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THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.* 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

t)OES  it  live  in  the  memory  of  the  reader  that  Snipeton,  only  a 
chapter  since,  spoke  of  a  handmaid  on  her  way  from  Kent  to 
make  acquaintance  with  his  fire-side  divinities  ?  That  human 
flower,  with  a  freshness  of  soul  like  the  dews  of  Paradise  upon  her 
is,  reader,  at  this  very  moment  in  Fleet-street.  Her  face  is  heam- 
Ing  with  happiness — her  half-opened  mouth  is  swallowing  wonders 
•—and  her  eyes  twinkle,  as  though  the  London  pavement  she  at 
length  treads  upon  was  really  and  truly  the  very  best  of  gold, 
and  dazzled  her  with  its  glorifying  brightness.  She  looks  upon 
the  beauty  and  wealth  about  her  gaily,  innocently,  as  a  little  child 
would  look  upon  a  state  coflSn ;  the  velvet  is  so  rich,  and  the  plates 
and  nails  so  glittering.  She  has  not  the  wit  to  read  the  true  meaning 
of  the  splendour  ;  cannot,  for  a  moment,  dream  of  what  it  covers. 
Indeed,  she  is  so  delighted,  dazzled  by  what  she  sees,  that  «he 
scarcely  hears  the  praises  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  her  features, 
the  wondrous  symmetry  of  her  fonn ;  praises  vehemently,  indus- 
triously uttered  by  a  youthful  swain  who  walks  at  her  side, 
glancing  at  her  fairness  with  the  libertine's  felonious  look.  He 
eyes  her  innocence,  as  any  minor  thief  would  eye  a  brooch  or 
chain  ;  or,  to  give  the  youth  his  due,  he  now  and  then  ventures  a 
bolder  stare  ;  for  he  has  the  fine  intelligence  to  know  that  he 

,  H  f  ,  ,  -  _L-_  -  -  .    .-      -   ^ 
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may  rob  that  country  wench  of  herself,  and  no  Bridewell  —  no 
Newgate — ^will  punish  the  larceny.  Now,  even  the  bow  of  six- 
penny riband  on  her  bonnet  is  protected  by  a  statute.  Besides, 
Master  Ralph  Gum  knows  the  privileges  of  certain  people  in  a 
certain  condition  of  Ufe,  Young  gentlemen  bom  and  bred  in  Lon- 
don, and  serving  the  nobility,  are  bom  and  educated  the  allowed 
protectors  of  rustic  girls.  The  pretty  country  things — ^it  was  the 
bigoted  belief  of  the  young  footman — might  be  worn,  like  bouquets 
on  a  birth-day. — And  the  wench  at  his  ^de  is  a  nosegay  expressly 
sent  by  forttme  from  the  ooimtry  for  his  passing  felicity  and  adorn- 
ment. True  it  is,  that  Master  Ealph  Gum  is  scarcely  looming 
out  of  boyhood  ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  genius  that  soars  far  beyond 
the  parish  register.  Ralph's  age  is  not  to  be  counted  by  the 
comipon  counters,  years ;  but  by  the  rarer  maik:s  of  precocious 
intelligence.  He  is  a  liveried  prodigy  ;  one  of  those  terribly 
clever  animals  that,  knowing  everything,  too  often  confound  simple 
people  with  their  fatal  knowledge.  Therefore  was  it  speciaJly 
unfortunate  for  the  damsel  that  of  all  the  crowd  that  streamed 
through  Fleet  Street,  she  should  have  asked  Ralph  Gum  to  indi- 
cate her  way  to  St.  Mary  Axe.  At  the  time,  she  was  setting  due 
eastward  ;  when  the  faithless  vassal  assured  her  that  she  was 
going  clean  wrong ;  and,  as  happily  he  himself  had  particular 
business  towards  her  destination,  it  would  give  him  a  pleasure  he 
could  never  have  hoped  for,  to  guide  her  virgin  steps  to  St.  Mary 
Axe.  And  she — ^poor  maid  ! — ^believed  and  turned  her  all-uncon- 
scious face  towards  Temple  Bar.  The  young  man,  though  a  little 
dark,  had  such  bright  black  eyes — and  such  very  large,  and  very 
white  teeth, — and  wore  so  very  fine  a  livery,  that  it  would  have 
been  flying  in  the  face  of  trath  to  doubt  him.  Often  at  the  rustic 
fire-side  had  she  listened  to  the  narrated  wickedness  of  London  ; 
again  and  again  had  she  pre-armed  her  soul  with  sagacious  strength 
to  meet  and  confound  the  deception  that  in  so  many  guises  prowled 
the  city  streets,  for  the  robbery  and  destruction  of  the  Arcadian 
stranger*  She  felt  herself  invincible  until  the  very  moment  that 
Ralph  gave  smiling,  courteous  answer  to  her  ;  and  then,  as  at  the 
look  and  voice  of  a  charmer,  the  Amazonian  breast-plate  (forged 
over  many  teas)  she  had  buckled  on,  melted  like  frost-work  at 
the  sun,  and  left  her  an  improtected,  because  beHeving  woman. 

**  Why,  and  what's  them  ?  "  cried  the  girl,  suddenly  fixed 
before  St.  Dunstan's  church.  At  the  moment  the  sun  reached 
the  meridian,  and  the  two  wooden  giants,  mechanically  punctual. 
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striking  their  clnbs  upon  the  bell,  gave  ^rmsg  not6  of  noon. 
Those  giants  have  passed  away  ;  those  two  great  ligneous  heroeft 
«f  the  good  old  times  have  been  displaced  and.  banished  ;  and  we 
bsLYe  submitted  to  learn  the  hour  from  an  (»*dinarj  dial.  Ther& 
wus  a  grim  dignity  in^  their  bearing^' — ^a^might  in  their  action-* 
tiiat  enhanced  the  value  of  the  time  th^  noted  i  their  clubs  fell 
upon  the  senses  of  parishioners  and  waj-farers,  with  a  power  and 
impressiveness  not  compassable  by  a  round,  pale-faced  clocks 
It  was,  we  say,  to  give  a  worth  and  solemnity  to  time,  to  have  time^ 
counted  by  such  grave  tellers.  If  the  parishioners  of  St.  Dunstan 
and  the  Sequent  passengers  of  Fleet-street  have,  of  late  years,, 
contributed  more  than  their  fair  quota  to  ihe  stodk  of  national 
wickedness,  may  not  l^e  evil  be  philosophically  traced  to  the  depo- 
sition of  thdb*  wooden  monitors  ?  This  v^ry  valuable  surmise  ai 
ours  ought  to  be  quoted  in  parliament — tiiat  is,  if  lawmakers  pro- 
perly prepared  themselves  for  their  solemn  tasks,  by  duly  conning 
histories  like  the  present — quoted  in  opposition  to  the  revolution- 
ary movement  of  the  time.  F<»r  we  have  little  doubt  that  a 
motion  for  the  return  of  the  number  of  felonies  and  misdemeanours 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  social  offences  that  may  be  the  more  grave 
biecause  not  named  in  the  statutes— committed  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  would  show  an  alarming  increase  since  the  depart 
ture  of  St.  Dunstan's  wooden  genii.  A  triumphant  argunsent 
this — ^we  modestly  conceive — ^for  the  conservation  of  wood^i  things 
in  high  places.  *'  La !  and  what 's  them  ?  "  i^ainr  cried  the  girl, 
twelve  o'clock  being  told  by  the  strikers. 

"  Why,  my  tulup,  them 's  a  couple  of  ontdl  churchwardens 
turned  into  wood  hundreds  of  years-  ago,  for  th^  sknA  to  the  poor. 
But  you  are  a  beauty,  that  you  are ! "  added  Balph,  with  burning 
gallantry. 

"  It  can't  be  ;  and  you  never  mean  it,"  said  the  maiden,  really 
forgetting  her  own  loveliness  in  her  wonder  of  the  giants. 
"  Turned  into  wood  ?   Unpossible  !  Who  did  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  Providence, — or,  something  of  the  kind,  you  know^!' 
replied  the  audacious  footman.  **  You  've  heard  of  Whittington, 
Ishould  think,  my  marigold,  eh  ?  He  made  a  finrtin  in  the  Indies, 
where  he  let  out  his  cat  to  Idll  all  the  vermin  in  all  the  courts — 
and  a  nice  job  I  should  think  puss  must  have  had  of  it.  Well, 
them  giants  was  churchwardens  in  his  time :  men  with  flesh  and 
blood  in  their  hearts,  though  now  they'd  bleed  nothing  but 
saw-dust" 
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"  You  don  t  say  so !  Poor  souls !  And  what  did  they  do  ?" 
^ked  the  innocent  damsel. 

Mr*  Ralph  Gum  scratched  his  head  for  inspiration ;  and  then 
tnade  answer :  <*  You  see,  there  was  a  poor  woman — a  sailor's 
wife— with  three  twins  i»her  arms.  And  she  went  to  one  church- 
Warden,  and  said  as  how  she  was  a  starving ;  and  that  her  very 
babhies  couldn't  cry  for  weakness.  And  he  told  her  to  come  to- 
morrow, for  it  wasn't  the  time  to  relieve  paupers :  and  then  she 
went  to  the  other  churchwarden,  and  he  sent  out  word  that  she 
must  come  again  in  two  days,  and  not  afore." 
.  **  Two  days  !"  cried  the  maiden.  '*  The  cruel  creturs  !  didn't 
ihey  know  what  time  was  to  the  starving  ?" 

**  Why,  no  J  they  didn't ;  and  for  that  reason,  both  the  church- 
wardens fell  sick,  all  their  limbs  everyday  a  turning  into  wood. 
Aiid  then  they  died  ;  and  they  was  going  to  bury  'em,  when  next 
mining  their  coffins  was  found  empty  ;  and  they  ^as  seen  where 
they  now  stand.  And  there  was  a  Act  of  Parliament  made  that  their 
relations  shouldn  t  touch  'em,  but  let  .*em  stand  to  strike  the  clock, 
as  a  warning  to  all  wicked  churchwardens  to  know  what  hours  are 
to  folks  with  hungry  bellies." 

**  Wonderful !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  innocent  as  a  bleating  lamb. 
"**And  now,  young  man,  you  *re  sure  this  is  the  way  to  Mary 
Axe  ?  *' 

**  Didn't  I  tell  you,  my  sunflower,  I  was  born  there  ?  I  would 
carry  your  bundle  for  you,  only  you  see,  his  lordship,  the  nobleman 
I  serve,  is  very  particular.  Livery's  livery  ; — ^lie  'd  discharge  any 
of  Us  that  demeaned  himself  to  carry  a  bundle.  Bless  you  ;  there 
are  young  fellows  in  our  square-^only  I  'm  not  proud — that 
Wouldn't  speak  to  you  with  such  a  thing  as  a  bundle ;  they 
wouldn't,  my  wild  rose.     But  then,  you  're  such  a  beauty ! " 

**  No  ;  I  am  not.  I  know  what  I  am,  young  man.  I  *m  not 
of  the  worst,  but  a  good  way  from  the  best.  Besides,  beauty,  as 
they  say,  is  only  skin-deep  ;  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  maiden,  not  unwill- 
ing to  dwell  upon  the  theme. 

*•  Well,  you  're  deep  enough  for  me  anyhow,  '*  replied  the  footboy, 
and  he  fixed  his  eyes  as  though  he  thought  them  burning-glasses. 
Ml  the  guileless  stranger.  "And  now,  here  you  are,  right  afore 
Temple  Bar.*'  . 

<*  Mercy  I  what  a  big  gate  t  and  what  's  it  for,  yoimg  man?" 
cried  the  wondering  girl. 

"  Why,  I  once  heard  it  said  in  our  hall  that  Temple  Bar  was 
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built  on  purpose  to  keep  the  scum  of  the  city  from  running  oyer 
into  the  West  End,     Now,  this  I  don't  helieve,"  averred  Ralph. 

**  Nor  I,  neither,'*  cried  the  ingenuous  wench,  **  else,  doesn't  it 
stand  to  reason  they  !d  keep  the  gate  shut  ?  " 

"  My  'pinion  is  what  I  once  heard, — ^that  Temple  Bar  was  really 
built  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  to  keep  the  dis- 
ease from  the  king  and  queen,  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  with 
all  the  nohility,  spirital  and  temporal."     And  Ralph  coughed. 

**  Well,  if  you  don't  talk  like  a  prayer-book  I"  exclaimed  the 
maiden,  full  of  admiration. 

"  I  ought  by  this  time  ;  I  was  bom  to  it,  my  dear.  Bless  your 
heart,  when  I  was  no  higher  nor  that,  I  was  in  our  house.  I  learnt 
my  letters  from  the  plate  ;  yes,  real  gold  and  silver  ;  none  of  your 
.horn-books.  And  as  for  pictures,  I  didn't  go  to  books  for  them 
neither  ;  no,  I  used  to  study  the  coach-panels.  There  wasn't  a 
griflin,  nor  a  cockatrice,  nor  a  tiger,  nor  a  viper  of  any  sort  upon 
town  I  wasn't  acquainted  with.  That 's  knowing  life,  I  think. 
It  isn't  for  me  to  talk,  my  bed  of  violets ;  but  you  wouldn't 
think  the  Latin  I  know  ;  and  all  from  coaches." 

**  Wonderful !  But  are  you  sure  this  is  the  way  to  Mary 
Axe?"  and  with  the  question  the  maiden  crossed  the  city's 
barrier,  and  with  her  lettered  deceiver  trod  the  Strand. 

**  If  you  ask  me  that  again,"  answered  the  slightly-wounded 
Ralph,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  '11  answer  you. — Come  along.  A9 
the  carriage  says,  *  Hora  et  semper,^ " 

**  Now,  if  you  go  on  in  that  way,  I  won't  believe  a  word  you 
say.  English  for  me  ;  acause  then  I  can  give  you  as  good  as 
you  send.  No ;  wholesome  English,  or  I  won't  step  another  step ;" 
and  it  was  plain  that  the  timid  rustic  felt  some  slight  alarm — ^was 
a  little  oppressed  by  the  mysterious  knowledge  of  her  first  London 
acquaintance.  She  thought  there  was  some  Jiocuspocus  associated 
with  Latin:  ij  was  to  her  the  natural  utterance  of  a  conjuror. 
With  some  emphasis  she  added,  **  All  I  want  to  know  is — ^how  far 
is  it  to  Mary  Axe?" 

**  Why,  my  carnation,  next  to  nothing  now.  Step  out ;  and 
you'll  be  there  afore  you  know  it.  As  I  say,  I  only  wish  I  could 
carry  your  bundle — I  do,  my  daisy."  Mr.  Gum  might  have  spared 
his  regrets.  Had  his  gracious  majesty  pulled  up  in  his  carriage, 
and  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  that  bundle,  its  owner  woidd  have 
refused  him  the  enjoyment ;  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  king  of 
England  who  proposed  the  courtesy,  but  the  father  of  all  wicked- 
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iiess,  disguised  as  royal  Bmnswick,  and  driTiBg  about  in  a  carriage 
of  thadovrs,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  robbing  rustic  maids.  As 
^e  have  intimated,  die  damsel  bad,  in  tbe  fastnesses  of  Ktent, 
learned  prudence  against  the  iniquities  of  London.  And  so,  ba* 
lieving  that  St.  Mary  Axe  was  close  at  band,  sbe  bopefcdly 
jogged  on. 

**  Wbat  a  many  cburcbes  !*'  sbe  sfud,  looking  at  St.  Clement's* 
**  WeU,  tbe  folks  in  London  ougbt  to  be  good." 

'"  And  so  tbey  are,  my  wallflower,*'  rejoined  tbe  footman. 
"  Tbe  best  in  tbe  world  ;  take  'em  in  tbe  lump.  And  tbere,  ycm 
see,  is  anotber  cburcb.  And  besides  wbat  we  bave,  we  're  a  going 
to  bare  I  dim't  know  how  many  hundred  more  built,  that  eYeiy<^ 
body,  as  is  at  all  anybody,  may  have  a  comfortable  pew  to  kbs 
whole  self,  and  not  be  mix^  up— like  people  in  tbe  gallery  of  a 
playhouse — along  of  the  lower  orders.  "  I  dare  say,  now,  your 
grandmother  in  the  country  *  * — 

**  Ain't  got  no  grandmother,"  said  tbe  girl. 

**  Well,  it 's  all  tiie  same :  tbe  old  women  where  you  come  from 
— I  dare  say  they  talked  to  you  about  tbe  wickedness  of  London, 
didn't  they  ?  And  how  all  the  handsome  yoimg  men  you'd  meet 
was  nothing  more  than  roaring  lions,  rolling  their  eyes  about,  and 
licking  their  mouths,  to  eat*  up  anybody  as  come  fresh  from  the 
daisies  ?     Didn't  they  tell  you  this,  eh,  beauty  ?  "  cried  Ralph. 

"  A  little  on  it,"  said  the  girl,  now  pouting,  now  giggling. 

**  And  you  've  seen  nothing  of  the  sort  ?  Upon  your  word  and 
honom:  now,  bave  you  ?  "  and  the  footman  tried  to  look  winningly 
.in  tbe  girl's  eyes,  and  held  forth,  appealingly,  his  right  hand.. 

**  Nothing  yet;  that  is,  nothing  that  I  knows  on,"  was  the 
guarded  answer  of  tbe  damsel. 

**  To  be  sure  not.  Now  my  opinion  is,  ithere  's  more  downright 
wickedness — more  roguery  and  sin  of  all  sorts  in  an  acre  of  the 
country  than  in  any  ^re  mile  of  London  streets  :  only,  we  don't 
kick  up  a  noise  about  our  virtue  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  Whilst 
quite  to  the  contrary,  the  folks  in  tbe  country  do  nothing  but  talk 
about  their  innocence,  and  all  such  gammon,  eh  ?  " 

*'  I  can't  hear  innocence  called  gammon  afore  me,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Innocence  is  innocence,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  them  as 
*  would  alter  it,  ougbt  to  blush  for  Ihemselves." 

*•  To  be  sure  they  ougbt,"  answered  Gum.  "  But  the  truth  is, 
because  lambs  don't  run  about  London  streets  —  and  birds  don't 
h^  on  tbe  pavement  —  and  hawthorns  and  honeysuckles  don't 
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|p:»)w  in  the  guiteis  -—  London's  9,  place  of  wiekcdnegs.  ^ow,  you 
know,  my  lily. of  the  valley, — ^folks  arn't  a  bit  more  like  lambs  for 
living  among  'em,  are  tbey  ?" 

.  "  Is  iHxm  the  way  to  jftiary  Axe  ?*'  asked  the  girl,  with  growing 
impatience. 

"Tell  you,  %m^t  no  distance  whatever,  only  first'* — and  the 
deceiver  tumad  with* his  victim  out  of  the  Strand — "first  .you* 
must  pass  Drnry-lane  playhouse." 

"  The  playhouse — really  the  playhouse  !  *'  exclahned  the  wench,^ 
with  an  interest  in  the  institution  that  in  these  times  would  have 
sufficiency  attested  her  vulgarity.  **  I  should  lik«  to  see  the  play* 
house." 

;  "Well  thfen,  my  double  heartsease,  here  it  is,"  and  RalpE 
with  his  finger  pointed  to  the  tremendous  temple.  With  curious,^ 
yet  reverential  looks,  did  the  girl  gaze  upon  the  mysterious  fabric. 
It  was  delicious  to  behold  even  the  outside  of  that  brick  and 
mortar  rareeshow.  And  staring,  the  girl's  heart  was  stirred  with 
the  thought  of  the  wonders,  the  mysteries,  acted  therein.  She, 
bad  seen  plays.  Three  times  at  least  she  had  sat  in  a  wattle-» 
built  fane,  and  seen  the  dramatic  priesthood  in  their  hours 
of  sacrifice.  Pleasant,  though  confused,  was  her  remembrauoe^ 
of  the  strange  harmonies  that  filled  her  heart  to  overflowing 
— ^that  took  her  away  into  another  world — that  brought  sweet 
tears  iato  her  eyes  — and  made  her  think  (she  had  never 
thought  so  b^ore)  that  there  was  really  something  besides  the 
drudgery  of  work  in  life  ;  that  men  and  women  were  made  to  havQ 
some  hdiday  thoughts — thoughts  that  breathed  strange,  comfort- 
ing music,  even  to  creatures  poor  and  low  as  she.  Then  recollec- 
tions flowed  afresh  as  she  looked  upon  that  mighty  London 
mystery — that  charmed  place  that  in  ()ay-dreams  she  had  thougl^t 
of — ^that  had  revealed  its  glorious,  fantastic  wobders  in  her  sleep. 
The  London  playhouse !  She  saw  it — ^e  could  touch  its  walls; 
One.great  hope  of  her  rustic  life  was  consummated  ;  and  the  greater 
^ould  be  accomplished.  Yes  :  sure  as  her  life,  she  would  sit  aloft 
in  the  gallery,  would  hear  the  music,  and  see  the  London  players' 
fi|>^igle8. 

"  And  this  is  Drury-lane !  "  cried  the  wench,  softened  by  thd 
bought — "  well !  I  never !  " 

**  Youhke  plays,  do  you  ?  So  do  L  Well,  when  we  know  one 
another  a  little  better — for  I  wouldn't  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  it  now 
— -in  course  not — won't  we  go  together  ?  "  said  Ralph  ;  an^  tjie 
girl  was  silent. ..  She  did  not  inquire  about  St.  Mary  Axe ;  but 
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truatinglj  followed  her  companion,  her  heart  dancing  to  the  fiddlecr 
of  Drury-iane  ;  the  fiddles  that  she  woidd  hear.  ^*  And  this  is  Bow-* 
street,  my  jessamy,"  said  Kalph, 

.    **  What 's  Bow-street  ?  '^  inquired  the  maiden.     How  happy  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  question ! 

**  Where  they  take  up  the  thieves,  and  examine  *em,.  a£ore  they 
send  'em  to  Newgate  to  he  hanged."  The  wench  shivepod. 
*«  Never  saw  nohody  hanged,  I  suppose  ?  Oh,  it 's  nothing,  after 
two  or  three  times.  We'll  have  a  day  of  it,  my  sweet  marjoram, 
some  Monday.  We  '11  go  to  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  morning,  and 
tQ  the  play  at  night :  that  *s  what  I  call  seeing  life, — eh,  you 
precious  pink !     But,  I  say,  am't  you  tired  ?" 

"Well,  I  just  am.  Where  is  Mary  Axe!'*  And  the  girl 
stared  ahout  her. 

"  Why,  if  I  havn't  taken  the  wrong  turning,  I  'm  West,  and 
that 's  lost  us  half  a  mile  and  more.  I  tell  you  what  we  11  do.  This 
is  a  nice  comfortahle  house.'*  Ralph  spoke  of  the  Brown  Bear ; 
at  that  day,  the  house  of  ease  to  felons,  on  their  transit  from  the 
opposite  police  office  to  Newgate.  **  A  quiet,  respectable  place. 
We  '11  just  go  in  and  rest  ourselves,  and  have  atween  us  half-a-pint 
of  ale." 

"  Not  a  drop  ;  not  for  the  blessed  world,"  cried  the  girl. 

**  And  then,  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  the  playhouse  and  Uie 
players.  Bless  you !  some  of  *em  come  to  our  house,  when  the 
servants  give  a  party.  And  we  make" em  sing  songs  and  tell 
Stories,  and  when  they  go  away,  why,  perhaps  we  put  a  bottle 
of  wine  in  their  pockets — for,  poor  things !  they  can't  afford 
such  stuff  at  home, — and  then  they  send  us  orders,  and  we  go 
into  the  pit  for  nothing.  And  so,  we  '11  just  sit  down  and  have 
half-a-pint  of  ale,  won't  we  ?" 

Silently  the  girl  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  the  Brown  Bear. 
The  voice  of  the  charmer  had  entered  her  heart,  and  melted  it. 
To  hear  about  plays  and  players  was  to  hear  sweet  music  :  to  lis* 
ten  to  one  who  knew — ^who  had  spoken  to  the  glorious  London 
actors — who,  perhaps,  with  his  own  hand  had  put  wine-bottles  in 
their  pockets — was  to  gain  a  stride  in  the  world.  The  gossip 
would  not  delay  her  above  half-an-hour  from  St.  Mary  Axe  ;  and 
what  wonders  would  repay  her  for  the  lingering !  Besides,  she  was 
tired — and  the  young  man  was  very  kind — very  respectful-— 
nothing  at  all  like  what  she  had  heard  of  London  young  men- 
tod,  after  all,  what  was  half-an-hour,  sooner  or  later  ? 

Mr.  Ralph  Gum  intonated  his  orders  like  a  lord.     The  ale  was 
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brought/  and  Ralph  drank  to  the  maiden  with  hoth  eyes  and  lips» 
Liquor  m^de  him  musical :  and  with  a  d^cate  compliment  to  the 
rustic  taste  of  his  fair  companion,  he  warhled  of  hirds  aiKLflowers^ 
One  couplet  he  trolled  over  again  and  again.  *'  Like  what  they 
call  sentiment,  don't  jou  ?  '*  said  Ralph. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?*'  answered  the  girl ;  **  it  *s  some  of  your  fin^ 
London  stuff,  I  suppose.'' 

*'  Not  a  hit  on  it ;  sentiment 's  sentiment  all  over  the  world. 
Pon't  you  know  what  sentiment  is  ?  Well,  sentiment 's  words  that 's- 
put  together  to  soimd  nicely  as  it  were — to  make  you  feel  inclined 
to  clap  your  hands,  you  know.  And  that 's  a  sentiment  that  I  Ve 
heen  singing  " — and  he  repeated  the  hurden,  hawling  : 

^  Oh  the  cuckoo 's  a  fine  bird  as  ever  you  did  hear. 
And  he  sucks  little  birds'  eggs,  to  make  his  voice  clear.' 

**  There  I  don't  you  see  the  sentiment  now?"  The  maiden  shook 
her  head.  **  Why,  sucking  the  little  hirds'  eggs — that 's  the 
sentiment.  Precious  clever  hirds,  them  cuckoos,  eh  ?  They  're 
what  I  call  birds  of  quality.  They  've  no  trouble  of  hatching, 
they  havn't  ;  no  trouble,  of  going  about  in  the  fields,  picking  up 
worms  and  grubs  for  they  nestlings  :  they  places  'em  out  to  wet- 
nurse  ;  makes  other  birds  bring  'em  up  ;  while  they  do  nothing 
tl^mselves  but  sit  in  a  tree,  and  cry  cuckoo  all  day  long.  Now, 
that 's  what  I  call  being  a  bird  of  quality.  How  should  you  like 
to  be  a  cuckoo,  my  buttercup  ?  " 

•*  There,  now,  I  don't  want  to  hear  your  nonsense.  What  *s  a 
cuckoo  to  do  with  a  Christian  ?  " — asked  the  damsel. 

"Nothing,  my  passion-flower — to  be  sure  not;  just  wait  a 
minute,"  said  Ralph — **  I  only  want  to  speak  to  my  aunt  that  lives 
a  little  way  off ;  and  I  '11  be  back  with  you  in  a  minute.  I  'vo 
got  a  message  for  the  old  woman  :  and  she 's  such  a  dear  creetur — 
so  fond  of  me.  And  atween  ourselves,  whenever  she  should  be 
made  a  angel  of — and  when  a  angel 's  wanted,  I  hope  she  '11  not 
be  ibrgotten — shan't  I  have  a  lot  of  money  !  Not  that  I  care  for 
money  ;  no,  give  me  the  girl  of  my  heart,  and  all  the  gold  in  the 
world,  as  I  once  heard  a  parson  say,  is  nothing  but  yellow  dirt. 
And  now  I  won't  be  a  minute,  my  precious  periwinkle." 

And  with  this,  Mr.  Ralph  Gum  quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  fair 
stranger,  as  he  thought,  in  profoundest  adniiration  of  the  disin* 
terestedness  of  footmen. 
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NEVER  FEAR. 

Though  the  clouds  are  black  as  night, 

Never  fear! 
Though  the  lightning 's  deadly  bright, 

Never  fear ! 
Though  the  thunderbolt  is  red, 
Though  the  shaft  of  death  is  sped, 
God  is  present  overhead — 

Never  lear ! 

Though  the  tyrant's  axe  is  bright, 

Never  fear ! 
Though  the  black  l>lock  is  in  sight. 

Never  fear ! 
Though  a  foeman  is  each  knave, 
Though  a  coward  is  each  slave^ 
God  is  with  the  freeman  brave — 

Never  fear ! 

Though  the  bigots'  curses  raise,  ^ 

Never  fear ! 
Though  the  martyr's  fagot  blaze, 

Never  iear ! 
Though  they  strive  to  cripple  youth. 
Though  they  treat  good  deeds  with  ruth, 
God  is  ever- with  the  Truth — 

Never  fear ! 

Though  the  Storm-God  flaps  his  wings. 

Never  fear ! 
Though  the  tempest  death>song  sings. 

Never  fear ! 
In  the  clouds  are  blue  specks  fair. 
Through  the  dark  boughs  blows  an  air, 
Gtod  is  present  everywhere — 

Never  fear ! 

GoonwYN  Barmby. 
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^'MODERN  PAINTERS."* 


Fbom  this  second  volume  bp  the  celebrated^  Graduate,  which  we 
iave  perused  most  carefully,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  considerable 
doubt,- — ^we  will  add,  of  painful  doubt, — for  we  have  such  a  high 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  of  the  h(»iest  intentions  of  this  remark- 
able writer,  that  we  are  anxious  to  know  whether  we  shall  find  him 
in  the  ranks  of  our  friends,  or  of  our  enemies, — ^whether  he  is  one 
of  the  advocates  of  Progress,  or,  in  the  form  of  a  lover  of  Art,  is 
endeavouring  to  lead  mankind  back  to  mediseval  superstition  and 
priestcraft.  Certain  egressions  which  occur  here  and  there  hava 
given  us  .considerable  uneasiness. 

Let  it  be  'distinctlj  understood,  that  when  any  great  question 
concerning  the  social  condition  of  man  arises,  we  are  not  impartiaL 
**  Progress"  is  the  word  written  on  our  banner, — Progress  is  the 
article  of  our  faith,  which  we  cannot  resign — the  advocacy  of  Pro- 
gress is  the  object  of  this  periodical,  from  which  it  may  not  depart 
— ^we  assume  Progress  not  as  an  historical  accident,  but  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  man,  without  which  he  does  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  his  being.  To  all  exaltation  of  the  middle  ages,  with 
their  courage  and  their  piety, — with  their  atrocity  and  their  super- 
stition,— ^with  their  virtues  and  their  vices, — ^we  are  determined 
opponents,  not  only  when  it  is  openly  brought  forward,  but  when  it 
is  covertly  insinuated.  Therefore,  when  Mr  Wordsworth  wrote  a 
Sonnet  against  the  destruction  of  some  piece  of  ground  by  a  Rail- 
road, we  felt  suspicious,  not  because  we  do  not  think  the  spoiling 
of  a  picturesque  spot  a  very  natural  cause  of  lamentation,  but 
because  we  thought  it  conveyed  a  regret  at  the  advance  of  man- 
kind, from  that  rude  condition  which  approximates  liim  most  to 
immodified  nature.  Therefore  do  we  also  feel  suspicious,  when 
our  Graduate  laments  (p.  5)  that  "iron  roads  are  tearing  up  the 
surface  of  Europe,  as  grape  shot  do  the  sea,"  that  "their  great 
sagene  is  drawing  and  twitching  the  ancient  frame  and  strength  of 
England  together,  contracting  all  its  various  life,  its  rocky  arms 
and  rural  heart,  into  a  narrow,  finite,  calculating  metropolis  of 

*  Modem  Painters,  by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.    Vol.  II.    SmiA  and 
Elder:  London. 
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manufacturers,"    What  a  world  of  feudalism,  and  anti-cultivation, 
may  lie  in  that  one  short  expression,  **  rural  heart !" 

There  are  two  points  from  which  human  progress  may  ho 
attacked.  We  may  hold  up  the  heauties  of  mecUseyal  institutions, 
we  may  awe  the  public  with  mailed  knights,  and  painted  gothie 
windows,  or  we  may  advocate  a  sort  of  worship  of  Nature,  and  tell 
mankind  that  she  is -destined  to  he  %is  instructress,  not  his  instru* 
ment.  Either  way  may  he  effective.  The  crowd  below  may  he 
hit  from  the  summit  of  a  cathedral,  or  from  that  of  a  rude 
mountain.  But  the  Nature-doctrine  is  most  insinuating.  Th0 
laudation  of  the  middle  ages  implies  on  the  face  of  it  a  love  of  % 
tyrannical  form  of  rule,  and  would  not  he  uttered  by  any  one, 
(without  much  qualificatiou)  who  did  not  set  his  face  against 
liberality  in  politics.  The  other  course  has  been  adopted,  nol 
only  by  writers  who  are  the  professed  advocates  of  an  obsolete 
toryism,  but  by  some  who  have  desired  to  found  the  most  extreme 
republicanism.  Rousseau,  weary  of  the  chains  which  the  convene 
tionalities  of  the  18th  century  had  imposed  on  mankind — ^heart* 
sick  of  petiUmaitres  and  encyclopsedists — ^flew  to  an  adoration  of 
an  uncultivated  condition,  not  perceiving  that  he  was  plunging  man 
into  a  deeper  state  of  servitude,  than  that  from  which  he  would 
have  freed  him.  His  **  Dissertation  against  the  Arts  and 
Sciences"  might  have  been  written  to  please  the  men  who  impri- 
soned Galileo.  Our  cause  is  that  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  an  independence  which  would  place  man  in  the  posi» 
tion  of  a  North  American  Indian,  is  as  alien  from  our  sympathies, 
as  the  dependence  which  would  bring  him  under  an  oriental  despot. 

Now,  the  Graduate,  both  in  this  volume  and  the  preceding  one, 
lets  fall  several  phrases,  which  seem  contrary  to  the  grand  prin- 
ciple— on  which  all  Progress  must  be  founded — that  man  is  the 
highest  of , created  beings.  Let  us  take  an  instance,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  heathen  writers,  (p.  16.)  "  Her  (external  Nature's) 
beneficence  they  sought,  and  her  power  they  shunned ;  her  teaching 
through  both,  they  understood  never."  What  is  her  "  teaching?  " 
It  does  not  here  mean  natural  science.  Indeed  that  is  not  taught 
by  Nature,  but  is  deduced  from  her  various  phenomena.  She 
presents  the  riddle,  and  the  scientific  man  solves  it.  But  this  is 
not  what  is  intended  by  the  expression.  All  who  have  talked 
about  the  **  teaching  of  Nature,"  have  contemplated  a  sort  of 
moral  instruction,  which  is  given  to  man  by  the  external  world— 
and  with  respect  to  this,  our  unfaith  is  most  decided. 
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But  may  not  the  contemplation  of  Nature  lead  to  the  recognition 
of  the  divine  idea,  of  which  ^e  is  the  manifestation  ?  Most 
assuredly,  hut  it  is  hot  the  teacM,ng  of  external  Nature  that  give* 
us  this  divine  idea.  We  do  not  sit  in  docility  hefore  the  mountain, 
the  tree,  the  water-fall,  to  have  the  divine  idea  stamped  on  thd 
tnhula  rasa  of  our  minds.  With  much  lahour  do  we — we  mefatal 
beings — ^penetrate  the  phenomena,  and  read  or  inspect  the  region  of 
laws,  by  which  the  whole  is  governed,  and  which  Nature,  while 
she  gives  indications  of  their  working,  actually  strives  to  conceal. 
Nature  does  not  fling  her  solar  system  into  our  eyes,  but  it  is  by 
iealous  labour  that  men  have  discovered  it ;  and  though  they  see 
the  indications  of  the  system  written  in  the  heaven  above  them, 
the  system  itself  exists  more  plainly  in  their  own  minds,  and  in 
their  own  books.  An  immensity  of  reflection  must  have  passed 
through  the  human  mind,  (unless  inspire^-and  inspiration  is  from 
within)  before  it  could  have  regarded  thffworld  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  idea ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  fallacy  to  ascribe  the 
perception  of  the  union  between  that  idea  and  its  externality,  to 
the  externality  alone.  The  mind  discerns  the  law,  and  afterwards 
surveys  nature  imder  the  operation  of  that  law,  every  moral  that  it 
deduces  being  its  own  moral. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  by  any  means  assert  with  confidence 
that  the  peculiar  reverence  for  external  Nature  to  which  we  so 
strongly  object,  is  held  by  the  Oxford  Graduate.  If  some  expres- 
sions say  **yes,'*  there  are  others  that  apparently  indicate  **no.'* 
We  find  different  degrees  of  value  ascribed  to  different  phenomena 
— that  Nature  tnay  have  happier  moods  at  one  time  than  another 
•—that  in  one  case,  she  "  has  not  had  time  to  model.'*  Now,  be  it 
remarked,  that  mere  external  Nature  never  tells  us  when  she  is 
happy  and  when  not ;  that  she  more  frequently  obtrudes  upon  us 
the  large  round  clouds,  which  the  Graduate.thinks  of  minor  import- 
ance, than  the  small  fleecy  **  cirrus"  clouds,  which  he  so  highly 
estimates ;  that  she  has,  according  to  his  own  view,Vare  secrets, 
which  can  only  be  observed  by  the  man  of  genius.*  Why  not  at 
once  come  to  the  truth,  that  Nature  offers  a  vast  store  of  materials, 
pome  possessing  sesthetical  value — others  not ;  and  that  it  is  the 
mind  that  makes  the  work  of  selection,  and  produces  that  unity 
which  is  essential  to  the  work  of  art  ?  The  Graduate  is  no  friend 
to  mere  copying,  though  he  has  occasional  leanings  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  he  would  not  consider  the  production  of  a  Christian  ideal 
as  the  Bummit  of  painting,  but  even — suppose  for  a  moment  we 


advocated  mete  copying — wliat  a  work  is  sdiB  1^  £»:  the  mind  t 
Out  of  tke  whole  mass  of  surrou^iii^  ohjects,  one  only  is  to^be 
selected,  and  it  is  the  mind  okme  imst  directs  the  dimce.  The  mese 
obs^ver  of  nature,  who  has  no  pencil  in  his  hand,  chooses  his  point 
of  yiew,  and  thus  participates  in  the  creation  of  the  landscape, 
though  (of  course)  not  in  that  of  the  materials  that  compose  the 
landscape.  But  when  we  leave  mere  copying — when  we  mi^e.a 
work,  either  of  "  composition"  or  "  imagination''  (to  use  two  words 
of  the  Graduate's) — ^what  an  influence  of  mind  then  commences,- — 
what  a  grasp  will  be  shown  by  the  man  of  real  power  I 

The  hints  which  the  Graduate  has  given  in  his  first  volume,  for 
the  imitation  of  natural  objects — ^his  observations  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  skies,  fdiage,  water,  &^,,  are  exceedingly  valuable, — they 
call  the  attention  to  objects  which  are  too  often  imnoticed,  and  put 
to  flight  mere  conventiomility.  Let  us  distinctly  indicate  the  valuQ 
we  attach  to  such  direclllns,  or  we  may  seem  inconsistent.  They 
give  the  artist  new  material, — ^e  close  observation  of  nature  aflbr^ 
him  a  larger  fleld  for  selection — he  learns  more  facts,  which  he 
may  aesthetically  apply — ^but  the  combining  (or  penetrating)  power 
is  still  his  own.  When  we  accuse  an  artist  of  conventionalism,  we 
mean  that  he  has  reproduced  the  workings  of  other  minds,  rather 
than  exercised  his  own.  He  has  not  gone  into  the  worid,  and  him- 
self discovered  what  is  fitting  to  his  purpose,  but  has  availed  him- 
self of  tha  discoveries  of  other  men*  If  these  have  conunitted 
blunders,  they  are  thus  perpetuated,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
objects  is  likely  to  become  feebler  and  feebler. 

The  chapters  on  **  Imagination,"  in  the  Graduate's  book,  are 
highly  instructive,  and,  if  properly  studied,  will  tend  to  dissipate  a 
foolish,  popular  fallacy  about  fcict  and  fiction.  His  difference 
between  Imagination  and  Fancy  seems  in  a  few  words  to  be  this : 
The  latter  is  the  power  of  association  by  which  images,  opposite  or 
resemblaAt  of  whatever  kind  wanted,  are  called  up  quickly  and  in 
multitudes.  The  former  (which  has  its  subdivisions)  seizes  upon  a 
necessary  connection,  and  penetrates  to  the  essence  of  things.  We 
will  make  a  short  extract: — 

''  I  have  just  said  that  Nature  is  always  imaginative,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  her  imagination  is  always  of  high  subject,  or  that  the 
imagination  of  all  the  parts  is  of  a  like  and  sympathetic  kind.  *  *  * 
There  are  few  natural  scenes  whose  harmonies  are  not  conceivably 
imprdvable  either  by  banishment  of  some  discordant  point,  or  by 
addition  of  some  i^onpathetic  one ;  it  constantly  happens  that  there  is 
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a  pertuseneis  toe  groit  to  be  compreh^ided^  or  aia  maqvalit^r  in  the 

Eitdi,  meaning,  and  intensity  of  different  parts.  The  imagination  will 
anish  all  that  is  extraneous,  it  will  seize  out  of  the  many  threads  of 
different  feeling,  which  nature  has  suffered  to  become  entangled,  one 
only,  and  when  that  seems  thin  and  likely  to  break,  it  will  spin  it 
stouter,  and  in  doing  this,  it  never  knots,  but  weaves  in  the  new 
thread,  so  that  all  its  work  looks  as  pure  and  true  as  nature  itself,  and 
cannot  be  guessed  from  it,  but  by  its  exceeding  simplicity,  (knoum  from 
it,  it  cannot  be) ;  so  iAiai  herein  we  £nd  another  test  of  the  imaginative 
wor!^  that  it  looks  always  as  if  it  had  been  gathered  straight  from 
ntture,  whereas  the  unimaginative  shows  its  joints  and  knots,  and  is 
visibly  composition."— P.  154, 

Admirably  put !  The  higher  work  of  Art  is  organised — ^the 
lower  work  is  not.  In  the  former,  part  springs  from  part,  and 
the  whole  is  contintxons*  In  the  latter  we  see  the  cement.  But 
our  readers — we  suspect  —  will  ask,  why,  when  the  Graduate 
writes  like  this,  — gives  words  that  embody  our  very  doctrine  — 
have  we,  in  somewhat  a  ccmtroverfidal  spirit,  argued  against  the 
'*  teaching  of  Nature  ?  "  Simply,  however,  the  Qradua^te  does  not 
always  write  like  tiiis.  If  he  had,  we  should  have  ^itertained  no 
doubt  about  him.  But  the  impression  of  one  page,  often  jars  in^ 
harmoniously  with  that  of  another, — and  we  lack  the  imaginative 
faculty,  that  would  peiietrate  to  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  whole. 

The  definition  of  what  the  Graduate  calls  **  Vital  Beauty**  as 
*'  the  .appearance  of  felicitous  fulfilment  of  function  in  living 
things,'  may,  we  think,  be  accepted,  and  conjoined  with  that  of 
imagination.  To  obtain  that  perfect  <M^anisation,  that  every  part 
shall  be  subservient  ta  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  gnuid  objects  of  Art. 
In  nature,  the  relations  between  various  objects  cross  each  other, 
and  it  is.  not  easy  to  detect  the  unity  amid  such  great  variety* 
The  artist,  on  the  contrary,  penetrates  through  the  confusion,  and 
in  the  case  of  living  things,  passes  by  the  defects  occasioned  by 
disease  or  d^repitude,  and  arrives  at  the  felicitous  fulfilment  (^ 
function.  Many  a  single  animal  does  not  come  up  to  the  perfect 
conception  of  its  kind.  The  artist  steps  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
spectator,  and  for  this  conception  finds  a  visible  expression. 

A  certain  sense  of  the  word  "  true  "  has  been  acutely  pointed 
out  by  HegeL  We  not  only  use  this  word  to  signify  that  a  pro- 
position agrees  with  external  facts,  but  we  have  such  expressions 
'as  ''he  is  a  true  man."  This  does  not  refer  to  the  existence  of 
the  party  mentioned,  but  means  that  he  corresponds  with  \h& 
ideal  of  a  mon^     That  which  4oes  not  correspond  with  siioh  ideal 
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is,  in  such  e3q)ressions,  rejected  as  untrue.  Of  coarse  a  difference 
of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  which  is  the  true  in  this  sense,  and 
lifhich  is  not.  The  Greek  would  name  the  healthful  fufilment  of 
certain  functions;  the  Graduate  less  healthiness  in  physical  re- 
spects, -hut  a  conformity  to  that  unwwldly  character,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Christians  of  the  early  ages.  We  have  no  wish  to 
dispute  with  either.  Both  agree  with  us,  that  the  ohject  of  Art  is 
to  give  a  sensihle  form  to  a  mental  conception. 

But  in  one  point,  we  again  differ  from  the  Graduate.  In  fixijjg 
his  ideal  he  seems  to  he  guided  hy  moral  considerations, — ^whereas 
it  is  our  conviction,  that  the  moral  standard  is  a  most  unfair  crite- 
rion of  the  merit  of  an  artist.  With  that  nohleness  of  mind  which 
he  exhibits  throughout  his  hook,  he  rejects  with  indignation  all 
subservience  to  worldly  utility ;  hut  he  has  not  reached  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  highest  artistical  freedom,  and  a  moral  or  religious 
utility  is  the  goal  to  which  he  would  still  compel  the  artist.  Why 
not  let  every  artist  write  down  his  own  conceptions  ? — Why  bind 
him  down  to  certain  moral  theories,  that  may  end  in  making  him 
the  tool  of  an  enslaving  faction  ?  Besides,  in  the  present  state  of 
thought,  painting  and  sculpture  will,  at  best,  prove  but  inefficient 
teachers.  • 

On  this  subject,  however,  we  do  hot  dwell,  as  the  Graduate 
promises  to  discuss  it  more  at  length  in  a  third  volume,  which  is  yet 
to  come.  For  the  same  reason,  we  do  not  so  much  as  touch  upon 
his  chapters  concerning  "  Typical  Beauty,"  which  seem  to  us  a 
Inistaken  reading  of  a  profound  truth ;  but  we  here  take  leave  of  an 
author,  from  whose  suggestions  we  have  derived  much  instruction, 
for  whose  talents  we  have  the  highest  admiration,  but  of  whose 
tendencies,  as  we  have  said, — we  hare  imeasy  suspicions* 


JOE    HUISTLY'S    KIT; 

OR, 

THE  MYTHOS  OF  PAN. 


For  shadows,  Kembrandt  might  have  stood  there :  for  human 
passions,  Hogarth  holds  forth  the  pencil, 

A  huge  blast  furnace,  sweltering  heat,  one  roar  like  a  northern 
wind  ;  giant  power  of  toil,  wondrous  influence  of  flexibility  over 
stubbornness ;  the  primeval,  welded  bowels  of  the  earth  pouring 
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molten  forth,  and  liquid,  as  from  the  freshest  fountain  of  the 
eternal  mother ;  grim  shadows  from  rereward  wall  and  iron-girded 
roof ;  hroad  glare  now  running  with  its  greedy  tongue  across  the 
granite  floor,  now  coiling  swiftly  back  again,  in  the  pauses  of  each 
blast,  as  a  serpent  to  its  lair  I 

And  here  sit  Flukes,  and  Jinkle,  and  Truckling  Jim,  and  Boh 
the  Brassy,  and  Drooping  Mite,  and  Ben  the  Parson ;  swarthy, 
bare-arm  Titans  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  But  it*s  Whitsun's 
Eve  ;  they  are  about  to  be  jolly,  and  have  a  night  of  it !  Flukes 
and  Jinkle  are  laying  down  the  coppers  on  a  dog-match  to  come 
off  on  Monday — Grizzle,  the  under-shot-jawed  mastiff,  looking  on 
from  his  bed  in  the  warm  ash-heap,  with  outstretched  nose  and 
stedfast  eye,  as  if  odds  were  none  against  him  !  Jim  and  Bob 
are  scoring  a  round  of  cribbage  on  a  down-turned  keg,  whilst 
Mite,  who  is  somewhat  senile  and  tear-drojpping,  cares  not  for 
amusements  so  strong,  but  has  an  ear  whilst  Ben  halloos  the  last 
broadside  murder  from  the  "  Sheers,"  not  forgetting  that  on  the 
reddest  glow,  which  serves  instead  of  a  tablecloth,  lie  pipes  and 
shag.     It  is  as  I  say,  Whitsun's  Eve ! 

Well !  Titans  have  been  immemorially  a  thirsty  crew,  and  here 
comes  the  Titan  drop  at  last,  in  an  especial  Brown  Tom,  who^ 
beside  being  astride  on  his  barrel,  has  a  wig  on  his  head  as- 
crisp  as  an  alderman's,  though  young  Joe  has  come  running 
with  him  the  whole  way  from  the  '*  Hart,*'  where  the  company 
keep  score  !  But,  bless  you.  Brown  Tom  wears  his  wig  crisply 
when  he  has  three  XXX 's  in  him!  "Hallo!"  cries  Flukes, 
looking  up  as  Joe  sets  down  the  gallon  jug  I  very  properly  call 
Tom,  from  the  brown,  and  comfortable,  and  pipe-smoking  little 
gentleman  depicted  thereon  ;  "be  the  mates  a-coming— and  what 
be  the'st  afe— ter  ?  " 

"  They  be ;"  and  then  Joe  hesitates.  At  last  he  says, 
**  'Measter  wur  at  the  Hart,  a-paying  sum  on  'em,  and  so  I  ak's 
for  a  holiday  ;  "and  a'  got  it." 

"  Whew  !"  whistles  Flukes  ;  "  where  be'sia-goihg  ?*" 

**  To  Lichfield,"  answers  Joe,  and  as  he  speaks  his  eyes  dilate, 
and  the  ragged  smock  heaves  as  from  the  throe  of  some  deep  inar- 
ticulate gladness. 

"  The'st  could  get  smock  and  ha'lows  nearer  wum,  I  reckon," 
says  Jinkle,  as  he  scores  a  new  hieroglyphic  on  the  keg. 

"  It  in'na  a  smock,''  replies  Joe,  moving  away  ;  "  but  good 
night  'n." 
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'*  The'st  ddxma  go  )dry-lipped,"  cries  Flukes,  as  he  ills  a  bom 
and  holds  it  ^rth  ;  for  there  is  a  something  in  the  hoj  lliatr  haa 
erer  had  a  mastery  over  his  coarse,  hard  nature.  ^  W^^^  and 
what  in'na,  eh  f~ — ^the'st  hin  on  this  holiday  awhile ?  '* 

They  all  press  now  with  eager  questions,  eren  araiile  drooping 
eyes  look  up,  till  Joe,  putting  hack  Brown  Tom's  glory  a^niost 
untasted  on  the  keg,  says,  "  Well,  meaeters,  it  he  to  harken  to 
the  Minster-organ." 

** Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!'*  roars  round  ahove  the  hlast.  But  Joe  is 
gone,  and  they  have  it  to  themselves  till  the  other  mates  eome, 
the  pipes  are  lighted,  and  the  husiness  of  the  night  faiiiy  set  in. 

Joe  is  on  with  fleet  steps  heneath  the  clear  June  night, — for 
Nature  ha&  spread  her  heautifol  mantle  over  the  tired  and  shut- 
lidded  Day — ^far  away  from  those  hekhing  flames  and  lurid  smoke, 
to  where  the  serenity  of  heaven  lies  calm  and  still  upon  a  cluster 
of  forgemen's  cottages  heyond  the  swarth  common.     He  lightly 
taps  upon  a  door,  lifts  the  latch,  goes  in  :  an  old  woman  sits  read- 
ing a  very  hlaekened  hook  hy  the  strong  flre-hlaze,  for  pits  lie 
heneath  the  soil,  and  no  inflated  headle  steps  out  here  to  dole  pari^- 
given  coals.     This  woman  keeps  a  dame-school,  and  has  soothed 
Joe*s  rugged  orphanage  with  the  music  of  a  softened  word,  and 
many  an  Hi-spared  slice  from  the  hard- won  loaf !     Blessings  on 
such  hread  [-—-the  manna  of  the  world.     She  knows — ready  ear 
for  the  impulse  of  the  natural  heart — that  Joe  has  got  the  holiday ; 
so  without  more  ado,  she  lays  aside  the  hook,  and  dives  her  pal- 
sied hand  into  a  ponderous  leather  pocket  that  is  heneath  her  quilted 
gown,  and  as  she  sits,  touches  the  floor ;  wherefrom  at  last,  after  a 
jingle  that  would  he  music  to  a  hahy's  wondering  ear,  comes  forth 
a  little  lump  of  papers,  which  a  girl,   hitherto  in  the  chimney- 
comer,  steps  quickly  near  to  see  unwrapped.     One  hy  one  the 
papers  fall  into  the  dame*s  lap — the  huckster's  score,  the  hlurred 
scrap  of  copy,  the  packman's  list  of  wares,  the  leaf  of  the  thinnhed 
spelling-hook,  and,  last,  from  a  fragment  of  some  ancient  gosm, 
perhaps  the  one  of  the  long-past  marriage-May,  comes  forth,  hright 
like  a  Jewel  as  it  is,  a  minted  sovereign,  hrighter  for  the  little 
headed  drops  of  toil  that  stand  upon  it  I     The  palsied  creature 
knows  it  is  the  hoarded  thrift  of  years  gathered  up  like  sand- 
grains  from  the  shore  ;  and,  if  hoarding  it  in  her  heart  would  add 
one  jewel-drop,  there  she  would  hoard  it,  for  Joe  has  soothed  her 
weariness,  and  hrightened  up  her  fire,  and  said  God's  words  of 
grace  in  such  poor  human  speech  as  his  coarse  nurture  has.      Yet 
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wMial  she  doesn't  know  Joe's  big  secret,  and  the  grace  of  nature 
win  not  let  her  ask  it.     But  there  is  a  word  of  caution. 

"  It  'b  hardreamed,  Joe ;  and  ^e  folks  in  the  towns  be  a  pinch- 
ing lot." 

"  They  wun*na  take  we  much  in,  gran'an,"  says  JoOy  "  but 
I  *n  a'  my  sights  on.     €l^ood  night  oil  ^ee  I  " 

The  aged  creature  blesses,  and  Joe  is  glad  to  get  away  for 
his  secret  riots  to  have  vent ;  but  Nell  knows  it,  trust  me  ;  she 
ccnnes  to  the  door  with  something  which  Joe  tucka  under  his 
smock  pretty  quickly,  and  then,  with  a  nod^  he  is  of^  looking 
back,  though  his  steps  are  eager. 

Far  away  out  in  the  woodlands  the  night  is  still  more  glorious ; 
the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  gnarled  trunks,  and  flickers  like  a 
winged  spirit  on  the  gently-waving  leaves  ;  and  Joe,  fre^ened  by 
^e  night,  gets  on  brav^y,  though  now  and  then  stopping  to 
satiate  the  large  wonder  that  is  upon  him. 

He  rests  as  dawn  comes  ;  then  gets  on  more  dowly  as  day 
gathers  up  and  life  comes  out  with  newer  freshness.  Men  and 
women,  villages  and  trees,  lanes  and  brooks,  each  one  is  a  book ; 
for  this  is  the  first  time  Joe  has  been  a  traveller ;  so  it  is  far 
noon  before  he  comes  within  sight  of  Lichfield  Minster.  He  waits 
for  evening  before  he  ventures  nearer,  for  he  is  ashamed  to  meet 
the  smart  holiday-folks  in  his  poor  ragged  smoke-discoloured 
smock.  Yet  is  there  not  soul-eagerness  to  know  if  "the  big 
organ"  Scrape,  the  itinerant  fiddler,  has  told  him  about,  makes 
sweeter  sounds  than  such  as  he  has  so  long  heard  in  the  depth  and 
articulateness  of  the  mighty  forge  ? 

Evening  has  fallen.  He  steals  into  the  Cathedral,  gray,  cold, 
silent.  The  verger  is  deeping  on  a  tomb-stone ;  the  organ  is  there, 
yet  has  no  tongue  ;  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God  is  above  and 
around! 

Black  hands,  timid  feet,  wonder-expressing  gaze  into  the 
gathering  shadows,  and  Joe  reaches  the  choir  ;  when  lo  I  at  his 
ear,  the  entrancing  wonder  bursts  forth  in  its  mighty  articulate- 
ness !  His  ears  seem  filled  ;  his  heart  to  swell  aud  throb  ;  a 
haEe,  a  sort  of  reeling  film  to  gather  on  his  eyes  ;  that  which  in 
the  forge-blast  was  a  struggling  power,  blind,  gropiog,  flushes 
within  the  soul  angelrwinged  ;  the  swathement  of  genius  is  burst ; 
the  power  to  articulate  aid  create  is  bom  ;  the  forge-boy  knows 
he  is  musician ;  and  that  in  the  forge-blast,  the  winter's  wind, 

o2 
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the  voice  of  man,  one  great  universal  spirit  of  Nature's  habmont 
waits,  hut,  for  the  recognising  ear* 

-  Joe  is  as  rigid  as  the  dead  heneath  his  feet,  when  the  verger*  s 
stick,  cold  as  a  coffin-nail^  touches  him  on  the  face.  With  a  sortr 
cf  stupid  stare,  as  one  awakened  from  a  sleep^  very  visible  hj  the 
clear  orthodox  light  of  the  verger,  now  uncovered,  lantern  Jde 
looks  round,  and  beholds  not  only  the  little  frigid  icicle  of  the 
church's  much-to-be-lamented  leanness,  but  an  odd,  strange- 
looking  man,  that  has  just  stepped  down  from  the  organ-loft.  He 
is  strangely  dressed,  and  has  a  haggard,  unnatural  countenance, 
though  marked  and  sensitive  ;  a  chorister's  surplice  twisted  round 
his  head  for  the  nonce,  he  might  pass  for  chief  eunuch  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  Mahomet.  He,  whoever  he  be,  recognises  the 
power  new-bom,  for  the  brotherhood  alone  know  that  the  baptism 
of  genius  is  by  flowing  tears ;  and  Joe's  flow ;  but  just  as  this 
stranger  speaks  in  a  musical  foreign  tongue,  the  verger  raises  his 
stick  again  against  infringing-implied-smock-frocked-pauper  wick- 
edness, and  Joe  is  gone  ;  his  footfall  lingering  slowly  though,  on 
the  faint  echoes  of  the  aisle* 

Joe  has  a  penny  besides  the  minted-honesty  ;  but  this  won't  get 
a  bed,  so  far  in  the  green  lane,  where  the  evening  sun  had  glinted 
on  him,  he  finds  one  rent  free,  though  without  four-posts  or  cur- 
tains ;  and  as  certain  larks  and  thrushes  and  fieldfares  (it  may  be 
the  womankind  amongst  them)  are  up  by  times  on  the  duties  of 
their  Httle  democratic  commonwealths,  and  sing,  and  chirp,  and 
twitter,  like  veritable  human  orators,  Joe  's  up,  too,  and  away  into 
the  town. 

He  lingers  about  the  Minster  till  the  shops  are  open,  and  then 
he  has  a  greedy  eye  for  every  window,  passing  by  some  quicker 
than  others,  till  at  last,  in  a  little  odd  sort  of  bookseller's  window, 
and  in  the  very  furthest  comer  hangs — a — a — a  (I  must  have  it 
out  at  last,  Joe)  a  kit,  a  little  di-ied-up  skeleton  of  a  fiddle,  as  if  it 
had  been  played  upon  till  it  had  become  an  anatomy  ;  and  it 
hangs  there  with  a  world  of  dust  upon  it,  thicker  than  that  on  the 
few  discoloured  books  that  have  stood  so  long  open  at  certain 
pages,  that  every  parish  boy  and  chorister  know  their  contents  by 
heart,  for  even  a  friendly  draught  has  never  turned  them  over. 
Well,  having  viewed  it,  and  peeped  at  it  as  acutely  as  a  logician 
might  with  the  mind's  eye  the  three  necessary  propositions  to  his 
syllogism,  Joe,  like  a  mouse  about  to  go  into  a  trap-suspected* 
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closet,  ducks  his  head  in  at  the  door,  then  out  again,  then  in  again, 
till  at  last,  with  a  hesitating  step  and  finger  at  his  forelock,  he  gets 
fairly  into  the  shop,  and  sees  a  little  shrimp  of  an  old  fellow 
smoking  his  pipe  hehind  the  counter,  who,  being  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  lengthened  puflF,  does  not  deign  any  answer  to  Joe's  question 
as  to  price,  till  he  brings  forth  the  pound. 

"  That's  it,'*  says  the  laconic  smoker,  jerking  his  pipe  in  the 
direction  of  the  coin.  Joe  sighs  and  turns  away,  but  asks,  as  he 
reaches  the  door,  if  it  cannot  be  less  ?  A  shake  of  the  head  is, 
.however,  the  only  answer ;  and  Joe,  sighing  again,  goes  to  the 
panes  outside,  nor  seeing,  that  at  an  inn  window  opposite,  the 
stranger  from  the  organ  loft  is  watching  him.  More  than  thrice 
4ie  goes  and  comes  to  and  from  the  Minster  to  these  six  window 
panes,  like  a  himgry  bee  to  a  leaf-closed  flower,  sighing,  asking, 
looking  at  his  pound,  debating,  till  at  last  at  noon^  putting  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  the  little  old  fellow,  who  by  this  time  seems 
soothed  into  complacency  by  his  pipe,  just  laid  down,  says, — 

"  Ay,  weD,  I  suppose  it 's  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ?  and  so  *' — 

**  Please,  sir,''  says  Joe,  whom  nature  teaches  that  poverty  sits 
before  him,  "I  only  want  a  shilling  off  it,  for  gran*an  would 
think  so  much  of  a  little  bit  of  backy,  and  Nell  a  thimble,  that " — 

Oh !  divine  chords  of  the  human  heart,  how  rich  of  impulse 
when  the  hand  of  genuine  nature  touches  thee  !  Cynicism  and 
cold  poverty  now  is  forgotten,  for  the  little  lean  man  moves  to  the 
window,  takes  down  the  dusty  kit,  proves  himself  a  musician  by 
drawing  a  bow  over  it  with  a  rich  effect,  that  shows  it  to  have, 
like  many  a  human  anatomy,  a  wondrous  soul  in  a  pitiful,  poor 
encasement,  and  then  pushing  it  over  the  counter  to  Joe,  remarks 
something  again  about  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  says  it 's  his 
for  sixteen  shillings.  Just  as  Joe  's  about  to  answer,  a  broad  sha- 
dow darkens  the  aOOr,  a  voice  calls,  and  the  bookseller  goes  out ; 
first,  however,  taking  the  poimd  and  laying  four  shillings  on  the 
counter.  But  Joe  takes  up  only  ane,  squeezes  the  melodious  kit, 
first  giving  it  a  polish  on  his  smock,  into  the  green  bag,  Nell's 
secret  and  handiwork,  and  makes  his  way  out,  to  see  before  him, 
a  burly  red-faced  man  on  horseback. 

**  Ya-es,  Mr.  Melody,  ya-es,  the  law 's  too  lenient.  We  must 
have  a  little  more  hanging  before  we  put  down  human  vice.  As 
my  Aame  's  Justice  Statute,  (I  may  very  properly  remark  it  was  a 
Statute  at  Large)  five  commitments,  before  breakfast  this  morning, 
for  a  drunken  forge  riot  on  Whitsun's  Eye.    A  drunken  riot,  bro- 
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ken  heads  And  bones  ;  but  I've  settled  *em,  off  to  Jail  wi^  Fhiaos 
and  Jinkle,  and  iswo  or  three  others,  for  it 's  only  ns  niagiatn&te& 
that  can  put  human  nature  properly  down,  with  i^e  strong, arm  -of 
the  law,  and  this  arm  must  be  used  strongly,  Mr.  Melody,  I  ea|i 
tell  you  ;  but — but — what  is  this  boy  staring  it  ?  "     Joe  's  been 
looking  up,  for  he  has  heard  the  name  of  Flukes,  and  this  mi^lii^ 
^defender  of  the  British  Constitution  likes  pauper  flesh  and  blood 
to  feel  the  sword  of  justice,  but  by  no  means  to  gaze  upon  ite- 
bloated  wielder.     As  Joe  isn't  abashed,  howerer,  (right,  my  lad  !) 
the  Statute  in  broadcloth  goes  on :  '*  Look  at  yonr  betters  huml^^ 
boy,  he-m  !  and  so  go  home  and  learn  your  catechism,  and  homi- 
lity.     Be  off — it's  likely  we  shall  meet  again,  you  vagabond,  aad 
thin — /'m  stringent  against  disrespect  to  the  Coastitutbn,  Mis. 
Melody, — ^he-m !  he-m !  he-m  !     Now  a  word.     By  Friday  jua^ 
the  latest  edition  of  <^  Jinks  and  Tickle  on  Commitments  ;  and  " — 

But  Joe  is  gone  ;  so  blessings  with  thee,  humanising  heart  of 
genius  !  Hug  thy  Ht,  Joe ;  press  it  to  thee  ;  within  it  is  the  8eul 
of  Harmony^,  that  universal  Pan,  or  wondrous  binding-link  through- 
out humanity,  by  which  rough  latent  nature  may  be  humanised, 
^and  the  brutefied  satyr  of  ignwance  gently' led  onward  fr(Hn  the 
mere  sensual,  to  a,  recognisement  of  the  spiritual.  Hug  it,  Joe ! 
Better  than  Jinks  and  Tickle  on  Commitments ;  that  / — whom 
2Mkture  has  taught  a  little — can  tell  you,  Joe  ! 

Ten  years  gone  by !  an  unrecorded  unit  in  the  book  of  time, 
except  ioT  all  injustice  done,  or  human  wisdom  unaccomplished  I 

It  is  a  glorious  June  morning  ;  the  air  cool  and  blowing  fredi 
in  from  the  country,  seems  like  one  breath  of  new-mown  hay  and 
cowslipped  fields,  when  a  stranger,  on  whose  ungloved  hands  Ites 
the  wealth  of  an  Exchequer  week,  and  who  arrived  the  ni^ 
before  in  Lichfield,  in  a  Long  Acre  travelling  carriage  and  four, 
steps,  from  the  town's  most  reputed  inn,  where'he  has  set  up,  into 
a  little  street  hard  by,  before  he  has  even  breakfasted,  or  the 
waiter  laid  the  doth.    He  glances  eagerly  forward :  but,  bless  us  ! 
no  longer  dust  upon  the  window-panes,  or  little  threadbare*read 
books,  but  from  the  little  quaint  bookseller's  shop,   a  cheerfid 
spirit,  like  the  very  sun  itself,  gleams  out  upon  the  shadowed  pave- 
ment.    It 's  clear  the  doctrine  of  necessity  has  merged  into  that 
of  free-will,  and  that  humble  shag  has  mounted  up  into  astonishing 
bird's-eye.     So  it  has  ;  and  the  little  old  cynic  behind  his  well- 
filled  counter  is  not  only  working  a  cheerful  crotchet,  and  havi^ 
an  early  pipe,  but  is  superintending  the  packing  of  an  amazing 
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hamper,  bj  a  "feritable  lit&B  Mrs.  Melo%,  to£^  and  ^rim  in  satin 
bomtet  and  flow^!«d  fihawl,  and  yerj  white  stockings,  and  yery 
nice  shoes,  and  looking  altogether  as  rosy  and  fresh,  as  if  she 
were  the  yery  qneen  of  apples  from  a  tojonast  orchard  hough.  If 
I  mistake  not,  she  and  the  hamper  are  hoth  the  result  of  free-will; 
the  latter  in  an  especial  degree,  lor  there  's  going  into  it  a  great 
-  plum  cake,  «uid  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  roll  of  hird's  eye,  and  a  good 
bottle  of  Jamaica— and  folding  up,  so  as  to  lie  lightly  on  the  top,, 
a  trim  little  frock,  all  pink,  that 's  to  suit  some  little  spite  or 
another,  that  you  may  he  very  sure.  .  Well,  just  too  at  this  yery 
minute,  driyes  up  to  the  door,  a  comfortahle  sort  of  shandrydan  of 
a  gig,  so  what  with  the  diligent  apprentice  on  duty,  the  little  old 
man's  host  coat  and  hiU;,  the  little  woman  so  trim,  the  hiamper, 
and  so  on,  it  *s  clear  they  're  going  to  make  a  holiday  of  it, — and 
so  they  are,  for  it 's  Whitsun-Monday.  Ten  years  that  yery  day 
since  Joe  bought  the  kit ;  and  the  stranger's  first  word  is  of  it. 

**  Why,  bless  you,  sir,"  says  Melody,  spoiling  so  out  of  himself 
that  the  little  old  lady  lifts  her  hands,  and  the  apprentice  stops 
full  short  in  carrying  the  hamper  to  the  door, — *  whyi  it  was  no 
other  than  Joe  Huistly  as  we're  a-going  to  see.  Why,  he 's  as  well 
known  now  over  the  counties  as  the  Minster  organ — ay,  sir — and 
it's  astonishing  what  he's  brought  out  of  the  forge  as  I  may  say, 
rough  and  hissing  and  giisty  as  it  is,  and  put  it  Hke  an  angdi- 
spirit  into  the  coarse  natures  about  him.  Bless  you,  sir,  old 
Statute  the  justice  has  shut  i^  his  books,  and  haffli't  signed  a 
commitment  these  last  eighteen  months,  and  it's  clear  he's  only  in 
her  blessed  Majesty's  commission  just  to  pound  a  stray  pig  or 
donkey  now  and  then.  And  so  the  fiaming  sword  of  justice,  he 
once  kept  pretty  bright  by  pulling  out,  is  growing  rusty  in  its 
scabbard,  and  '11  stick  there,  I  hope.  Well,  sir,  fliat  kit  was  a 
blessed  step  from  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  for  Joe  's  made  fiwae 
scores  of  hearty  songs  for  the  peofde,  and  has  pit  sudbi  a  deal  of 
the  common  heart  of  human  nature  in  'em,  thi^  they  sell  by  acoir^, 
and  so  profit  him  ^nd  me  too — but  we're  going  to  aee  bim, 
and" — 

"  And  I  too,"  said  the  gaunt^  pale,  haggard  man,  in  his  brokeai 
English,  "  hut— " 

**  Ay,  sir ;  I  see  you  want,  like  many  more,  to  hear  Joe's 
story.  Well,  it's  a  cheerful  one  ;  but  step  in,  sir,  though  1  can't 
spare  you  long,  for  I  wouldn't  disappoint  Joe,  not  even  for  the 
bislu^  hims^ !  "  ^ 
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In  the  gorgeous  eyening  sunlight  of  the  same  day,  that  costly 
carriage  reaches  the  green-tree-fringed  hbundary  of  the  swartli 
common  I  have  spoken  of.  The  pale,  haggard  man  within  is  the 
great  Italian  maestro,  whom  convention  stoops  to  honour,  whom 
convention  has  hought,  whom  convention  glones  for  the  day  of 
fashion,  to  forget  and  pasB  into  ohlivion  as  soon  as  a  newer  "star  '* 
shall  arise  ;  yet  he  has  come  humhly,  not  scornfully,  to  see  tJicU 
genius,  that  earns  its  free  hut  honest  hread  hy  lahour  of  sinew  and 
muscle,  to  leave  it  without  one  hond  to  he  pure  high  priest  over 
spiritually-growing  natures  of  the  many  around. 

Up  to  the  very  door  of  the  once  dame-school  cottage  the  green 
sward  comes,  and  the  cottage  now  has  a  quaint  wooden  porch  and 
a  deal  of  ivy  ahout  it,  and  garden  palings  near,  with  clustering 
roses  and  young  trees  over  it ;  and  now  on  chairs,  on  forms,  on 
the  smooth  sward  itself,  scores  of  happy  holiday  people,  in  whitest 
smocks  and  hrightest  gowns  (not  hy  Young  England  decorated), 
ay !  and  even  gentry  too,  and  old  gray-haired  clergymen  and 
forge-masters,  and,  hest  of  all,  Mr.  Statute  the  justice  (Jinks  and 
Tickle  are  shut  up  at  home),  are  come  on  this  hlessed  evening,  in 
cool  and  shadow — ^work  done,  care  forgotten,  to  hear  Joe  and  his 
matchless  Kit.     Oh,  God  !  what  kingship  has  true  genius  ! 

And  there,  just  as  the  maestro  comes  near,  Joe  takes  his  place 
at  a  long  tahle  hefore  the  door,  and  there  is  the  kit,  and  there  is 
that  garnerer  of  the  headed  gold,  near  Joe,  as  in  her  heart ;  ay, 
and  old  Melody,  with  an  ear  as  wide  as  Orpheus*, — and  what's 
hest,  one  precious  little  womanhood  of  a  flower,  for  a  Titan  like  Joe 
to  show  forth  to  the  world  as  his  own ;  and  on  her  arm,  in  the  pink 
frock,  a  little  Joe,  all  life,  that  puts  its  tiny  gladdened  hands  forth, 
and  has  a  word  that  tells  a  pretty  tale  of  the  thimhle  and  the  green 
hag.  It's  clearly,  **Dad,  dad,  da!  "  Well,  Nell,  thou  art  a 
happy  one  ! 

The  kit 's  ready  ;  it  hegins  ;  a  score  of  forge-lads  stand  up  and 
chime  in  with  it  and  Joe's  voice  ;  and  the  songs  that  come  are  so 
ready  to  every  tongue,  flow  so  freshly  from  the  fountain  of  the 
heart,  and  are  such  a  link  of  touching  nature,  graced  with  art, 
that  he  of  convention  hends  drooping  as  a  disciple,  whilst  rough 
swart  faces  wonder  earnestly,  as  if  they  never  heard  that  match- 
less kit  hefore  ;  and  the  hahy,  too,  has  crept  to  Joe*s  knee,  with 
little  hlue  eyes  uplifted  at  the  dancing  strings  ;  and  Nell  has  but 
one  gaze  ;  it  is  for  the  face  of  the  kit's  dear  master. 
,  The  last  string  hasn't  done  vibrating  before  that  memorable  old 
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Brown  Tom  and  his  wig  come  on  the  tahle,  looking  as  crisp  and 
as  curling  as  ever  ;  for  as  Joe  knows  there  is  no  need  to  stand  and 
wait  upon  the  soul  of  harmony  with  thirsty  lips  ;  the  true  spirit 
once  awakened,  enjoyment  stands  erect,  where  sensuality  crawled 
to  bind  and  to  debase  ! 

Well,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  the  mciestro  comes  forward  straight 
at  once,  and  grasps  Joe's  homy  hand  ;  ay,  and  isn't  too  proud,  pre- 
sently, to  touch  Tom's  wig  ;  and  that  done,  he  tells  all  about  his 
thoughts  when  that  kit  was  bought,  and  then  tries  to^  tempt  Joe 
from  the  forge  to  earn  convention's  gold. 

**Why,  thank 'ye,  no,  sir,"  says  Joe,  straight  out  at  once,- 
without  a  minute's  hesitation.  **  They  're  fine  things  you  tell 
about,  but  they  don't  tempt  me.  No  ;  the  bit  of  talent  I  have 
I  '11  keep  for  struggling  human  creatures  ;  for  the  souls  of  poor 
men  only  want  awakening,  so  as  to  soften  the  despised,  rough, 
latent  spirit,  and  pave  the  way  for  truth  and  knowledge.  This  is 
what  I  try  to  do,  sir,  and  hope  to  do,  sir,  from  the  hour  I  heard 
the  Minster  organ.  Ay,  sir,  and  I  don't  think  I  'm  far  wrong, 
when  I  tell  you,  poor  scholar  as  I  am,  that  men  of  'genius  are 
God's  natural  priesthood,  toho  -only  serve  truly  on  humanity's 
GREAT  ALTAR,  when  they  make  that  genius  free  to  all,  as  the  light 
and  air  of  heaven !  I  think  ye,  sir,  Nell  and  the  kit,  and  these 
dear  friends  around,  are  quite  enough  for  one  man's  happiness. 
Yes  ;  the  kit,  as  Melody  knows,  has  done  wonders  !  " 

What  with  songs  and  Brown  Tom,  and  a  dance  as  merry  as  the 
fairies  beneath  the  stars,  a  precious  ending  to  the  holiday  is  made 
of  it ;  a  very  Whitsun's  night  to  welcome  in  the  blushing  summer ; 
and  so,  better  than  bull-dog  Grizzle  matches  (by  the  way,  the  old 
fellow  frisks  his  tail,  and  courts  the  bale's  steps) ;  better  than 
cribbage  scorings  on  a  down-turned  keg  ;  better  than  roared 
murder  from  the  **  Sheers  ;"  better  than  "  Jinks  and  Tickle  on 
Commitments,"  is  this — the  spirit  of  advance  that  has  thus  crushed 
the  coarse  and  sensual ! 

But  long  before  the  dance  is  over,  the  maestro  is  gone,  alone  ; 
worse  than  alone  ;  with  no  one  that  hangs  upon  his  footstep  ;  with 
no  heart  but  false  ones,  that  feast  upon  and  speculate  for  his  gold ! 
Thus  does  Intellect's  false  worship  of  Mammon  end  !  The  once- 
prized  flower  of  convention's  praise  is  at  last  cast  rereward,  as  a 
weed  down-trodden  without  a  name ! 

Every  grasping  hand,  every  smile  on  this  night,  is  the  record, 
Joe,  of  thy  worship  of  the  true  t 
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blessings  on  ihee,  Joe ;  blessings  on  tby  kit ;  blesBings  ^n 
ererj  one  like  iAiee^  iliat  awakens  the  inner  soul ;  blesnngB  mi 
aD  true  genius,  that  helps  on  its  way  the  mighty  vital  li^  ofhemrt 
ihat  is  abroad.  For  the  so-called  mythos  of  Pan  was  but  the 
intuition  of  the  eternal  truth  ;  that  one  great  tcml  and  fdlowtkip 
ofharmony  had  yet  to  spiritualise,  and  link  ioge^ier  dte  miohtt 

BBOTHEBHOOD   01^  MAN. 


MY  HEART  IS  LIKE  THE  BEE. 


Oh  !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee  — 

For  it  danoeth  up  and  down 
O'er  each  happy  ^ing  it  sees. 

In  the  country,  in  the  town. 

Oh  1  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee — 

For  'tis  ever  murmuring 
A  low  tune  of  quiet  joy 

O'er  each  fair  and  lovely  thing. 

Oh !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee — 

For  from  every  thing  it  meets. 
Be  it  fair,  or  be  it  foul, 

It  sucks  nothing  but  the  sweets. 

Oh !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee — 

For  from  every  lowly  flower . 
It  doth  bring  a  solace  home 

For  the  cold  and  wintry  hour. 

Oh  !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee — ■ 

For  all  gently  it  shall  creep, 
At  the  even-song  of  life, 

To  its  nest,  and  go  to  sleep. 

But  my  Heart 's  not  like  the  Bee — 

It  shall  wake  again,  and  fly 
Where  the  sweet  things, never  wither, 

And  the  bright  things  never  die. 

And  my  Heart 's  not  like  the  Bee — 

'Twill  be  then  a  bliss  to  know. 
That  'twas  a  wise  and  faithfal  heart, 

To  SEE  NOUGHT  BUT  GOOD  BBIX>W  ! 

R.    £.    B.    MlOLBLliAN. 
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IRELAND  AND  THE  IRISH. 

BY  A  NATIVB. 

WraoT  all  is  dai^ness,  he  does  a  public  good  who  holds  up  a 
rush  taper,  and,  even  in  times  of  greater  enlightenment,  there  are 
jpeeesfies  in  the  temple  of  Truth  where  «yen  a  feeble  light  is  of  im- 
p<»ianoe.  One  of  the  worst  lighted  of  the  courts  in  that  temple 
has  been  the  poHtical  one  ;  and  the  darkest  recess  in  that  court, 
Iru^  polities.  There  it  has  been  all  groping — darkness  that  could 
he  felt.  A  few  farthing  candles  have  heen  rafeed,  but  they  have 
done  little  to  dispel  the  gloom.  Still  do  the  most  erroneous  views 
of  Ireland's  policy  and  prospects  obtain  credence,  and  even  its  actual 
condition  is  unknown  or  misunderstood. 

It  may  seem  a  bold  thing  for  an  Irishman  to  raise  his  torch  of 
hogwood  amongst  tiie  patent  waxlights  of  great  metropolitan  news- 
paper and  government  commissioners.  But  as  he  thinks  his, 
ahhough  a  ruder  and  less  beautiful  instrument,  will  throw  rays  to 
a  greater  distance,  and  enlighten  a  wider  range,  he  feels  it  his 
dnty  to  do  so. 

But  dropping  metaphor,  there  is  really  so  much  misconception 
of  Irish  questions,  not  only  amongst  the  people  of  England  gene- 
rally, hut  amongst  the  most  popular  and  approved  writers,  that 
though  but  feebty  fitted  for  the  task,  I  would  fain  be  heard. 

Thus  Ireland  is  too  generally  spoken  of  as  a  continuous  scene 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  as  a  place  where  life  and  property  are 
insecure,  and  her  peojde  as  improvident,  and  almost  incapable, 
and  perfectly  careless,  of  improvement.  Even  those  writers  most 
quoted  and  relied  upon,  bo^  by  politicians  and  law -makers,  are 
often  vague  and  conjectural  in  their  statements  of  facts,  and 
graierally  false  in  their  conclusions.  ''  Ireland,*'  says  Mr.  Niched, 
''  is  no]nr  suffipring  under  a  circle  of  evils,  producing  and  repro- 
ducing one  another.  Want  of  capital  produces  want  of  employ- 
ment— want  of  employment  turbulence  and  misery — insecurity 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  so  on.  Until  tMs  circle 
is  hroken  the  evils  must  continue,  and  probably  augment.  The 
first  thing  to  be  ^me  is  to  give  security  —  that  will  produce  or 
invite  capital,  and  capital  "will  give  emj^yment."     Mr.  Fost^ 
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indulges  in  the  same  system  of  circles.  He  tells  us  it  is  intense 
competition  produces  want  of  employment,  that  starvation,  that 
discontent,  disturbance,  insecurity,  and  so  on.  "It  is  an  unhappy 
circle  of  mischief,  out  of  which  all  political  disturbances  have 
arisen."  To  such  plausible-looking  theories,  I  altogether  object : 
though  they  look  well  in  print  and  sound  like  sense  and  philoso- 
phy, like  all  circles  and  ciphers,  they  are  hollow  and  valueless. 
To  the  statements  on  which  they  depend,  I  would  give  a  positive 
denial,  and  equally  false  are  the  theories  deduced  from  them. 

There  is  a  fearful  amount  of  insecurity  of  life  and  property 
here,  as  I  shall  show,  but  it  is  not  such  as  these  writers  would 
suggest.  The  kind  of  insecurity  they  would  have  to  be  believed 
exists  only  in  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Ireland,  and  there 
it  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  would  at  once  disappear  under  wise 
and  humane  legidation.  Did  such  exist,  we  want  neither  capital 
nor  employment ;  nor  our  people  industry,  intelligence,  knowledge 
or  virtue.  I  put  these  statements  in  opposition  to  the  cant  phrases 
and  stereotyped  slang  which  are  made  an  excuse  for  the  enactment 
of  coercive,  and  the  maintenance  of  mischievous  and  oppressive, 
laws, — and  I  engage  to  maintain  this  truth. 

First.  I  have  said  that  the  accusation  of  insecurity  of  property 
and  disobedience  to  the  laws  applies  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  Ireland :  that  portion  comprises  parts  of  the  midland 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Roscommon,  King's  County,  and  the  inland 
portions  of  Waterford,  Clare,  Galway,  and  Limerick :  though  ex- 
tending through  so  many  counties,  it  does  not  contain,  probably,  more 
than  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  has  always  beenihe  battle-ground 
of  Ireland,  and  exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  races,  and  something 
of  the  reckless  and  unsettled  habits,  and  love  of  change  and  ad- 
venture, which  characterise  other  districts.  There,  first  feudalism 
was  brought  into  contact  with  clanship,  and  after  fearful  struggles 
partially  displaced  it ;  and  there,  in  after  years,  the  naturalised 
3 axon  combated  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland  with  later  invaders, 
and  was  himself  displaced  for  the  more  ready  tools  of  government. 
To  these  circumstances  we  may  perhaps  trace  its  present  condi- 
tion. But  even  this  part  of  Ireland  is  greatly  falsifiea.  The  peoplfe 
are  physically  the  finest  in  Ireland  ;  and,  mentally,  not  inferior  to 
any  ;  they  have  all  the  generosity,  ardour,  and  attachment  of  the** 
Irish  character,  and  more  of  independence  and  manliness.  Under 
a  just  and  kindly  government  they  would  be  sure  to  become  indus- 
trious, careful,  and  happy. 
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•  Of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  tliere 
is  na  place  on ;  earth  where  there  is  more  security :  there  is  a 
degree  of  moral  elevation  and  depth  of  religious  feeling,  especially 
in  the  South,  rarely  to  he  met  with,,  which  is  the  host  of  all  secu- 
rities ;  with  this  there  is  a  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  and  a  power 
of  endurance  under  privation  and  suffering,  quite  unknown  in 
England.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  petty  larceny  cases,  which 
have  their  ohvious. origin  in  want  and  distress,  our  courts  are  all 
hut  idle ;  at  neither  of  the  four  last  assizes  in  the  city  of  Cork 
were  there  more  than  six  or  eight  criminal  cases  for  trial,  and 
amongst  the  whole  hut  one  of  an  aggravated  character.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  county :  in  neither  has  there  heen  husiness  for  a 
secopd  jury.  In  the  adjoining  county  of  Kerry  there  is  the  same 
ahsence  of  crime  of  an  aggravated  character.  There  has  not  heen 
a  capital  conviction  in  either  for  eleven  years  ;  yet  these  two 
counties  alone  possess  a  larger  population  than  the  whole  of  the 
disturhed  districts,  as  they  are  called.  Such,  also,  is  the  condition 
of  the  Western  counties  of  Connaught — although  the  people  are 
the  poorest  on  earth — of  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Wicklow, 
Kildare,  Meath,  Duhlin,  Louth,  <fec. :  in  one  of  these  at  a.  late 
assizes  there  was  not  a  single  case  for  trial.  Such,  also,  is  the  con^ 
dition  of  large  portions  of  those  counties  where  the  sacrifice  of 
life  has  heen,  alas !  too  frequent — even  of  Tipperary  itself.  Of  the 
Province  of  Ulster  I  need  not  speak  ;  even  the  most  prejudiced 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  ahode  of  industry,  prosperity,  and  of  all 
the  advantages  of  advanced  civilisation ;  yet  the  counties  of  Ulster 
contain  2,500,000  of  the  population  of  the  country — ^fiilly  one- 
third. 

'  It  is  plain,  then,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
portion,  Ireland  enjoys  a  high  moral  position,  and  that  the  general 
charge  is  false,  that  life  and  property  are  insecure.  Of  this  unsettled 
portion  I  have  said  nothing,  either  in  contradiction  of  the  reports 
generally  circulated  concerning  it,  or  in  extenuation  of  its  faults. 
I  know  the  facts  to  he  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  given  to  the  puhlic,  hut  it  would  require  an  amount  of 
detail  altogether  inconsistent  with  my  present  purpose  to  place 
them  in  their  true  light ;  yet,  taking  them  at  their  worst  and  from 
the  most  prejudiced  sources,  they  give  no  foundation  to  the  preva- 
lent opinions  with  regard  to  Ireland  generally.  And  yet,  were  it 
otherwise,'  could  it  he  wondered  at?  We  should  rememher 
we  are  speaking  of  a  country,  one-half  of  whose  population  are 
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ahrays  (m  the  y^ge  of  destitution^ — one^third,  foar  throe  moatfasr  of 
tiie  jear,  absolate  paupers  ;  without  any  means  of  mipgarting' 
existence  but  the  charity  of  neighbourB  just'  one  degree  better  eff 
than  themselyes.     I  know  it  is  thought  by  some  that  i^iese  timngs 
are  exaggerated — that  such  a  cond^on  of  the  people  is  toa  m«»K* 
sirouB  to  be  belieyed ;  but,  no  ;  it  is  fearfollj  true.     I  will  give 
just  one  case ;  but  it  is  a  faithful  sample  of  two-thirds  of  Ireland: 
it  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Oonmiittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  distress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow,  a  place  lookedT 
jxpoD.  as  rather  better-conditioned  than  the  ayerage  of  our  rural' 
districts ;  Mallow  being  one  of  our  most  thriying  inland  ttywni^ 
lying  within  tw^ity  miles  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  possessing  eon- 
siderably  oyer  the  ayerage  number  of  resident  gentry ;  in  fact,  Ha 
place  where  any  one  acquainted  with  Ihe  Sotnth  of  Ireland  wotdd 
expect  to  find  least  distress.     Here  fiye  townlands  had  been  care^ 
fblly  gone  oyer,  the  inhabitants  personally  yisited,  anil  an  accurate 
report  diade  out,  the  sum  of  which  is — ^that  of  a  population  of 
1,322,  721  are  in  a  state  of  great  destitution  ;  many  of  ^em: 
liying  on  nettles  and  com  kale  ; — and  eyen  of  the  farmers,  wha 
are  not  mentioned  in  this  number  as  destitute,  few  haye  more 
tluui  will  giye  themselyes  and  their  dependents  one  meal  of  pota- 
toes a-day  until  the  new  crops  are  in.     Eyen  in  the  cities,  and  of 
^ose  who  are  at  work,  thousands  are  imable  to  earn  more  than 
will  purchase  a  sufficiency  of  the  worst  possible  description  of 
human  food,  wi^out  one  penny  to  pay  for  clothe  or  lodging. 

Would  it  be  wonderful  if,  under  such  circumstances,  outrage  and 
anarchy,  yice  and  crime  should  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  ? 
But  they  do  not.  You  enter  one  of  the  abodes  of  wretchedness 
by  which  we  are  snrroimded,  you  hear  neither  repinings  nor  dis- 
content ;  the  wife  or  mother,  if  there  be  such,  giyes  utterance  tor 
none  but  sounds  of  trust  and  gratitude ;  and  they  are  neither 
cant  phrases  nor  religious  slang,  learned  by  rote  to  be  parroted 
forth  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  but  the  sincere  and  earnest  breathings 
of  the  heart.  The  children  eyince  a  degree  of  mirthfiilness  almost 
ktcredible  under  such  circumstances ;  while  the  father,  the  poor  drudge 
who  has  worked  his  day  for  the  miserable  pittance  that  half  supports 
^em,  has  enough  of  the  mother's  piety,  and  of  the  children's  chew- 
fulness  to  enable  him  to  bear  his  lot  without  repining,  and  to 
preserye  him  alike  from  despondency  and  yice.  Surely  *•  Crod 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  :  "  but  He  does  more ;  He 
gives  to  his  stricken    children  hopes  and   consolations  whidi 
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bvi^iieii  the  darkest  lot.  It 'is  not  from  sucIl  a  peqde  rebellk»i 
and  oiftrage  are  to  be  feared  :  1^  the  hand  of  lore  and  gentlen^s 
be  extended  towards  them,  and  there  will  be  a  sure  retom  (^  trust 
and  gratitude :  it  is  onlj  a  continuation  of  wrong  foid.  opp*Qa»oa 
which  can  goad  ihem  to  resistance. 

Is  it  thus  untme  that  insecurity  of  life  and  pfroperty.  exists  in 
Ireland  ?     Alas !  no.     I  hare  already  asserted  that  it  doefr^ — 
insecnrity  is  the  rule,  security   the  exception :    not  confined  to 
this  or  that  district,  but  oyerspreading  the  whole  country.     But 
it  is  not  the.  insecurity  of  the  capitalist  or  the  landholder,  but  of 
the  peasant,  of  the  broken-down  tiller  of  the  soil.     It  is  not  the 
insecurity  of  a^  few  proprietors;  but  of  millions  of  the  pet^le,  the 
great  mass  of  those  whose  toil  feeds  a  rapacious  oligarchy.     The 
farmer  knows  not  from  one  season  to  another  whether  he  will  be 
allowed  to  till  that  groxmd  which  yields  to  him.  a  miserable  and 
precarious  support ;  nay,  he  knows  not  when  he  has  pknighed 
the  land,  and  put  in  the  seed,  and  watdied  ayer  it  with  patient 
lolling,   whether  he  ^lall  dare  to  reap  where  he  has   sown,: 
ay,   he  may  reap  too  ;   he  may  plough,  and  sow,  and  re2^ 
and  winnow,  but  he  dare  not  eat  Ihe  fruit.     The  old  law  said  : 
'^Ye   shall  not  muzzle  the   ox  that  treadeth  out  the   com." 
But  the  new  law  saith  to  the  human  labourer:     ^Thou   shalt 
not  eat  of  the  results  of  thy  industry."     The   curse   on  man 
at  first  was  :  **  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  ;" 
hut  the  Irish  peasant  is  doubly  cursed,  for,  though  the  sweat 
drop  from  his  brow  like  rain,  bread  he  dare  not  eat ;  his  com 
and  his  cattle  feed  the  blacksmith  of  Bimiingham,  and  the  weaver 
of  Manchester, — (blessings  on  them  both,  they  are  fast  grow- 
ing into  men!) — ^but   the  down-trodden  peasant  of  Erin  may 
roam  over  her  green  fields,  and  mark  the  young  com  shoot  ixp, 
and  gather  into  ear  and  ripen,  but  it  blooms  not  for  him  :  by  him 
stands  the  agent  of  his  foreign  landlord,'  to  snatch  from  him  liie 
fruits  which  his  toil  has  wrested  from  the  worn  out  and  overdone 
soil ;  and  if  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  he  turns  him  out  to 
starve  by  the  wayside,  to  make  room  for  the  more  profitable — 
mcNre  profitable,  because  more  justly  treated.  Nay,  he  sends  him  not 
out  alone  ;  his  nei^bour,  who  would  h9,ve  shared  with  him  his  last 
potato,  is  cast  out  too  ;  and  as  extermination  is  the  object — as  the 
beggars  would  be  troublesome  about  the  estate — whoever  gives 
shelter  to  the  desolate  wanderers,  even  in  a  idiealing  on  a  barren 
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moor,  is  visited  'with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  that  most  fearfol 
engine  of  oppression  to  the  friendless  peasant  ! 

Security  of  life  and  property! — it  is  a  mockery  in  Ireland  ; 
amongst  the  millions  of  her  children,  there  is  no  such  thing.     Do 
we  require  proof  ? — ^Ever^  day's  report  hrings  with  it  the  harrowing 
details  ;  now  it  is  the  occupants  of  a  single  cahin,  now  those  of  a 
village,  who  are  rohhed  of  their  all,  and  turned  out  to  starve. 
Proof, — ^you  see  it  in  the  squalid  rags  of  thousands  who  flock  to 
reap  your  own  fields  in  the  harvest  time — ^you  see  it  in  the  thoa- 
sands  who  throng  the  quays  of  your  maritime  ports,  to  seek  that 
security  in  foreign  lands,  which  is  not  granted  to  them  on  the  soil 
which  their  fathers  reclaimed  from  the  mountain  side  and  the  har- 
ren  moor,  and  of  which,  in  many  cases,  they  were  also  the  lords. 

Let  us  dwell  a  Httle  longer  on  this  proof  of  insecurity — I  mean 
emigration.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  so  wedded  to  his  home  as 
the  Irishman.  The  Englishman  or  the  Scotchman  leaves  his  native 
place  with  comparative  indifference  :  with  us  it  is  a  life-struggle  ; 
the  instinct  of  love  and  country  is  stronger  than  in  most  men,  the 
domestic  affections  are  more  intense  and  sacred,  and  the  social 
feelings  of  friendship  and  relationship  are  more  powerful  and 
hinding  ;  hence,  the  departure  of  a  hody  of  emigrants  is  one  of 
the  most  harrowing  scenes  the  eye  can  light  upon,  even  in  this 
land  of  suffering  ;  the  wailing  and  lamentations  of  some,  the  calm, 
suhdued  grief  of  others,  the  wild  over-acted  merriment  of  others, 
put  on  to  conceal  their  anguish,  and  cheer  the  spirit  of  some  one 
left  hehind, — hut  through  which  you  see  the  starting  tears.  How 
often  have  I  seen  strong  men  weeping  scalding  tears  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  friends,  aged  men  and  women  struck  down  under 
the  hereavement  of  losing  the  last  remnants  of  their  families !  I 
shall  never  forget  one  aged  woman:  she  sat  upon  a  heam,  her 
straining  eyes  riveted  upon  the  receding  emigrant  ship,  and  as  it 
left  her  sight  she  raised  one  long  dismad  scream  of  anguish,  the 
dreadful  music  of  a  hreaking  heart.  Her  tale  was  sad  but  short. 
Her  "two  fine  hoys"  had  gone  to  America  three  years  before, 
and  her  niece  and  daughter,  the  last  remnants  of  her  family,  were 
departing,  and  she  was  left  alone,  with  no  refuge  but  the  work- 
house, or  the  charity  of  her  neighbours.  These  emigrants  no 
country  need  be  ashamed  of ;  they  are  healthy,  robust,  inteUigent, 
and  industrious,  careful  even  to  parsimony,  and  what  is  of  more 
value,  they  are  chaste,  temperate,  and  virtuous.     Would  such  men 
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go  away  if  tbere  was  security  for  life  and  property  at  home  ? 
They  are  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Clare,  Galway, 
and  Limerick  ;  they  leave  the  finest  land  in  Ireland,  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  to  till  the  deserts  ;  a  climate  where  the^'  can 
work  the  whole  year,  for  one  where  they  can  work  hut  six  monli^hs. 

There  is  ahundance  of  reclaimahle  land  in  Ireland  in  the  same 
condition — so  far  as  human  industry  is  concemed^as  it  was  left 
hy  the  deluge.  They  carry  with  them,  and  spend  in  the  expenses 
of  transit,  abundant  capital  for  its  redemption  from  waste,  and 
they  have  willing  hands  and  stalwart  arms,  but  it  neither  can  nor 
will  be  sold,  and  they  dare  not  ^x.  a  spade  in  it :  3850  such 
emigrants  left  the  port  of  Limerick  this  spring,  as  many  more 
must  have  taken  their  departure  from  other  ports ;  the  whole  num- 
her  cannot  fall  short  of  10,000  in  the  year,  from  Tipperary  and 
the  surroxmding  counties  alone.  What  a  drain  is  this  upon  the 
industrious  and  virtuous  inhabitants  of  a  district  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  little  more  than  1,000,000  !  Suicidal  landlords  of  Tip- 
perary— of  Ireland,  ye  are  driving  into  banishment  the  men  who 
would  relieve  you  from  debt  and  pauperism,  and  make  the  titles 
ye  possess,  not  empty  soimds  as  at  present,  the  mockery  of  those 
amongst  whom  ye  flaunt  them ;  men  who  would  save  you  from  the 
clutches  of  the  bailiff  and  the  money-lender.  Ye  are  draining  your 
hmds,  not  of  its  superabundant  moisture,  but  of  its  industrious 
and  thrifty  population,  and  retaining  the  idle,  the  imbecile,  and 
the  extravagant.  I  will  not  say,  **  Go  to,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and 
howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you," — for  they  have 
already  overtaken  ye.  **  Your  gold  and  your  silver  are  cankered, 
and  your  garments,  (the  flimsy  trappings  of  your  former  greatness) 
are  worn  and  moth-eaten."  Ye  are  a  scoff  and  a  byword,  the 
beggarly  hangers  on  of  aristocracy,  watching  for  the  shreds  and 
droppings  of  pensions  and  sinecures,  or  grabbling  amongst  black- 
legs and  horse  jockeys,  for  the  spoils  of  the  silly  sons  of  the 
EngUsh  nobility. 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  insecurity  of  property  amongst  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks.  At  present  those  banks  hold  about  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  unemployed  capital — judging  from  the  Cork 
banks,  of  which  alone  I  know  anything — and  \5rhere  400,000Z.  are 
deposited.  Much  the  largest  portion  of  this  belongs  to  small 
farmers.  The  average  deposits  are  under  30?. ;  the  interest  less 
than  3  per  cent.     Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  a  farmer 
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"wh&Be  land  wants  everythiog  that  ia  necessaiy  to  makeit&iutfiil*. 
would  not  put  his  little  savinga  into  a  bank  wliere  he.  gets  leas 
than  3  per  cent,  for  it,  wlien  he  might  put  it  into  his  land^  aaid 
make  10  or  20  per  cent.,  if  he  were  sure  of  its  remaining  his  owzl 
There  is  no  bank  to  the  farmer  like  the  soil ;  every  extara,  sbiHing 
and  every  extra  effort  it  repays  with  redoubled  interest.     Sonoie  of 
the  scenes  at  one  bank»  though  indications  o£  the  unsound  condifcioa 
of  society,  are  highly  ludicrous  ;  frequently  the  manager^  or  one  of 
the  clerks,  is  ccdled  out  to  some  one  on  particular  buamfiBs  ;  a 
gaunt  peasant  is  in  waitiug,  who,  after  carefully  peering,  through 
the  doors  to  see  that  no  one  is  listening,  pulls  off  his  hat,  and 
whispers  softly,  that  he  has  a  pound  or  two  to  have  kept  for  him^ 
but  adds  wiUi  energy,  "  God  bless  your  honour,  and  drnt't  tdl 
anybody. "     He  then  produces  the  money  from,  soma  neaeaSr  in  Ha 
drapery  ;  but  should  any  one  appear  it  is  inatantly  coosreyed.  badK 
to  its  place  of  concealmant     But  the  naoney  ia  the  saying  banks 
fonns  but  a  small  portion,  of  the  savings  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ; 
the  greater  number  will  not  trust  them  even  there,  and  preier 
hiding  their  accumulations  in  some  cranny  in  their  hovels^  the 
squalid  condition  of  which  is,  in  many  cases,  preserved  to  a^^ert 
suspicion.     Yet  how  have  these  miserable  savings  beea  gfdned.?^ 
One  would  think,  from  the  caution  and  fears  of  the  posfiesfiors^ 
they  were  the  produce  of  fraud  or  violence  ;  fax  fromi  it ;  they  ace 
the  gleanings  of  the  most  rigid  parsimony,  from  the  resu&Si  of 
hard,  earnest,  and  most  ill-paui  toQ. 

The  previous  reasoning  replies  also  to  two  other  items  in  Mr. 
Nichols'  magic  circle — want  of  capital,,  and  want  of  employment. 
Were  there  security  to,  the  farmer,,  there  is  over  l,000,OOOLin 
our  savings,  banks,  and  to  this  we  might  add  at  least  as  much 
more,  which  would  assuredly  be  at  once  expended,  oa  oui:  waste 
and  half-tilled  lands,  giving,  employment  to  all  ouc  surphiapc^ula^ 
tion  ;,  an  employment  they  are  ready  to  undertake  at  once,,  requiiv 
ing  neither  training  nor  acts  of  parliament.  To  the  other  diarge, 
of  "want  of  industry,"  the  dockyards  and  harvest-fields,  the 
workshops  and  railways  of  England,  and  the  praiines  and  back- 
woods of  America^  give  the  most  emphatic  denial ;.  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  benumbing  influence  of.  kopdess 
poverty,  and  the  contentment  produced  by  devoir  o£  advancement, 
have  had  their  influence  on  the  national  character  ;:^-'and.it  would 
take,  perhaps,  a  generation  or  two  even  of  more  wioe  and  just 
government  than  we  have*  OFor  yet  been,  blesaed  wiib.  in.  Ireland, 
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to  produce^  that   self-dependence  and  untiring:  peoaoTerance  ^r 
wHick  the  English  people  are  remarkable. 

There  is  but  ona  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland^  and  it  is 
comprised  in  one  word — jusxige  ;  justice  to^  her  toilmg,  ill-^slad, 
ilL-houaed,  ill-fed  children.  She  might»  with  a  fair  dadm  ta  being 
lieard>  ask  of  England  merej,  and  a  helping  hand  as  w^i.  Erom 
her  she  haa  received  the^  deep  wounds  that  yet  rai&le  in  her  side»; 
but  let  her  receive,  justice^  &ee<  u&syotod  justice,,  and  rapidly  will 
the  evils  of  her  condition  disappear,  and  plenty  and  prosperity  viut 
her^  This  is  vague :  I  will  explain^  what  I  mean.  It  is,  security  &r 
life  and  property — the  caioi  phrase  of  some  of  her  doetitm^,  htt  not 
aa  they  mean*  it : — aeourity,  not  for  the  lorcUing  in.  hia  castle,  he 
doea  not  re<][uii:e  it,  but  for  the  peasant  in  his  cottage ;  isa^for  the 
landowuier,^  but^rom  him  ; — security  te  the  poor  ntan  for  the  just 
results  of  hia  industry.  There  axQ  robbers  and  mard^ers  in 
Ireland  ^wdbio.  distuitb  its  whole  moral  and  physieaL  coofitkutboc,  and 
pre^nt  itaprogi^ss;  but  they  are  not  clad  in  raga  erfneae^  bat  in 
brocades  and  broad  clothe  reclining  m  saloona,  Hviag  in  duba  and 
palaces,  and  r^eived  and  acknowledged  in^  the  houses  of  the  great 
•r— not  the  puny  midnight  assassin  doing  his  solitary  mflrder^  but 
wholesale  slaughterers^  who  sweep  away  whole  families  by  tens 
and  hundceda,  at  a  time— uot  the  caitiff  wretch*,  driven  by  pemirj 
to  anatck  firom.  the  traveller  his  gold».  and  trembting  finr  l£fi  c(mse- 
quences^  but  men  of  title,  noblemen^  as  the^r  are  called,  wresting 
fiom*  the  trembUng  hand  of  penury  the  bread  of  life,  from  the 
toiling  hand  of  induatry  its  hard-earned  pFofit8>  and  doing^  the 
whole  with  legal  sanction,  according  to  act  of  parliament. 

To  do  ihat  justice,  to.  effect  that  security,  the  whde  system  of 
landed  tennse  should  be  altered — ^it  is  at  present  most  airtificial  and 
absurd.  Impreiv^ments  are  proposed,  and  they  ^w  a  dispositiott 
to  grapple  with  the  monster  evil  oi  Irebuid,  but  they  aa^  but 
tinkenngs.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  simple  £^!m  of  lease  should 
be  appointed  ;  landholdera  should  be  obliged  to  ^ve  them,  by 
decreeing  that,  in  all  dispiififr  about  lan4  where  thare  is  not  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  the  eontracy,  and  in  all  doubtful  eases,  the 
occupier  should  be  deemied  to  be  the  owner.  This  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  all  otiier  property ;  why  ia  land  an*  exception  ? 
ThuB  would  the  grtmting  of  leases  be  enforced.  These  ^(rald  be 
as  simple  aa  possible,  and  always  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord, 
as  they  woidd  be  for  his  protection,  and  not  that  of  the  tenant. 

The  sec(H3d.  improvement  proposed  ia  no  doubt  of  rake ;  yet  is. 
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it  like  Portia's  maxim,  "  To  do  a  great  good,  do  a  little  wron^.'* 
There  seems  no  fairer  claim  than  that  of  the  tenant-farmer  to 
remuneration,  when  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  gives  up  his 
land  greatly  enhanced  in  value.     He  horrows  it  in  a  certain  con- 
dition ;  if  he  improves  it  while  in  his  possession,  surely  he  should 
he  allowed  for  that  improvement ;  he  should  not  he  made  to  give 
back  more  than  he  has  received.     The  usurer  who,  with  his  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent.,  requires  also  whatever  his  debtor  may  hare 
realised,  would  be  looked  upon  as  doubly  iniquitous,  yet  such  usurers 
are  our  landholders — they  exact  for  what  they  lend  the  highest 
possible  rate  of  interest,  and  when  they  get  back  their  own, 
require  also  the  vested  energies  of  their  debtors.     This  is  mani- 
festly imjust;  and  yet,  to  do  justice,  government  is  obliged  to  do 
an  act  of  injustice.     The  tenant  made  a  voluntary  agreement — at 
least  as  voluntary  as  a  drowning  man  could  be  said  to  make  with 
him  who  offers  to  save  him  from  destruction — and  they  are  obliged 
to  step  in  between  the  necessities  of  the  victim  and  the  crushing 
influence  of  a  tyrannous  system.     They  are  obliged  to  say  to  the 
landholder — **  From  the  necessities  of  his  condition,  you  have  forced 
from  your  tenant  unjust  and  arbitrary  engagements.   .  We  know 
you  have  his  promise  to  fulfil  them,  but  we  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  enforced."     Surely  there  can  be  something  better  than  this  ! 
What  endless  sources  of  litigation  will  it  give  rise  to — how  ineffec- 
tual is  its  protection  ?     The  tenant  will  still  be  dependent  on  his 
landlord,  the  victim  of  oppression  and  petty  tyranny,  and  of  the 
iearful  evils  of  legal  persecution,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  curses  of 
Ireland. 

The  whole  borrowing  system  should  be  discountenanced,  and 
every  encouragement  and  facility  given  to  purchasers  of  land.  The 
laws  of  entail  and  all  the  legal  difficulties  and  technicalities  sur- 
rounding its  sale  and  transference  should  be  done  away  with,  and 
it  should  be  rendered  as  easy  for  a  man  to  buy  an  acre,  or  half 
an  acre  of  land,  as  a  cow  or  a  sheep.  The  immense  tract  of 
country  kept  waste  by  the  nominal  titles  which  a  few  possess  to 
them,  should  bo  given  up  to  the  husbandman,  the  value  of  those 
nominal  titles  paid,  and  the  drones  driven  from  the  hive.  When 
such  things  are  done,  a  free  and  independent  resident  proprietary 
would  spring  up.  In  a  few  years  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
in  Ireland  would  change  owners,  greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of 
the  present  possessors  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  country 
would  be  held  by  five  millions  of  its  own  people,  instead  of  by  five 
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hundred  foreigners.     The  advantages  are  ohvious.     Its  wasted 
would  he  reclaimed,  its  fruitfulness  increased  an  hundred  fold,  its 
population  would  he  all  husy  and  industrious,  we  would  hear  nothing 
of  discontent  or  disturhance,  and  plenty  would  overspread  the  land. 
I  have  now  stated  my  case  and  given  my  proofs.  To  my  mind,  it 
is  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  all  the  political  vicissitudes,  not  only 
of  this  country  hut  of  England,  are  traceahle  to  the  land  mono- 
poly, and  the  ahsurdities  of  land  tenure.    It  is  not  merely  an  Irish 
question ;  hut  with  you  English  it  is  not,  as  with  us,  one  of  life 
and  death.   You  have  large  and  profitahle  manufactories  to  provide 
hread  for  your  people  ;  and  your  land-holders,  though  too  often 
opposers  of  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  humanity,  are 
yet  Englishmen,  and  live  in  England,  and  are  consequently  less 
likely  to  ahuse  their  power,  and  more  under  the  influence  of  sym- 
pathy and  puhlic  opinion.     Yet  you  are  deeply  interested  :  this 
worst  of  the  heir-looms  of  accursed  feudalism  yet  remains  ;  it  must 
he  struck  down  hy  the  same  hands  that  felled  the  giant  monopoly. 
No  greater  hoon  could  he  conferred  on  our  involved  aristocracy, 
than  to  give  them  facilities,  and  urge  on  them  the  necessity  for 
selling  off  large  portions  of  their  estates :  most  of  them  are  only 
nominal  owners,  and  are  in  reality  hut  a  sort  of  land-agents  to  a 
host  of  money  lenders,  lawyers,  and  relatives.     It  is  for  such 
reason,  and  in  connection  with  measures  of  a  more  comprehensive 
character,  that  the  proposed  expedient  of  compensation  to  tenants 
would  he  of  value ;  it  would  force  sales,  for  few  of  our  proprietary 
would  he  ahle  to  pay  for  improvements  in  Iheir  lands,  and  therefore 
should  sell. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  all  that  should  he  done  for  Ireland : 
there  are  many  other  questions  of  importance.  The  Church  ahuse 
should  he  cut  down,  and  the  franchise  and  the  representation 
equalised  with  England.  But,  compared  with  the  land  ques- 
tion, all  are  minor  matters,  and,  if  that  were  settled,  other  reforms 
would  soon  follow. 

If  such  measures  pass,  the  repeal  of  the  Union  may  he 
deferred  for  years  to  come  ;  if  they  do  not,  it  should  he  granted 
at  once.  If  England  is  incapahle  of  governing  Ireland  except  hy 
force,  and  with  a  constant  recurrence  to  extraordinary  and  tempo- 
rary enactments,  let  her  give  it  up.  We  are  still  satisfied  to  pay 
our  share  in  the  expenses  of  Government,  tawdry  and  extravagant 
though  it  he  in  appearance,  and  clumsy  and  himgling  in  execution 
—our  share  in  the  expenses  of  war,  so  long  as  that  great  sin  of 
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the  notioDBjiontiiraes  to  be  indulged.    We  are  satisfied  *to  aeknow- 
ledgeyotir  traperiorhy— to  bear  your  badge  :  all  we  ask  is,  kllowtis 
to  manage  our  own  alFairs.     Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  done — ihe 
sooner  Isbs  bettor — the  sooner  done,  the  sooner  will  a  real  union 
growvp  between  the  nations,  the  sooner  will  prosperity  and  bd^pi- 
ness  visit  otu*  land,  and  be  reflected  back  on  England.    We  cannot 
live  alone,  we  cannot  five  in  enmity.    England  cannot  be  happy  or 
prosperous  while  she  has  Ireland  at  her  side  in  want  and  wretched- 
ness  ;  her  labourers  and  artizans  cannot  be  fairly  remunerated 
wh3e  there  ore  millions  here  to  whom  their  most  meagre  fare 
wouM  be  feasting.     Ours  were  formed  by  nature  io  be  Sister 
Islands  ;  not  one  as  l^e  Mistress,  and  the  other  as  the  Slave ;  Imt 
as  bosom  and  indissoluble  &iends,  bound  by  the  closest  ties  of 
interest  and  "fraternity.     I  repeat  it,  our  cause  is  one — ^whether  it 
be  the  struggle  for  im^oved  laws  from  the  English  Parliament, 
or  for  the  repeal  of  tiie  legislative  imion.     An  overgrown  central- 
isation Jias  trammeled  the  exertions  of  Government,  and,  if  there 
were  no  other  veason  than  the  utter  impossibility  of  its  gettii^ 
through  the  labours  it  has  undertaken  with  anything  like  the  pru- 
dent ezactnesswhich  they  desei^;^,  some  Hof  them  should  be  shiPfcefl 
to  other  idtoukbfflfs. 

Had  we  Ihe  resolute,  indomitable  wi^  of  the  people  of  England, 
our  Tigkt  W9uld  soon  be  acknowledged  ;  but  we  are  cowards.  With 
all  onr  share  in  the  victories  of  Europe  and  India,  centuries  of  sub- 
jngatiim,  and  a  religion  tinaided  by  intellect  have  done  their  work 
upon  us :  birt^another  generation  is  arising, — temperate,  thought^, 
learned  ;  they  will  see  and  feel  their  power,  and  they  will  be  irre- 
aifi^e.  ^r«j  God,  that  before  that  time  comes  the  people  may 
net  be  ^goaded  on  to  attempt  that  by  physical  which  must  be  gained 
1^  morid  power !  There  is  yet  rife  among  them  a  fearful  war  spirit. 
^  long  an  it  exists,  they  know  not  their  ime  power  ;  so  long  as 
they  fear  te 'vest  >i]pon  their  right,  so  leng  are  they  ccFwards.  I 
would  say  to  them,  but  with  no  martial  meaning — 

^*  Bide  your  time,  the  mom  is  brtakii^y 

Bri^t  with  Freedom'^  blessed  ra^^ — 
MflHoBfi  from  their  trance  awaking 

:Bbod.  shaU  slftnd  m.trm-^apmy, 

•  •  •  4( 

Bide  yonr  time,  one  Inlse  •step  taken 

"Perils  all  jou  yet  hn.ve  done  ; 
Undi8may''d-'-evect — unshaiken 

W«tch»Bd4«fait,:HndiiUds<«iron«    * 
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'Tis  not  by  ani^  e&dcoiromT 

Men  or  states  to  gpeaettiess  dinib  ; 
Would  you  win  youTTights  for  ever, 

Cahn  and  thougfatftil,  bide  ymir:time.''* 

Men  of  England,  help  us  !  I  at^j  i^gain  unto  ,^u,  it  is  your 
cause  !  You  have  independent  xodndfi,  'aad  iiooest  hearts  ;  you 
are  before  us  in  the  march  ef  freedem-^he  unen  who  wrought  out 
your  freedom  riveted  our  (chains.  Your  Cromwelll,  *the  scourge  of 
kings,  who  ttfugtit  both  monarchy  and  aristocracy  *0iat  the  people's 
voice  is  not  to  be  resisted,  wrote  his  name  in  ourcountry's  history 
in  one  deep,[dark,  blood-streak.  The  people,  whom  lie  led  to  victory 
in  England,  in  Ireland  he  eztenninated  ;  «nd  "V^iam,  who  freed 
you  from  the  hateful,  imbeoile,  tjFrannioal  Stvailb,  placed  his 
iron  hoof  upon  our  necks,  and  OFOBhed  us  to  the  'earth.  Your 
fitatesmen  followed  in  their  train.  However  liberal  and  just  in 
England,  in  Ireland  their  policy  "was  changed,  and  grinding  op^ 
pression  and  raibpant  injustice  were  the  only  laws  we  knew,  until 
after  six  centuries  of  warfare,  Ireland  was  conqueyed,  and  laid  her 
calmly  down  at  the  feet  of  her  ^oiler.  Amock -union  was  effected, 
and  our  independence  passed  away.  Did  I  think  that  an  imagine 
ary  evil,  far  would  I  be  ifrom  lamenting  over  it ;  but  nearly  fifty 
years  of  experience  has  found  our  peojile  more  deeply  steeped  in 
poverty  than  ever  :  the  manufactures  we  'had,  have  all  but  disap- 
peared ;  religious  dissensions  are  still  kqpt  alive  amongst  us  ;  and 
while  all  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been  advaencing,  me  have  been 
going  back  ;  and  the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  us  that  the 
worst  legislation  by  Irishmen  was  better  than  the  wisest  efforts  of 
the  English  parliament.  Do  away  wkh  this  conviction  by  a  course 
of  policy  different  from  any  you  have  yet  manifested,  or  give  us 
our  own  again.  S.  S.  V. 
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Radiant  was  the  light  that  spread 
From  Hymettus'  honied  head ; 
Stately  shone  its  sculptur'd  beam 
In  Ilissus*  limpid  stream  : 
Dusky  ^oves  where  Fancy  wander'd. 
Pictured  halls  wh€£e  Reason  pondered  ; 
Forms  around  of  grace  supernal, 
Fanes  above  of  awe  eternal ; 
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All  that  Nature's  genial  will. 

All  that  Man's  ideal  skill, 

Fashions  fair — at  Athens  wrought 

To  ameliorate  the  thought ; 

Spread  o'er  earth,  and  sky,  and  ocean, 

I^trous  lessons  of  devotion  ; 

Seconded  with  stroke  of  Art, 

Each  hiffh  impulse  of  the  heart ; 

And  hade  th*  exalted  Passions  prove 

That  Grace  was  Truth,  and  Wisdom,  Love. 

Ah  !  heneath  another  rule. 
Pupils  of  the  <<  Ragged  School," 

Was  your  tutelage  conducted ; 
Clouds  yotir  narrow  skies  were  shading. 
Beauty — Art,  to  wrong  persuading. 
Virtue  named  but  in  upbraiding, 

And  Love  left  you  uninstructed. 

Whilst  a  lore — ^*tis  hate  to  learn. 
Tutors  sedulously  stem 

Taught  the  sordid  haunts  ye  lurk  in. 
Hearthstone  cold  and  cupboard  bare 
Were  the  grim  preceptors  Ihere, 
With  foul  earth  and  foetid  air, 

Conforming  minds  to  what  they  work  in. 

Tho'  within  this  noisome  room, 
■Where  the  glimmer  streaks  the  gloom 

Aspirants  ungainly  pant ; 
Tho'  disgrace  to  scent  and  eye, 
Ofials  of  Humanity 

Reek  in  this  enclosure  scant ; 

Tho'  each  student  fierce  and  foul     ^ 
Bend  a  brow  that  wears  a  scowl. 

Move  a  lip  of  Hardship's  bleaching, 
Though  dulrd  Sense  and  dogged  Will, 
Tyroes  here,  but  augur  ill 

For  the  mild  Instructor's  teaching  ; 

Yet  on  God's  amending  plan. 
Here  shall  reprobated  man 

Bless  his  brother  man's  tuition  ; 
This — Improvement's  softest  spell — 
That  his  teacher  means  him  well, 

Solacing  his  soul's  submission. 
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Here,  scholastic  creeds  above, 

Is  Religion  taught  by  Love  ; 

Here,  in  temples  not  of  stone, 

Ministers  ybr  love  alone, 

Shame  silence  with  adoring  sound. 

And  make  affliction  hallowed  ground. 

From  her  dungeon-gloom  severe. 
Conscience  is  uplifted  here. 
And  whilst  her  degenerate  eyes 
Dread  th'  accusatory  skies. 
Charity  is  wing*d  to  ope 
Paths  sublime  to  Faith  and  Hope. 

Tho'  not  Learning's  garb  ye  wear 
In  Professor's  easy  chair, 
Though  ye  mend  the  human  breed. 
Without  mitres  for  your  meed, 
Heaven  thus  ratifies  your  rule, 
Teachers  of  each  "  Ragged  School." 
Aprily  1846.  D. 
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Bjsen  blew  the  wind  over  the  waves,  washing  them  upon  the 
breakwater  at  Harwich.  Seldom  had  Eolus  so  well  worked  at 
his  bellows.  On  the  jetty  there  was  no  anxious  crowd  awaiting 
the  armal  of  the  steamers  from  Ipswich  or  from  London.  The 
Beacon-hill  was  deserted.  On  the  esplanade  no  gay  company 
paraded.  A  few  weather-beaten  seamen  and  myself  formed  the 
whole  humanity  of  the  scene. 

"  It  is  very  cold,*'  said  I,  addressing  a  Preventive  Service  man,, 
who,  in  company  with  an  ordinary  seaman  of  the  port,  was  leaning* 
against  the  lesser  lighthouse — each  chewing  a  quid  of  tobacco, 
and  ever  and  anon  squirting  its  poisonous  juice  from  the  mouth,  ia 
a  manner  at  once  peculiarly  dexterous  and  nonchalant 

"  It  is  very  cold,"  said  I. 

"  Pretty  stiff  breeze,  sir,"  replied  the  Preventive  Service  man. 

**  What  quarter  does  it  blow  from  ?  " 

"  Full  east,"  said  the  mariner. 

"  Just  the  right  quarter  for  Harwich,  "inteq)0sed  the  Preventive- 
man. 
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"  The  right  quarter  for  Harwich!  *'  I  excifdtned:;  **  why,  situated 
as  Harwich  is,  just  out  of  the  water,  with  sea  and  ri^r  at  hoth  ends 
of  each  street,  it  is  cold  enough  always,  without  the  east  wind  to 
make  it  colder.  And  this  esplanade,  and  the  Beaoon-hill  yonder, 
have  enough  wind  ^om  the  sea-breeze,  without  t^esevcutting  blasts, 
which  almost  take  one  off  his  legs,  but  which  you  say  blow  from  the 
right  quarter." 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir;  you  have  Icept  a  clear  log  as  far  as  you  have 
sailed  ;  but  there  is  something  else  in  the  wind,  which  you  hare 
not  scored." 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  inquired  I. 

"  Why,  sir,  where  the  wind  goes  the  ship  goes." 

**  What  then  ?  "  said  my  ignorance. 

**  Why,  sir,  when  the  wind  's  east,  it 's  all  up  at  Harwich.  It 
drives  the  craft  into  port. " 

The  light  on  the  east  wind  being  in  the  right  quarter  for  Har- 
wich, here  dawned  i^on  my  previously  benighted  understanding. 
I  nevertheless  continued  the  conversation. 

"The  craft  coming  into  port,"  said  I,  '*is  an  advantage  to 
Harwich,  and  the  east  wind  is  therefore  a  blessing  which  drives 
4;hem  in." 

**  Ay,  ay,  siiv— that 's  it,  sir— Great  benefit  to  trade  !  All 
«p  at  Harwich  when  there  's  a  good  stiff  east  wind !  '* 

"  But  there  may  be  a  shipwreck,*'  said  I,  with  the  solemn  look 
of  a  landsman. 

"  May  be,  sir  ;  can't  be  "helped.     All  the  "better  for  Harwich." 

**  But  you  are  noft  wredkers  V^  0 

**  Noi  bless  you ;  but  there  *s  always  something  picked  out  of 
such  jobs." 

Oh!  thought  I,  what  a,*  condition  is  this  life  of  Durs;  even 
-shipwrecks  are  at  a  premium  in  some  places'!  As  society  is  now 
divisively  coiratructed,  the  distresses  and  losses  of  some  are  ever, 
if  not  the  joyB,  yet  certainly  the  gain  of  others.  I  knew  before 
iihat  on  epidemic  was  often  a  carriage  to  a  doctor.  I  knew  before 
diat  the  ooilflagnrtion  of  a  street  was  a  good  fire  to  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  so  forth.  I  knew  before  that  a  tempest  dP litiga- 
tion was  a  south  breeze  to  a  barrister.  I  knew  bcifore  that  a  mur- 
derous war  was  a  field  of  lam-els  to  a  general.  Bttt  now,  oh  imfor- 
tunate,  but  yet  needed  knowledge !  I  know  tTiat  an  east  wind  is 
in  the  right  quarter  for  Harwich,  as  it  delays  Toyages,  creates 
^shipwrecks,  and  therefore  increases  trade  in  &at  Christian  lititle 
tseaport. 
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•  As  I  thouglit  thus,  the  east  wmd  blew  more  cuttingly  than  ever. 
l!he  god  of  the  wmds  wound  his  trumpet  of  defiance,  "blast  after 
li^ast.  I  buttoned  up  my  Houze,  strapped  my  cap  more  tightly 
down,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  seaman,  left  the  e^lanade  fot 
the  town^  ih^«e  tte  Jioite  aActiher  item  m  my  catalogue  of  charges 
Agamtit  i^«  Resent  frtate  of  society. 

GOODWTN  BaBMBT. 


EDMUND  BUEKE, 

tUnXS  WmXTBN  in  she  HARGIN  of  lord  BROUGBJcM^B  CHftSACTER  OF  B0BKB 
IN  Hia^STATKSMRN  OF  THE  REI^T  OF  GEOOBOS  UI." 

Lord  Brottoham  has  brought  out  again  before. us  msny  evan- 
efioent  characters,  lust  as  Bekker  and  Amrelo  Mai  recovered  the 
palimpBesta,  ^ a atnmf  infugion of  galL  Letus Jiopetfaat there 
may  be  this  differ^ioe^ — that  they^Be^^r  may  be««opied. 

No  history  of  England  will  exhibit  to  posterity  so  clear  and 
impartial  a  view  of  the  statesmen  who  conducted  her  affairs  for  a 
quarter  cf  a  oentury,  as  CoUingwood^s  and  Nelsorts  Corremondr- 
ence  and  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Orders  and  despatches.  These 
volumes  di^i^  more  evidences  of  incapacity,  in  an  unintemrptid 
fiuccesBion  of  Ministers,  than  are  afforded  by  the  aggregate  of 
those  who  contributed  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  and 
^zantine  empires.  What  a  glory  is  it  to  our  nation  to  have 
«tood  against  finch  pree^itancy,  and  to  hstve  united,  as  never  were 
united  before,  fiuch  firmness  and  such  enterprise ! 

Peffaaps  here  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  the  learned  Lord-;  ^or, 
ahhou]^  my  mmtempt  of  ^mr  statesmen,  on  %o(lh  aides,  is  quite 
equal  ito'  his  vmn,  I  ommot  but  «xult  at  aiU  the  triumphs  of  lOUr 
^ounAiTmtti.  I  -wiM  now  turn  nover  those  ^ages  of  ins  book  whidh 
4J0ntnn  ins  ni^ce  'Of  ^dnRind  Burke  : — 

"  How  much  soever  inen  may  differ  as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Botke's  doctrines,  or -ftie  purity  of  his  public  conduct,  there  can  be  no 
hesitaiiion  inacffor^^^'tolrim  a  station  among  ihemost  extraordinsiy 
imoiifi  that  ^anFe  '^^er  ap^ared  :  nor  >is  there  ^dow  any^diveiB^  vi 
«l>mion  j«  to  the  place  wmdi  it  is  fit  4o  assign  Inm.'* 

It  is  pBonM  to  *find  those  words  which  we  recdBecit  m  our 
lnvoorite BUttors, trar •guides in-youffh and  ourcompanions  in  man- 
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hood,  thus  shorn  of  their  character  and  twisted  into  new  significa- 
tions..  To  accord,  for  grant  or  concede,  is  amongst  the  worst 
frippery  our  men-milliners  of  the  press  have  recently  smuggled 
oyer  from  France. 

*'  He  conld  either  hring  his  masses  of  information  to  hear  directly 
upon  the  suhjects  to  which  they  severally  helonged— or  he  could  avail 
himself  of  them  generally  to  strengthen  his  faculties  and  enlaige  his 
views--or  he  could  turn  any  portion  of  th^  to  aeooumi  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction." 

By  the  insertion  of  the  words  **  to  account  for,'*  he  creates  an 
.  amhiguity.  We  might  douht  whether  account  is  a  yerh  or  a  sub- 
stantive. The  uncertainty  would  have  heen  avoided  hy  the 
omission  of  these  words'  so  unnecessary,  and  by  writing  **  He 
could  turn  any  portion  of  them  to  the  purpose,"  ^c.  This  may- 
seem  a  trivial  objection  ;  but  no  incorrectness  of  style  should  pass 
without  remark. 

"  All  his  works,  indeed,  even  his  controversial,  are  so  informed  with 
general  reflection,  so  variegated  with  speculative  discussion,  that  they 
wear  the  air  of  the  Lyceum  as  well  as  the  Academy.** 

To  v^ear  an  air,  sounds  strangely  :  and  he  should  have  taken 
care  to  insert  of  before  the  Academy  ;.  else  we  might  understand 
that  he  wore  the  air  of  the  Lyceum  as  the  Academy  wore  it. 

^"  But  in  all  other  styles,  passages  without  end  occur  of  the  highest 
order  —  epi^am  —  pathos  —  metaphor  in  profusion,  chequered  with 
more  didactic  and  sober  diction." 

Here  epigram  is  introduced  as  the  first  of  passages  without  end 
of  the  highest  order:  **  epigram,  pathos,*'  <fec.  Certainly  there  are 
in  Burke  passages  without  end.  But  epigram  is  somewhat  low  in 
order,  and  Burke  happily  did  not  excel  in  it.  Of  "pathos'*  he 
had  none.  His  florid  and  childish  description  of  Marie  Antoinette 
is  perhaps  the .  most  generally  admired,  but  certainly  the  very 
worst,  in  all  his  multifarious  writings.  The  remarks  upon  it  by 
Paine  are  beyond  what  you  would  imagine  to  be  within  his  scope. 
Scarcely  will  you  find  in  the  English  language  more  beautiful  or 
more  just  expressions.  In  many  occasions  he  reasons  with  closer 
logic  than  his  oratorical  opponent,  but  here  he  far  excels  him  in 
his  own  regions  of  imagination.  It  seems  to  me  so  beautiful,  that 
I  will  quote  the  passage: — "  Not  one  glance  of  compassion,  not 
one  commiserating  reflection,  that  I  can  find  throughout  his  book, 
has  he  bestowed  on  those  who  lingered  out  the  most  wretched  of 
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Uves,  a  life  without  hope,  in  the  most  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is 
painful  to  behold  a  man  employing  his  talents  to  corrupt  himself. 
JN  ature  has  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  is  to  her.  He  is 
not  affected  by  the  reality  of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by 
the  showy  resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He  pities 
the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird.  Accustomed  to  kiss 
the  aristocratical  hand  that  hath  purloined  him  from  himself,  he 
degenerates  into  a  composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  of 
nature  forsakes  him.  His  hero  or  his  heroine  must  be  a  tragedy- 
victim  expiring  in  show,  and  not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery, 
sliding  into  death  in  the  silence  of  a  dungeon." 

Since  the  writing  of  these  words,  I  come  unexpectedly  to  the 
quotation  from  Burke,  to  which  they  refer  : — "  And  surely 
never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a 
more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  deco- 
rating and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, 
glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and 
joy."  The  sentence  is  truly  harmonious,  and  the  images  seem  to 
be  snatched  hastily  from  the  fragments  of  an  enchanted  palace. 
But  let  us  come  up  close,  nis  orb  means  the  real  globe  we  live 
on.  The  horizon  is  not  the  horizon  of  this  orb  ;  and  the  elevated 
sphere  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  the  Queen  of  France  touched 
the  orb  at  all,  she  could  not  be  just  ahove  the  horizon ;  and  in  neither 
case  would  she  begin  to  move  in  the  elevated  "sphere."  **  To 
more  in  a  sphere  "  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  gold  and  silver  fish ; 
and  is,  translatively,  the  most  absurd  of  all  those  absurd  expres- 
sions to  which  illiterate  and  unreflecting  fashion  has  given  currency. 

The  language  of  Burke,  sometimes  simple  and  often  vigorous, 
is  generally  too  ready  to  run  into  sterile  luxuriance.  We  find 
him  out  of  breath  by  labouring  to  put  on  his  foot  the  tarnished 
shoe  of  a  prostitute,  the  upper  part  covered  with  spangles  and 
the  lower  with  filth.  He  was  not,  as  Lord  Brougham  repre- 
sents him,  versed  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science, 
but  he  made  the  most  of  the  little  he  had  acquired,  and  was  wiser 
than  the  majority  of  the  authors  he  had  read. 

'^  He  unfolds  his  facts  in  a  narrative  so  easy,  and  yet  so  correct,  that 
you  plainlv  perceive  he  wanted  only  the  dismissal  of  other  pursuits  to 
have  rivalled  Livy  or  Hume." 

The  stateliest  and  most  majestic  of  historians,  worthy  to 
describe  the  rise  and  elevation  of  Rome,  just  as  Gibbon  its  decline 
and  fall,  is  here  dragged  from  the  Capitol  to  jom  the  pedestrianism 
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of  Hume.  Many  a&  are  our  historian's  dfi£acta.ixk  fAjlB,,  thejc 
fewer  and  less  o&naiye  than  Burke's.  He  nevcer  is  inflated  ch* 
unequal :  and  strong  as  is  the  pditioal  hlas^  he  givesi  uft  the  rmnlt 
of-  his  inquiries  with  &  temperate  and.  cahn.  decisions  Hia  faidte 
are  principally  in  idiom,  and  never  ariise,  as  BuEkjQ*ii  dii».  teoaa  a 
petulance  of  display,  and  a  dehility  of  self-command, 

"  One  clever  man's  opinion  is  just  as  ^od  as  anothec^a^  i£  Bttbhiaoe 
equally  uninfluenced  by  pasabns  and  feelings  of  eireiy  yndj' 

The  author  here  supposes  what  never  existed  ;;  thM  aiii  opauoB 
can  he  influenced  by  every  kind  of  feeling.  Bu^  reefiitingr  i^  as 
imexceptionable,  one  clevca:  man  may  be.  lesa  clever  ihaa*  attfltibfftr. 
Kveniif-tiKe^nien  could  he  equal  in.  olevemeie  (and  nor  tipo-  erver 
were)»  yet  ona  of  th^u  may  ha^e^  examined  a  thing-  maEs^f^ften.*- 
tivdiy  than  the  other*  aad  must  consequent)^  be  able  to,  fooiK  a 
juster  ofonion  on  it. 

<<-  Thei  &tai  of  8od»ty  for  n»ny  yesns  hung  upon   Haatmg V  mi^ 
peachnewL'" 

Mow  so  ?  whatf  society  ?*  Mimwt  society  at  large  is  usualTj 
understood  by  l^e  word  society.  But  the  fate  not  even  of  En^iah 
society  hung  upon  this  question ;  no,  nor  even  the  society  at 
!&teekes's»  Cards  weidd'  have  been  shufflied,  jokes  would  have 
ottused*  laughter,  dinners  wwdd  have  been  given^  wine  would  have 
retimied  its  fljavowr,  whether  t^  GK)verm>r  of  IntHa  had  been 
ftmnd  inneoent.  or  gwilty, 

"  W!!3iout  being  followers  of  Mr.  Burke^s  political  principles,  or 
indiscriminate  admirers  of  his  course  as  a  statesmzm, — the  capacity  in 
tM^  he  the  least  sheney  especialiy  during  the  few  latter  and  broken 
years  of  his  illustnons,  checkered,  and  caEe^^i^im  life^*— we  may  yet 
afkm  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  writings  upon  the  French  Rwrolur* 
tion — ^an  exception  itself  to  be  qualified  and  restrictedr— it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  statesman  of  any  age  whose  opinions  were  mom 
habitually  marked  by  moderation.** 

Yet  aHhis  productions,  excepting  one,.whick  is  little  betto  thut. 
a  college  exercise,  on  the  SvSblime  and  Beautiful,  ag^rtain  to 
statesmanship.  Men  of  modemte  intellects,  aniimhlest  by  genius^ 
have  often  governed  wisely.  The  greatest  things  are  the  most 
dii^nctily  seen,  and.  require  lest  ddlioaejin  tlM^  kan^iug;  Several 
men  who-  nded  their  people,  in  circumstancee  of  great  dSfiScnlilJ-,. 
were  unable  to  manage  their  families.  Augustus,  not  inferior  to 
CromweU  himself  in  shrewdness  and.  sagacity,  was  ovemaichedi  in 
domestic  life  by  ihQ  cta&j  Livia  ;  and  the  hand,  whick  regdeted. 
and  controlled  the  world  waa  inefiOsetuaX  in.  thft^g^iidanoe  of  Julia^ 
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*'  Speaking  of  the  effects  produced  by  his  strong  opinions  respecting 
Frencn  affairs,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  justly  as  profoundly  observed 
to  Mr.  Homer — *  So  great  is  the  effect  of  a  single  inconsistency  with 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  wise  political  life,  that  the  greatest 
philosopher  in  practice  whom  the  world  ever  saw,  passes  with  the 
superficial,  vulgar  for  a  hat-bEZUned  enthusiast.'  '*" 

This  opinion  of  Burke,  delivered  by  Mackintosh,  is  called  "just 
and  profound.*'  In  fact,  no  hasty  expression  of  Burke  himself  i» 
half  so  extravagant  as  this.  "  Whom  the  world,  ever  saw,''  is  the 
heedless  flourish  of  young  wxiteFS  ati  tkehottom  of  hot  sentences^ 
ill  becoming  the  steadier  writ^i;^  of  ehaHCftllorai  or  judges. 

"  For  nearly  the  whole  period,  during,  which  he  survived  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  Revolution,:— for  Syq  of  those  seven.  years,--all  his 
predictions,  save  one  momentaiy  expres^n,^  had  been  more  than  ful- 
nlled :  anarchy  and  bloodshed  had  borne  sway  in  France  ;  concuest 
and  convulsion  had  desolated  £ai»pe ;  and,  evea  when  he  closed  his 
eyes  upon  earthly  prospects,J&a  leE  ^ioA  poitentooa.  meteor,  '  with  fear 
of  change  perplexing  moBAEchs.'  The.  providence  of  mortals  is  not 
often  able  to  penetrate  so  far  as  this  ioiQtaijmtyf," 

Nevertheless,  how  manj  hondred^  of  pdi^atimis,  in  England, 
I^rance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  do  we  r«aiemfoer,  all  of  them  fore- 
telling the  devastations  of  the  French  Blevolution !  the  greater 
part  by  ignorant  priests,  or  still  more  ignorant  courtiers.  These 
made  just  as  good  prophatet  s&  Mr*  Bcu^a  But  it  is  not  only 
swine  and  geese  that  feel  by  insect  the  storm  approaching.  Not 
only  did  sermons  and  silly  men:  proclaim  it  loucQy  ;  it  was  announced 
to  Parliament  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Momiiigton* 

"  We  have  been  contemplating  a^  gmatl:  marvel  certainly,  not  gazing 
on  a  supernatural  sight;*  and  w«  xet^  fi:<n&it  with  the  belief,  that  if 
acuteness,  learning,  imagination>  setimmeaeuredy-were  never  before  com- 
bined, yet  have  there  been  occasionally  witnessed  in  eminent  men 
greater  powers  of  close  roMosing  uid  fervid'  declamaticm,  oftentimes  a 
more  correct  taste,  and  on  the  question  te  i^ich  his  mind  was  last  and 
most  earnestly  apphed;  a  safer  ju€^^ent.^ 

Certainly  they  are  unmeaaufied  by  Lord  Brougham.  Would  any 
man,  in  quiet  possession  of  hidv  s^qaos,,  veutuce  to  say  that  Bacon 
and  Milton,  for  in8tanQ%d«d  not  eombiod  a  much  ^«ater  quantity 
of  all  these  qualities  ?  Burke<  was  iadeed  a  great  and  wonderful 
man,  if  you  compare  him  with  the  people  who  sat  about  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  you  reader  hhiL  diminutiye,  and  lose  him 
almost  out  of  sight,  if  you  focea  him.  haak  into  past  ages. 

L. 
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THE  SEMPSTRESS  TO  HER  MIGNONETTE. 


I  LOVE  that  box  of  Mignonette, 

Thougli  worthless  in  your  eyes : 
Above  your  choicest  homouse  flowers 

My  Mignonette  I  prize. 
Thank  Heaven,  not  yet  I  Ve  leam'd  on  that 

A  money  worth  to  set — 
'Tis  priceless  as  the  thoughts  it  brings — 

My  box  of  Mignonette. 

I  know  my  own  sweet  Mignonette 

Is  neither  strange  nor  rare  ; 
Your  garden  flaunters  bum  with  hues 

That  it  may  never  wear ; 
Yet  on  your  garden's  rarest  blooms 

No  eyes  may  ever  set 
With  more  delight  than  mine  on  yours, 

My  box  of  Mignonette. 

Whv  do  I  prize  my  Mignonette, 

That  lights  my  window  there  1 
It  adds  a  pleasure  to  delight. 

It  steals  a  weight  from  care  ; 
What  happy  daylight  dreams  it  brings  ! 

Can  I  not  half  forget. 
My  long — ^long  hours  of  weary  work, 

With  you  my  Mignonette  1 

It  tells  of  May,  my  Mignonette, 

And  as  I  see  it  bloom, 
I  think  the  green,  bright  pleasant  spring 

Comes  freshly  through  my  room  ; 
Our  narrow  court  is  dark  and  close, 

Yet  when  my  eyes  you  met. 
Wide  fields  lay  stretching  from-my  sight. 

My  box  of  Mignonette. 

What  talks  it  of,  my  Mignonette  1 

To  me  it  babbles  still 
Of  woodland  banks  of  primroses, 

Of  heath  and  breezy  hill ; 
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Through  country  lanes,  and  daisied  fields — 

Through  paths  with  morning  wet, 
Again  I  trip  as  when  a  girl, 

Through  you  my  Mignonette. 

For  this  I  love  my  Mignonette, 

My  window  garden  small, 
That  country  thoughts  and  scents  and  sounds 

Around  me  loves  to  call ; 
For  this,  though  low  in  rich  men's  thoughts 

Your  worth  and  love  be  set, 
I  bless  you,  pleasure  of  the  poor, 

My  own  sweet  Mignonette. 
Greenwich,  W.  C.  Bennett. 


HOW  THE  GREENWOODS  GOT  OVER  THEIR 

TROUBLE. 


**  Patience!"  repeated  the  man,  in  the  loud  and  querulous 
tones  of  anger.     **  What  do  we  gain  by  it  ? — what  will  it  do  for 
us?  — Patience,  indeed  !     The  word  is  a  very  good  one  for  folks 
who  know  nothing  of  hunger  and  cold — a  fine,  religious,  peaceable 
word ;  but 'will  it  bring  back  what  the  parish  officers  have  just 
robbed  us  of,  and  will  it  ||^e  me  work — or  find  food  for  ourselves 
and  children  ?     Patience  !     I  am  sick  of  hearing  of  it.     The 
shelter  of  this  poor  place  was  all  that  saved  us  from  being  paupers ; 
and  after  paying  rates  and  taxes  these  fifteen  years,  without  once 
asking  any  of  it  back  ji^  parish  bread,  or  parish  allowance — ^be- 
cause this  severe  weather  has  set  in,  and  I  have  no  means  of 
getting  a  day's  work,  or  of  earning  a  day's  wages,  to  come  and 
take  away  the  two  or  three  comforts  we  had  about  us,  and  for  the 
sake  of  ^yq  shillings,  sell  the  things  that  cost  us  as  many  pounds, 
and  that — ^what  with  hard  times,  and  low  wages,  and  our  increasing 
family,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  get  together  again — I  say  it  is  a 
cruel  shame,  a  downright  robbery ;  and  you  talk  to  me  of  patience  ! 
No,  no — the  poor-house  will  be  our  next  place.    Nell,  they  will 
make  paupers  of  us,  however  hard  we  strive  against  it ;  and  who 
could  have  patience  with  such  a  chance  before  them  ?"     And  the 
poor  man,  with  his  arms  knotted  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  floor,  paced  to  and  fro  the  wretched  room,  from  which,  in 
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the  course  of  the  morning,   nearly  «TerjUiing  it  contained  liad 
been  stripped  for  arrears  of  poor's-rates — ^though,  as  Miles  Grreen- 
wood  had  said,  poverty  alone  prevented  his  paying  them  ;  but  the 
authorities  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  distinctions — 
and  preferred,  in  their  inflesdUe  wisdom,  to  force  a  whole  f&inllj 
into  the  house,  rather  than  suffer  a  man  too  poor  to  pay  rates,  the 
luxury  of  a  roof  independent  of  it.    **  Well,  neighbour  Howe, 
what  *s  the  news  this  morning  V*  he  inquiredi  pausing  as  the 
latch  of  the  door  was  raised,  and  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  farm 
^servant  entered  ;  "  anything  stirring  besides  my  loss  ?** 

*^  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  eyeing  ^e  desolate  room  as  he  spoke, 
with  a  keen  look  of  mingled  commiseration  and  sternness  ;  '*  good 
news  for  a  few,  but  not  o'  much  use  to  the  most  of  us.  The 
Barking  fishing  smacks  can't  get  higher  than  Tilbury  or  Greys,  on 
account  of  the  ice  in  the  river  ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  farmers 
have  got  the  job  of  sending  the  fi^  up  in  their  waggons — so 
some  of  us  may  perhaps  get  a  turn." 

**  Please  God  !"  said  Miles  Greenwood's  wife,  who  sat  rocking 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  beside  a  fuming  half-alive  fire,  of  dead 
leaves  and  frozen  branches,  that  exhaled  more  moisture  than  heat ; 
**  some  of  us  begin  to  want  work  cruelly.'* 

"  Ay,  and  we  may  want,  missus,  all  the  time  this  weather 
lasts,"  reined  the  man.  '*  I  met  six  or  seven  of  our  women  on 
the  road  to  Efansly  tins  morning,**  he  con^ued,  "  in  afi  ll^  snow  ; 
poor  bodies !  g«ing  to  appeal  against  tl4vates." 

"  What,  the  widows  t"  inquired  Miles. 

"Yes,"  costinued  Joe  Howe;  "and  if  they  distrain  from 
them,  I  shall  call  it  a  harder  business  than  your*s.  I  swear  Ihey 
have  suffered  poorer  diet,  and  less  of  it,  Aan  the  -people  in  tlM 
'  house,'  for  the  sake  of  having  their  children  left  wi^  them,  atid 
ke^ng  a  roof  orer  their  heads ;  and  instead  of  receivkig  the 
•  thanks  of  the  whole  parish  for  doing  it,  they  are  compeUed  to 
become  paupers  themselves,  by  being  obliged,  out  of  their  pocxr 
means,  to  help  support  those  that  are." 

"A  crying  fihaine  !"  exclaimed  Miles  Greenwood,  while  l^ars 
of  sympathy  trickled  down  Nell's  cheeks.  "A  crying  shame! 
but  mine  is  a  hard  case,  too,  neighbour — a  very  hard  case.  This 
is  the  first  year  I  have  ever  failed  in  paying  the  poor's-rate,  and 
have  never  had  a  farthing  from  Ihe  parish,  though  I  have  not 
always  had  work,  any  more  than  my  neighbours,  and  have  ^ye 
children  to  maintain,     Th^  have  taken  the  poor  things'  bed,  a 
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couple  of  cMaiTA,  waA  ithe  ttaUe  ire  ate  oS-^^-jKyor  leoking  'thiBgs 
enough,  I  dare -say  to  them,,  who  took  liiem,  but  worth  ten  times 
as  mudi  to  ns  as  thej  seis^  them  for  ;  and  iliej  knew  there  k 
no  work  for  a  man  to  get*-*that  the  fields  are  as  haid  as  their 
own  hearts.     I  say  it  is  a  cruel  case,  neighbour ;  a  cruel  oase." 

"  Ah  !  what  do  they  care,  Master ! "  rejoined  Joe  Howe  ;  **  tiie 
more  they  grind  us  down,  the  better  for  themsdves.  Who  pays  for 
<}ommissioners,  and  overseers,  and  guardiasa,  and  masters,  and 
matrons,  I  shoiild  like  to  know,  but  the  poor?  Why,  if  we  "were 
better  off,  all  these  people  would  be  out  <^  place.** 

"  1  should  just  Uke  to  see  how  much  their  salaries  come  io,*' 
said  Miles,  ''  and  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  cost  of  the 
paupers,  when  the  numbers  of  the  two  classes  are  taken  into 
account.'* 

'*  Don't  I  wish  I  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  a  little iihne  1 " 
continued  his  neighbour  ;  "  wouldnH  I  move  for  a  return  of  these 
items  !  " 

*<  Ah !  yon'd  make  a  dererer  one  than  some  of  them  that's 
there,**  said  Greenwood  ;  **  you  could  tell  the  truth  ef  the  matter, 
and  point  out  where  we  suffer,  and  what  we  want,  which  is  more 
than  they  can  do." 

'*  But  who.  Master  Howe,  has  got  to  send  up  the  fish  ?**  inter- 
rupted Nell,  who  dreaded  the  sourii^  effect  of  this  crude  political 
debate  on  her  husband's  temper.  ''  Does  Mr.  Bennett's  waggon 
goup?" 

"  No,  no.  Mistress,"  responded  Howe,  in  a  surly  tone,  **  Master 
Bennett  takes  too  much  care  of  his  dumb  creatures  for  that — no 
fear  of  their  being  turned  out  to  earn  their  oats  upon  a  road  as 
hard  as  iron  and  as  slippery  as  glass — his  horses  are  well  fed, 
and  well  covered,  which  is  more  than  his  labourers  are." 

'*  Mr.  Bennett  has  always  been  a  good  master  to  us,"  said 
Nell,  coyly  raising  the  fire,  which  she  had  at  last  coaxed  into 
drying  itself,  and  making  a  show  of  burning.  "  But,  of  course,  he 
expects  to  get  labour  as  cheap  as  his  neighbours,  and  we  can't 
expect  him  any  more  than  the  rest  io  keep  servants  when  he  has 
nothing  for  them  to  do." 

''  Ah !  that  wasn't  the  plan  when  I  first  remember  farm  ser- 
vice,'* rejoined  Howe  ;  ''  then  a  man  was  hired  by  the  year,  and 
kept  in  his  master's  house,  if  he  was  single,  and  if  not,  he  had  a 
cottage  on  the  farm,  and  the  privilege  of  keeping  fowls,  pigs,  and 
sometimes  even  a  cow — so  that  you  could  hardly  go  into  a  labourer's 
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house  where  you  didn't  see  a  side  of  bacon  hanging  in  the  chim- 
nej — ^and  home-baked  bread,  and  hon^ie-brewed  beer  on  the  table 
— ^ihstead  of  starving,  as  we  do  now,  on  poor  Paddy  s  meal  of 
potatoes,  that  in  them  times  we  thought  only  food  for  pigs,  and 
mocked  the  Irish  for  living  on  them,  little  thinking  how  soon  we 
should  be  brought  to  the  same  fare.** 

"  And  not  even  enough  of  that,"  groaned  MUes,  resuming*  Ids 
beat  to  and  fro  the  room. 

"  But  I  have  heard  some  of  the  old  people  say,"  rejoined  Xcll, 
**  that  one  reason  of  the  alteration  was  the  dishonesty  of  the  farm 
servants,  who,  not  contented  with  the  comforts  of  their  situations, 
robbed  their  master's  bams  and  stables  to  feed  the  fowls  and  pigs 
they  were  allowed  to  keep." 

**  Robbed ! "  repeated  Mr.  Howe,  with  considerable  indignation, 
''  as  if  they  could  have  been  hurt  by  a  man's  taking  a  few  beans, 
or  a  handful  of  com  from  the  bin.  They  were  always  a  hard  lot, 
Mrs.  Greenwood,  and  I*ve  known  one  of  them  before  now  trans- 
port the  best  servant  he  had,  for  hiding  a  little  extra  corn  to 
fatten  his  master's  horses  with." 

"  Nell  always  seems  to  take  part  against  her  own  side,"  inter- 
rupted Greenwood ;  **  I  'm  sure  there  's  no  occasion  to  uphold  the 
rich  :  all  the  strength  is  in  their  hands.** 

"But  wo  should  be  just  to  every  one,"  replied  Nell;  "and 
against  oiu*  master  I  am  sure  we  have  no  rigbt  to  complain  ; 
recollect  how  kind  he  was  when  you  and  the  children  were  bad 
with  fever.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  am  sure  we  had  reason  to 
thank  God  then  that  he  was  rich,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
nourishing  things  he  sent,  and  the  money  he  gave  us,  it  would 
have  gone  very  hard  with  us  all.  But  you  havn't  told  us  yet, 
Master  Howe,  she  continued,  wishing  to  turn  the  discoiu'se,  "  you 
havn't  told  us  yet,  whose  waggons  are  going  up  with  the  fish." 

**  I  believe  Mr.  Belson's  and  old  Grimes's,**  returned  her  neigh- 
bour. **  But  I  must  set  about  making  sure  of  a  job.  If  thoy 
shouldn't  want  mc,  Miles,^  they  'd  better  keep  a  sharp  look  out« 
They  won't  start  till  pretty  late,  as  it 's  no  good  their  getting  to 
town  before  Billingsgate  is  open  in  the  moming  ;  and  if  they  find 
their  cargo  all  right,  I  '11  never  snare  a  rabbit,  or  crow  down  a 
pheasant  again.  A  fish  supper  is  better  than  none ;  so  if  you  go 
up  with  *em  don*t  look  behind  you  when  passing  Deadman's  Lane  ; 
recollect  the  hint,  so  now  good  day.**  And  with  a  familiar  nod,  and 
a  wink  of  wicked  significance,  Ma^cr  Howe  took  his  departure^ 
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Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  his  retreating  footsteps  crushihg 
through  the  frozen  snow  ceased,  hefo^e  others  were  heard 
Approaching,  and  the  cottage  door  again  opened,  and  admitted  an 
object  of  absolute  terror  to  the  poor  inmates,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Grimes,  butcher,  farmer,  and  parish  overseer.  Singularly  enough 
he  neither  scowled  nor  blustered ;  but  turning  his  cold  keen  eye 
round  the  room  with  a  quickness  that  seemed  to  scan  its  disfur- 
nished  state  at  a  glance,  he  exclaimed,  <'  How  is  this?  how  is  this. 
Miles  ? — I  'm  very  sorry  to  hear  my  colleague  pr^'ceded  to  dis- 
train— ^very  sorry— been  away  myself  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
Cattle  show — Christmas  stock— did'nt  know  anything  about  it  till 
Mr.  Bennett  told  me  just  now.  They  say  you  can't  keep  your 
family  upon  your  earnings." 

**  Earnings  !"  repeated  Miles  ;  '*  I  should  like  to  know  when  I 
had  any ;  not  for  the  last  five  weeks,  as  Mr.  Bennett  could  tell 
you." 

**  Well,  wh^not  come  into  the  house  ?"  inquired  the  Overseer, 
quite  persuasively. 

**  What !  and  be  separated  from  my  wife  and  children  ?  Never," 
half  shrieked  the  man,  •*  I  will  die  by  the  road-side  first." 

**  Oh !  "  resumed  Mr.  Grimes,  his  official  cast  of  countenance 
gradually  overshading  the  grim  complacency  he  had  assimied,  "  Oh, 
well,  if  paupers  have  too  much  pride  to  take  assistance  when  it  is 
offered  them,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences,  that  *s  all." 

**  1  have  never  been  a  pauper,"  cried  Greenwood  passionately,  *'  till 
amongst  ye  I  've  been  made  one  to-day.  We  have  borne  a  good 
many  hard  things  rather  than  trouble  the  parish  officers,  or  owe 
anything  to  the  poor-house ;  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Grimes ;  I  would  rather  go  to  the  grave  than  to  the  work- 
house." 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  vociferated  the  Overseer,  **  I  have 
done  my  duty — much  more  than  my  duty — in  making  the  offer, 
instead  of  waiting  for  your  application ;  but  as  you  have  never 
troubled  the  parish,  and  have  hitherto  been  very  exact  in  paying 
your  rate,  I  did*nt  mind  straining  a  point,  and  to  oblige  Mr. 
Bennett." 

•*  I  did'nt  think  Mr.  Bennett  could  have  known  of  our  trouble," 
interposed  Nell  timidly.  **  No  more  he  did'nt,  my  good  woman, 
till  just  now,  when  we  met  your  goods  a  going  to  be  carted ;  he 
has  been  from  home,  too  ;  both  of  us  have  been  from  home  ;  and 
^  oblige  him,  I  promised  to  look  into  your,  case,  and  do  all  I 
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could  for  you ;  but  we  Ve  made  a  rule  against  giYing  oiit-diQor» 
relief »  so  jou  'd  better  think  again  of  my  offer.** 

**  I  thought,"  said  Ghreenwood  bitterly,  **  it  oould not  be  to  joa 
we  owed  even  the  offer  of  the  workhouse.  I  have  not  forgot  how 
you  refused  us  credit  even  for  a  pound  of  meat,  when  my  chil- 
dren and  I  lay  at  death's  door,  and  the  doctor  gare  no  hopes  of 
our  lives  without  proper  nourishment ;  though  not  a  farthui^  in 
my  name  stood  on  your  books,  you  refused  it  to  us.  I  xan^mher 
it,  Mr.  Grimes*  and  ever  shall.'* 

'*  Hush  I  dear  Miles,*'  interrupted  his  wife,  ''all  that  is  past 
and  gone  ;  you  were  not  left  without  friends  and  asustance,  and 
the  same  Providence  that  supplied  us  then,  and  raised  yoa  and 
oiu*  children  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  will  protect  and  help  vb- 
now." 

''  I  am  sure  I  don't  know—- can't  remember,'*  muttered  Mn. 
Grimes  in  some  confusion ;  *'  some  mistake  in  the  shop,  I  suj^ose." 

''  Nell,  Nell,  speak  out,  why  don't  you  ?  *'  exclaimid  her  husband 
vehemently.  **  Why  will  you  let  him  lie  through  it  ?  Tdll  him 
when  it  tco^,  and  who  refused  it'* 

"  I  am.  sure  if  I  did  so,"  said  Mr.  Grimes,  in  softer  accents 
than  he  had  hitherto  employed,  <<  it  must  have,  been  in  the  hurry 
of  busmess — or  I  didnt  understand  who  it  was  for  ;*'  and  then,  a8> 
if  the  truth  was  {£fter  all  the  weightiest  reason,  and  as  good  an 
apology  to  others  as  to  himself,  he  rejoined,  "  Besides,  my  good 
man,  I  have  a  large  family  of  my  own  ;  and. where  was  I  to  look 
for  the  money,  when  people  did'nt  think  from  one  hour  to  another 
that  you  oould  live."     The  muscular  frame  of  the  labourer  seemed 
trembling  and  throbbing  all  over,  with  compressed  excitement;  hia> 
hands  clenched  involuntarily,  his  throat  swelled,  and  the  veins  in 
his  temples  stood  out  like  cords,  while  his  wife,  by  her  looks, 
vainly  besought  his  forbearance ;   then    suddenly    his    passion 
exploded  in  a  burst  of  the  grimmest  laughter  Mr.  Grimes  had  ever 
heard-— so  profoimdly  charged  with   hate  and  scorn,   that  his 
ears  fairly  tingled  again  ;  and  ho  felt  this  peasant  man  from  his 
moral  elevation  scanning  him  with  eyes  of  contempt,  from  the 
bald  place  on  his  crown — which  seemed  to  contract,  and  ruffle  the 
hair  over  it,  with  an  instinctive  sensation  of  the  other's  cold  keen 
glance — to  his  well-shod,  and  warmly-gaitered  pedal  extremities. 
And  never  had  the  parochial  authority  felt  liimself  so  little. 

"After  all,  sir,"  'said  Greenwood,  wondering  at  his  own  cou- 
rage in  exposing  the  Overseer  to  himself,  ^  one  ou^t  not  to  be 
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swpmed  at  your  indiffereiice  to  the  dying;  when  you  are  daily 
Belping  to  starve  your  distressed  neighlK^ura  with  high  prices  and 
short  weight.  >  You  are  a  hard  man,  Mr.  Grimes,  and  cannot 
expect  but  that  one  of  these  days,  your  had  deeds  will  find  you 
out»  Think  of  aU  the  beef  and  mutton  you  have  k^  in  your  shop, 
till  obliged  to  bury  it,  or  fling  it  in  the  river,  rather  than  let  the 
poor  benefit  by  it,  or  sell  it  to  them  a  single  hal%enny  under 
'  price.  No  one  gives  you  a  good  word — how  can  they  ?  And  at  this 
moment  there  is  sc^^  a  man  in  the  village  who  would  think  it 
wrong  to  rerven^  themselves  on  you  in  any  way  that  oiffered.** 

*^  What  do  you  say  ? — what  do  you  say  f  repeated  Mr.  Grimes, 
who  at  that  mom«it  saw  Ms  bams  burning,  and  his  cattle  hocked. 
— **  What  do  you  say,  my  good  friend  ?  *'  And  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  Greenwood  in  the  greatest  alarm.  • 

''There is  no  friendship  between  us,  sir,"  said  Miles,  almost 
sternly.  **  I  am  the  pauper  labourer,  and  you  the  rich  Overseer ; 
but  I  am  also  an  honest  man,  and  would  scorn  to  wrong,  or  let 
wrong  be  done,  even  to  such  as  you,  if  I  knew  it.  Ask  me  no 
questions ;  but  if  your  waggcms  go  to  town  to-night,  let  them  staii: 
yrifix  Mrs.  Belson's,  and  send  three  or  four  men  with  them.  I  can 
tell  you  no  more ;  but  where  theronre  so  many  hungry  men  about, 
and  food  to  be  had,  perhaps,  without  using  force,  it  is  as  well  to  ife^ 
on  your  guacd.''  All  this  while  Nell  had  been  getting  closer  and 
oloser  to  her  husband :  first  it  was  sheer  fright  that  impeUed  her, 
when  (^  heard  him  talk  up  so  boldly,  to  the  rich  butcher  ;  then 
it  was  admiration  for  his  courage ;  but  this  touch  of  integrity 
brought  her  to  his  very  side,  and  for  the  moment  the  peasant's 
vrife  forgot  hunger  and  poverty,  in  the  thought  that  this  same 
honest,  out-spoken  man,  was  hers  and  nobody  else's — ^the  father 
of  her  children,  her  friend,  companion,  and  protector — and  her 
wan  cheek,  and  sunken  eyes,^,  caught  a  fleeting  brightness  and 
colour  from  the  consciousness. 

Before  Mr.  Gbines  had  time  to  put  into  language  the  suspicions, 
fears,  and  deteminations  Greenwood's  hint  had  filled  him  with, 
Nell,  through  a  little  spot  in  the  frozen  window-pane,  which  one  of 
the  children  had  scratched  away  to  look  out  at  the  movements  of 
some  starveling  sparrows,  who  were  supposed  to  be  so  tired  of  their 
lives  as  to  place  themselves  voluntarily  beneath  a  brick,  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  being  let  fall  on  them  ;  the  proprietors  of  the  rude 
snare  (to  misapply  the  phrase)  being  too  poor  to  lay  even  a  crumb 
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beneath  it,  by  way  of  persuasion  to  tbe  rash  act. — NeH,  I  say, 
caught  a  sight  through  this  little  clearance  in  the  window- 
pane — of  what  do  you  suppose  ?  Of  the  identical  truck  on  which 
her  children's  bed  and  the  rest  of  her  household  gear  had  been 
taken  away,  and  upon  it  the  articles  themselves,  bed,  table,  ehidrs ; 
and  old  Grey,  Mr.  Bennett's  shepherd,  marching  beside  it,  <uid  all 
coming  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  cottage. 

"  Here,  missus,  put  your  room  to  rights  as  soon  as  you  please," 
exclaimed  the  shepherd,  as  he  placed  his  cmok  behind  the  door, 
that  he  might  better  assist  in  bringing  in  tne  goods.  ''  Master 
will  be  here  presently  ;  it 's  all  right ;  the  rate 's  paid  ;  and  if  he 
had  been  at  home,  bless  you,  it  would  never  have  happened." 

**  Master  Greenwood,"  said  Grimes  hastily,  "I'll  give  you  a 
job  if  yo\4  have  a  mind  to  go  up  with  the  fish  to-night." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  Grey,  "but  master's  got  a  job 
for  him." 

"  Oh*!  all  right.  Master  Grey ;  all  right,"  said  Grimes,  with 
what  was  intended  for  a  smile  of  complacency ;  and  the  Overseer, 
with  anything  but  his  usual  terror-breathing  aspect,  departed." 

**  Well,"  exclaimed  the  shepherd,  "  wonders  will  never  cease. 
My  master  in  a  downright  pas^n  (the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  so 
in  my  life),  and  Master  Grimes  civil." 

"  But  lor,  Mrs.  Greenwood,"  interrupted  another  of  the  men, 
"  what  makes  you  cry  ?  Why,  I  thought  the  sight  of  these  here 
things  coming  back  again  would  have  made  you  as  merry  as  a 
cricket." 

"Ah!  let  her  cry,"  suggested  the  old  shepherd  ;  "  such  tears 
do  no  harm,  do  they.  Missus  ?  Stay  a  while  till  Master  comes, 
you  *11  have  somethiug  to  laugh  at  then — ^but  there,  I  don't  think  1 
can  keep  it  so  long-^I  should  burst  if  I  tried  ; — the  fact  is,  Miles," 
and  Grey  sunk  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  Master  has  not  yet  given 
away  the  looker  s  place  at  Maskford,  and  you  're  to  have  it,  my 
boy— there's  news  for  you !" 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  gratitude  of^he  Greenwoods 
when  Mr.  Bennett  made  his  appearance  amongst  them  ;  the  old 
shepherd's  report  proved  correct,  and  the  poor  man  who  had 
awakened  that  morning  without  the  means  of  obtaining  a  meal 
for  his  family,  found  himself  installed  in  a  permanent  situation — 
with  a  cottage  rent-free,  and  other  privileges  independent  of  his 
weekly  stipend.     It  was  a  graciorus  lesson  to  him,  this  emanation 
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of  good  out  of  evil ;  and  henceforth  he  learned  to  feel  under  every 
trial,  that  let  the  day  he  ever  so  dark  and  cloudy,  the  sun  is  still 
in  heaven,  and  may  at  any  moment  hreak  through. 

I  have  little  to  add,  hut  that  Mr.  Grimes  lost  hy  his  contract 
with  the  Barking  fishermen  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  precautions  (he 
had  sent  up  four  men  with  the  waggon — Joe  Howe  heihg  one  of 
them — ^hy  way  of  guard),  the  thieves  weje  too  strong  to  he  haulked 
in  their  piscatoiy  peculation,  and,  in  ^nsequepce,  the  damage 
fiustained  hy  the  cargo  outhalanced  the  price  of  its  carriage,  and 
Mr.  Grunes  found  himself  hurdened  with  the  forfeiture. 

C.  W. 
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WHT    DO    BARRISTERS    WEAR    WIGS? 


Setting  aside  soldiers,  flunkies,  and  policemen,  there  are  three 
grand  classes  of  society  who  are,  as  it  were,  lahelled  and  ticketed 
off  from  the  rest  of  humanity  hy  peculiar  and  whimsical  costumes. 
These  are  charity  hoys,  headles,  and  harristers.  Now,  why  Bill 
Stihhins  of  St.  Giles  s  should  wear  a  muffin  cap  and  leathers, 
because  he  is  taught  his  A  B  C  hy  the  puhlic  ;  or  why  Mr.  Bumble 
of  the  same  or  any  other  parish  should  sport  a  gold-laced  coat  on 
his  back,  and  a  cocked  hat  on  his  head,  as  essential  elements  of 
the  being  whose  official  dignity  presides  at  the  vestry  door,  or 
overawes  the  workhouse  porter,  we  profess  to  be  quite  as  unable 
to  resolve  as  we  are  satisfactorily  to  state  why  Mr.  Briefless  puts 
his  head  into  a  bunch  of  horse-hair,  and  his  body  into  a  species  of 
black  sack  without  a  bottom,  either  becau^he  is  or  pretends  to  be 
^*  learned  in  the  law,** 

The  way  in  which  a  man  is  made  a  barrister,  and  the  way  in 
which,  when  the  manufactured  article  is  completed,  it  is  made  up 
for  use,  are  both  equally  singular.  Everybody  knows  that,  to  be  a 
"  learned  counsel,"  it  is  only  requisite  that  you  eat  so  many  pounds 
of  beef  in  a  room  with  a  Gothic  rooi.  Thus  it  is  that  the  raw 
material  of  stupid  humanity  is  metamorphosed  into  a  creature 
learned  by  cPSrtesy — gentlemanly  by  act  of  parliament.  In 
becoming  a  barrister,  therefore,  you  have  chiefly  to  mind  the  inside 
of  your  stomach  —  after  you  have  attained  the  dignity,  to  look 
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alter  the  oi^de  of  your 'head.    The  fleeh  of  an  ox  makes  yoiM 
learned ;  the  hair  of  a  horse  proves  the  fac^  to  a  gaping  wodkL 
If  by  nature  a  barrister  is  sometimes  simple,  by  a^  of  parliam^lr 
he  is  always  gentle*     But  in  oasa  there  should  be  any  mistake,  lie 
takes  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  that  most  prudent  and  saga<uoua  of  ^ 
artists,  who  wrote  under  his  picture,  ^*  Thia  is  a  Bear ;"  and  by 
olajq^g  a  mop  of  wliitened  hair  o?er  his  own  capillary  attraetiona^ 
triumphantly  attests  thm  '*  This  is  a  Gentleman.'* 

Is  this»  then,  the  reason  why  barristers  wear  wigs  ?  or  shall  we 
go  further  to  look  hr  worse  ones?     Here»  in  this  civilised  land  at 
ours,  w^  have  a  complex  system  of  jurisprudence.  So  far  so  good. 
We  have  a  profession  devoted  to  its  interpretation  and  administra- 
tion.   Good  again.     But  why  the  memh^  of  that  profession- 
separating  themselves  from  those  of  others — why,  when  clergy- 
men, medical  men,  artists,  authors,  merchants,  manufacturers — 
what  you  like— clothe  themselves  according  to  the  conventional 
usages  of  society  in  general,  barristers  shoidd  set  up  a  fashion  of 
their  own — a  fashion  neither  more  useful  nor  ornamental  than  the 
tatooing  of  New  2tealand,  or  the  ochre*smearing  of  K<»ih  America- 
— is  a  point  only  to  be  established  by  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  their 
own  tribe,  hired,  to  make  white  black,  and  the.  wocse  the  better 
cause,  at  so  much  per  hour. 

Grentlemen,  is  your  leamiing  on  the  out  or  the  inside  of  yofor 
skulls  ?  Does  it  lie  in  the  region  where  Snmson's  strength,  had 
its  abode  ?  Are  joa  wiser  because  hairier?  Of  course  you 
regaard  the  questions  as  very  impertinmt.  Are  you  sure  you 
know  the  difference  between  pertin^it  and  impertinent  ?  If.  so,, 
prove  it,  by  sending  your  gowns  to  the  sign  of  the  Blaok.BoU^  and 
making  over  yom*  wigs  for  hens  to  lay  eggs  in. 

Again.  Now  do  tell  us  how  it  is  that  the  barber  and  tiie  tailor 
help  you  in  your  acgupents.  Point  out  to  us  one  reason  why  a 
jury  cannot  fee  as  enectually  addressed  ;  a,  rule  to  compute  as. 
eloquently  moved  for  ;  a  respectable  witness  as  oom|^tely  bullied, 
or  a  reprobate  of  a  pickpocket  as  triumphantly  advocated,  without 
a  thing  like  a  white-washed  crow's  nest  upon  your  head,  as  with 
that  ornament. 

We  have  heard  it  said — **  A  Barrister  wears  a  distinctive 
badge  *'  (the  word  recalls  the  cabmen  to  our  minds)  "  in  order 
to  procure  instant  admission  to  the  courts  in  wMcM'he  practises.  "^ 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  courts  are  open  to  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  jiist  as  freely  as  to  those  among  them  who  date  their 
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letters  from  ih&  Temple*  It  ¥riU  be  rejoined,  ''Bui it  is  reasons- 
able  that  the  barristers  should  have  the  preferoEce,  as  haying 
business  to  attend  to^"  Now,  other  people  have  business  in  court 
as  well  as  barristers;  and  it  strikes  us  that  plaintiff,  and  defen^ 
dant  have  some  slight  claims  to  priority  over  Mr.  Briefless,  who* 
has  lounged  as  dumb  as  a  flat-fish' for  ten  years  over  the  back 
benches.  Again.  Solicitors  hare  something-  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  Do  they  find  it  necessary  to  present  a  "free 
order, '^  in  the  shape  of  a  tie-wig  ?  Witnesses  too,  reporters,, 
clerks,  and  so  forUi,  have  a  reaognised  right  to  enter,,  and  a. 
status  in  the  court ; .  but  do  they  exhibit  tiicir  status  and  their 
right  in  abounding  horse-hair  ?  The  plea,  then^  that  ihe  wig  is  a 
useM  mark  of  distinction  must  be  giren  up. 

Let  us  take  other  ground.  We  have  heard  it  urged  that, 
wigs  were  useful  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  that  their  owners 
were  obliged  to  be  continually  rushing  through  cold  draughts,  from 
one  hot  court  to  another ;  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to^ 
carry  hats  about,  seeing  that  in  the  squeeze  and  bustle  of  a  comt^ 
learned  gentlemen  might  very  frequently,  by  unlucky  accidents, 
confer  the  favours  on  these  useful  articles  which  hens  do  on  eggs — 
namely,  sit  on  tibem  ;  and  that  wigs,  being  warm,  portable,  and 
squeezeable, .  preserved,  without  risk  to  themselves,  the  learned 
caputs  under  them,  at  a  tolerably  equal  and  health-bestowing- 
temperature. 

Now,  if  wigs  be  dassed  with  comforters,  boBom*friends,  and  bits- 
of  flannel,  it  strikes  us,  that  in  order  to  avert  such  catastrophes- 
as  colds  in  tiie  head-,  and  so  forth,  they  ought  only  to  be  worn  m. 
transitu  from  one  court  to  another.  If  they  keep  liie  wearer  wano: 
enough  in  the  chiU  of  Westminster  Hall,  they  must  certainly  pro- 
duce the  sign  and  symbol  of  labour — ^e  "  sweat  of  the  brow,''  in 
the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  ;   while,  if  they  m^r^y  keep  up  a- 
pleasant  temperature  within  the  folds  of  the  dark-green  curtain, 
they  must  certainly  leave  the  wearer  in  a  teeth-chattering  condi- 
tion when  he  steps  without  it. 

Taking,  however,  a  non-professional,  and  therefore  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter,  it  strikes  us,  that  if  anything  was  ever 
pregnant  with  discomforts  to  the  poor  persecuted  head,  it  is  th^ 
huge  bundle  of  coarse  hair  placed  over  its  natural  covering.  To 
our  eye,  as  many  head-aches  lodge  in  thesfe  whity-brown  curls  as 
in  a  bottle  of  bi^ndy,  consumed  in  an  evening,  by  a  formidable 
continuity  of  **  goes  ;  " — and  furthw,  to  prove  the  fact  from  the^ 
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mouth  of  one  of  the  victims,  we  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing precious  piece  of  worse  than  tomfoolery,  which  actually 
occurred  in  one  of  our  principal  tribunals  a  week  or  two  ago — 
just  as  if  intended  expressly  to  serve  our  present  purpose  : — 

Court  of  Exohbqueb,  Mat -22nd. — Their  Lordships  entered  the 
Court  in  full-bottomed  wigs ;  the  Queen's  Counsel  also  wore  wigs  of  a 
4similar  description. 

After  their  Lordships  had  gone  through  the  bar  the  peremptory  paper 
was  called  on. 

Mr.  Martin  begged  to  be  allowed  to  mention  the  case  of  Stockdale 
-and  Benn,  and  Benn  and  Stockdale,  the  learned  Counsel  having  on  his 
ordinary  wig  at  the  time. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron — "  Mr.  Martin,  I  question  whether  you  are 
visible  to-day." 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  he  was  about  to  state  to  their  Lordships  that 
he  found  it  a  considerable  inconvenience  to  wear  the  heavy  full-bot- 
tomed wig. 

The  Lord  Chief  Bar^n — "  I  fear,  Mr.  Martin,  that  you  must  appesur 
an  costume." 

Mr.  Martin — '^  I  really  cannot  wear  these  wigs,  my  Lord.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  the  ill  effects  of  it  for  a  week  after." 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson — "  You  should  bear  the  inconvenience,  on  ac- 
wcount  of  the  increased  dignity,  Mr.  Martin.^ — (A  lauffh,)  It  may 
appear  to  you  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
•observance. 

Mr.  Martin—"  It  really  does,  my  Lord." 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson — "But  you  cannot  appear  without  having  on 
your  marriage  garment." — {A  laugh,) 

Mr.  Chambers  said  that  they  had  been  misled  by  the  Judges  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  having  come  into  Court  in  the  ordinaiy  small  wig. 

Mr.  Martin  here  bowed,  and  retired. 

We  were  about  to  ask  whether  the  sittings  in  Banco  were  held 
in  Bedlam  or  not ;  but  we  beg  pardon — ^we  shall  not  insult 
Bedlam  by  supposing  for  one  moment  that  such  a  scene  could 
have  occurred  among  the  very  maddest  of  all  its  mad  inmates. 

We  feel  for  Martin,  unhappy  Martin,  doomed  to  headadies  of 
a  week's  duration — all  the  misery  of  dry  mornings  after  wet 
evenings,  and  without  the  fun.  Minus  the  full-bottomed  wig,  he 
was  **  invisible,"  unseen,  or  only  to  be  seen  when  like  an  owl  in 
an  ivy  bush. "  The  wig  was  visible  but  not  the  counsel ;  the  wig, 
then,  is  the  essence  and  the  substance  of  the  counsel.  A  counsel 
is  a  wig,  a  learned  gentleman  is  a  thing  made  of  horse-hair.  The 
iieavy  facetiousness  of  the  judge  is  heart-rending.     A  wig,  too. 
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it  seems,  is  a  legal  **  mamage  garment."  Law,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, is  the  bride.  Now,  considering  the  number  of  learned  gen- 
tlemen admitted  to  the  state  of  holy  matrimony  with  that  parch- 
ment-skinned Tixen,  it  strikes  us  that  the  parties  run  a  desperate 
chance  of  the  penfdties  for  bigamy.  But  who  shall  fathom  the 
glorious  fictions — ^who  shall  reconcile  the  exquisite  anomalies 
even  of  metaphorical  phrases  connected  with  that  riddling,  hoaxing 
man-trap — Law  ? 

A  word  in  earnest  to  conclude  with.  The  progress  of  society  is 
manifestly  towards  conformity  of  costume  ;  the  advancing  democra- 
tic spirit  is  to  be  seen  even  in  the  identical  cut  of  a  lord's  coat  with 
that  of  his  tailor.  The  time  is  going  by  for  ranks  and  professions 
to  be  indicated^by  attire.  The  doctor  no  longer  sucks  his  gold-headed 
cane  ;  the  apprentice  no  longer  wears  his  skull-cap.  Let  bar- 
risters move  on  with  the  current.  **  Shooting,"  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  rubbish  of  ancient  prejudice  and  mediaeval  quackery,  let 
us  see  them  dressing  themselves  as  common  sense  and  the  ordi- 
nary usages  of  society  dictate,  and  wisely  resolving  that  tlie 
appropriate  costume  for  any  gentleman  who  may  insist  on  sticking 
to  the. gown  and  wig,  is  to  be  found  in  a  shaved  head  and  (l 
strait  waistcoat. 

Angus  B.  Reach* 
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"  Light  !  Lord  1  more  Light !  "  cried  Goethe  as  he  lay 

Calmly  awaiting  the  approach  of  death, 

Himself  a  light,  yet  with  his  latest  breath 

Seeking  for  Kcht,  light  of  a  purer  ray : 

So  we  for  "  Light !  more  Light !  "  should  ever  pray ; 

Not  merely  live  to  grope  about  like  moles, 

But  act  as  creatures  having  eyes  and  souls^ 

And  seek  a  brighter  intellectual  day. 

Oh !  let  us  then,  we  of  the  present  age, 

Strive  to  make  mind  triumphant  over  might, 

To  realise  the  wishes  of  the  Sage, 

And  out  of  mental  darkness  call  up  "  Light.^^ 

Truth  must  shine  forth,  fell  wrong,  dark  error  fly. 

If  "  Light !  more  Light !  "  be  still  our  constant  cry. 

R.  V.  Hayday. 
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BY  . 

PART  L 

I  WAS  unfaithful  to  the  truth  ; — and  what  haslMmi  my  pinudi- 
ment  ? — ^To  wander  through  many  lands  and  many  Blow^moyin^ 
ages,  and  see  the  ef^ets  of  error,  and  the  strivings  of  the  few 
faithful  ones  among  mankind  to  overcome  the  darkness  of  those 
wholly  ignorant,  and  the  iinfaithf  ulness  of  those  partially  illumineiL 
I  have  seen  how  one  false  word  has  acted  through  icentarws,  and 
brought  forth  its  fruits  of  battles,  confusions,  and  death.     I  have 
seen  how  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  lamp  of  troth  have  cast  a 
■shade  over  its  rays,  and  left  the  nations  for  ages  to  wander  in  the 
^loom.     I  have  seen,  indeed,  my  own  error  set  forth  on  a  large 
scale,  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  I  have  repeirted  of  it, 
not  altogether,  I  hope,  in  vain.     I  have  whispered  some  wofrds  of 
truth  in  the  ears  of  the  people  among  whom  I  have  sojourned 
during  my  long  pilgrimage,  and  my  course  has  not  been  without 
some  bright  days  ;  for  have  I  not  seen  even  the  fruits  of  my  own 
actions,  apparently  lost  upon  <me  geuBration  of  mankind,  springing 
up  in  another  to  cheer  me  with  their  fragrance?    When  I  have 
told  all  that  my  pilgrimage  has  taught  me — when  I  have  given  to 
my  fellow-men  all  the  lessons  which  I  have  learned  by  marking 
the  progress  of  their  history — when  I  have  estaUidbed^  claim  upon 
their  love,  and  when  I  feel  and  know  that  they  will  love  me  for  all 
I  have  endured  for  them — ^then  I  may  lay  my  staff  aside,  close  my 
journal  of  many  centuries,  put  off  my  sandals,  breaiiie  my  blessing 
upon  mankind — and  take  my  rest !     But  one  labour  remains  for 
me  now  to  perform.     I  must  tell  my  story.     But  I  must  hasten 
over  the  ground,  for  it  is  vast,  and  there  are  tracts  of  it  as  barren 
as  Sahara.     I  must  hasten  through  the  time,  for  it  is  long,  and 
sometimes  it  has  flowed  by  me  dreary  and  wearisome  as  an  arctic 
night.     My  reader  must  prepare  for  himself  wings  to  pass  with 
me  from  land  to  land,  and  from  age  to  age.     But  sometimes  I 
shall  find  rest  and  refreshment  for  him,  if  he  will  accompany  me 
on  the  long  journey  of  reviewing  my  life,  in  pleasant  and  quiet 
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Tplaces  among  dear  friends,  now  m  hearen,  witii  whom  I  haye 
sometimes  forgotten  all  my  sorrows,  and  seen  nothing  of  ^e  long 
winding  j»tli  that  still  lay  before  me.  My  story  wiU  not  "he  all  of 
rsorrow  «nd  desolation  ;  for  how  could  that  be  tme  ?  I  haye 
walked  under  eloudy  skies,  and  I  haye  walked  in  sunshine.  €. 
have  wandered  tlmragh  deserts,  and  I  haye  strolled  through  gar- 
dens. I  haye,  prudently,  entitled  ihe  narratiye  I  am  about  to 
write,  **A  Fragment ; "  for  how  can  I  hope  to  haye  either  courage 
<yr  time  sufficient  to  tell  aU  that  I  haye  seen,  heard,  known,  and 
suffered  ?  The  question  is,  what  part  of  my  story  I  must  teU. 
Let  none  ima^ne  that  I  am  writing  for  fame,  or  to  amuse  the 
minds  of  the  present  age.  Fame !  I  haye  seen  and  heard  too 
much  of  it  to  care  for  it.  I  know  a  mightier  yoice  than  that  of 
public  opinion.  I  know  the  yoice  of  the  Truth  sounding  through 
tfcU  ages,  4ieard,  now  and  then,  by  some  awe-struck  soul,  aboye  all 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  ephemeral  life.  Fame  I  I  could  coyer  a 
ream  of  f)aper,  closely  written,  wiih  the  names  of  Idiose  whom  I 
haye  known  famous  in  their  day,  now  forgotten,  gwie  like  the  down 
«wept  by  the  wind  from  a  thistle  four  thousand  years  ago.  Fame  I 
I  care  indeed  for  the  yoice  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  the  world  #f 
all  past  and  all  coming  ages — 'the  \Hhtole  world ! — ^for  the  passing 
breath  of  that  little  part  that  exists  just  now,  it  moyes  me  no 
more  than  the  feeblest,  dying,  eyening  breese  slirs  the  deeply- 
rooted  mountain.  Men  who  would  criticise  what  1  wrile,  do  so  if 
it  amuses  you  ;  but,  ineanwiule,  I  inn  cahnly  looking  iifto  the  yast 
future  in  which  you  and  all  your  works  will  be  lost  as  train-drops 
in  the  ocean. 

I  write  not  for  <iie  amusement  of  fhie  people.  Literaiy  idler ! 
turn  away  to  other  pages  :  I  haye  no  tides  to  teill  «uch  as  you 
would  Hke  to  hear.  I  coidd,  initeed,  fillibr  you  a  h«st  of  Tolumes 
with  antiquarian  curiosfties,  such  as  all  your  poring  oyer  old 
records  can  never  bring  to  light ;  I  ^ouW  tell  you  stories  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  the  earnest  daflt-eyed  enthusiast,  whom  I  knew 
from  his  boyhood  to  his  death,  and  other  similar  raritaes  ;  but  I 
haye  a  greater  work  to  do.  T^  iroA  that  ts  urgent  is  to  giye 
the  moral  of  my  existence,  and  my  pen  must  not  forget  its  pur- 
pose amid  manifold  deseriptiens  cIP  my  wanderings  in  China,  IinMa, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  interior  Afiica.  I  must  mark  out  vboww 
limits  for  myself,  and  write  so  tiiat  '^hose 'whose  breaUi  is  but  as  a 
momii^  yapour,  whidh  appears  but  a  Htde  while  and  then  yanishes 
away,  m«j  haye  ^me  to  leam,  in  lihe  compass  of  a  few  piHges, 
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Uic  lessons  produced  for  their  benefit  by  the  experience  of  many 
centuries. 

Let  me  give  here,  in  a  few  words,  the  purport  of  all  I  have  to 
tell ;  and  this  will  be  enough  to  turn  away  the  mere  idler,  the 
apusement  seeker,  from  my  pages.     Know,  then,  that  the  Truth 
is  eternal,  and  must  always  fulfil  itself  in  the  world.     But  it  may 
be  fulfilled  by  men  in  two  ways  ;  either  willingly  and  happily,  or 
unwillingly  and  unhappily.     To  be  its  friends  or  its  victims— this 
is  the  only  choice  left  to  men.     To  go  ivith  it,  is  to  be  carried 
along  victoriously,  far  above  all  time  and  fate  : — to  oppose  it  is  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  planet  in  its  irresistible  movement ;  nay,  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  whole  living,  moving  universe,  and  be 
crushed  to  dust !     Is  this  hard  to  be  understood  ? — I  will  make  it 
plain.     First,  then,  would  you  knqw  what  I  mean  by  the  Truth  ? 
you  shall  be  told  without  the  use  of  any  difficult  words.     It  is  that 
in  which  the  life  and  well-being  of  all  creatures  consists.    Shall  I 
tell  you  more  plainly  ?     That  happy  world  of  which  all  propheta 
have  spoken ;  that  world  where  every  man  shall  know  his  work^ 
and  be  permitted  to  do  it,  and  where  every  part  of  the  work  of 
humanity  shall  have  its  share  of  honour ;  where  men  shall  know 
how  to  dwell  together,  and  help  each  other  in  the  development  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful — ^that  is  the  truth  towards  w;hich  the 
world  has  been  striving  on  through  a  thousand  errors  and  delu- 
sions ;  and  according  to  his  influence  in  promoting  or  hindering 
that  truth,  and  its  reign  upon  earth,  must  every  man  and  all  his 
works  be  judged.     Humanity  must  come  to  know  its  own  true 
interest  at  last,  and  will  pronounce  a  final  and  authoritative  ver- 
dict upon  aU  its  members,  as  to  whethei*  they  have  been  faithful 
or  unfaithful  to  it. 

The  light  of  the  past — the  light  of  history — ^is  a  prophetic 
radiance  ^r  the  future.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  past  that  I 
know  what  will  come  in  the  future.  What  I  have  first  to  do  is  to 
select  such  a  portion  of  my  past  history  as  shall  serve  best  as  a 
warning  to  the  present.  I  may  be  led  aside  into  some  digressions 
of  memory  which  may  serve  to  amuse  the  reader  who  wUl  attend 
to  the  more  serious  part  of  my  narrative  ;  but  I  shall  chiefly  con- 
fine myself  to  recollections  of  those  events  which  appear  to  be  most 
pregnant  with  instruction  for  the  present  times.  '*  The  thing  that 
hath  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be.'* 

I  once  lived  as  the  legislator  of  a  great  and  mighty  nation.  I 
was  then  numbered  with  the  rulers,  and  counted  a  man  of  power 
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and  influence,  not  a  lonely  student  or  a  poor  obseure  wanderer 
«iich  as  I  am  now.     I  make  my  confession  at  the  outset  of  my 
tide.    1  was  not  time  and  faithful  in  the  use  of  the  power  confided 
in  my  hands.   I  employed  it  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the  whde 
bf  the  people.     I  acted  from  motives  of  present  expediency  rather 
4han  faith  in  eternal  justice.     Even  now  I  seem  to  hear  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  me  by  my  opponent,  the  mai^  for  the  people, 
the  man  for  ^  times,  whose  name  indeed  is  lost  but  whose  spirit 
(and  Aat  was  all  he  cared  for)  still  lives  and  works  in  the  world. 
Said  he  :  "  You  have  resisted  the  progress  of  truth  and  justice  ; 
you  have  added  to  the  hardships  of  humanity,  and  now  all  the 
evil  to  which  I  would  sentence  you  is,  that  you  might  live  to  see 
and  feel  the  consequences  of  your  own  false  principles,  until  you 
repent  of  them  !**     This  denimciation  has  been  fiiMlled  :  I,  who 
would  not  be  warned  and  guided  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  have 
been  converted  and  made  to  know  eternal  truth  by  the  progress 
of  history ;  and  now,  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  my  repentance,  I  wish 
to  give  to  my  fellow<^men,  in  these  pages,  the  lessons  which  I  have 
gained  in  the  severest  of  schools — ^that  of  experience.   I  may  give 
flie  purport,  the  aim  of  my  labour,  at  the  outset,  and  here  it  is : — 
to  teach  men  to  be  guided  by  the  kindly  light  of  true  prophecy 
into  those  truths  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  convinced  only 
by  the  hard,  irresistible  facts  of  history — ^this  has  been  and  is  the 
true  aim  of  every  philosopher  and  philanthropist.     I  shall  explain 
this  sentence  fidly  as  I  proceed  with  my  story.     My  political 
opponent  (to  whom  I  may  give  the  name  of  Constantino)  was  a 
man  well  worthy  of  remembrance.     I  always  honoured  him  in  my 
heart  though,  while  he  lived  on  earth,  I  sometimes  joined  with 
others  in  csJling  him  a  dreamer,  a  visionary,  a  fool,  and  all  such 
names  as  the  vagabond  pseudo-prophets  among  the  Jews,  no  doubt, 
applied  to  Isaiah.     Constnntine  was  the  man  for  all  mankind  and 
for  all  ages  : — I  was  the  man  of  the  day.     His  ru^e  was  right — 
mine  was  expediency.     He  consulted  the  one  eternal  interest  of 
universal  humanity — I  trimmed  between  the  petty  interests  of  a  few 
classes  of  society.     Constantino  was  great  inwardly,  and  really — 
I  was  great  outwardly,  but  only  in  show.     He  had  all  the  world 
against  him,   but   eternal,   unwearying/  unconquerable  truth  on 
^  his  side  ;  I  had  all  the  seeming  world  of  the  so-called  great  and 
noble  on  my  side,  but  everlasting  truth  and  justice  were  arrayed 
against  me.     He  acted  so  as  to  be  found  right  at  the  last  day 
(which  comes  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment ;  for  justice 
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]i?efl  mkI  aoto  etemUj) ;  I  aeied«a  as  io  a^^m  zight  in  tlie«f«ic£ 
men  for  ike  {>raarat  dky.  He  wmt  a  ipood  and  tme  sian — I  wtm^ 
partitta.  I  kavie  said  k  was  a  great  satiGii  tif  wiiiek  I  wasvthe 
l^daUnr.  Our^raDMnesee  exft^ukd  far  over  ike  sesB  ;  ike  irivBipkB 
«f  our  indiuitry  weoe  dH^ajradin  maaj  kuida.  We  levelled  maotf- 
tains,  made  yMMe^4)ver  vatt^s^  eroiaed  nreta  wkh  aoUe  bridges, 
built  enonsiiNiawarekMmaeSy  scat  forth  funovi  vessels,  MMlgatfaKad 
in^  our  treaswy  tbe  team  pasd  hj  imllioits.  Yet  W9  were  oot 
hsffy :  the  riekest,  the  aeUest,  the  mightiest  «Meng  ma  wweaot 
hi^j.  We  neTcr  lelt  ike  atoegtii  aiid  keakh  ef  knomig  that 
we  were  ri^ht.  We  did aet  wcalk  npm  the  frmkaaisef  pemaBaiit 
truth  and  justiee,  kot  a^wn  tke  aaady,  iilipyiij  gponadef  ten^Mcaiy 
es^^ediencj.  At  iieart  we  knew  thk,  tiHMf^  we  did  sx>i  4lBxe  to 
<K»feBS  it  to  eaeh  eiker.  Bet,  to  ei^ab^  more  &%  nj  own  cea- 
imc^  afid  that  of  my  feilew  stateieien,  J  asnst  descrike  mere  parti- 
eulariy  tbe  eoediiion  sbmI  eirenmatanees  of  the  eenBliy  whicii  we 
gov^*ned« 

.  The  iastitatjcas  of  Ihe  oeentiy  we»  tlKgrvwiiiof  ancieBitiiBe, 
and  tradiUonally  deofed  from  vMsees  aaancea.  Tkey  formed  aiko- 
gether  a  euriees  bsJIsnee  ^  oppoato  tendeoeiea,  wlufiiL  might  eanly 
be  disturbed  by  Jny  powerful  reigning  feitty  in  the  ataete.  For 
instanaef  there  was  aneh  «  mixtm^  of  meneichy  aad  domecraey  in 
our  eenatitBl4en  that  it  eeidd  vibrate  from  despotism  teaasrefay. 
The  peo^  had  erjgieally  acquired  for  themselves  tiie  right  ef 
^eotifl^  a  certain  mumker  of  their  own  rulers  ;  bet  in  practice  tbis 
right  had  been  so  abimed  and  neglected,  throi^h  a  loeg  oomee  ef 
time,  that  it  had  beeoeae  more  a  show  than  a  reality  ef  popidar 
r^resetttation.  la  the  saeie  manner  ear  r^gi(His  imriituthmB, 
which  were  0E%inally  of  the  most  ample  aad  benevoket  diacaeta*, 
had  become  «o  oomfdicated  with  <^  prejudices  and  party  inteeests 
that  their  truly  noble  primitiv^e  design  had  almest  Tanished  ^em 
the  sight  of  ihit  pe<^le. 

The  history  of  corruption  and  injustice  is  eeseiriaally  the  same. in 
all  coimtries :  it  has  everyv^ere  its  period  of  rank,  miwboloowae 
flourishing,  and  it  hastens  to  iny(^ve  itself  and  all  t^^ngs  coPBeetsd 
with  it  in  destruction.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  stay  to  reeomit  all 
the  causes  which  had  conduced  to  tbe  corrupt  state  of  eur  eaHBtry 
during  the  time  of  my  administration,  but  shall  biieAy  notice  e  £bw 
of  the  more  striking  features  of  our  conditioii. 

First,  then,  I  must  notice  the  portentous  abearance  ef  the 
extremes  of  wealth  and  porerty  in  the  ceumtiy.      The  weaMiy 


i^owed  like  precious  diamonds,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
heaps  of  rubbish.  Ou^  palau^  9lai.  knansions  were  like  jewels  set 
iQ  broad  fiMMtes  <iiwkisetj  aad  penu«y%  W6  bad  h^^  a  mtin  mhie- 
nA%  deified,  aad  thep&  -maw^  of  men  «iiki«»ally  U^^  Wtt^  thad 
tbe  %nit€H».  I  «tinnot  pakit  ilm  IftCt  «f  -^ytir  e^^tion  tn  colours 
n^ikiAg^enfOQgli.  Owr  arifttoeiw^,  «ivil  and  ^rittial,  w«s  tike  a 
Gosbtti)^  Ml  «f  l^^U^4ifid  luxuiy:,  l^lule  thie  reAt  6f  tile  eoantry  was 
Hkie  Egfft  vMk  all  lis  pkjgiMs.  far  dii6  nMa  w«  h^d  a  vast  man- 
jEfba^  «ad  11  |M«k  iike^ia  4»ylvatt  w^odd  acoiliid  it,  vanei  wil^  lakes, 
wvlidB,  n>eatid«iing  imUga,.  shaded  seato,  wiater^it^s,  parterres,  and 
bU.  tW  pleasiiiig^  £a&ei6»«f  kndMa|ie  :gHrdeni]i^  ;  for  the  thousands 
liTUigariMUid  hkm,  ivath  «anB<,  ^iy«a^  ^^Yts,  aad  minds  like  his  own, 
we  ]Mbdliltfdly)K>omt&tidl0w«U]^to.8ee^^  the  fresh 

anr ;  they  dw«lt  in  aiiseraible  hovels,  and  if  they  moved  abroad, 
codd  ham%  «Ur  l>«i^olKl*the  iiafd  pai/sea^nis  «f  ow*  towns  without 
e«iBBiittii^  «  4jre^tes.  AH  things  iw«re  oultivated  among  us,  be- 
fore fair  hiHnait  ebarity  and  the  general  well4>euig  of  the  people. 
W«  w%i^  f<MML  ef  pitoeeiiBMal  :rc£»nB8,  hut  did  »ot  like  to  view  evils 
iatiieir  wb^  connoeti*nfi  ;  aa,  w^le  iMi>0Be  ksatd  we  kept  in  sharp 
iox^it^iie  Ji4wv«re  f^mtl  eo^,  iMi  the  ^ether  we sounsbed  ^e  corrupt 
t&oAenimB^i^  tK>e4ety^  ft*<«i  which  «rkies  taipe  «iire  to  be  produced. 
We  s«iMiluid«d  the  peor,  tha^4s  the  ^r^at  body  of  the  peoj^,  witli 
et«ry  ipdeuMe  teiiptation  to  eiime,  asd  tken  oaatshed  them  from  a 
<&aii«try  wi»eh  it  was  fioarcely  <a  kardakip  to  leave^  or  de{»*ived  them 
ef  an  eiifftenoe  whidi  we  hiyd  aevier  taught  and  he^ed  them  to 
cultivate  and  employ  in  a  rational  and  happy  wsay. 
'  The  Aieirepolis  of  our  cowitfy  was  «t  moaister  city,  which,  in  a 
gseeX  aMUfltare^  BaondpoUi^  tbe  w^akh  aiid  intelligence  of  all  ^e 
pn^vinces.  To  this  centime  -flowed  aU  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  refine- 
naent,  power,  rtebes,  aad  hixury ;  aad  so  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
splendy.  head  b^rt  wilth  jeW^s,  while  ike  body  was  pining  and 
dfresscd  in  rags^ — a  gay,  gSded,  glittering  eiapola  upon  a  structure 
iuseeurdy  founded,  and  badly  buiit.  The  splendours  of  our  aristo- 
cfacy  were  not  like  the  topmost  boughs  of  a  healthy  tree,  glorious  in 
the  sunshine,  but  mther  like  too  costly  exotic  flowers,  forced  from 
the  soil  at  the  expense  of  the  nutriment  which  should  have  supplied 
more  useftil  productions. 
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PART  II. 

It  will  be  asked,  ^*  What  were  the  religious  principles  preyaililiff 
ia  thecountrj  just  described  ?  "  Here,  indeed,  lay  the  source  of  au 
our  errors.  Our  religion  had  been  corrupted.  In  its  origin  it  was 
simple  and  self-proying.  Its  precepts  were  the  rules  of  eternal 
right.  It  arrayed  poyerty,  humility,  and  benevolence  against  all 
the  wealth,  power,  and  malevolence  of  the  world — and  conquered. 
Then  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  arrogant  men,  who  thought  they  could 
improve  it.  It  kept  its  name  for  many  centuries,  but  lost  its  spirit. 
It  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  just  in  proportion  as  this  change  took 
place,  all  the  true  effects  of  the  orjginal  religion  were  lost ;  and  yet 
our  churchmen  (they  would  not  call  themselves  by  the  old-fashioned 
name)  were  in  love  with  their  imaginary  improvements.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  so  great  was  the  change  produced  in  the  course  of  time, 
that,  had  any  one  recommended  a  return  to  the  original  practice, 
he  would  have  been  derided  as  little  better  than  a  madman.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  most  undoubted  rules  of  the  old  piety  was, 
**  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor."  Now,  the  head- 
magistrate  of  our  religion  woidd  ride  in  sumptuous  array  through 
thousands  of  his  destitute  fellow-men ;  and  not  only  did  this  excite 
no  purprise,  but  any  hint  of  its  inconsistency  would  have  been 
received  with  perfect  contempt.  In  short,  our  religion  contradicted 
it9  ancient  self  at  every  point :  it  was  exactly  the  system  which 
it  was  not  intended  to  be,  and  produced  all  the  evils  which  it  was 
designed  to  destroy. 

To  this  master-evil  I  must  attribute  all  the  errors  and  vices  of 
our  secular  policy ;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  these  would  have  been 
possible  in  a  state  guided  by  a  true  rehgion.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I 
refer  to  our  treatment  of  the  poor.  One  standard  principle  of  our 
policy  was,  that  the  poorer  the  subject,  the  heavier  should  be  the 
burdens  laid  upon  him.  Poverty  had  led  many  into  vice :  to  cure 
this,  we  resolved  to  punish  poverty  itself  as  a  crime.  A  churchman 
and  two  or  three  political  quacks  made  a  great  discovery,  that  the 
existence  of  a  great  number  of  the  poor  was  a  most  serious  error  in 
nature,  which  must  be  corrected  by  severe  measures.  Here  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  another  alteration  in  our  old  religion, 
which  said,  **  Whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder.  * '  Our  quacks  thought  little  of  contradicting  their  Creator ; 
and  so  they  decreed  that,  when  a  married  pair  were  foimd  in  desti- 
tution, they  should  be  separated,  and  placed  in  confinement. 
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Hie  BOuIs  of  the  poor  were  treated  eyen  as  their  bodies.  It  was 
declared  bj  our  old  religion,  **  That  the  sotd  be  without  know- 
ledge is  not  good/*  and  facts  clearly  proved  that  a  great  majoHtj 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  our  land  were  the  results  of  the  most 
brutish  ignorance.  Yefr  when  plans  were  proposed  to  teach  our 
pe(^le  to  read,  think,  and  understand,  at  least,  the  most  simple 
duties  of  men,  it  was  objected  that  this  could  not  be  done  without 
a  violation  of  our  religious  faith!  This  is  a  fact,  however, 
strange  it  may  seem  in  the  present  day.  Parties  otherwise 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  political  and  so-called 
religious  notions,  all  agreed  in  this  decision,  that  the  people 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance. 

This  may  appear  so  utterly  incredible  in  the  present  enlight- 
ened age,  that  I  must  give  some  specimens  %f  the  arguments  by 
which  this  decision  was  defended.  Here  are  two,  which  I  have 
heard  often  repeated  by  the  greatest  authorities  of  our  church. 
One  said,  *'  Knowledge  is  good,  as  water  is  good  ;  but  its  mei-it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  channel  by  which  it  is  conveyed.  If 
you  cannot  have  iron  water-pipes,  you  must  have  earthen  ones — 
anything  rather  than  let  people  die  of  thirst : — ^but  knowledge  is 
quite  another  thing — ^if  you  cannot  distribute  it  through  the  only 
proper  channel,  our  church,  the  people  must  go  without  it — ^that  's 
aU !  "  Another  said,  **  Ejiowledge,  especially  religious  knowledge, 
is  a  very  good  thing,  if  you  can  give  it  in  what  I  call  a  complete 
form  ;  but  if  you  cannot  do  this,  give  none  at  all.  That  is  my 
principle.  K I  cannot  give  a  beggar  1000?.  I  will  not  give  hint 
a  penny :  if  I  cannot  show  a  poor  traveller  all  the  way  to  London,. 
I  will  not  point  him  to  the  nearest  town.  I  like  to  have  things 
complete.'*  These  were  aU  the  arguments  I  ever  heard  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  ignorance  ;  but  they  prevailed.  The  whole 
nation  gravely  sat  down  after  the  debate,  saying — "  It  may  be 
inconvenient ;  but  our  views  of  religion  must  prevent  every  plaa 
for  teaching  the  poor  people.**  A  few  simple  men  had  the  bold- 
ness to  say — **  Then  your  views  of  religion  need  some  supervision, 
0  Christian  public  !  '*  But  these  voices  were  soon  silenced  by 
general  contempt. 

As  crowds  of  our  poor,  ignorant,  and  half-starved  people  were 
fit  for  nothing  else,  we  made  soldiers  of  them  ;  and  our  politicians 
generally  contrived  to  keep  up  a  little  warfare  somewhere  (our 
eastern  colonies  were  convenient  for  this  purpose),  by  which  oui 
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r^undant  popuktion  w«i  drmwii  eff.     7]]««Baiidf  of  our  jexmg 
men  wandered  abeut  at  oiff  fairs  and  waJtea»  88yifl|»  ***  Wti  wmft, 
Work  to  do  and  bread  to  eat  t "     '*  €eme  with  me. !  "  saicl  -tW 
riecruiting  sergeant,  ^  and  jou  ^all  barre  merev  jou  skafi  ahooft 
ihen  and  win  glorj  t  '*^    '^  I  eare  notbMg  *about  gferj  and  ahaot 
ing,"  said  the  ignorant  peasant  t   ^'but  I  skould  like  regfoiaar 
meals/*^     <^«€ome  willi  me  the»,''  sa^  tbe    s^-geant.      ^^Wlio 
n^uld  follow  the  plough  ?  **     This  recntkizig-  sevgeant  only  ifeko 
as  his  betters  had  taught  bin.     Olergjmeit,  instead  of  gjjkin^ 
food   to    the   hwigrj,   weve  seen  c^fi^^craltfi^   (^^^  fomAw^y^ 
used  the  Divine  Naioe  in  the  seryice!)  bamiera  t»  be  batbed 
in  blood. 

At  the  risk  of  beitig  duibelfteTed^  I  i^aM  add  a  few:  fiu^er 
facts.  Our  country  clRedj  eonsisted  of  two  small  islands^  and  ol 
course,  our  large  population  was  in  a  great  mea8iu*e  dsependent 
upon  foreign  lands  for  arti^es  of  food  and  raw  matm^s  lar 
manufacture.  Now  it  was-  grarelj  argued  bj  att  the  leaders  oi 
our  aristocracy,  that  the  best  means  of  prosperity  for  enA  & 
country  must  be  to  tax  imports  of  the  neeesearies  of  hfo*  This  wma 
dene !  It  was  said  that  the  sea  waa  an  uneertain  road  ^  o«r 
supply  of  com  to  traTel*  oyer,  though  the  fact  was,  we  had  ^m 
command  of  the  sea.  It  was  ako  state<l,  that  we  had  bees  at 
war  with  foreign  lands.  **  The  greater  fools  we  !  "  replied  sonro 
free-traders.  **  But,"  it  was  added,  **  we  may,  seme  day,  be 
at  war  with  all  the  world. '^  **Not  until  we  sure  ^e  greatest 
fools  in  the  world,  *^  said  the  free-traders.  ^'But,''  a«iid  the 
Duke  of  B — ,  **  there  will  be  manufactories  of  aM  our  fobrica 
throughout  the  whole  of  northern  Russia  and  Tartary  five  or  six 
thousand  years  hence. '"^  "At  that  time  we  will  consida*  ye«r 
objection,*    said  the  free-traders. 

I  must  refer  to  a  monster-fite  of  newspapers  which  I  have 
preserved  for  full  confirmation  of  the  statements  I  have  made,  and 
of  hundreds  of  similar  statements  that  might  be  made.  But  was 
there  no  corrective  agency  in  our  country  ?  What  were  the 
people  thinking  of? — The  ground  indeed  wa«  bad  beneath  ua. 
It  seemed  impatient  of  our  weight.  There  were  rumblings  and 
murmurs,  and  tremblings  and  emissions  of  smoke — the  usual 
preliminaries  of  an  earthquake  ;  but  we  consoled  ourselves,  saying : 
"  This  is  nothing  to  be  feared :  all  this  i»  in  the  regdbir  course  oi 
nature !  "    So  it  was — ^in  the  course  of  human  nature  about  to 
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moige  gross  iasulta  «ut  ii^es.  I^iereim  <^  and  wide  dis- 
t&aAeaii  among  eur  peoj^e  ;  but»  for  wtmt  c^  good  leaders,  it 
knevr  RCt  how  efieetoallj  to  express  itself.  Ghreat  Ibrces  were 
arrayed  agaiasi  ewr  gonp^mmeBt ;  bat  tke^r  were  cBvided  and 
mneertaia  e€  j^ans  ei  a«tiMi»  Nature,  at  Bast,  seemed  to  srray^ 
herself  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  by  threatening  them  with 
^mifie  aroused  th^n  to  re^ei^. 

We  had  two  iBSuffieisBt  harrests,  and  Ite  roots  upon  which  a 
groat  part  oi  omr  p<^piilatioB  (e^eeially^  in  the  smaller  island) 
subsisted  were  destroyed  by  a  blight.  The  extreme  peril  of  keeping 
a-karge  portion  of  ^fwt  population  eontinnally  just  upon  the  brink 
of  starvation  (and  this  m  one  of  the  most  f»1^e  islands  on  the 
gkrbe!)  had  frequeii%" been  exposed;  bfit  all  reasonings  were 
lost  upon  m^i  who,  though  admned  with  high  titles,  lay  and 
spiritual,  were  only  distingmshed  by  their  larger  plunder,  which 
the  protection  oi  eonvientional  law  gaye  to  them. 

At  last  the  people  arose,  and  die  indignation  which  had  been 
gath^ing  for  many  y^rs  (^  oppresEOon,  broke  out  in  a  terrible 
stem. 

'  As  the  winter  oame  on  its  glckom  was  £t  up  by  incendiary  fires. 
We  pom^d  our  soldiers  into  the  country,  and  presented  what  we 
called  justice  to  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  host  of  bristling 
hayMiets,  while  the  maddjened  people  armed  themselves  against 
us  with  the  agricultural  im?^iemeiits  which  we  had  prevented  them 
:&0Bir  employii^  in  a  mere  peaceable  way. 

Meanwhile  there  were  large  and  formidable  bands  of  mal- 
eententsin  ^  krger  Island,  who  had  only  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  insurrection.  Meetings  of  tens  of  thousands  were 
h^  in  the  ^en  air  all  over  the  country,  to  denounce  the  ruling 
p^ey.  The  miners  met  tc^ther  in  vast  congregations  on  the 
nraers  in  the  north ;  the  manufactming  people  re^ed  to  labour 
until  omr  government  would  resign ;  and  even  the  peasantry  caught 
the  prevailing  discontent,  aiMl  met  together  to  propose  carrymg 
ooir  reform  with  seythes  and  pitch-forks. 

ConstMvtine  was  the  only  man  in  high  places  who  had  long 
been  aware-  of  the  extent  of  our  peril.  He  had  attached  to  his 
Views  a  cens^eraMe  numbm^  of  men  of  intefiect  and  moral 
iiKfinence,  whom  he  now  despatched  into  the  disturbed  parts  of 
tftra  eoantry,  te  exh(»i}  the  people  to  abandon  aB  unhiwiful  and 
vislettt  measares,  and  te  convert  that  which  thnsatened  to  become 
a^  sanguinary  eentest  inta  a  m<»ral  argument.     These  superior  and 
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rational  reionmen  fuliUed  their  duty  ofiten  at  ike  .risk  of  them' 
own  Jives  ;  but  their  success  was  considerable,  and  to  their  efforts^ 
rather  than  to  any  measures  of  our.  goyemment  the  deliverance 
of  our  country  must  be  ascribed.      The    doctrines  which  ihe^. 
taught  ,were  those  which  Constantine  maintained  in  his  addressee - 
to  the  people. 

**  The  surest  signs/*  said  he,  ''of  a  people  contending,  not  tqgr 
wild  license,  but  for  right,  are  determination  and  patience.  Lay 
down  these  rude  instruments  of  savage  warfare.  Be  men  !  Fight 
morally,  intellectuaJiy,  religiously.  Arouse  the  consciences  of  your 
oppressors  by  the  utterance  of  truth.  Spread  your  oonviotions 
until  you  gain  a  moral  and  intellectual  majority  b^ore  which  men 
only  armed  with  steel  and  gunpowder  will  quail.  If  you  contend 
for  the  right  the  power  is  yours,  and  the  victory  will  surely  be  yours;, 
but  be  patient — if  the  truth  is  in  you,  you  will  be  patient — ^the  work 
of  an  age  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  The  work  of  the  mmd  cannofe 
be  done  with  clubs  and  brick-bats.  Error  is  hasty  and  violent, 
because  it  knows  that  its  time  is  short :  truth  is  patient  and  for-- 
bearing,  for  it  knows  that  the  ages  to  come  will  be  devoted  ta  its 
triumphs.  Be  firm  ;  be  peaceable  ;  and  your  children  will  live  to 
bless  the  hands  that  sheiEi^ed  the  swor^  and  the  Hps  that  pro* 
claimed  the  truth." 

Constantino's  speeches  in  the  senate  were  as  plain  and  bold  as 
those  which  he  addressed  to  the  populace. 

"Even  now  it  is  not  too  late,**  said  he;  "though  we  have 
around  us  the  elements  of  anarchy,  I  still  believe  in  Uie  power  of 
honest  and  benevolent  hearts.  Let  us  speak  to  the  people  plaiafj 
and  faithfully,  as  men  should  speak  to  men.  Let  us  confess  the 
errors  of  our  government,  and  promise  that  they  shall  be  speedily 
corrected.  Let  our  aristocracy,  if  they  can,  renounce  the  conven- 
tional corruptions  which  threaten  to  involve  us  all  in  ruin,  audi 
return  to  the  normal  relations  which  God  has  established  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  None  wiU  deny  that  the  evils  of 
our  present  condition  are  great :  our  deliverance  from  them  will 
demand  great  sacrifices  from  our  selfishness  and  prejudices ;  but 
the  way  is  simple.  We  need  no  new  invention :  we  have  had  too 
many  improvements  upon  the  old  laws  which  are  the  basis. of  that 
religion  which  we  still  profess.  To  these  old  laws,  and  to  institu- 
tions  in  accordance  with  them,  let  us  return.  Reverend  fathers^ 
who  sit  here  among  us  to  remind  us  that  laws  from  heaven  should 
preside  over  all  earthly  politics,  I  pray  you  discharge  your  dutjc 
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more  bold! jk  Exhort  the  teachers  of  the  people  who  are  under 
you  to  lay  aside  the  wordy  disputes  of  centuries  as  not  worth  the 
ink  iut  which  they  have  been  written,  aiid  to  return,  both  in  teadr- 
ing  and  in  practice,  to  the  original  faith.  A  dozen  words  out  of 
your  inspired  book,  thoroughly  believed  and  put  into  operation,  wiU 
save  this  nation : — 

"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  TO  them," 

"Amen!"  said  a  young  sprig  of  the  aristocracy,  with  aa 
assumed  nasal  twang  like  that  of  a  parish-clerk,  as  Constantine- 
concluded  his  address.  But  the  prospects  of  our  aristocracy  were 
soon  too  serious  to  admit  of  jolung.  Many  of  our  country  resi- 
dences were  burned  and  pillaged,  and  our  standing  army  was 
insufficient  to  quell  the  universal  disorder.  No  doubt,  the  exer- 
tions of  Constantine  in  a  great  measure  softened  the  violence  of 
the  popular  storm  that  was  rising  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  disturbances  were  alarming,  and  especially  in  the 
district  where  my  country  residence  was  situated. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  my  only  son  was  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  Constantine.  I  had  left  him  in  our  mansion,  near  the 
city,  where  the  disturbance  first  assumed  an  alarming  character. 
Unhappily,  the  popular  anger,  from  which  I  had  made  an  escape; 
into  secrecy,  directed  itself  against  my  son,  though  he  had  never 
taken  any  serious  part  in  political  affairs.  An  infuriated  mob  had 
taken  possession  of  the  city,  and  filled  the  streets  with  curses  upon 
my  name  and  the  names  of  my  colleagues  in  government.  The 
churches  were  demolished,  houses  were  burned,  and  at  last,  the 
whole  fury  of  the  mob  gathered  aroimd  the  mansion  in  which  my 
son  had  imprudently  remained.  Meanwhile,  in  the  hour  of  perils 
the  daughter  of  Constantine  had  found  her  way  to  my  residence,  to 
exhort  her  lover  to  flee  from  the  danger ;  but  her  >idvice  was  too 
late.  On  all  sides  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  gathering  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  and  crying  fiercely  "  Give  up  the  traitor  !  "  For  a  short 
time  the  few  servants  within  the  house  made  a  show  of  defence  ; 
but  this  only  more  exasperated  the  mob  :  several  parts  of  tlie  house 
were  soon  in  flames  ;  doors  and  windows  were  crashed,  and,  a» 
the  fierce  crowd  poured  into  the  rooms,  with  triumphant  shouta 
and  execrations,  the  daughter  of  Constantine,  overcome  with 
terror,  died  in  her  lover's  arms.     The  house  was  a  smc^ing  ruin 
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balbte  tke  wsS^BTy  ftrnred  to  restore  order  in  tbe  city ;  ana^'wkeB 
I  reHmied  im  tke  eweosmg,  I  feud  mj  son  8iaii&^,  is  dnB^ 
deapoir,  beside  tke  MlaekeBed  pile.  He  led  me  to  ar  neigyMnirii^ 
^ute,  wkere  lay  tke  eorpse  of  kis  prenaised  bride.  He  stooped 
ma^  kissed  ker  pftlfidfaee;  tke&  said,.*^Bee)  tkm  mfystosioirfy 
tke  innocent  suffer  for  tke  guilty.  Sir,  I  do  noteurse  ^e  nameant- 
ble  creatures  wko  were  ker  murderers  ;  but  I  corse  tkat  sysiem.  of 
policy  wkick  degraded  tkose  men  and  drove  tkem  to  de^)e]ratiaii.'* 

Tke  deatk  of  tkat  one  good  and  gentle  creature  kad  a  more 
sskdiuBg  inftvesee  nqiom  tke  fed&igs  q£  tile  ptp«t>eo  tbmi  aCLour 
mtUtavy  movements.  A&  Oonstantine  Ibikwed  kis  daugkt^*  le 
ik»  grave,  raMiy  of  the  repeataat  people  TraHced  aitor  kiair  i&  sop- 
rww*  In  a  few  days  tke  agitation  of  tke  eeuxlry  s«bsded,  maA 
eonfideace  sad  kope  irere'  restored  a&  it  became  known  tkat  ike 
^evmrnment  was  to  be  placed  ia  tke-  keoMk  ef  Constai^ine. 

^Bee  ti)e»  I  kave  wandered  te  aad  fro  in  tke  eavtil>  repentii^ 
of  a  career  ^  iajnetice.  I  bare  ene  sktgular  gif^  by  wkiek  I  cas 
reeogaiee,  at  a  gkinee,  any  ef  tke  deseendaoits  e#  my  once  pvend 
and  wealthy  colleagues  in  tke  gefenuncnt.  I  kave  seen^  tltose 
sens  of  noble  famiMes  redveed  to^  tke  most"  degraded  sitvniieQey  and 
uaeoascioudy  bearing  tke  burebu  e#  misery  wkid^  tkmr  flaAein 
imposed  upon  tke  people.  B^  n^  experience  kas  some  eenscift- 
tien,  as  I  see  the  ^irit  of  OenstiMi^ne  stitt  living  as^  mefiag 
among  tke  people,  delt|^ted  wttib  tibe  gtadind  f^dfilmest  el  kis 
benevolent  designs. 
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Last  eve,  a  rill  of  waters  soft  and-  clear 

Attuned  its  gladaooM  voiee ;  a  sooihii^  by^ 

Most  eloquent,  it  fall  upon  imne  ean, 

Mi^ung  tke  night  pass  musical  aairay.. 

The  spirits  of  all  happy  thoughts  seemed  near^* 

Granting  the  heart  sweet  holiday  from  fear 

Of  worldly  griefc,  and  heavy  cares  of  day. 

And  ]o  !  anon  the  moon  shone  o'er  the  earth. 

Revealing,  half  in  shade,  the  streamlet's  birth. 

A  mortal'  s3rodl)ol  did  tka  viow  display  i 

Tkat.  little  fount  a  typo  of  seme  Mr  me 

That  through  tke  Ughta  and  shadows  in  Lt»  coarse 

Passes,  unmindful  of  world-pomps  or  strife, — 

Its  death  as  peaceful  as  its  quiet  source. 

W.  BRAILSTOUn. 
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THfi  MAN   WHO  WENT  ST&AJOHT  FO&WARD  DOWN  CB00KE9  l.AfiFE. 

' — ^^ 

BX  xm  4JJTH0R  OF  THB  "  FUIMUTOBT  OV  SUICI1»8." 

C^BfiKVM  OsiiJ^cifM  alw^js  kiMi  a.  will  oi  Ina  ovm:  I  meaj»,  hk 
graniclmiOther  ftod  ^e  eljiidrly  ladiaD^  of  tibe^  &Da%^  luwd  to  aaj  asu 
But  whether  ike^  reft%  knew  aatftiyog-  abootr  it^  eir  oaly  epake 
fiNW^  gnees^.  I  walk  net  uadenti^  to  saj.  I  am  tke  more  di&knt 
ab(mt  mftkiiig^  axi!]rty»»F^om  on;  thia  p(H»t,  from  tk&£aet  tkat  Maafeer 
Selomea  Sausdcap,  like  TiMAge  afotbeowryv  wkot  kaaw  enrerj  argu* 
i»eat  m  Jtefttkaaii  Bdwards  hj  beart*  alwaja  mflamkamedi  that  the 
qneatiea  of  tke-waU  woa  (m»  wHk  wkifh  kla,  neig^kftaD  Crinkum 
ought  never  to^  ke  mixti:  nf .  ^B^iater  SQl(Hiio«!»»Dttoik  waa,  that 
the  whole  faii^lj  c^  tke.  Graiiktiroa  had  iiimiriakl^  kaen  goremed 
by  whim  rather  than  wili 

''^The  will^  stsr^"  Master  Sdwaoft  would  saj,  smpending  ai^ 
compoaading  operataoot  i&  wkiek  ke  happened  t^.  he^  buated,  aand 
laying  his  forefingers  across,  while  he  looked  as  potently  logical  as 
any  pleader  at  Equity^ — **  the  will,  air,  is  too  high  a  faculty  to  be 
confound<ed  with  the  m^e  filis  and  starts  of  a  man  who  nerer  lodca 
before  he  leaps ;  it  ia  determiifeed  by  motive,  and  ia^  th^efore,  a 
faculty  related  to  the  human  reason  or  understanding,  not  to  the 
passions.  A  man  -who  is  governed  by  impulse,  or  rather,  via  la 
under  no  gavemmoiit  at  all,,  oi^ht  to  be  regaarded  as  a  mere  com- 
pages  of  gross  animal  matter^  through  wkick  runs  the  smallest  mo- 
dicum of  nervous  fiuid,  just  to  reader  it  sensitive.  And  snek^  sir, 
'are  the  constituents  of  all  the  Crankums:  ergro,  you  may  safely  aa*- 
sert  thai  my  ne^hbour  has  whims>  but  not  a  wUl  of  his  o>wn^'' 

Now,  I  do  mot  say  l^t  Master  Solomon  Soundcap  convinced  me 
that  he  understood  this  profound  sdbjeet  any  B»)re  than  did  Grin- 
kum  Crankumfs  grandmothOT.  Nevertheless,  iiis  naode  of  argu- 
ment, with  his  reputation  as  a  reasoner^  were  so  impodng  to  one 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  mazes  of  metaphysics,  that,  as  I  have 
observed  before,  I  am  somewhat  diffident  of  pkcing  my  own  innna- 
tnire  opinion  in  contradiction  to.  hta. 
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But  Crinkum  Crankum  liimself  h&d  no  doiSbi  that  bis  grand- 
mother was  right.      He  never  deigned  to  parley  with  Master 
Solomon  whenever  the  argumentative  apothecary  proposed  to  in- 
troduce his  theory,  but  would  dash  his  hand  in  the  air,  and,  with  a 
haughty  toss  of  his  head,  exclaim,  "Pooh!  pish!  pshaw!  crotchets 
and  quavers !  leave  your  round-about  jargon,  and  come  to  the  point 
at  once !  I  always  go  straight  forward! "  **  So  you  do,  down  Crooked 
Lane,"  the  subtle  compounder  of  logic  and  medicine  would  reply. 
And 'then  Crinkum  Crankimi,  with  a  throat  swelling  and  crimson- 
ing with  ill-temper,  would  rush  out  hastily  from  the  apothecary's 
shop,  as  if  he  were  fearful  his  passion  would  explode  into  some 
less  civil  phrases  than  Good-night,  or.  Good-morning. 

And  why  should  Solomon  Soundcap,  or  any  other  of  Crinkum 
Crankum 's  neighbours,  have  troubled  themselves  to  thwart  him 
in  his  family  notion  that  he  always  had  a  will  of  his  own — ^what 
harm  could  it  do  to  him  ? — ^good-natured  people  may  asK.  Was  it 
not  better  that  he  should  entertain  such  a  notion,  than  that  he  should 
be  perpetually  palliating  a  mistake  by  saying  he  could  not  help  it, 
as  80  many  weak  people  do  ?  Was  not  this  obstinacy  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  a  will  of  his  own  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vulgar 
Custom  of  pleading  that  he  was  a  mere  "  creature  of  circumstance," 
and  thereby  slipping  out  of  the  noose  of  moral  culpableness  at  every 
misdemeanour? 

Indeed,  these  questions  seem  sensible  enough  at  first  sight ;  for  a 
man  who  obstinately  believes  that  he  has  a  will  of  his  own  places 
himself  at  once,  one  would  think,  in  a  position  of  responsibility  to 
society,  by  acknowledging  his  capacity  to  keep,  as  well  as  to 
break,  its  rules. 

Unluckily,  the  other  side  of  this  case  of  casuistry  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  lenient  view  taken  by  good-natured  people.  Crinkum 
Crankum,  like  his  forefathers,  gloried  in  his  belief  of  having  a  will 
of  his  own,  from  a  self-complacent  sense  of  privilege  that  it  gave ' 
him, — and  thereby  dislodged  from  his  own  brain  every  germ  of  a 
thought  about  responsibility,  as  quickly  as  it  was  sown  in  that 
torrid  soil.  In  brief :  by  virtue  of  having  a  will  of  his  own,  he 
not  only  argued  that  he  could,  but  that  he  xcould  do  as  he  liked, 
and  so  became  excessively  termagant  in  his  disposition  to  subdue 
the  wills  of  others. 

Very  strange  to  say.  Master  Solomon  Soundcap  was  the  only 
apologist  to  be  found  in  the  parish,   whenever  his  neighbours. 
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uitered  tbeir  indignant  complaints  against  Crinkum  Cra:ikiun*s 
displays  of  despotic  liumour. 

"You  mistake  me  matter,  neighbours/'  it  was  his  wont  to 
argue;  "I  do  not  care  how  energetic  a  man  may  be  in  enforcing 
his  views,  if  they  tend  to  usefuloess  or  edification.  If  one  wise 
man  can  succeed  in  leading  fools  to  their  own  interest,  and  to  the 
aid  or  augmentation  of  the  general  good,  I  have  no  objection  to 
his  taking  the  lead,  and  compelling  others  to  follow  him.  But, 
when  a  man  to-day  is  found  proclaiming  eyery  one  an  ass  who 
thinks  diverse  from  himself,  and,  next  week,  or  next  year, 
having  espoused  that  same  asinine  way  of  thinking,  brays  out  an 
anathema  on  all  who  have  given  it  up, — what  is  to  be  said  for  his 
consistency  ?  Neighbours,  I  would  pound  my  fingers,  instead  of 
this  lump  of  rhubarb,  rather  than  take  away  my  townsman's  re- 
putation ;  but,  though  I  cannot  join  you  in  complaining  of  any 
man,  simply  because  he  is  wilful,  I  must  complain  because  he  is 
wilfully  whimsical." 

Thus  Master  Solomon,  who,  the  reader  will  have  discerned,  was 
only  half  a  conservative, — apologised  for  his  neighbour's  faults,  in 
the  customary  mode  of  neighbourly  apologists, — that  is,  by  fur- 
nishing the  complainant  with  new  groimds  of  dislike,  in  lieu  of 
convincing  him  that  his  own  aUedgements  were  ungrounded. 

Crinkum  Crankum,  however,  heeded  neither  open  complainants 
nor  pseudo-apologists  :  his  life-long  habit  was  to  assert  every  new 
doctrine  which  he  professed,— and  he  professed  nearly  every  doc- 
trine in  the  course  of  hb  life, — with  equal  vehemence  and  equal 
dogmatism.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  "Nature,"  in  early  life, 
and  would  challenge  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  whenever  he 
met  him,  to  what  he  called  **  free  discussion ;"  yet  it  was  only  free 
«o  far  as  it  afibrded  Crinkum  Crankum  a  renewed  opportunity  for 
abusing  the  clergyman  to  his  face,  and  telling  him  that  '*  some 
people  might  be  cozened  by  fables,  while  others  might  be  intimi- 
dated into  a  tacit  profession  of  what  their  understandings  rejected, 
lest  they  should  lose  caste  ;  but  there  was  one  man  in  the  parish, 
the  clergyman  must  know,  who  was  neither  to  be  deluded  nor 
frightened,  for  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  went  straight  forward." 

The  mild  and  inoffensive  curate — the  vicar  being  a  non-resident 
— was  often  hurt  by  these  blustering  attacks  of  Crinkum  Crankum, 
for  his  meek  and  sincere  nature  rendered  him  incapable  of  cozen- 
ing or  intimidation.  His  gratification,  therefore,  was  mingled  with 
considerable  alloy  when  Crinkum  Crankum,  in  the  latter  part  of 
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his  life,  becaaM  sa  eaitteai  de?oiee  mhL  f>«&etiMd  Meahmt  4m  tlie 
church  service, — ^wedging  the  quarto  prajer-beok  wxler  l»s  k£t 
arm,  after  the  fashion  of  his  |;re«t-gra3d£tth«,  and  frocea&^  to 
his  pcnr  wi^  aolemi  «iflage,*'*tet  aetitr  acknowledge  tke  u^mh 
prietj  and  illibecaUty  «f  hk  ^raMr  oeurse.  The  earaibs  ^ro^d, 
cenaciai^iouiljr,  hat  gentiy,  toaoh  «i  tius  to^  edSMtimes  ;  aod 
espeeia%  wlwn  Oiinbim  Orai^wtt  was  in  a  Aeoriih  af  attadmMlKt 
to  the  Mlablidted  rdiig^en^  A  Hffy  he  ga^  to  one  «f  Gdikkani'B 
cftost  ^glanng  «displaj4  «f  -eiroirtery  eo  deeply  >ehi|^riBMl  ^le  imw 
churcboBMi  tluit  he  turned  his  religieitt  «oat  once  m&pt^  amid,  km- 
oamtt  a  ^'  aactaritn,**  to  we  his  wmt  laiq^vage. 

'<  The  fact  is,  I  hnire  a  wiil  ei  mj  owm,  nr,'*  sMd  Cnakom, 
<'  aad  therefore  I  am  not  to  be  irheedled  bj  these  sei^araaBs/* 

<<  And  I  rcjoiee  1l»i  your  will  has  mode  so  pre64abfte  a  dieckkii 
as  that  «f  returning  to  the  bossm  «f  the  ehiif«h/'  obs^rvod  the 
^uist  «a]iate«  I  hassbly  trust  ysm  aoqutt  lae  of  some  netiviea-^ 
shall  I  say,  somewhat  ungently  attributed  to  rm^  a  few  y^SBMS 
9kgp  ?  ''  aid  the  dergynaa  stopped,  aad  sniled,  wi^  as«ifi^MSion 
of  the  greatest  kindness. 

'<  0  !  as  to  all  that,  sir/'  answ^^  Crinkum  Cwakmi,  wiA 
his  customary  toss  of  the  head,  ''  I  always  act  independeoUy ; 
I  always  tell  a  nan  what  I  Ihidc  ;  I  never  tninee  the  naatt^^  in 
shert,  sir,  I  have  a  wiil  of  say  own,  and  I  al^vays  go  straight 
forward," 

*'  Alas !  I  fear  it  is  down  Opoeked  LaHe,«s  oiif  good  neighfoear 
Soundoap  says,''  «ninmated  the  tMirato,  alsaest  invK>l«itari^, 
and  through  the  real  welling  i^  of  his  pity  far  th«  man's  irreelaiBi- 
able  egeiisin. 

**  Good  morning,  reverend  sir  !  *'  retarsed  OrinkuBi  Grank«M, 
with  an  ironical  em^iasis  (m  the  syllaUes  x^  courtosy ;  and  tamed 
his  back  en  the  dergyman,  to  whom  he  aever  spoke  afterwi^:4s^ 

In  Hs  youth,  Orinkum  was  a  fiery  ^ennoerat ;  and  though  some 
of  his  neighbours  uachu-itably  eospected  it  was  to  spito  his- wealty^ 
cousin,  who  was  a  tory,  Grinkum  Mmsdf  always  matntaiaed  that 
it  was,  simply  and  purely,  because  **  be  had  a  will  of  his  owii,  and 
always  went  straight  forward."  Not  at  ail  to  the  surprise  of 
Master  Solomon  Soundcap,  though  it  m%ht  have  surpmed  some 
of  lifte  i^allower  stadcnts  in  human  nature  that  inhahited  the 
village,  Orinkum,  one  day  in  his  middle  age,  «et  upon  the  meta- 
physical apotheoary  v«y  violently  for  his  very  modeniite,  his  mere 
'^milk  and  wator**    sentiments,  as  a  conservative;    seiMamenis 


mkatk  Master  SoJoiBfpm  kad  ai#Aw%  avowed  from  e«4y  mft&hood ; 
wMe  Criakum  Itad  veeied  conpletely  round  to  wkftt  he  idnse^ 
termed  "genuiae**'  jtoryiam. 

"I  have  no  patience  with  such  aevtral  noosenBe;"  burst  forth 
^e  iofdignaiit  Crtskmi,  wfaia  ke  hafd  listened  to  half  a  sentence  of 
Master  SolcgBcn'g'Condkteimto  wpeeick.  *'  I  Hke  te  heatr  a  man  stfy 
what  he  means,  mtboat  so  osch  of  pa^ntbesis  and  qadHfying  of 

'*  l^at  my  good  ineod^"  iatemipled  Master  Soiomon,  thoogh  he 
was  by  no  means  commonly  guilty  of  that  discom'teoBs  prae^^ee, 
*'if  you  like  io  h&wr  a  aiaA  mLjwkat  he  oteaM,  yoa  woiid  not  like 
a  maa  to  flay  ikt^  h^j^pemte  by  laying  iinere  thanhfe  meaBs,  wovii 
you  ?  " 

*'  Why,  as  to  j^t,  wr/'  w«s  Orinknm  s  i^reotyped  preface  to 
aar^answer,  *^  1  ireatty  do  wmk  see  tbe  neeessity  «f  so  mnch  w^ordi- 
neia ;  if  a  van  a  naiML  be  sade  «p,-*^iid  he  wion't  be  long  about  it, 
if  he  possesses  ene,  k»  wili  soon  «xprens  it.  People  that  ae^  oilers 
nrfattt  they  sfaadl  tinic,  for  ^eatam  reasons,  w  I  " — «Bd  ha*e  the 
s^aeakier  gave-a  «giiifioaat  giaace  at  tbe  apotiieoary's  labelled  jaifs 
and  large-bellied  bottles  ; — "  such  people,  sir,  must  take  time  to 
say  tfavr  say.  But,  let  me  tdl  you,  air,  I  have  a  will  of  my  own, 
«»i  alwsys  go  otraoght  ISonrwavd."  ^ 

'^  Down  Cnxdood  Lane  I  "  tittered  Mastor  Sol<HBon ;  whereat 
Orinkam  Orankum  turned  his  heel  in  high  du^eon,  and  with  the 
naaal  resemblance  to  a  turkey^oock  about  bss  throat,  shunning  Ihe 
a^poihieeary's  threahold,  as  a  ''6tiBnMng4)lo<^  'of  ofEenoe,**  i^r 
BMBy  weeks  after. 

On  many  subjects  of  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  region  and 
polities,  Orinkmaa  Gra&kaim  professed  '*  broad  and  enlightened '' 
views  in  his  youth.  JW  instoaoe,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 
4»f  humane  treatment  of  ciiaaiAab,  and  forsook  the  ev^iii^  parlour 
at  ike  Hop^ole,  for  five  nights,  because  the  landlord, — a  miin 
most  unusually  slender  of  ^^pmen, — ^had  no  *^  bowels  of  mercy," 
«s  Criakum  said,  and  had  bluntly  declared  his  satisfaction  that  a 
notorious  thief  and  burglar  was  hung.  Yet,  in  advanced  manhood, 
being  on  his  journey  home  from  the  neighbouring  market,  and 
iiaving  entered  into  conversation  with  a  Quaker  who  resided  in  his 
YiMage,  Crinkum's  change  of  sentiment,  but  fixity  of  ^k^matism 
and  intolerance,  dii^ayed  themsdves  in  the  following  brief 
OQBversatioa : — 
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"  Is  It  true  that  jon  are  opposed  to  the  hawgiTig  of  murdereis, 
Obadiah  Terseverse  ?     No  I  you  can't  be,  Fm  sure !  ** 

**  Yea,  but  I  can,  and  I  am,"  replied  ObaditJi. 

"  Then  you're  not  a  Christian  " 

**  How  so,  friend  Crinkum  ?  Slander  not  thy  neighbour,  wb 
never  did  thee  any  harm,"  inteiposed  the  honest  religionist. 

'*  Pshaw !  none  of  your  cant,  was  Crinkum  Crankmn  s  terma- 
gant answer.  **  How  can  you  be  a  Christian  if  you  deny  tiie 
precept,  '  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  ahaU  Jm 
Wood  be  shed?'" 

« Friend,  bethink  thee !  "  answered  the  Quaker,  with  gtett 
mildness  ;  "  that  was  written  and  spoken  before  a  Christian  was 
heard  of" 

*'  You  infidel  hypocrite  !  "  burst  forth  Crinkum  ;  "  and  m 
that's  the  way  you  shuffle  out  of  a  plain  commandment !  Whj, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  aSiould  none  of  us  be  safe  in 
our  beds  if  they  did  not  hang  every  murderer" 

<<  Is  that  the  way  thou  interpretest  another  plain  G<»nniand- 
ment,  'Thou  shalt  not  kiU?'"  quietly  interposed  the  Quaker, 
once  more. 

<<  0  as  for  that,  sir,"  said  Crinkum,  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
and  a  little  puzzled,  ''I  shall  not  enter  on  any  round-about- 
way  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Without  spending  five  words 
about  it,  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  point  is  so  clear  that  no  man  can 
be  sincere  who  talks  as  you  do :  it  is  but  mawkish  senti- 
znentalism :  mere  whining  stuff  to  win  a  name  for  humanity. 
Many  people  are  vastly  covetous  of  a  reputation  for  tenderness 
of  feeling,  and  "■ 

''  And  dost  thou  remember  thy  ^Ye  nights'  absence  from  the 
Hop-pole  ?  "  asked  the  Quaker,  with  provoking  gravity. 

•*  Zounds  !  **  exclaimed  Crinkum,  in  a  towering  passion,  '*  do 
you  think  I  shall  ask  you  for  a  rule  of  conduct  ?  I  have  a  will  of 
my  own,  sir,  and  I  always  go  straightforward." 

"Verily,  so  tlio\i  dost,"  retorted  the  Quaker,  while  he  restrained 
his  laughter  with  difficulty ;  *'  but,  as  neighbour  Solomon  saith,  it 
is  down  Crooked  Lane  !  '* 

Crinkum  Crankum  struck  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  after  hurling 
an  unutterable  glance  of  ire  at  the  Quaker,  and  soon  got  out  of 
sound  of  the  hearty  mirth  in  which  the  latter  indulged. 

I  will  but  note  another  article  in  the  list  of  Crinkum  Crankum's 
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countless  vagaries,  and  then  have  4^ne.     Because  hard  drinking 
was  the  perverse  fashion  when  he  was  young,  Crlnkum  restricted 
himself  to  **  moderation,"  as  he  called  it — for  the  word  **  tempe- 
rance," as  a  monopoly  of  expression  for  self-denial  in  only  one  kind 
of  vianding,  was  then  unusual.     His  virtuous  scorn  of  the  **  mora 
animals,'^  was,  at  that  time  of  life,  very  loudly  expressed.    Yet  ho*, 
lived  to  become  a  two-bottle  man,  often  ;  and,  now  and  then,  ven- 
tured on  three — ^professing,  the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  sickness, 
and  tormenting  head-ache,  the  utmost  contempt  for  '*  these  new-, 
fangled  creatures,'*  the  Teetotallers  !    Two  years  before  his  death,., 
he,  nevertheless,  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  Master  Solomon  Soundcap, 
which  astounded  the  village  when  they  first  heard  it, — and  became 
a  Teetotaller  himself. 

''I  have  no  faith  in  any  man  who  takes  the  total-abstinence 
pledge  lend  then  breaks  it,"  was  Crinkum  Crankum's  charitable 
observation,  at  the  expiry  of  one  year's  water-discipleship  ; — and 
the  next  evening  Crinkum  Crankum  "took  a  little  wine  for  hia. 
stomach's  sake  !  " ,  Indeed,  it  was  on  this  occasion,  only,  in  the 
remembrance  of  Master  Solomon  Soundcap,  that  Crinkum  vouch- 
safed to  give  a  reason  for  his  change  of  practice. 

**  And  so  you  have  given  up  the  Total  Abstinence  principles,  I 
learn,  friend  Crinkum  ?  "  said  the  apothecary,  as  he  was  mixing 
the  quaking  veteran  of  change  and  positivity  a  salutary  phial  of ' 
quinine  and  other  tonics. 

"Well?"  retorted  Crinkum,  with  a  frown,  "and  if  I  have? 
Do  yt)u  think  I  am  such  a  goose  as  to  stick  by  a  custom  when  I 
find  it  injures  my  health  ?  " 

"0  dear,  no,"  exclaimed  master  Solomon,  fairly  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  hearing  Crinkum  Crankum  condescend  to  give  a  common-^ 
sense  reason  for  a  change  of  sentiment  or  conduct. 

"  Then  don't  bother  me  about  it,"  continued  Crinkum  ;  "  I  telli 
you  I  have  a  will  of  my  own,  and  " — 

But  Crinkum  Crankum,  for  very  shame,  and  in  dread  that  he 
would  hear  Master  Solomon's  most  unwelcome  ohorus  to  the  old 
burthen,  once  more  repeated, — here  stopped  short,  and  asked 
what  he  had  to  pay  for  the  phial  of  medicine. 

That  was  the  last  time  he  visited  the  apothecary,  though  it  was 
not  the  last  time  the  apothecary  visited  him.  Master  Solomon 
was  wont  to  say,  after  Crinkum 's  death,  that  the  ruling  passion  was 
strong  within  him,  even  in  articulo  mortis  ;  for  that  he  appealed 
to  him.  Master  Solomon  the  apothecary,  very  earnestly,  as  ho 
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poured  out  the  last  draught  of^conHal,  whether  hehjEut*  bot  ''al%U]ft 
had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  gone  straightforward?"" 

**^How  strange,"  said  I,  after  some:  minutes'  silence,  wftbn 
the  apothecary  made  thb  relation ;  "'how  strange — that  the  most 
changeable  and  most  inconsistent  of  mortals-  should  he  the  mditft 
intolerant !  ** 

**  All  his  weaknesses  and  errors  were  traceable  to  cme  canse,'*' 
replied  my  venerable  friend ;  **  he  had  never  learned  td  re/pkt. 
And,  young  man,*'  added  the  old  man,  with  a  significant  look,  i}sjb 
**  Crankums  are  by  no  means  extinct :  they  are .  a  num^i^juB 
family. '" 
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Letter  V.— To  M!rs.  RitmnSB. 
Pbarest  FiOEND, — 

That  we  have  been  deluded,  auth^itieates  our  own^aiiff- 
plicity  !  Unfortunate  is  the  female  mind  (let  the  latitttdinarian 
followers  of  Voltaire,  Malthus,  and  the  other  votaries  of  perfidious 
Apostacy  paradoxify  truth  as  they  will,)  which  is  incapable  of 
trust.     Satisfied  of  our  own  security,  we  can  believe  in  that  of 

others.     P joins  me  in  thinking  that  to  have  discovered 

Lady  Highborough  as  among  the  covert  followers  of  R(»ne^  oc»- 
stitutes  but  a  slight  stab.  Explained  is  now  her  frivolitji — ber 
heartlessness  to  her  dependants,  —  the  startling  licence  of  her 
household, — the  gratuitous  insult  to  two  unoffendingfoflowers <£ 
*******  ^^  g^j.^  Y)oth  now  convmced  that  the  note  tnti^- 
scribed  in  my  last,  was  penned  under  the  infiuence  of  Mr.  Nlblett ; 
who  has  been  seen  by  Mrs.  Pecker  from  the  window,  walking 
along  the  street.  His  dress,  Mr&.  Pecker  says,  was'  Priefftcraft 
personified :  tha  waistcoat  buttoned-  across,  like  Mr.  PodcFS. 
Does  he  ever  think  of  his  old  friends,  you  ask  ?  N^ ; — Pb]^ 
domination,  tending  to  seclude  even  the  EngHsh  clergy^  in  ceK- 
bacy,  precludes  the  bare  dream  of  every  tender  tiei     Our  smgeKc 

^ -»  I  suspect,  feels  his  defection  more  thwi  she  caa-es'to^oWHv 

But  quit  we  Babylon  for  Belgravia^  and  "lot  Tim^"  as^th» 
poet  says,  "  elucidate  what  Pro^ecy  is  unable  to  fathom;"  We 
have  not  loosed  ova;  sandab  for  the  last  two  days  :  we*  ha^e  ikveted 


ooeadiyBB^  to  B(^ai6f :  bomBgi  mudeplakeB,  far  t&ei  satifi£scti^a^  ef 
our  Tinglebury  friends,  to  ascertain  the^ssettimtlL  as  regacdS'thd 
fliAate-  o£  mind  aad/ •  domeetie  liabits  (^  the  ^  £UeI^'  o£  oar  faremred 
diime^  Td  jon  AttWailfordv  lieMiiay  sa.j'likieieimi;^^Rdjxipoti 
natiiing'  joii  read  in.l&e  Newvpapecsi  Gasbled^TioTtwof  l^O'^re 
ali)  that  yotr  wiil^- derive  fifmovthat  oi^8b^  Three'  separate  aa*- 
Qxmeiatkma.  <^  oos?  aicrival  hme:  heezr  fopvvweled  to^  each,  in  Mr« 
Pecker's  beoutifid'vmtkig;  bufe«  hjr  none  beea  printed  !  !  !  TIhs; 
toop  one  of  us  aaaribes' to  Mr;  Nibletl :  foF*  who  shall  put  bounds 
to: the  sBppr«8siy€3iess  of  Jesraitical activi^  ?— -Tl^*efore,  you  maj 
repose^indiscrimiaate  confidence  'm  1^/follQwing^ particulars:  Ihe 
deriration  of  widchv^  we  sae  bound  to  ohserrewithtseoivey*  Unlike 
Actseonv  Tfe  mil  not  whisper  our  source  to  liio  i«edfl;. 

The*  hnmanitj'  o£  our  most  rojai'  S(^rere^,  is,>  peihi^s,  be^ 
most  imfeigned  chio^oteiistioi'  Her  LBdxeft  bask  <mtf  im  her 
smiles  :  Her  consort  rsalutes  her  with  the  most  <;hanmiig'  freedom; 
We  halw  reason  to  bee  assured  (and  are  aaxious  to  spread  the  jojr- 
ful  ti<fing&  through  parts  of '  Tingiebucj  where  the  nosfous  miasma 
of  Dissent  stalks  hke  a  mocking  minister  of  t  Lucifer)  that  in^  her 
opinions  she  is  SAFE.  They  are  ours,  A  letter  to^  The^  Pope^ 
written  in  her  own  Jband  (H.  M.  abw^  secretarizing^  for  herself), 

is  said  to  be  a  master-apiece.     P is  laying  a  thousand  plans 

for  the  procuration  of  a  c<^y.  The  audacious  temerity,  even,  of 
a-request  darectiy  pained  by  this  simple  quill,  has  been^  stroi^y 
pressed  upon  me.  But  what  am  I  ?  We  are  aware,  however, 
that  H.  M.  has  her  eyes  oa  Tinglebury.  Mv.  Pecker's  speeches 
at  the  AntiyGheap'  Food  Assoeiation  h&TO  sunk  deep*.  For  the 
iabrieation  is  a  momatirouB'  one>  which'  asserts  that  our  upright 
Monaseh^  sympathises  ^rith-  the  alroeioas^  measures  which-  ave 
aixmt  to 'ConTWir  li^ded^poprietors  into*  wasdeners  o?er  the*  comt- 
teBance  of  the  Eavth ;  and>  ikeke  lawns  and  conservatories  into 
hx>wliDg  wiMemesses.  The  names  of  Cobtten;.  Yilllers,'  excite 
paroaD)rsmB.o£  distress.  H:  M.maybe^  eose^KaiBed':  biit  w^  not 
flinch.  The  author  of  **  Sybil  "  (wiitose  ew^  wwk,  "  Violet," 
wot  se<  lony  alHtatgd  ?  to^  L^  lk*otigham)  has  been  adimtted  to 
£pequmit  e<mBultftlson»i  IxHid^iGeorge  iff  to  be  Master  of  th6>  Horse, 
when  Pa*otectioBrtriwiii^^earordiB«dttt«'iimovationB;  Mr.  Peckw 
says  I  am  exceeding' in  iMst  intelligence:  but  as^it  is  down,  it 
shall  g(K  The  brUHant' nof^sti  aihe^e  advevted>  to;  is  to  he  li^ni- 
«ter  G^  FubHo'  Isstioedon.*  Do*  not  be^  Burprised,  if  you  hear  of  an 
Inspeetaott  <^iouir  Schools  at  Tinglebury  £n>m  the  highlsst  quMrterv. 

B fans  done  herpart :  and-jo^i^ared  a  hymn  for  the  flattering 
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oocasion,  which  if  sung  unexpectedly  will  produce  a  pleasing  efkctt 
such  as  no  art  can  snatch. 

H.  M.  's  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  creation  dawned  upon  her 
mind  at  an  infantile  era.  A  Duck  was  the  first  royal  plaything. 
Mrs.  Pecker  on  heing  disturbed  late  in  the  night,  not  long  since, 
by  sundry  shrill  and  mysterious  noises — ^is  informed  by  Bridget 
(whence  derived  I  cannot  authenticate)  that  these  are  the  matu- 
tinal cawings  of  the  rare  collection  of  fowl  who  harbour  in  the 
gardens  and  round  the  waters  of  her  Majesty's  Belgravian  Tempo. 
One  note  was  new  to  her.  She  asseyerates  it  to  have  resembled 
a  salutation  between  lips,  and  at  no  remote  distance.  But  birds; 
as  Mr.  Jessamine's  "  Anecdotes  of  Billed  Intelligence  "  will  have 
acquainted  you,  emit  peculiarly  piercing  and  strange  calls,  when 
day  is  breaking :  and  this  may  have  been  merely  the  snapping  of 
the  mandibles  of  the  greater  Susquehanna  Goose,  some  years  ago 
presented  by  the  Zoological  Society  to  Prince  Albert :  the  non- 
production  of  whose  progeny  has  been  so  serious  a  disappointment 
to  ornithological  expectation  in  the  highest  quarters.  And  having 
explored  the  gardens,  and  perceived  how  they  swarm  with  the 
feathered  tribe — aware,  too,  of  dear  Mrs.  Pecker's  involuntary 
desire  to  magnify  simple  occurrences,  when  fear  prompts, — I  sec 
no  reason  to  gainsay  Bridget's  natural  solution.  This 'may  be 
valuable  as  -a  fact  to  the  ovarian  collections  of  your  good  Mr. 
Crow— which  already  number  my  poor  testimonies  on  many 
subjects. 

The  Royal  infants  are  largely  indulged  with  living  treasures. 
The  Rabbits  of  the  Heir  Apparent  have  a  structure  apart*; 
designed  by  no  less  a  person  than  one  it  would  be  indiscreet  to 
name.  Two  were  given — among  other  presents,  to  the  Ojibbeway 
Indians — ^as  likely  to  foster  the  sentiment  of  filial  dependence. 
That  the  rare  monkeys  from  the  Hooghly,  which  were  presented 
to  H.  M.  by  the  Belgravian  gentlemen  of  high  distinction  who 
found  coal  for  the  Emperor  of  Hyperborean  regions,  may  feel  ai 
home — a  fire  is  maintained  in  the  apartment  of  one  of  the  Ladies  in 
Waiting  day  and  night ; — that  the  precious  deposit  may  not  suffer 
by  change  of  temperature.  You  have  read  miserable  tales  of 
Royal  parsimony — of  pictures  insufficiently  rewarded,  and  musicians 
withhold  refreshments.  Mention  the  coals  devoted  to  these 
simple  animals,  to  all  who  repeat  the  venom !     The  fact  is  so : 

How  honourable  to  exalted  humanity,  we,  at  least,  know.   P 

heard  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes  : — The  picture  of  the  Duchess  of 
tending  this  exotic  charge,  is  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  its  aca- 
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demical  master.  It  will  be  engrayed  by  Moon*s  hurin.  Mr. 
Pecker  proposes  it  by  way  of  study  for  such  of  the  sex  as  indulge 
in  the  graceful  tasks  of  the  needle  and  Berlin  wool.  When  Popish 
'Saints  and  Pagan  warriors  occupy  the  figures  of  Christian  gentle- 
women— surely  such  a  suggestion  is  not  one  of  Utopian  invention  ! 
But  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  union  of  utility  with  suavity  dis- 
tinguishing all  our  valuable  relative's  motions. 

What  a  treat  to  have  visited  the  garden  Pavilion  ! — where  the 
pleasures  of  theDairy,  prepared  by  the  neat  handsof  the  royal  Phyllis, 
offer  a  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state — and  are  surrounded  by 
aU  the  luxurious  tribute  of  modem  sculpture  and  painting.  So, 
the  Medicean  family,  in  their  halls  of  terra-cotta  and  alabaster, 
fostered  the  genius  of  Giorgione  and  Rosa.  This  exquisite 
nook  is  worthy  of  a  country's  palace.  Built  in  the  Elizabethan 
«tyle — one  chamber  decorated  with  the  severities  of  Pompeian  art 
— another  plaided  with  the  characteristics  of  the  *  *  North  Countrie 
—the  "land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,"  (the  spirit  of  Scott 
being  rendered  everywhere,  by  the  scrutinising  pencil  of  H.  B.) — 
the  central  hall  devoted  to  the  witcheries  of  Comus — in  ^hich 
Maclise  plays  a  distinguished  part,  and  Landseer 

Glows  like  a  summer  from  the  mirror'd  walls^ 

— ^there  is,  in  all  this,  a  variety,  an  excursiveness-^a  chef-d^oeuvreish 
intellectuality  (to  quote  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gore)  which  speak  trmnpet- 
tongued  for  the  tastes  of  the  distinguished  pair  ;  and  excite  proud 
British  hope  to  anticipate  glowingly  the  decoration  of  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pecker  exclaimed,  on  entering,  **  Here 
is  solid  progress !  Ten  years  hence,  a  journey  to  Italy,  in  quest  of 
artistic  culture,  will  be  rendered  futile."  Happy  England  I  when 
the  deleterious  South  is  no  longer  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  thy 
«ons  and  daughters ! 

.  You  are  wondering,  I  doubt  not,  why,  ere  this  I  have  not 
jchronicled  Mr.  Pecker's  visit  to  the  Collectress,  whose  invitation  I 
transcribed  in  my  last.  My  dear  friend, — ^not  mine  to  sully  a 
Christian  page  with  adverting  to  the  devices  with  which  a  female, 
when  she  has  "stooped  to  folly,"  attempts  to  extend  her  society. 
Resolute  to  uphold  the  purity  without  which 

"  the  shiver'd  vase 
Nor  form  nor  colour  hideth  in  ^e  depths 
Of  its  most  secret  heart," — 

not  mine  be  it  to  dwell  upon  the  horror  of  our  relative  on  discover- 
ing, in  his  correspondent,  one  of  those  fascinating  children  of 
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perdition !  Mr  Peokfer  iindinot  ^aaeecl  ^e  ^^old^atfe  Jie  Iweiimr 
swa^e  of  the  jnistuke.    'We' fyr^Bt  io  oncaitiQii  like  ^matter  m.  ilhe 

presence  of  F ,    .Beai^  ^1 !  fbetter  fseservie  her  VHmiwe  imaA- 

dence  in  ^  naa-Bxislenoe  of  e^  <till  makfaaty.AsSl^lmi^iBm^ 
train  the  cruel kDOwie4ge  !  ^11111  mew  ihe  deir  'CdT.litt'.amQd  h» 
never  been  ruffled.— H4.nd  Mr.  jJiKlileiltiLnMvstbk  irca^aibleiAbendbflie 
of  acting  the  traitor's pwft  I  J)aifc>W5ai>belHa4iPwmfit>  ♦  *  •*  ♦ 
Mr.  Pecker  ikSBures  .me  ^iat/<^,yetwi>it;vva»iftinffli1ariyr^Hfeiye  in 
her  appearance.  .This  AdventureTis  «aised»  toq,  ^nmi  hisi  ^atAocK. 
Dear  Mrs.  Pecker  > still  balieyes  ihe  inv&totion  ^  ihave  ^^motecd 
from  the  sportiYelj<n^Bteraouspen>of  ^he  autiiarof  '*  £)«Gdl,'''«9:ie6e 
similar  brochures,  some  years  ago,  ^excited  a  unne  d9^'  ^nrasideiv 
which  reached  the  precincts  of  'Tin^leburj^-Hoot  aiiBS>  4i6  jrov 
know,  to  Idt^  behind  in  the  ii^namission  of  inielHgenee. 

Whither  have  I  rambled  t  S)id  you  not  ask  me  .about  .dnw 
in  Belgravia  ?  The  .adaptabiHtj  whinh  is  eo  ^eiaential «  ifeaifcoBe 
and  pivilege  of  aristocratic  iaste  ^presides .  heve  also.  The  £:ee 
circulation 'of  air  is  insured  by  the  bonnets,  whiehaJaovai!«airas^9od 
so  B.0  to  admit  the  summer  sun — thedast  hewnheeno^  !  JQhGlenceji& 
crowds,  too,  is  provided  for  by  the  structural  iorans  of  ihe  pet^boat. 
Lady  Gale's  extreme  timidity  is  said  to  have  originated  ihat  sweep  of 
robe  which  the  garish  and  frivolous  French  claim  to  have  discovered. 
Mrs.  Pecker  tlunks  the  amplitude  m^^nlly  calctdoted,  also,  to 
prove  a  safeguard  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents.  The  spread  c^ 
the  natural  taste  which  Wordswox^h  and  Cowper  have  so  laxidii)% 
fostered,  keeps  pleasing  pace  with  theee  more  sophic^icated  devices 
of  civilisation.     Gooseberries,  grapes,  and  other  vegetable  produe- 

tionS;  are  essential  as  ornaments.     Our  ingenious  P promises 

ihat  your  friend's  nbonnet  shall  not  long  be  ungraced  by  a  modest 
sprig  of  barberries — herself  the  mannfaetress  !  For  singi^rity, 
my  dear,  is  what  no  Christian  gentlewoman  will  ^derare  *  *  * 
Even  the  simple  herbage  of  the  brook  claims  its  part.  Nay,  we 
have  seen  a  panache  c$  cress,  bejewelled  with  the  shells  of  passii^ 
snails,  and  a  ^tm^^uet  of  the  same,  doomed  io  grace  the  high-boEn 

bosom  of  the  Duchess  of '-l     A  wreath  of  love-apples  has 

been  commissioned  for  Royalty,  whose  tasteful  garnitures  were  iso 
vividly  conspicuous  in  her  recent  visit  to  continental  Europe. 

Too  much,  however,  <rf  these  iavolous  themes,  introduced  merely 
to  show  that  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  momentous  conjunc- 
tions,— I  am,  in  the  bonds  of  charity, 

Decidedly  yours. 
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P.S.— A  niedisBvul  cosi,  with  diflicultj  deoypliecable  as  is  its 
snlguDctiwe  pencil  date)—***  Eve  of  Saint  Romuald,"  apprises  us 
of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Kiblett.  TJms  open  profession  of  bis  new  views 
does  .not  sbake  -the  jcurrent  of  my  soul,  with  r^ard  to  bis  truancy 

and  its  irue  import.     Our  sweet  P ,  bowever,  owns  tbe  pill  to 

be  Ixitter,  and,  I  tbink,  bas  sbed  tears.  But  sbe  loves  not  any 
should  see  them  fall. 

*  *  *  *  ^  period  of  «Qme  days  has'  elapsed  since  tbe 
above  -was  written.  What  ^will  you  say — what  will  England  say — 
what  will  Tinglebury  aud  Wailford  feel,  when  it  is  known  that, 
owing  to  the  interference  of  tbe  Papal  Chair,  trough  tbe  agency  of 
tbe  sovereigns  of  France  and  Belgium,,  tbe  Church  is  to  be  stripped 
by  tbe  passix^g  of  tbe  Com  Bill  ?  in  which,  they  say,  H.  M.  reluct- 
antly acquiesces.  It  was  wrung  from  her  during  tbe  enfeebled 
BtaA  of  Aier  approaching  maternity  !  \May  the  Disposer  *  *  * 
Nothing,  Mr.  Pecker  assures  me,  can  save  ms.  The  letting  of 
Tinglebury  is  canvassed  !  I  !  A  foreign  journey,  even,  in  prospetio. 
One  more  letter  shall  you  have  from  Belgravia  ;  but  just  now  my 
shaken  spirits  preclude  further  exercise  of  the  pen. 
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Tra:veis  of  Lady  Hbsteb  Stanhope,  formiiig  the  completion  of  her  Memoirs 
Narrated  by  her  Phibician.    3  vol8.'8:Vo.    Colbum. 

This  work  professes  to  be  a  completion  of  the  memoirs  of  an 
eccentric  lady,  whose  character  it  very  much  assists  in  developing,  and 
by  no  means  tends  to  elevate,  either  in  compass  of  intellect,  or  in 
acquirement.  Resolute,  or,  rather,  obstinate,  proud,  and  credulous, 
this  unfeminine  woman  .acquired  notoriety  among  the  Asiatics,  by  the 
display  of  qualities  that  were  unbecoming  in  her  sex,  and  little  coippli- 
mentary  to  her  understanding.  Her  puree,  and  aristocratic  insensibility 
to  danger,  rather  than  coolintr^idity,  backed  by  her  arrogant  self-con- 
sequence, were  qualities  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ascendaifby 
sbe  acquired  over  a  few  Arab  chiefs :  this  once  gained,  the  respect  of 
their  inferiors  was  a  natural  consequence.  It  must  be  recollected,  too, 
that  her  Engli^  connexions  obtained  for  her  the  interest  of  all  the 
diplomatists  of  her  own  xjountry — throughout  the  East.  Our  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  administered  to  her  interests  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  thus  everything  aided  to. place  Lady  Hester  in  that  position 
.of  influence  among  a  barbarous  people,  which  flattered  her  ambition, 
and  made  her  prefer  a  state  where  she  could  exercise  a  power  grateful 
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to  her  ambitious  feelings,  to  being  absorbed  at  home  in  4he  common 
mass  of  individuals  of  her  station,  among  whom,  the  qualities  that 
gained  her  pre-eminence  in  Syria  would  have  depressed,  rather  than 
raised  her  m  estimation.  Destitute,  it  would  appear,  of  the  better 
feelings  of  social  life,  Lady  Hester  sacrificed  everytmng  to  her  self-love, 
and  attracted  towards  herself  not  a  single  human  sympathy.  -Isolated 
as  she  was,  her  retainers  and  servants  came  and  left  her  without  a 
single  mark  of  attaq)iment  on  their  part,  or  regret  upon  hers.  H«r 
visionary  sovereignty,  matured  by  pride,  led  her  on  with  no  very  valu- 
able traits,  save  her  indomitable  energy,  up  to  the  moment  of  reaction. 
In  her  career  she  resembled  her  relation,  Pitt:  obstinacy,  €fven  in 
conscious  wrong  ;  the  policy  that  aided  her  objects  before  any  justice ; 
great  miscalculation,  and  recklessness  of  consequences, — all  these  were 
remarkable  in  both.  The  acquirements  and  cultivated  intellect  of  Pitt 
were  not,  indeed,  to  be  traced  in  Lady  Hester,  the  comparison  mainly 
regards  natural,  and  not  acquired  tendencies.  Destitute  of  humamty, 
*8he  could  exert  her  influence  with  indifference  to  carry  fire  and  s^rd 
<^nong  a  mountain  people,  occasioning  scenes  of  ravage  and  bloodshed 
ajmong  the  innocent,  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  traveller,  murdered  by  a 
robber  or  robbers  within  their  territory;  or,  with  equal  indifference, 
hear  the  cries  of  men  tortured  by  the  petty  despots  where  she  resided, 
whom  one  word  from  herself  would  have  saved — ^and,  in  such  cases, 
pleading  in  justification  some  absurd  axiom  about  justice  and  law, 
arising  out  of  the  innate  pride  of  her  proud  and  vain  heart.  In  regard 
to  mind.  Lady  Hester  passed  her  solitude  without  books ;  she  seems  to 
have  scorned  the  pleasures  of  intellect,  and  was  proportionably  ignorant 
and  credulous.  What  can  be  said  for  a  woman  possessing  judgment,  upon 
the  strength  of  an  old  manuscript,  with  the  possession  of  very  small 
pecuniary  means  at  the  time,  setting  out  with  a  grand  cavalcade,  to 
discover  the  hidden  wealth  of  a  dead  pacha,  having  applied  for  the 
firmans  necessanr  at  Constantinople,  perhaps  through  the  English 
-ambassador — God  save  the  mark ! — then  to  go  from  her  residence  at 
Lebanon  to  Askalon,  in  order  to  dig  for  this  imaginary  treasure! 
Under  such  an  authority  from  the  Porte,  Lady  Hester  was  honoured 
with  distinctions  usually  paid  to  princes  6nly:  twenty  tents  were 
pitched  for  her,  numerous  attendants  provided,  and  an  escort  of  a 
nundred  horse  ordered  ta  accompany  her,  upon  a  fool's  errand.  Tlie 
governor  of  Jaffa  was  commanded  to  accompany  her.  She  had  been  so 
credulous  as  to  believe  that  the  English  Government  ought  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  her  search,  as  it  would  give  the  name  reputation.  The 
Porte  was  of  course  to  have  the  treasure  he  himself  could  never  discover 
but  through  her  means.  She  toiled  to  Askalon  with  cumbrous  pomp, — 
dug, — found  nothing  but  a  curious  and  mutilated  statue,  which  she  ban)ar- 
ously  ordered  to  be  broken  up,  because  she  would  not  have  it  said  she 
came  to  look  for  statues  for  the  English.  Then,  bereft  of  her  escort, 
she  journeyed  back,  crest-fallen,  to  her  habitation  in  Lebanon.  The 
whole  affair  exhibits  a  poor  picture  of  her  judgment,  and  a  good  one  of 
her  pride,  that  fed  itself  upon  the  achievement  of  presenting  millions  of 
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buried  treasure  to  the  Porte  !  The  whole  affair  was  pitiably  ridiculous. 
Lady  Hester's  connexions  in  England,  and  her  eccentricities  combined 
— the  last  always  attractive  of  notice — made  her  a  wonderment,  after 
all,  scarcely  worth  the  noise  made  about  her  here. 

The  present  volumes  are  far  more  valuable  for  the  disclosures  they 
afford  relative  to  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  natives  of  Syria, 
whether  Turks,  Arabs,  or  Druses,  than  for  what  they  contain  about 
Lady  Hester,  with  her  shrewd  and  eccentric  coarseness.  In  this  respect 
they  are  very  interesting,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  the  author's  journals 
is,  on  that  account,  to  be  deplored.    We  have  travels  and  tours  enough 
over  highways  and  byways,  that  describe  with  suflScient  generalitv 
every  common-place  object  in  nature  or  art  —  we  are  saturated  with 
such  ;  but  there  is  a  great  paucity  of  travels  that  embrace  accounts  of 
the  domestic  life,  conversation,  personal  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  foreign  nations.    Of  those  in  the  East,  more  especially,  we  know 
scarcely  anything.    This  narrative  gives  a  considerable  insight  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  East,  nor  does  it  present  so  repulsive  a  picture 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  previous  accounts.    The  advan- 
tage of  a  medical  character  introduced  the  narrator  into  several  harems, 
more  properly  har'yms,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  and  the  pictures  he 
draws  of  the  fair  recluses  are  not  at  all  sombre.     The  Druses,  both 
males  and  females,  are  a  singular  race ;  their  tenets  and  forms  of  reli- 
gious worship  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  understood,  but  it  is  clear  they 
have  been  much  misrepresented.    The  habitation  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope was,  for  some  time,  at  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  at'  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Sayda,  or  Sidon  of  old,  which  is  situated  on  the  sea  near 
where  the  mountain  ridge  of  Lebanon  beging  to  rise.    Ascending  for 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  first  ridge  of  elevations,  then  descending  into  a 
deep  valley,  and  again  ascending  a  second  and  loftier  mountain,  by  a 
miserable  road  barely  practicable  for  the  asses  of  athe  country,  a  quad- 
rangular stone  building  was  reached,  consisting  only  of  a  single  story, 
with  a  flat  terraced  roof.    This  building  inclosed  a  small  paved  court, 
square,  with  a  little  mound  of  earth  in  the  centre,  a  few  "flowers  and  a 
couple  of  orange-trees.    The  rooms  were  whitewashed,  without  tables 
or  chairs,  but  some  of  them  had  long  sofas  of  solid  masonry  built  up 
against  one  of  the  walls.    At  one  comer  of  the  building  was  a  small 
Sapel  with  an  altar  in  it,  and  on  a  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  was  a 
discoloration  in  the  wall  caused  by  the  corpse  of  a  late  patriarch,  walled 
'  up  there,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  giving  out  a  most  offensive  smell  in 
that  warm  climate,  although  embalmed.   The  site  was  picturesque,  but 
lonely  and  barren,  being  on  a  summit  destitute  of  verdure  and  sur- 
rounded with  sterile  mountains.    A  few  olive  and  mulberry  trees  grew 
at  the  back  of  the  building,  which  commanded  a  vast  view,  over  an 
almost  shipless  sea,  only  distant  about  two  miles.    The  interior  of  the 
building  consisted  of  three  good  rooms  on  one  side  ;  two  occupied  by 
Lady  Hester  and  her  maid,  one  serving  as  a  drawing-room.  A  kitchen; 
and  couple  of  storerooms,  occupied  another  side,  and  three  small  rooms, 
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a  mae  and  oil  cellar  ooi^pleted  ike  palace  of  ihe  ymouaipy  La4j>  «o 
Hkzi  her  <pbjaidaQ  .and  .fioiae"  others  of  iier  retainars  were  i]jQ4g^  in 
eottages.witBoatJber.abodey.at.a  poor  vi^lajge  called  Abza,.a  quarter >of 
a  mile  away.  Destitat^,  it  woiiid  appsajfy  of  .every  intellectual  xesoixree, 
it  is  wond^al  how  this  si4|ular  swoman  oould  pass  her  time,  focinow 
she  dropped  all  commiuucation  ^wiih  Sa^da.  .8he  had^beoniudifiposed 
soon  after  her  arrival,  and  on  her  recovery  ther  character  cedBied  maeh 
changed.  She adoptad thesinmlestiiabKbs^alinaat  to  cynioiam  ;  showed 
in  conversation  a  Tigorous.!^  in  .descnhii^  man  and  things,  and 
almost  prophesied  aome  of  the  events  thatoconived  in  Europe,  atthoDgh 
not  floiociunate  in  prediction, as  io  (the  jAjskalon  tEeaaares,«ihe  deposit  of 
the. deceased  Eaaha  el  Qezzar.  It  was « at  Mar  JUias  that  aha, seems  to 
have  formed  a  resolution*  of  .taking  up  her  abode  in  the  Eas^t,  and  began 
to  adopt  the  cnstomsof  the  orientf^.  She^alSscted^disgust  forEngland, 
and  fancied  ^e  might  xamainin  quiet  on  Mount  Lebanon,  looking  down 
in  disdainful  contemplation  on  the  vicissitudes  and  folUesfi^ihe  wcodd — 
herself  out'of  itheir  reach. 

During  this  sojourn  of  Lady  Hester,  the  .author  had  ample  time  and 
opportunity  ior  examining  the*  country  in  the  viainity^.and^a^qmni^ 
some  khowiedge . of  the  inhabitants.  Bis.  account  rof  ^he  Druses  ihare  is 
interesting.  With  Lady  Meater  the  narrator  visited .  Palm)n-a  .and 
Damascus.  The  la^t  a  oity  ifull  .of  iateneat^  populous  tand  Eoodahiqg 
as  in  earlier  times.  JBUs  visit  to  Palmyra  is  ..interesting,  and  aitll 
more  the  reception  there  of  Lady  Heater.  A  anow  stanu  >Qn  .^a 
jouxney  in  such  a  climate  encountesed  by  the  travellers,  .miust  ha^e 
been  a  ^great  novelty.  Balbec  ^was  visited  by  'the  narrator,  rand  vthe 
wonderful  ruins  in  which  there  are  atones. sixty-eight  feet  long,cs^en- 
teen  wide,  and  neacly  fcfiutean  dhick,  .about  tatmile  from  which  the 
country  -is  .described  as  exceedingly  beautifal.  After  seeing  as  much  of 
the  country  as  it  y(^,  possible  under  veiy. iavourable  oircumstane^, 
and  remaining  for  several  yaac^,  thoLauthor  of  ithe. present  ^travels  left 
Lady  Hester  and  «et  out  .for  Europe.  He  proceeded,  in  ithe  first  .place 
to  Cyprus,  ofVhich  he  gi^8^a0me  account,  and  then  sailed  in  a  Frennh 
vessel  to  Marseilks. 

In  glancing  over  these  volumes  it  ds>  impassible.  »not  to  perceive  that 
the  author  has  .'laboured  under  disadvantages  in  .having  lost.no  iacon- 
siderable  poiiion  ofshis  journals.  At  the  .same  time,  we  jure, not. difi> 
posed  to  ratoilns  descsiptive  pawers  very  high.  Me;must  have  sojourned 
in  localities  calculated  to. kindle  into.a'lBame:the  poetry  of  journi^yiQg — 
the  life  of  de&c]^ption>  imparted  not  meorely  .by  observations,  >bat. com- 
bined, association  ;  yet  we  find  that  no  genial  warmth  cbaers  .jus^aaw^ 
^eled  by  him  over-scanes  of  brilliant  histQaical;renawn,[plaeesballow€id 
by  religious  recollection,  or, fiyrewed  with  the.duat  of  .perished  empires. 
Certain  facts  we  have  :mo8t  undoubtedly, /but.  ttheir.^relation  seems 'to 
hint  that  .we.. might  Jiave  .had^more.  Xhare^ai^,  in.  fact,  two  or  )three 
deaojpptiQns  ofitaLvell0rS'Who^publish^J>asiie8 'tlmsevwho.have.no  object 
but  to  seaithaiF.aanaes  in  print,  «and^i«re.woiUd  place  ithe  author. of  tthe 
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{UBM&t  .narrative  among  those  to  whom  we  conlese  a  limited  ohUgation, 
the  harden  of  which  he  might  have  rendered  mnoh  more  OBarow,  had 
he  bfliaiowed  ^  little  .more  of  the  ability  he  undonbtedly  potteMes,  in 
giving. Bs  less  oS  the  mere  joa^nal^aQd  move  of  thioie  ddineatione  of 
scenes  .and  oharacters  which  are  so  intarestii^.and  instmative.  We 
mast  osnfan  the  .more  he  disoloees  to  na  reaming'  the  heroine  of  hia 
work,  the  dess  interest  and  sympathy  we  feel  towaxds  Jier.  The  masou^ 
line  qualities  ait  ill  upon  a  woman,  and  <the  caner  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  will  jrather  fnmi^.a  beacon  to  her  sea:  for  the  .avoidance  of 
similar  extravagances,  than  a  temptation  to  imitate  .thsm.  Placed  as 
she  was^and  supported  externally  by  onr  .diplomatiats  with  money  at 
her  command,  herself  full  of  energy,  almost  her  only  valuable  qoauty^ 
nothing  that  she  did  can  excite  rational  wonder  except  the  poverty  of 
her  .taste  displayed  in  the  choice  of  her  society  and  .the  coataeness  of 
her  habits.  Still  we  must  acknowledge  onr  debt  to  the  author  £or 
pottiqg  in  our  .power  the  means  of  iomung  a  judgmifint  to  which,  whan 
onr  readers  have  perused  these  volumes— which  we  necommend  them  io 
do, — we  are  very  sure  they  will  assent. 


!Cre  KmoKY  OF  "Egtpt  fbom  the  EjeBusar  TniES  nix  the  Conquest 
•BT  THE  Arabs.    By  Samuel  Sharpe.    A  Kew  Edition.    8vo.    Moxon. 

Whiijb  Greece  and  fiome,  after  .the  revival. of  leaming,  dazzled  the 
WGxld  withiheihiatoxy.Df  their  past  greatness,  that  of  Egypt  ceased  .to 
excite  caxiosity.  The  country  that  was  a  giant  upon  the  earth  for  more 
ihan.a  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  semi-ciixilised  Greeks  sitting  down 
before  Troy,  was  oniy  nominally  remembered  ifirom  the  .capture  of 
Alexandria  by  Amrou  to  the  expedition  of  Napoleon.  Thejneoital  of 
a  Bolitaiy  traveller  now  and  then  awakened  a  momentary  curiosity 
about  its  lang-^remembered  site,  and  prevented  the  pyramids  themselves 
£rom  being  forgotten,  but  anything  novel  respecting  this  nursing  mother 
of  leaming  .and  rthe  arts  jao  one  anticipated.  A  change  has  suddenly 
taken  >place.  The  land  of  Menmon  has  :been  raised  from  the. dust  of 
ages.  Commerce  .has  again  made  it  the  highway  to  India  as  it  was  in 
the  xaign  of  Claudius  Csssar,  and  all  whi(£  relates  to  it  is  become,  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest.  This  revival,  followed  by  discoveries 
connected  with  ihe  .antiquities  and  language  >of  ihe  oldest  among  the 
family  of. nations, ^seemed  to  pointlout  .£e  neeeBsity»(]f  auch  a  work  as 
the  present.  However  deficient  in  materiidsr^ating-to  the  history 
of  .Upper  Egypt  <Mr. Sharpe  «might  .find  ^himself,  his  task  was  aijnost 
useful .one,in)m its  placingallavailable ^matenals :in.a.0QapeQted farm  ; 
and  he ,  appeara  ioi  tha^?ei  £ilfilled  it  cwith  daborioas  :diligence  t  and  most 
B^everingjeseandi.  He  has, rallied -eerery  available^ authority. around 
ms  purpose,  but  ^until  ihe  Thebaid  Ml  to  the  .rank  <  of  a  province,,  almost 
all  .that  can  be  had  leconxse  tto  Jqc  guiding  theihistiffiianis^drawn  from 
Manetho,  Biodorus,  and  >one  on  two  other  w^siters,  ;.and  this  ;period 
embraces,  at  ithe  lowest,  the  spaee  -of  a  thousand  years.  Mr.  Sharpe  ;haa 
resonsae  also  to  jaoi^d  history  ior .  a  ^part  of  ids  materials,  but  .these 
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afford  no  aid  in  settling  the  chronology  at  this  early  period,  as  that  of  the 
Jews  themselves  cannot  he  relied  upon.  Here  Mr.  Sharpe,  though  he 
very  properly  makes  his  statements  as  to  dates  h3rpothetical,  seems  to 
increase  the  difficulty  ahout  the  enormous  increase  of  the  family  of 
Jacoh,  even  in  the  space  of  time  allotted  hy  Josephus  and  the  Septua- 
gint,  though  it  is  doubled  with  more  show  of  reason,  in  our  Masorite 
copy.  Mr.  Sharpe  allows  but  a  century  for  the  family  of  Jacob  to 
increase  so  as  to  enumerate  six  hundred  thousand  men  capable  of  carry- 
ing arms,  from  B.C.  1400  to  1300.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
chronology  of  Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Shishak  is  wholly  obscure,  and 
that,  unless  the  existing  inscriptions  on  the  ancient  monuments  still 
48tanding  should  chance  to  afford  a  clue  to  explain  the  perplexity,  it  is 
never  likely  to  be  otherwise  than  it  remains  at  present.  In  many 
points,  and  in  regard  to  certain  facts,  the  Pentateuch  has  been  of  con- 
siderable service  in  composing  the  present  History.  Indeed  the 
authorities  had  recourse  to  in  the  progress  of  the  work  show  a  most 
laudable  zeal  to  bring  every  possible  light  upon  the  subject — ^a  zeal  too 
seldom  paralleled. 

The  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  be^n  with  Shishak,  b.c.  990,  who  con- 
quered the  Thebaid  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  kingdom  as  a  dependent 
province.  The  race  of  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  governing  for  four 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  was  overthrown  by  the  Persian  barbarian 
Cambyses,  and  from  that  time — thanks  principally  to  Herodotus,  the 
history  of  this  interesting  country  becomes  much  clearer  and  more  con- 
nected ;  but  little  or  nothing  more  is  gained  in  knowledge  about  the 
Thebaid,  or  the  wonderful  city  that  was  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  that  of 
the  hundred  elates,  through  each  of  which  it  could  send  forth  two  hun- 
dred men  and  chariots  to  battle,  but  thus  evidently  spoken  of  by  the 
blind  bard  without  any  precise  knowledge  of  its  wonders.  Mr.  Sharpe 
follows  the  history  of  the  Persian  dominion  to  its  conclusion?  Next  he 
depicts  Egypt  under  its  Greek  conquerors,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the  other 
Ptolemies  down  to  Cleopatra ;  then  as  a  Roman  province ;  and,  finally  its 
•conquest  by  Amrou  and  the  Mahometans,  when  Alexandria,  which  had 
been  the  refuge  of  all  the  learning  of  the  time,  completed  the  triumph 
of  the  barbarians  of  the  crescent,  and  the  last  relics  of  existing  wisdom 
•and  experience  treasured  in  the  library  there,  were  employed  for  six 
months  to  heat  the  ovens  of  the  city.  Thus  the  pictured  mind  of  the 
antecedent  world  may  be  said  to  have  been  consumed,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  our  own  with  it  for  ever  cut  off. 

AH  these  things  are  detailed  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  in  a  style  that 
well  become*  the  gravity  of  historical  narrative.  There  is  no  assump- 
tion, no  effort  at  display,  nothing  florid  nor  gibberish  in  touching  upon 
«ome  circumstances  that  might  have  afforded  the  temptation  to  deviate 
into  such  a  style.  The  work  is  rather  characterised  by  a  sober  earnest- 
ness, carrying  a  conviction  to  the  reader^s  mind  that  the  author's  heart 
is  in  his  subject,  arid  that  the  motives  by  which  he  is  prompted  are  such 
as  should  characterise  an  historian.  The  time  it  must  have  occupied 
in  the  composition,  cannot  but  have  been  considerable,  and  we  are  dis- 


Egyptians  carved  the  prwses  of  their  gods  and  heroes  npon  their  bnild- 
inga,  Moses  enjoined  the  Jews  to  write  the  words  of  the  law  on  their 
dtwr-posts.  The  Egyptians  added  wings  to  gods,  to  worms,  serpents, 
and  even  to  the  snn  ;  the  Jews  placed  cherubs  with  wings  over  the 
mercy-Beat.  In  a  procession  of  Hameses  III.  an  ark  is  borne  after  the 
god  Chem,  two  cuhits  and  a  half  long  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high, 
etaclly  of  the  size  and  form  of  that  which  the  Jews  wece  ordered  to 
make.  When  the  Jews  were  bitten  by  serpents,  Moses  made  a  brazen 
serpent  and  set  it  on  a  pole  ;  among  the  Ggyptian  standaids  the  same 
serpent  on  a  pole  is  seen.  The  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  animal  (Mnevis)  they  had  perhaps  seen  worshipped  at 
Heliopolit.  The  coincidence  ought  be  extended  further  of  this  borrow- 
ing from  Egypt.  On  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Egyptian  kings  there  is  a 
representation  of  the  conquest  of  the  "  Eternal  Serpent,"  the  gre^ 
enemy  of  mankind :  how  often  is  the  serpent  used  in  this  sense  among 
the  Jews !  Swine  were  an  abomination  to  both  people.  The  Egyptians 
had  a  veiled  tabernacle  for  oracular  worship,  still  seen  on  their  sculp- 
tures. The  priest-code  in  Egypt  seemed  copied  in  the  Leyites  :  many 
of  their  accompaniments,  even  the  holy  candlesticks  and  the  table  of 
shewbread  are  found  sculptured  on  Thebes'  temples.  Such  a  history 
as  that  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  thus  possesses  a  new  interest  from  the  connec- 
tion, far  closer  than  was  imagined  to  exist  half  a  centu^  ago,  between 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  two  nations.  We  must  further 
accord  our  approval  «f  that  portion  of  the  history  in  a  particular 
manner,  whicn  touches  upon  tne  learned  men,  Christians  and  others, 
from  Oie  reign  of  Antoninus  to  the  conclosion  in  the  melancholy  end  of 
Alexandria.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  in  a 
small  space,  and  shows  how  much  the  world  was  indebted  to  Egypt  for 
the  prolongation  of  learning  when  Gothic  darkness  was  everywhere 
else  estinguishing  its  salutary  influence.  We  close  onr  notice  of  this 
History  with  reluctance,  but  not  without  a  hearty  recommendation  of 
it,  at  a  moment  when  Egypt  is  again  beginning  to  assume  a  visible 
form,  we  may  almost  say,  among  "  civilised  nations ;"  and  the  re-opening 
of  the  ancient  road  to  India  has  taken  place  under  circumstances  that 
must  make  all  relating  to  its  history  doubly  valuable.  There  is  no  his- 
tory like  that  of  Egypt  for  furnishing  the  reflective  mind  with  mate  rials 
for  thinking,  or  from  which  so  mncb  is  to  be  gathered  tending  to  trace 
oot  the  course  of  human  destiny  under  all  its  aspects  ;  a  History  of 
Egypt  is,  therefore,  in  its  general  utility  a  valuable  present  to  phi- 
losophy. 
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LBOmiNe;  or^  the  Oouxt  otUndB  ilid  rateettth.     By  Sfss.  MisEBOirf 
Authorxjf  <*'Melamthe^"*&c    8  vtjJs.  8ro.    Linickm :  ^  O^Hmxih 

This  is  another  o£  those  mixtures  of  excitement  and' sentiiixtsntaSl^ 
that  have  become,  we^  suppose,  the  fashion  with  the  ciiiculadng:iibr3ne8. 
We  cannot  think  very  h%hly  of  the  inteEect  of  those  who  patronise 
themj  nor  does  it  say  much  for  th*e  wisdom  or  sense  of  the  higher 
classeiB  that  such  is  the  pabulum  on  which  their  mindst' delight  to  f^saL 
Hereditary  pr^udices  are  mingled  with  manners  equallj^  hereditanr, 
nor  do  the  writers  seem  at  aH  out  of  the  regular  routine  by  their  style 
ot  their  descriptions.  In  all  we  find  the  same  stereotype  of  phrase, 
the  same  outline  of  description : — "  the  same  f^ltless  regularity  of 
form ;"— ^*the  forehead  was  perhaps  a  little  more  high  ;" — "a  vision 
of  such  transcendent  loveliness^-," — "the  voice  of  the  speaker  appeared 
to  thrill  through  the  frame  of  the  person  she  addressed.-"^— Or,  for 
description,  take'lhe  following ;  and  surely  it  is  to  be  found  in  every 
romance,  ftont  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  "  Udolpho  "  to  the  present  time,  and 
would  induce  us  tebelieve,  that,  having  described  the  extreme  of  the  circle 
in  Sir  Waker  Scott,  we  are  now  returning  to  the  point  from  whence 
we  started  on  the  novel-writing  career :— "  Yes,  cried  the  pretended  ftiar, 
tearing  off  his  disguise,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Duchess. 
Yes,  it  is  Richelieu,  the  Richelieu  whom  you  have  scorned,  the  friend 
whom  you  have  distrusted,  the  lover  whom,  you  have  forsaken,  but  who, 
however  scorned,  however  abandoned,  will  never  forsake  you." 

The  concoction  of  novels  of  this  kind  has  become  a  trick,,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  trade,  and  a  very  poor  business  it  must  be.  A  trifling  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  a  very  little  knowledge  of  fashionable  modes  ;  a  good 
assortment  of  set  phrases  ;  an  extensive  reading  in  the  romantic  Action 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  with  a  dash  of  the  previous  age  ;  a  fanciful  tast^ 
for  piquant  names ;  a  considerable  flow  of  words,  and  an  undaunted 
disregard  of  common  sense  will  set  up  a  hundred  such  writers. 

With. respect  to  delineation  of  character,  or  the  capacity  to  propound 
any  new  observations  on  human  affairs,  no  one  who  petuses  the  present 
works  of  fiction  need  trouble  themselves.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
present  race  of  novelists  do  not  indulge  in  such  a  vicious  display  of  a 
disordered  imagination.  a»  did  the  more  antiquated  supporters  of  ^ 
Minerva  press.  The  increased  common  sense  of  the  age  will  not  per- 
mit it,  and  th^  hJive  been  comi)elIed  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
better  taste.  But  their  human  beings  are  equally  unreal ;  and  thougji 
they  do  not  absolutely  dBaw  monsters  that  the  slfghtest  reflection  will 
TOove  to  be  impossibilities  ;  still  they  manufacture  personages  that  could 
have  no  actual  existence.  Their  incongruities  are  not  so  startling,  but 
consequently  the  false  notions  thus  disseminated  are  the  more  injurious, 
precisely  because  they  are  more  insidious. 

We  cannot  turn  to  a  page  of  the  present  novel  without  bbingstruck 

by  the  amount  of  contagiousness  there  is  in  such  literature.     We  find 

in  every  sentence  the  flowers  of  former  novelists  carried,  unintentionaUJjj^ 

perhaps,  into  these  pages.    There  seem  to  have  been  thrown  into 

^'e  language  a  certain  amount  of  phrases  that  pass  like  current  coin,  and 
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whieh'are8«4z«d  ty  eaeh  wil^oat  "ngxed  to  the  originator;  '''The  htm^tstf 
asd'impetaoQS'dtike/'  **'the  crafty  prelate,**  "*3ii8  monster  in  huiiiaa 
l^rBi^^''"tkoHgh  his  foot  had  trodden  on  the  neek  of  his  enemy; '"  and 
arenr  ^  hanghty  foe;"  and  **  htnrlintf  defiance,"  are  not  yet  discarded: 

There  is*  however,  a  worse  evil  attending  this  class  of  writing  than 
even-  these  errors  against  tasie.  A  kind  of  talent,  akin  to  that  of  the 
cook  in' culinary  matters,:  has  been  generated^  which'  knows  how;  by  a 
little  setting  and  toning,  to  sharpen  the  appetite  and  nourish  t^e 
passions.  We  have  descriptions  of  exciting'  emotions,  the  details  of 
"  happy  and  mysteitonff  love/'  all  pointedly  and  piquantly  narrated. 
Descriptions  of  ''gorgeous  Inxnries"  are  nrinntely  given:  Realities  are 
indeed  taken  aer  the  groundwork,  but  fancy  is  so  employed  in  heighten- 
ing and  exaggerating  them,  that  they  become  more  intoxicating  than 
the  wildest  dreams  of  oriental  romance;  We  are  in  no  danger  of 
mistaking  these  latter  for  delineations  of  human  nature,  norof  oeing 
betrayed  into  absurd  notions  of  the  real  world  by  their  perusal ;  but 
many^  if  not  most  of  the  readers  of  modem  romance,  imagine  themselves 
instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  character,  and  emei^  from  the  library 
into  thB  world,  ready  to  attach  to  every  man,  whose  outward  character- 
istios  agree  with  the  novelist's  description,  the  properties  of  a  villain 
or  a  pMlanthropist,  a  Richelieu  or  a  Ghtesclin.  like  all  excitement, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  this  overwrought  stuff  unfits  the  reader's  mind 
it  catches  hold  of  for  the  true  affections  and  business  of  life.  There  is 
doubtless  some  powers  of  composition  required,  some  talent  exercised 
in  the  description,  and  some  taste  in  occasional  passages;  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  these  powers  should  be  applied  to  better  purposes 
than  the  misleading  the  weak,  stimulating  the  feverish,  and  confound- 
ing the  inquiring. 

Mrs.  Mfiberly  is  not  particularly  to  blame.  Judged  by  its  competr- 
tors,  "  Leontine'*  may  stand  with  "  Emilia*Wyndham/'  "The  Eventful 
Epoch;"  or  any  of  the  semtimentat  class  of  fiction  it  has  been  of  late 
our  fate  to=  peruse.  It  is  a  decaying  part  of  our  literature,  as  those 
know  who  are  practically  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  books ;  and  the 
sooner  it  ia  utterly  obliterate  the  better  for  the  mass  of  undistinguish- 
ing  readers  w4io  support  our  circulating  libraries.  A  sounder  and  a 
hesdt^er  literature  is  gradually  supereeding.it;  and  it  is  thetlutv  of  ^, 
who  have  the  power,  tO' aid  the  one* and  denounce- the- other.  We  make 
no  crusade  against  fiction,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  readiest  means 
of  disseminating  the  most  important  knowledge — the  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  but  we  do  think  it  incumbent  to  expose  the  false  guide 
^O)  while- affecting  to  delineate  character,  is  only  indulging  his  fancy; 
amd'wko,  assuming  the^gwb  of  the  phiibsopher,  tunas  out  to  be  a 
common  juggler; 

BBftasFKOU'tBB'SooTm'   B)R*J0HH  EbMimn»  Rtti^s,  Autiior of  ^Itsly/*  &e. 

In  Two  VokDnei^i    London  :  .CUmlGi  OlKer. 

On  the  subject  of  books  of  travels  an  extremely  false  theory  too 
commonly  prevails.     It  is  supposed  that  the  source  of  novelty  lies  in  the 
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country  traversed,  not  in  the  traveller.  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  A 
man  may  write  in  an  extremely  trite  and  hackneyed  style,  of  a  newly- 
discovered  region,  while  another  may  invest  with  freshness  a  country 
previously  described  by  a  thousand  writers.  Mr.  Reade's  present 
volumes  may  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  truth.  They  are  in 
many  parts  highly  original,  because'  the  author,  basing  his  remarks  on 
his  own  idiosyncracies,  rather  controverts  the  opinions  of  others  than 
echoes  them.  Where  he  has  to  treat  of  things  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  excellent,  this,  of  course,  is  less  palpably  the  case ;  but 
often,  while  agieeing  with  his  predecessors,  he  gives  different  reasons 
for  his  decisions,  and  apjjears  to  have  arrived  at  his  conclusions  in  a 
different  way.  His  criticisms  on  Art  are  distinguished  by  a  fine  taste 
and  a  most  delicate  appreciation  of  beauty.  They  are  brief,  moreoves, 
and  pithjr,  and  rendered  piquant  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
characteristic  anecdotes.  This  judicious  intermingling  of  criticism 
with  narrative,  and  of  both  with  poetical  and  highly-coloured  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  render  his  work  exceedingly  amusing.  He  has 
collected,  in  moving  along,  many  legends  and  traditions,  which  he 
relates  in  a  light  airy  style,  well  calculated  to  render  them  agreeable. 
There  is  throughout,  however,  a  dash  of  pensiveness,  or  we  should 
rather  perhaps  say,  of  melancholy,  which,  infusing  itself  into  the  stories 
and  into  the  descriptions  and  criticisms,  imparts  to  them  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation. This  is  experienced  more  especially  in  what  relates  to  the 
wanderings  among  the  higher  Alps ;  but  the  feeling  is  not  altogether 
dissipated  by  the  bright  warm  sun  of  Italy.  The  reader  who  has  per- 
used all  the  modem  works  on  that  country  will  experience  most  plea- 
sure in  going  through  Mr.  Reade's  volumes,  because  he  will  best  know 
how  to  appreciate  his  accuracy  and  his  enthusiasm, — things  by  no  means 
incompatible.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  impossible  to  be  accurate,  in 
writing  of  Italy,  without  b«ing  enthusiastic.  On  two  other  points  we 
differ  from  Mr.  Reade  :  he  overrates  Voltaire,  and  underrates  Dante 
and  Petrarca.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  fact : 
M^'  Reade's  own  gloom  is  overwhelmed  by  the  gloom  of  Dante,  from 
whom  he  desires  to  escape,  as  from  a  saddening  and  oppressive  thought, 
while  Petrarca's  metaphysical  and  airy  love  appears  to  his  Northern 
apprehension  too  much  like  a  dream.  But  although  in  these  cases  we 
decline  to  accept  the  decision  of  his  judgment,  we  admire  the  manly 
candour  with  which  he  states  his  opinion.  It  is  almost  a  guarantee 
that  when  he  deals  in  eulogium  his  words  are  the  true  representatives 
of  his  feelings.  Here  and  there  short  disquisitions  are  introduced,  on 
topics  naturally  connected  with  the  subject,  though  forming,  strictly 
speaking,  no  part  of  it,  which  may  be  mentioned  as  an  additional  source 
of  originality.  These  extraneous  matters  are  interwoven  into  the  nar- 
rative with  much  skill,  and  so  that  it  requires  a  nice  eye  to  detect  the 
point  of  transition.  The  style  is  flowing  and  picturesque,  but  occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  too  ambitious.  In  many  places,  however,  where  the 
author  is  engaged  in  narrating,  it  is  sprightly  and  easy,  and  remarkable 
^or  its  gracefulness. 


DOUGLAS    JERROLD^S 


SHILLING    MAGAZINE. 


JTHB  mSTORT  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.* 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  country  girl,  alone  in  the  Brown  Bear,  had  some  alight 
twitchings  of  remorse.  She  felt  it ;  she  had  rerj  much  slandered 
London  and  the  Londoners.  She  had  been  taught — she  had 
heard  the  story  in  fields  and  at  fire-sides,  seated  in  the  shade  of 
haystacks,  and  in  winter  chimney-comers — that  London  was  a 
fiery  furnace  ;  that  all  its  inhabitants,  especially  the  males,  were 
the  pet  pupils  of  the  Evil  One,  and  did  his  work  with  wonderful 
docility.  And  now,  how  much  igiDrance  had  departed  from  her  ! 
In  an  hour  or  two,  how  large  her  stock  of  expenence  !  She  was 
alone — ^alone  in  a  London  tavern ;  and  yet  she  felt  as  comfortable, 
as  secure  of  herself  as  though  perched  upon  a  Kent  haycock.  She 
had  seen  thousands  of  people ;  she  had  walked  among  a  swarm  of 
men  and  women,  and  nobody  had  even  so  much  as  attempted  to 
pick  her  pocket;  nobody  had  even  snatched  a  kiss  from  her. 
With  the  generosity  of  a  kind  nature,  sl^e  felt  doubly  trustfrd  that 
she  had  unjustly  doubted.  She  was  in  li  London  hotel  (poor  haw- 
thorn innocence  ! )  and  felt  not  a  bit  afraid  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
rather  liked  it.  She  looked  about  the  room :  carefully,  up  and 
down  its  walls.  No ;  there  was  not  an  inch  of  looking-glass  to  be 
seen.  Otherwise  she  thought  she  might  have  liked  to  take  a  peep 
at  herself ;  for  she  knew  she  must  be  a  fright ;  and  the  young 
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man  would  be  back  soon  ;  and  though  she  cared  not  a  pin  about 
him — ^how  could  she  ? — still,  still  she  should  have  liked  one  look. 
"  What,  my  little  girl,  all  alone  ?  "  asked  a  new-comer — as  the 
young  woman  thought,  a  very  rude,  and  ugly,  and  somewhat 
old  man.  **  Got  nobody  with  you,  eh  ?  Where  *s  your  parents  ?" 
''  I  'm  not  alone,  and  that  s  enough,"  said  the  girl^  and  she 
fervently  clutched  heitiiit^L^^bimdle. 

Very  well,  my  dear ;  wouldn't  offend  you,  my  lass ;  wouldn't" — 
I  'm  not  your  daar. ;  ,and  I  don't  want  at  all  ia  be.  talked  to 
by  you."  Saying  ihb,-  the  girl  oontiilued  it«  vgraap4i«p.property, 
and  looked  with  very  determined  eyes  in  the  harsh,  ugly  face  of 
the  old  intruder.  The  fact  is^  the*  gii4  -  fsU  that  the  time  was 
come  to  test  her  energy  and  caution.  She  had  too  soon  thought 
too  well;  of  the  doings  of*'Iimddn«i  Th^  j^aoeisvrauoBiQddtfith  irioted 
people,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  the  man  before  her  was  one 
of  them.  He  looked  particularly  like  a  thief  as  he  looked  at  her 
bundle. 

"  That 's  right ;  quite  rights  myJitUet  wench.     This  is  a  place 
iniWhich.you  can't  be  too  p^rtiolar^"  and  saying  this.  Bright  Jem 
—^-for  it  ,was  the  uncomely  ^honesty  of  that^^od  felldw'K  focethat 
had  alarmed  ike  spiuflter— Brigjit  Jem,  with  hia  mild,  benevolent . 
look,,  nodded,  and  passing  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room^  seated 
hijpsdf  in,  one  -oL  the  boxes.    And  the  girlfelt  more  assured  of 
his  wickedness  ;.  .andr  anxiously  wished  the  return  of  that  very  oiice . 
young  footmanj — that..luHieM>  sweet-spoken  young  man — so  long, 
engag^.ia'cenverse»with/14s  auaeb^.    Would  he  never  come-back  ?V 
It  was  odd,  but  every  niwnent  dfliia  absence  endowed  him,  in  thb  . 
girls  mindr  'with  ajiewv  charm.    Bright  Jem  was  all  Unconsciously 
despoiled,  of  every  gpod  qucdity,  that  his  g^eless  relative,  Kaljih 
6mn,.migbt beinvestediwlth  the  foreign  excellence. 

Hark!  a  footstep.  No  ;  it  is  not  the  footman  :  he  still  i&rries 
with. his  Aunt..  It  is- Jeny  Whistle,  the  Bow-street  officer,  with 
his  daily *flQW«r. between,  his  lips  ;  his  happy  face  streaked  like  an, 
apple  i  andLhis  cold,  keen»  twinkling  eye  liiat^  seemed  continually 
employed  aa  a  sear^shrwarrant,  looking  clean  through  the  bbsoms 
of  all  men. .  He  paused,  before  the  girl,  taking  an  inventory  of  her 
qualitiea.  And  she^  to  ri^el  the  boldness  of  the  fellow,  tried  to  / 
arm  herself  with  one  of  those  thunderbolt  looks  that  woman  in  her 
di^ty  will  sometimes  cast  about  her,  spiking  giants  off  their  legs 
ana  laying  them  in  the  dust  for  ever.  Poor  thing  !  it  was  indig- 
nation all  in  vain.    She  inight  as  wellihavo  frowned  at  Newgate 
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stoned,  ezMdtliig.to  see  them  tumUe,  as  tMnk  to  move  one  nenre 
of  Jmy  Wliktle.  Medusa,  stariog  at  that  offieep,  would  have  had 
the  worst  of  it,  and  hashfully,  hopelessly  let  drt)p  heir  eyelids* 
And  so  it  was -with  the  country  maiden*  Jerry  stQl  stared^  lea^ 
ing  the  ^1  ^nothing  to  do  but  to  wender  a4  his  impiid^dee.v  At 
length,  hdweter,  Mr^  Gum  enters  the  ro<^ ;  and  Jeiry,  gjancing. 
at  lum^^and,  ai  the  gM'  thought^  ^yety.  mitoh^wed  by  hi»  preseneOi 
inst^tly  tnoyes  «Way« 

'*  Well,  I  'm  so  glad  you  ^re  eome!  ''  cri^' tho^l,  and  hei^ 
eyea'spmrkledy  not  unnotieed  by  th^  footiJMw.' 

**  Sorry,  my  da%dH,  to  kiaep  y^  waiting  i  but  Hunt  is  sneh  » 
'oman  for  t<kigiue;  A  good  crertur  though  ;  whi^  I-  call  a  regular 
cufltaa*d'  of  a:  'oommi  ;  made  o'  nothings  but  milk  and-  sp$oe  and 
sugaiv^" 

"  What !  and  no  eggs  ?  Pretty  custards  they'd  be,"  cried  the 
gitl^  witb  €b>smile  of  pity  for  the  detected  i^ioraneo. 

"Thatt'sflikeyou  wemen,"  snid  Mr.  Gum^  playfeUy  twitching/ 
tho^  gi]i'S'>befltoot«tnng  ;  <<yOu  can't  allow  for  a.  Int  of  fancy: 
always  taking  a  man  up,  and  tying  him  to  particlars.     WeD, 
you  aro  a  roso'btidi  though  !" 

"  N^er  mind :  I  know-that  S  let  us  go  to  Mary  Axe,"  and  the 
girl  vigorously  retied  tier  bimnet-strings,  and  stood  bolt  up* 

''In  a«minute«  JujM  hakP*a-mouthful  of  brandy,  and  water 
atween  us  ;  just  no  more  than  would  fill  the  eye  of  ^  little  needle. 
You  can't  think  what  a  lot  of  morals  my  aimt  always  talks  :  and 
yoti  can't  thiak  how  dry  they  always  mt^o  me.  Now,  don't 
shako  tyomi*  dear  little  head  as  if  it  was  of  no  use  to  you  ;  I  tell 
yOn,'  we  must  have  a  little  drop^  tuid  here  it  is^"  (And. Mr;  Gum  ' 
spoke  tho^tr«^h.}i  '*  I  (»?der6dita8  I  came  in»" 

"  Not  a  blessed  drop— I  won't,  that  I  won't,  a»  I'm  a  sinner/' 
cried  the  girl  with  feminine  emphasis. 

"  A  siimer !  There  nerer  was  a  cherub  on  a  tombstone  like 
you*  I  shoidd  like  to  bear  anybody  ciall  you  a  suiner — 'twould 
bo  ar  bad  day  s  work  for  'em^  I  can  tell  yoti.  Nowv  just  a  drop. 
WeH,  if  yoi»  wonH  dimk,  put  your  lips^  to  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
jnst  to  sugar  it." 

"  Wdl,  what.acr«tur  yott  are!''  said  the  girl;  Mid  Withf cheeks 
a  l^tlo  fittdbed,  shetook^abind's  one  »p  of  the  liquor. 

"  Ha  !  now  it 's  worth. dnnking;"  cri^  Ralph  ;  and  he  backed 
his  opinion  by  taking  a  long  diiaughtt  <<  And  now,"  said  ho, 
staring  fuB  in  the  ghrl's  face,  and  taking  her  hand,  "and^nowi.^ 
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as  a  particlar  favour,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing.  Just 
one  private  question  I  have  to  put.  Look  in  mj  eyes,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  love."  , 

**Go  iJong  with  your  rubbish  !**  exclaimed  the  girl;  at  once 
cutting  the  di£Se«dty  of  a  definition.  Love  I  Rubbish !  She 
knew  it  not ;  but  the  wench  spoke  with  the  tongue'  of  old  philo- 
sophy. She  gave  a  homely  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  sages, 
anchorites  and  nuns.  The  shirt  of  hair  ;  the  iron  girdle  ;  the 
fliig^Uiting  thong,  all  declare  the  worthlessness  of  love.  **  Love  is 
rubbish  "  chants  the  shaven  monk  :  and  the  like  treason  breathes 
the  white-lipped  sister,  and  sometimes  thinks  it  truth.  The  words 
are  writ  on  monastery,  convent  walls,  though  dull  and  dim-eyed 
folks  without  do  not  believe  them  ;  and — ^perverse  is  man ! — 
turn  from  the  sUver  music  of  the  syllables  for  jangling  marriage- 
bells. 

"  Ain't  you  afeard  the  roof  will  tumble  on  you  ?  Love  rubbish ! 
Why,  it  *s  what  I  call  the  gold  band  about  natur's  hat,** — ^for 
liquor  made  the  footman  metaphorical.  *'  Love,  my  slip  of  laven- 
der, love  is  " 

**  I  don't  want  to  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  won't  stay  a 
minute  longer  from  Mary  Axe.**  And  again  the  girl  stood  up, 
and  began  to  push  her  way  from  the  box,  Mr.  Ralph  Gum  refusing 
to  give  place,  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  teaspoon  from  the 
glass,  and  vainly  menacing  her  with  it  in  the  very  prettiest 
manner. 

"  Well,  my  peppermint,  you  shall  go  ;  to  be  sure  you  shall. 

There    now" And  with  determined  swallow,   Mr.  Gum 

emptied  the  glass  to  prove  his  devotedness  to  her  will.  **  We  '11 
pay  at  the  bar,  my  poppy.  Don*t  forget  your  bundle.  Got 
your  best  things  in  it,  eh  ?     Don't  forget  it,  then." 

A  smile,  with  something  of  contempt  in  it,  played  about  the 
maiden's  lip.  Porget  it  ? — as  if  any  woman  ever  forgot  a  bundle, 
the  more  especially  when  it  contained  any  of  those  vestments 
that,  looked  upon  with  thoughtful,  melancholy  eyes,  are  only 
flowing,  shining  proofs  of  a  fallen  state,  though  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  sex  contrives  to  give  a  prettiness  to  the  livery  of 
sin,  to  Uie  badges  of  our  lapsed  condition.  When  we  remember 
that  both  sorts  of  millinery,  male  and  female,  are  the  consequences 
of  original  wickedness,  ought  not  the  maaly  heart  to  shrink,  and 
feel  a  :&og-like  coldness  at  an  embroidered  waistcoat  ?  Ought  not 
•  >F  >man,  smitten  with  the  recollection  of  the  treason  of  her  great 
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mother,  to  scream  even  at  the  rustling  of  a  pompadour,  as  at  the 
moving  scales  of  a  gliding  snake  ?  She  ought ;  but  we  fear  she 
seldom  does.  Nay,  sometimes  she  actually  Idres — determinedly 
loves — ^fine  clothes,  as  though  she  had  first  vraked  in  Paradise,  like 
a  queen  from  a  siesta,  in  velvet  and  brocade,  vrith  jewels  in  her 
hair,  and  court  plaster  stars  upon  her  cheek.  With  heart-breaking 
perverseness,  she  refuses  to  admit  the  naked  truth  to  her  soul,  that 
the  milliner  came  inta  the  world  with  death.  Otheiwise,  could 
philosophy  with  its  diamond  point  engrave  this  truth  upon  the 
crystal  heart  of  woman,  it  would  very  much  serve  to  lessen  pin- 
money.  We  have  heard  it  said — of  course  we  immediately  wrapt 
our  countei^ance  in  our  cloak,  and  ran  from  the  slanderer — that 
woman  fell  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  wear  fine  clothes.  In  the 
prescience  which  she  shared  with  man  she  saw  the  looms  of  the 
future  world  at  work,  and  lost  herself  for  a  shpt  sarsnet.  It  is 
just  as  possible,  too,  that  some  of  her  daughters  may  have  tripped 
at  the  window,  of  a  mercer. 

We  cainnot  at  this  moment  put  our  finger,  upon  the  passage, 
but  surely  it  is  sdmewhere  written  in  the  Talmud,  that  Eve  on 
leaving  Eden  alrea4ly  took  with  her  a  choice  and  very  various 
wardrobe.     We  have  entirely  forgotten  the  -name  of  the  writer 
j'  who  gives  a  very  precise  account  of  the  moving.     Nevertheless, 

mi^ny.of  the  details  are  engravfed— as  with  pen  of  iron  \q)on  rock 
— on  our  heart.  First  came  a  score  of  elephants  ;  they,  march- 
ing with  slow  pace,  carried  our  first  mother's  gowns  bestowed  in 
wicker-work.  T6  a  hundred  and  fifty '  camels  were  consigned  the 
caps  and  'kerchiefs.  And  our  author,  we  remember^  compassion- 
ately dwells  upon  a  poor  dromedary ,-^one  of  two  hundi'ed — that, 
overladen  with  bonnet-boxes;  refused  to  get  upon  his  legs  imtil  the 
load  was  lightened  by  half,  and  another  hunchbacked  beast  appointed 
to  share  the  burden.  Whole  droves  o^  ponies,  that  have  since  made 
their  way  to  Wales  and  Shetland,  carried  shoes  and  silk  stockings, 
(with  the  zodiac  gold- worked  for  clocks,)  and  ruffs  and  wimples,  and 
farthingales  and  hoods,  and  all  the  various  artillery  that  down  to 
our  day,  from  masked  batteries  aim  at  the  heart  of  .h^^less, 
unsuspecting,  ingenuous  man, — weapons  that,  all  unseen,  do  some- 
times overthrow  him  !  And  in  this  way,  according  to  the  Talmudist, 
did  Eve  move  her  wardrobe  into  the  plain  country  ;  and  in. so  very 
short  a  time — so  active  is  woman,  with  her  heart  like  a  silkworm. 
Working  for  fine  clothes — did  our  first  mother  get  about  her,  what 
she,  with  natural  meekness  called^  only  a  few  things  ;  but  which 
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Adam*^mic('«t  etiiff  Ihe  nine  ^lousandth  package,  <irith  an  iaipa- 
tient  BiilkineBS  ihat-w^  fear  has  descend^  to  some  of  Lis  0<m»*» 
denominated  ^  ^a^k  .df  tnimperj.  If  wenmi,  tk^i,  are  aennti^e  in 
the  matter  of  bundles,  thej  inhmt  the  tenderaessfrom  ^eir  first 
rosy  mother.  And  enreountry  weneh,  though  we  think  she  had 
neyer  read  the  O^ahnud,  had  an  iii6tineti?e  lore  for  tiie^ne  elothes 
she  carried  mth  her.^— An  instinet  given  her  by  the  same  beneficent 
law  that  teaches  parrots  and  cockatoos  to^een  their  fsaUiers. 

Whilst,  with  profane  fing^rs^—like  lui  allowed  shopman— «we 
have  twiddled  with  the  legendary  silks  and  muslins,  and  Dther 
webs  the  property  of  Eye  ;  whilst  we  have  counted  the  robe-laden 
elephants,  and  felt  our  heart  melt  a  little  at  the  crying,  eloquent 
pathos  of  the  bonnet-crushed  dromedary,  Mr.  Ralph  Gum  has 
paid  for  his  liquor,  and,  his  heart  generous  with  alcohol,  has  stept 
into  Bow-street.  Glowing  with  brandy  and  benevdience,  he  heroi- 
cally observed — **  Never  mind  the  bundle.  I  don't  care  if  any  of 
our  folks  do  see  me.  So,  my  heart's  honeysuckle,  take  my  arm." 
And,  with  little  hesitatiwi — ^for  now  they  could  not  be  very  far 
from  St.  Mary  Axe — the  girl  linked  herself  to  that  meek  footman. 
''Don't  know  what  j^e  this  is,  of  course  ?  Gevent-garden 
market,  my  bluebell.  This  is  where  we  give  ten  guineas  a  pint 
for  green  peas,  and*' 

**  Don't  they  choke  you? "  cried  the  wench,  astounded  at  what 
she  thought  a  sinfulness  of  stomach. 

**Go  down  all  the  sweeter,"  answered  the  epicurean  vassal. 
**  When  they  get  to  ten  shillings  a  peck,  they  're  out  of  our  square 
altogether  ;  only  fit  for  pigs.  Noble  place,  isn't  it  ?  Will  you 
have  a  nosegay?  Not  but  what  you  're  all  a  nosegay  yourself; 
nevertheless,  you  shall  have  something  to  sweeten  you  ;  for  that 
Mary  Axe — well,  I  wouldn't  set  you  against  it — but  for  you  to 
live  there ;  you,  a  sweet  little  cretur  that  smells  of  nothing  but 
cow*s  breath  and  new-mown  hay  ;— why,  it's  just  murder  in  a  slow 
manner.  So  do  have  a  nosegay  ; "  and  Mr.  Gum  insisted  upon 
disbursing  threepence  for  a  bunch  of  waUflowers,  which — ^against 
his  wish  and  intention — she  herself  placed  in  her  bosom.  Then  he 
said  :  "  I  do  pity  you,  going  to  Mary  Axe." 

"  But  I  'to  not  a  going  to  stay  there,"  said  the  girl :  "no— 
I  'm  only  going  to  see  master,  and  he  's  to  take  me  into  the 
country,  to  live  with  sich  a  sweet  young  lady." 

**  Well,  there  '11  be  a  couple  of  you,"  said  Ralph,  "  I  'm  blessed 
if  there  wont.    And  whereabouts  ?  " 
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"That  VtaHirgi"  replied' the  •git;!';  asthem^  she  Btofed  tq^  a 
prof<Enmd  secret  in  her  heart,  that  it  wotild  take  at  least  ^e 
-minutes  for  Ralph's  picMock  tongue  to  come  at.  This  Ralph 
feit/i(o  said  no  more  about  it. 

"And  here,  in  this  place,  ^e  make  our  Members  for  West- 
minster— ^things  for  ParHament,  you  know." 

**^How  droU!  What  should  they  bring  'em  like  ttttnips  to 
market  for  ?  "  inquired  the  wench,  wondering. 

"  Don  t  you  know  ?  Because  they  may  be  all  the  nearer  the 
bad  'tatoes  and  the  cabbage  stomps.  That's  what  tmr  porter 
tells  me  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  constittition  ;  to  pelt  everybody 
as  puts  himsfelf  up  to  go  into  Parliament.  Well,  I  Ve  been  done 
out  of  a  nice  chance,  I  have,"  said  the  footman  with  sudden 
mebmcholy. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Not  lost  a^iything?"  and  the  girl 
looked  sweetly  anxious. 

"  Ain't  I,  though  ?  You  see,  his  lordship,  my  young  master, 
went  and  stood  in  the  country  ;  and  I  couldn't  go  downvrith  him. 
Now, ^' he'd  only  put  up  for  Westminster,  I'd  just  have  come 
here  in  plain  clothes,  and  dressing  myself  as  if  I  was  a  blackguard, 
shouldn't  he  have  known  what  bad  'tatoes  was  !  " 

"  Why,  you  wicked  cretur !  you  wouldn't  have  thrown  *etn  at 
faim?" 

"  Oh,  wouldn't-!  though  !  "  cried  Mr.  Gum,  and  he  passed  his 
tongue  round  his  lips,  enjoyingly. 

"  What  for  ?  Is  he  sich  a  wicked  master— sich  a  very  bad  man  ?  " 
inquired  the  girl. 

"  Don't  know"  that  he  is.  Only  you  can't  think  what  a  plea- 
sure it  is  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  high  folks  for  a  little  while ; 
add  'tstoes  and  cabbage  stumps  doit.  It's  a  satisfaction,  that's 
all,"  said  the  footman. 

"  I  won't  walk  witii  you — ^not  another  step,"  and  the  wench 
angrily  withdrew  her  arm. 

"There  you  go,  now ;  there  you  go.  Just  Bke  all  you  women  ; 
if  a  man  makes  a  harmless  joke,-^nd  that's  all  I  meant^ — ^you 
scream  as  if  it  was  a  flatti  of  lightning.  Bless  you  !  I  *d  go  to 
the  world's  end  for  my  master,  even  if  I  nexpr  was  to  see  him 
again.    That  I  would,  my  sprig  of  parsley." 

"  Is  this  ttie  way  to  Mary  ^e  ?  If  I  'm  not  there  directly,  I'll 
ask  somebody  else." 

"Just  round  this  turning,  and  it's  no  way  at  all."    And 
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Mr.  Ghim  went  thnx^h  the  market,  and  through  skeet  after 
street,  and  threaded  two  or  three  courts,  the  girl  looking  now 
impatient,  now  distrustful.  At  length  Ralph  paused.  '<  Mj  dear, 
if  I  hayn't  left  something  at  my  aunt's !  In  that  house,  there  ; 
just  step  in  a  minute,  while  I  call  for  it." 

'*  No,  I  shan't,"  answered  the  wench,  with  a  determination  that 
somewhat  startled  Mr.  Gum.  **  I  shan't  go  into  any  hou3e  at  aU, 
afore  I  come  to  Mary  Axe.  And  if  you  don't  show  me  the  way 
directly,  I  '11  scream." 

"  Why,  what  a  little  sweet-briar  you  are !  Don't  I  tell  you,  my 
aunt  lives  there  ?  A  nice,  good  old  soul,  as  would  be  glad  to  see 
you — glad  to  see  anybody  I  brought  to  her.  I  tell  you  what,  now, 
if  I  must  say  the  truth,  I  told  her  what  a  nice  girl  you  was  ;  and 
how  you  was  waiting  for  me  ;  and  the  good  old  'oman  began  to 
scold  me  ;  and  asked  me  why  I  didn't  bring  you  here.  I  shan  t 
stop  a  minute — not  a  minute." 

The  girl  looked  up  in  Ralph's  face  ;  looked  up  so  trustingly,  and 
again  so  innocently  placed  her  arm  in  his,  that  that  great-hearted 
footman  must  have  felt  subdued  and  honoured  by  the  confidence  of 
his  companion.  And  so  he  was  about  to  hand  her  across  his 
aunt's  threshold— he  was  about  to.  bring  her  face  to  face  with  that 
venerable,  experienced,  yet  most  mild  woman, — ^when,  suddenly,  he 
felt  his  right  ear  seized  as  by  a  pair  of  iron  pincers,  iand  the  next 
moment  he  fdt  himself  spinning  round  and  round  ;  and  the  very 
next  moment  he  lay  tumbled  in  a  heap  upon  the  pavement.  His 
heart  bursting  with  indignation,  he  looked  up,  and — somehow, 
again  he  felt  another  tumble,  for  he  saw  in  his  assailant  Bright 
Jem,  his  mother's  brother-in-law  ;  the  meddlesome,  low  fellow,  that 
had  always  taken  it  upon  himself  to  talk  to  him.  A  few  paces 
distant,  too,  was  Mr.  Whistle,  Bow-street  officer,  serenely  turning 
his  flower  between  his  lips,  and  with  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  down  upon  the  footman  as  though  he  was  of  no  more 
account  than  a  toadstool.  Of  course,  the  girl  screamed  as  the 
assault  was  committed  ;  of  course,  for  a  few  moments  her  rage 
against  the  ruffian, — the  ugly  man  who  had,  and  so  like  his  im- 
pudence, spoken  to  her  at  the  Brown  Bear,— was  deep  and  womanly. 
But  suddenly  the  face  of  Mr.  Gum  grew  even  a  little  darker  ; 
and  the,  wench,  though  no  scholar,  read  treason  in  every  black 
Hne.  Hence,  with  growing  calmness  she  beheld  Mr.  Gum 
elaborately  rub  himself,  as  he  slowly  rose  from  the  pavement. 

"  Who  spoke  to  you  ?     What  did  you  do  that  for  ?"     Such  was 
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tbe  poor  platitude  tkat  ihe  smitten  footman  ati^red  :  for  gnUt  was 
at  his  heart ;  detection  weighed  upon  him,  and  he  could  not  crow. 

**  Doesn't  his  aunt  live  here  ?*'  cried  the  girl.  *'  He  said  it 
was  his  aunt  that  wanted  to  see  me  ?'* 

"  The  only  aunt  he  ever  had/'  said  Bright  Jem,  **  is  in  heaven ; 
and — I  know  it — she  *s  a  hlushing  for  him  this  very  minute.  I 
say.  Whistle,  couldn't  we  help  him  to  a  little  Bridewell  for  all  this  ?" 

Mr.  Whistle,  shifting  his  flower  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  was 
ahout  to  say  Bomething  ;  hut  it  was  clear  that  1^.  Gum  had  not 
at  the  moment  either  taste  or  leisure  to  attend  to  legal  opinions. 
He  therefore  took  to  his  heels ;  and  he  ne^ier  ran  so  fast,  hecause, 
perhaps,  he  never  felt  so  little  as  he  ran. 

"  Now,  wasn't  I  right.  Whistle  ?  And  didn't  I  say  that  there 
was  mischief  in  him  ?  And  wasn't  it  lucky  we  followed  him 
from  the  Bear  ?  Well,  he  has  a  nice  crop  of  early  wicked- 
ness, hasn't  he  ?  "  Thus  spoke  Bright  Jem,  with  a  face  of  wonder. 
Mr.  Whistle,  however,  was  in  no  way  disconcerted  or  astonished. 
He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  people — though  he  himself  con- 
sidered his  happy  superiority  to  arise  from  the  circumstance — 
who  had  seen  so  much  wickedness,  that  any  amount  or  eccentri- 
city of  evil  failed  to  surprise  him.  He  therefore  twirled  the 
flower  in  his  mouth,  and  remarked  a  little  plaintively — ''Why 
was  you  so  quick'?  If  you'd  cmly  had  patience,  we  might  have 
sent  him  to  Bridewell ;  and  now^  you've  spoilt  it  id]— spoilt  it  alL'* 
With  these  words,  and  a  brief  shadow  of  disappointment  on  his 
brow,  the  officer  departed. 

**  Poor  little  soul !"  cried  Jem,  taking  the  girl's  hand,  and  look- 
ing paternally  in  her  face—**  where  did  you  come  from— and 
where  are  you  going  to  ?  Come,  you  'U  answer  me,  now,  wont 
you?" 

**I  come  from  Kent,  and  I'm  going  to  Mary  Axe.  That 
young  man,  I  thought,  was  taking  me  the  way  " — 

"  Poor  little  lamb  !  You  wouldn't  think  he  was  old  enough  for 
so  big  a  viUain ;  but  somehow,  he  's  been  reared  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
has  spindled  up  'stonishingly.  He's  my  wife's  sister's  child, 
and  I  will  say  this  for  his  father  ;  he  was  as  good  and  as  honest  a 
nigger  as  ever  a  Christian  white  man  stole  to  turn  a  penny  with. 
But  we  can't  send  goodness  down  from  father  to  son  ;  it  can't  be 
willed  away,  like  the  family  spoons.  *  ViHue,'  as  Mr.  Capstick 
says,  *  like  vice,  doesn't  always  descend  in  a  right  line  ;  but  often 
goes  in  a  zigzag 
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'&e^^\  was)«i'ai4eiiim']±Btoii^;  Imt  we  fear  did '3K>t  Terj 
"peifectij  iHkda?6iaiid  the  iiUered  phileBophy.  She,  he^reyer,  felt 
tb^ttihe  had  bewi.BBatohed  from  feril  hy  the  interfareoee  of  the 
odd  and  ngly-looking  man  befofe  her,  andgrstitnde  and  confideace 
Bttrved  m  her  iroman's  heart.  *^ Bless  you,  sir;  I  was  very 
'  uncii/^,  Iwit  I  thought— ^that  is — I  'm  in  such  a  tremble— *can' you 
take  me  to  Mary  Axe?  I  'm  going  to  a  place.  Fet^aps  you 
know  tiiie  g^itleman — Mr.  Bnipeton  ?  I  mean  Mrs.  Snipeton,  his 
beautiful  young  wife  f* 

Jem  stared,  and  manrelled  at '  the  -strangeness  of  the  accident. 
He,  however,  owned  to  no  acquaintance  with  ike  fcn^unate  ewner 
of  the  lady.  **  Take  my  arm,"  he  said,  **  and  1 11  leave  you  at 
'  the  very  dow."  With  this  Jem  proceeded  onward,  and  at  length 
turned  into  Long  Acre.  Pasrang  the  door  of  Oapstick— *for  we 
believe  we  have  already  informed  the  reader  that  the  member  for 
Liquorish  had  taken  humble  lodgings  in  that  district — 'iihe  door 
opened,  and  the  senator  himself,  with  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Tangle,  attomey-^at-law,  advanced  to  the  threshold. 

**  Eh,  Jem !  What's  this  ?  A  thing  from  the  buttercups  ? 
Where  did  ycm  pick  it  up  ?' *  cried  Capstick.  Now  the  wench  was  no 
grammarian,  yet  she  seemed  to  have  a  bom  knowledge  that  **  t<" 
applied  to  one  of  the  female  gender  was  alike  a  violation  of  gram- 
mar and  good-breeding.  Therefore  die  echoed  **  it "  between  her 
teeth,  with  of  course  a  significant  tossing  of  the  head. 

Jem  obsery^  the  working  of  the  feminine  mind,  and  imme- 
diately whispered  to  the  girl — **  He's  my  master  and  a  member  of 
Farliam^it ;  but  ike  best  cretur  in  the  world."  Jem  then  in  a 
bold  voice  informed  the  senator  that  "the  young  'oman  was  come 
up  from  the  country  to  go  to  service  at  Mr.  Snipeton's." 

**  Bless  me  !  what  a  very  strange  accident !  Come  to  Mr. 
Snipeton's,  et?  How  very  odd  !"  cried  Tangle,  feeling  ihat  he 
ought  to  speak. 

Li  the  meantime  Bright  Jem,  with  commendable  brevity,  whis- 
pered to  Capstick  the  history  of  his  meeting  with  the  gentle  way- 
farer, **  Well,  and  she  looks  an  innocent  thing,"  said  Capstick, 
his  face  scarlet  with  indignation  at  Jem's  story.  "She  looks 
innocent ;  but  after  all,  she's  a  woman,  Jem  ;  and  women  can 
look  whatever  they  like.  They  've  a  wonderful  way  of  pas^ng 
pocket-pieces  for  virgin  gold.  I  don't  believe  any  of  'em  ;  iiever- 
theless,  Jem,  run  for  a  coach  ;  and  as  Mr.  Tangle  and  myself  are 
going  to  Snipeton's,  we  can  all  go  together.     I  dare  say,  young 
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^wumxxmi,  7oa'ie<»red  of^4Hcing>?  'T<m  look  so;  if/ as  I  say,  looks 
jmte  a&jtlmig.    Jem,  rmt  for  i^ «oaoti.    Oome  i^  staurs.*'    Afid 
wiib  tills  iimtaiioii,  Capstiok  gently  dacqped  the  arm  of  1^  maideii 
•-^^-^  little  awe-stniek  that  sbe  felt*  the  pressure  of  that  mysterioiis» 
^^soiemn  ereatore,  a  lire  m^nber  of  Parliament— «*a3id  led  her,  ascend- 
ing, to  his  room.      Mr.  Tangle  followed,  much  scandalised  at  the 
.iannliarity  of  the  legi^tor ;  and  foHifying  himself  with  the  deter- 
mination, not,withoiit^ay^ementremons1xanoe,  to.ride  in  the  same 
hackney-coaeh  with  a  maidK>f*all*work. 

Mr.  Capstiek  had,  he  was  accustomed  to  declare,  furnished  his 
itoem  with  a  vigilant  eye  to-his-dtities  as  a  Member  of  Fa]4iament. 
•  Orer  his  mimtl&'piece  was  Magna  Gharta,  framed  and  glared.  *''A 
fine  historic-action,"  he  would  say ;  **  a  beautiful  legend  ;  a  nice 
sing-HiMxig  to  SMid  men  to  sleep,  like  the  true  and  tra^al  history 
of  Cock  Eobin  chaunted  to  children.*'  He  was  wont  to  chuckle 
mightily  at  the  passage— a  fine  stretch  of  fancy  he  would  call  it— 
about  **  selling  or  desiring  justice, "  and  tow  it  ought  to  be  written 
in  blood-red  letters  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  '*  There  is  fine, 
grave  eomedj,  in  this  sheet,  sir ;  an  irony  that  strengthens  the 
nerves  like  a  steel  draught.  They  ought  to' hang  it  up  on  board 
the  Tower  Tender ;  'twould  make  pretty  reading  for  the  free-bom 
Englishman,  kidnapped  from  wife  and  children  to  fight,  and  to 
be  cut  into  a  hero  to  vomit  songs  about,  by  the  grace  of  the  cat." 
And  in  this  irreverent,  rebellious  fashion  would  the  Member  for 
Liquorish  talk  of  Mt^a  Charta.  He  called  it  a  great  national 
romance  ;  and  never  fuled  to  allude  to  it  as  evidence  of  the 
value  of  fine  fiction  upon  a  people.  **  Because  it  ought  to  be 
true,*'  he  would  say,  **  they  think  it  is." 

And  the  misantibrc^  member  had  odd  nicknack  toys  ;  and 
all,  as  he  said,  to  continually  remind  him  of  his  duties  as  a  senator 
and  a  citizen.  He  had  a  model  of  George  the  Third's  new  drop 
in  mahogany.  **  One  of  the  institutions  of  my  country,"  he  would 
say,  "  improved  under  the  reign  of  my  gracious  sovereign.  Some 
foflts  hang  up  the  royal  portrait.  Now  I  prefer  the  works  of  a 
man  to  his  looks.  Every  ordinary  morning  I  bow  once  to 
that  engine  as  ^  type  of  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  a 
Christian  land  ;  once  on  common  occasions,  and  three  times  on 
hanging-days."  Besides  this,  he  had  a  toy  pUory  ;  with  a  dead 
mouse  fixed,  and  twirling  in  it.  **  And  when  I  want  an  unbending 
of  the  immortal  mind  within  me— by  the  way,"  Capstiek  once  said 
to  Tai^le,   "  what  a  hofw  we  do  sometimes  make  of  the  immortal 
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mind,  the  better  to  shoot  at  one  another  with — ^when  I  want  to 
unbend  a  little,  I  place  the  pillory  before  me,  and  pelt  the  mouse 
with  cherry-stones  and  crumbs.  And  you  wouldn*t  believe  it,  but 
it  does  me  quite  as  much  good — quite  as  much — as  if  the  dead 
mouse  was  a  living  man,  and  the'  stones  and  crumbs  were  mud 
and  eggs.** 

There  were  other  fantastic  movables  which,  for  the  present, 
we  must  pass.  Mr.  Oapstick,  to  the  astonishment  of  Tangle, 
approached  a  comer  cupboard,  taking  therefrom  a  decanter  of 
wine  and  a  glass.  ''  You  are  tired,  young  woman  ;  and  some- 
times a  little  of  this — just  a  little — ^is  medicine  to  the  weary." 
He  then  poured  out  the  wine  ;  ^hich  the  wench  obediently  swal- 
lowed. Had  it  been  the  most  nauseous  drug,  there  was  such  a 
mixture  of  kindness  and  authority  in  the  manner  of  the  Mepiber  of 
Parliament, — the  {^^c  must  have  gone  down. 

'<  Mr.  Oapstick,  one  word,^'  said  Tangle,  and  he  drew  the 
senator  to  a  comer  of  the  room.  ''  Doubtless,  I  made  a  mistake. 
But  you  know  we  have  important  business  to  transact :  and  no, 
you  never  intend  to  go  to  Mr.  Snipeton's  in  the  same  coach  with 
that  gentleman's  maid-of-all-work  ?  " 

**  She  won't  bite,  will  she  ?  "  asked  Capstick. 

"  Bite !  "  echoed  Tangle. 

**  Coach  is  at  the  door^  sir,"  said  Bright  Jem,  entering  the 
room. 

*'  Go  you  first,"  said  Capstick  to  Tangle  in  a  tone  not  to  be 
mistaken  ;  **  1*11  bring  the  young  woman."  And  if  Tangle  had 
been  really  a  four-footed  dog,  he  would,  as  he  went  down  stairs, 
have  felt  a  great  depression  of  the  caudal  member,  whilst  the 
senatorial  muffin-maker  tript  after  *him  with  the  ignominious  maid- 
of-all-work. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

For  some  days  Snipeton  had  half  resolved  to  surprise  his  wife 
with  a  present ;  a  dear  and  touching  gift, — the  miniature  of  her 
father.  Again  and  again  he  had  determined  upon  the  graceful 
act ;  and  as  often  put  the  expensive  thought  aside — ^trod  the  weak- 
ness down  as  an  extravagant  folly.  And  then  it  would  occur  to 
his  benevolence,  l^at  he  might  make  a  bargain  with  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  impart  a  pleasure  to  his  spouse.     The  miniature 
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was  enriched  with  diamonds  ;  firet-water  genu,  he  knev,  for  he 
had  lent  gold  upon  them ;  though  hie  wife — at  the  time  of  the 
loan  she  was  jet  nnmanacled— waa  imeonscions  of  the  ready 
money  kindness.  Her  father  had  withered,  died,  in  the  clutch  Of 
the  nsnret ;  who  still  cherished  the  portrait  of  the  dead  man — it 
was  so  very  dear  to  him.  The  picture  had  been  a  bridal  present 
to  Clarissa's  mother  ;  it  had  lain  warm  in  her  wedded  bosom  ; 
thoHgh  Snipeton,  when  he  era^ied  the  precious  security,  knew 
nothmg  of  its  history.  WeU,  he  would  certainly  delight  Clarissa 
with  tbiE  sweet  remembrance  of  her  father.  She  knew  not  of  its 
existence,  and  would  bless  and  love  her  husband  for  hla  sudden 
goodnesji.  He  would  give  the  wife  the  miniature  ;  it  was  settled : 
he  wonld  do  It.  "  What !  with  the  diamonds  ?  "  cried  Snipeton's 
careful  genius,  tmtching  his  heartstringB,  to  pull  him  np  in  his 
headlong  course.  "  With  the  diamonds,  Ebcneser  Snipeton  ( 
Are  you  grown  lunatic — doting  ?  Diamonds,  eternal  diamonds, 
— diamonds  crerlasting  as  the  sun — the  spiritualised  essence  of 
PlntuB  —  diamonds  for  one  flickering  look  ;  for  one  sick  smile 
from  withering  lips  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  worth  of  wealth  f 
Lost  man !  are  yon  suddenly  dead  to  arithmetic  ?  Give  dia- 
monds to  your  wife  ?  Pooh !  podi !  As  women  love  any 
thing  that  gfittera — and  aa  moreover  diey  lore  Jack-o'-Ianthorns 
jnit  as  well  as  heaven's  own  stars— don't  throw  away  the  real 
treaanre  ;  but  mock  it ;  sham  it ;  pass  off  a  jeweller's  lie,  and  let 
the  [HctnTe  blaze  with  Qie  best  and  brightest  paste.  He 's  a  fool 
who  throws  pearls  to  pigs,  and  thinks  the  pork  will  eat  the  richer 
foe  the  treasure.  Be  s  no  less  a  fool  who  showers  diamonds  upon 
bis  wife  when,  knowing  no  better,  paste  will  make  her  just  as 
grateful."  And  Snipeton  gave  b31  his  ears  to  this  scoundrel 
genins,  that  lired  in  tuB  heart  like  a  maggot  in  a  nut,  consuming 
and  rotting  it.  There  were  times,  though,  when  the  genius  slept; 
and  then  Snipeton — ignorant,  unadriscd  man — ^waa  determined  to 
be  honest,  generous.  He  w(mld  not  countenance  the  fraud  of  false 
setting.  No ;  his  bird  of  Paradise ;  his  lamb  ;  his  darling 
Clarissa  ;  the  queen  flower  in  his  life's  garden — for  she  was  this 
and  all  of  these — should  have  the  diamonds.  Besides,  if  g^ven  to 
her,  they  were  still  his  own  ;  tot  according  to  the  sweet  rights  of  a 
husband,  property  bo  bestowed — with  no  parchment  to  bind  it — 
might  at  any  time  be  reclaimed  by  the  lawful  lord.  After  all,  it 
was  but  lending  his  wife  the  diamonds  ;  though— gentle  simploton  ! 
—she  might  stfl  be  tilled  with  die  thought  that  they  were  whol^ 
hsa. 
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It  was  the  morning  a&ev  tii»  visit  of  ^Cro8sb(m» ;  and  Snifetoii 
seated  betimes  at  his  cottage  ^window* — bM  eye- first  wandwii^' 
among,  some  flowers^ — ^hia  wife's  onlj  childv^i  as  he  oaoe  hilterfy' 
called  them-«-*and  at  length  fixed 'nfMDa  the  labours  of  a  bee  thi^* 
toiled  among,  the  blossoms,  taking,  sweet  per-eecitage  for  dts  homej. ' 
bank  :  it  was  «t  suoh  a  time' thai  Snipeton  again  poodered  oi>4h!»' 
diamonds.    Ag^  h»  revolved.  th&  special  pleading,  of  hia4l»iflj 
genius-;  agaia^Uitended  4o  the  counter^easoniag,  of  hia  afieetidna4 
allowing  thai  he 'had.  them,  and  again'  attowing.  that  afbotionsd^^. 
reason^K    He  watched  the  bee^-^-ceascieniieua  rpovter !  -^^iead  its^  to  ^ 
its  utmost  strength,  and  then  buaz  heavilj  throng  th&  casemMKl*< 
The  ii^ect  had  taken  all  it  could  carry^       Wis^  fk^gal,  man* 
teaohingdnseet;-  No :  Snip^tonwoiM  not  give^he  cUamondlk'  He. 
would  ke^  all  ho'could :  in  his  ow&'graip^    AXlii  -  And'tha  dteCer^ 
minaiiin^  like  aujofdial^  mig^ilj;comftH:t0dhimi 

At this:mom^iiXllarissa. entered  the  room,  fmm  herchaoftber. 
Sn^etcm  suddenfy.  rose  as  to-  an  'angelic  visit^j  -  His  wife  leaked 
so  beautiful — so  very  beautifuL .  With  such-  irow  'sweetness  in  h&t 
face ;  such<  beaming.,  mildness  in^  her  eyes  t;  th%i!e^wa0*s«db  grace 
inber  motion^  that  love  and  vanity  swelled  in  tho'voldmali's^art; 
and  liis  hand  fitraagely  trembled  as  at  greeted  bw*  His  prudential 
genius  was  cm  the  sudd^i  paralysed,  and  diusb.  OUnrissa  looked 
at  her  husband,  as  he 'though  never  be£ore  so  lovingly— and  fer'^ 
the 'moment,  the  miser  glowed  with  the  prodig^lw 

**  Why^  you  are  better^  love ;  much  better.     Even  Qresiboiiea^ 
talk  haa  revived  you.-  Hal  and  we  *1L  have ^  this  hopse,  and' 
stEaightway :  and^*— and  the  rose  of  ^  my  life  =  will  blocmi  again* 
Look  here,  my  love.V    It  was  done :  even  at  the  last  <«e  spasm 
of  the  heart  it  cost,  but  it  was  ov«r*    Tl»  miniatm^ — ^that  idia*-~ 
mond^ircled  piece  of  ivory  and  paint^^was '  in.  Clarissa's  hand.' 
Astonished,  h&i^,  she  aaid  no  "wordy  butMssed  the  suddeo  gift ; 
again  and  again  kissed  it,  and  her  teass  fi«ewed.     **  I  have  ofte& 
thougfat^indeed,  have  long .  det^tnined  ^to  give  it  you,"  <»ied 
Snipeton. 

'<  Thank— thank  you,  dear  sir.  Indeed,  yon  have  made  mev^^y 
happy,  V  answered  his  wife. 

His  wife !     Did  she  answer  like  his  wile  ?     Was  it  the  voiee  of 
his  twin  souL^-did  the  fiesh  of  his  fleskmeve  with  her  lips  ?  "V^^ 
it  biff  other  incorporate  self  that  spoke?     Bid  he  listen  to  the 
ecboes  of  his  own  heart ;  or  io^  the  venae  of  an  alien  ?     Wh«n>^ 
the  devi^  jealousy  begins  to  questkm,  how  Tapid  hm  in^MTOgatioBa  1 

"  I  tell  you,'*  said  Snipeton,   "  I  repeat— I  have  all  aloagv 
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dotennined  tliat  you  BhouU*  hav^it ;  i&^^od  aeaaMv.have  ii;. 
Your  father's  pictiii!e>  who  wiih  &ik  gre^  ftidrigbi^it  ?  H»  told, 
ma  'twas  once  your  mother's.  She  wore  it,  tiU  har*deatih  Pooi!: 
thing  !  He  must  hwveJoved  hfiTf  yerj  d^adhft^ .  When  ha  spoh^  of 
her,  aud  ne¥er  willing,  ha^.  would  / tremUe?  aa>mtfathe<  ague.! - 
Clariss&^howed  harhead;  waS'fiilenitt;  aad^agftiai  kissed  the  pio*^ 
ture.  *'  This  fondness — tl^sch  tearify;  Ckcissa^  mus6«-4£.  sprits 
know  such  matters^-4)e.  preeious  ta}  your  father^  now*  ouoeoBora 
joinedwitib  yew  mother  an  haavea..  Why>  TV^iaA's  i^a  master'? 
So  .pfdavMso^  lily  white ;  what  isrit^  .love-?^' ' ' 

'^Nothiaj^^ir;  nothing.]btit  tha-surprise^— tha  jayaity^gift,"^ 
faintly- aaswered  Oliwissa.  > 

''  WelV  1  se^  it  hasdaligbtad  yeut    1  hoped  sa^    Mnohi  da-: 
Hghtad'.ypu : .  yery ^much.     Youiiaye'kissed  the  pioture  fifty  times^ , 
Clarisaa:     Is  it  notfifty*-^r  haTeXifalsely^countad  ?     T^me. 
Fifty— is  it  not?" 

"  I  cannot  t^l^ sk,"— r^iad  the  wife,  timidlys .  " Caathay*— 
ought  lib^.to  bo  counted  ?** 

'*Why — but  then,  I  am  a  cold  arithmetician — I  can*  count 
them  ;  ai  least/  aH  that  faU  to  zny  lips.  Oaa  you.  not  tall  the 
number  vouchsafed  to  the  gift?  Strange^  I.  ean  count,  ay^ 
eyeiy  ope^  bestowed  upon  the  giiec;"  MmimfnUy,  and>  with: some 
bitterness  did  Snipeton  speak.  His  wife,  with  a  sHghttranaop — >- 
suppressed  by  strongs  sudden;w3lL^a]^[ffioaohed  him.,  Fale^  shud- 
dering yictim !  with  mixed  emotions  fighting  in  her  face,  she  bbwad  • 
her  head,  and  placing  her  cold-imns^aJ»out  the  old  man's-nack, 
sha  closed  her  eyes,,  and  kissed  hia  lips.  > 

''Indeed,  sir,  I  thank  you.  Pardons ma^  indeed  I  thank  you 
for  this  -and  all  your  goodaess. "  She .  felt  retieved.:  she  liad  paid 
tha- demanded,  debt. 

And  Snipeton— -poor  old  maal-r— was^  hecmade  happjbythat 
caress?  Bow  much  real  loya  wss:in  i^?  How  much  tnith? 
How  mu<dt  hypocrisy  ?  Or  at  the  best,,  enforced  obedience  .f  It 
came  not  from  the  heart :  no  ;  it  wanted  blood  -and  soul^  It  was 
not  the-  fieffy  eloquence  of  lore,  tdlii^  a  life  s  derotion'mth  a 
touch.  It  was  not  that  sweet  communing:  of  common  thoughts^  . 
and  common  afiTeetions ;  that  deep,  that  earnest,  and  yet.  placid 
interchange  of  wedded  soul  with  soul  In  his  heart,  as  in  a 
crucible,  the  old  man  sought  :ta  test  that  kiss.  Was  it  truths  or' 
falsehoadt?  And  as  he  pimdaredn-howi  mysteriously  are  we 
fashioned  I — a  thing  of  forty  yaasa  a^o  rose  fireahly  to  Mb  mindw- 
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What  brought  it  there  ? — ^yet,  there  H  was.  The  figure,  the  face  of 
one  who  with  proved  perjurj  at  his  lips  kissed  the  book,  swearing 
the  oath  was  true. 

Clarissa  saw  her  husband  suddenly  dash  with  gloomy  thoughts. 
They  reproached  her ;  and,  instinctively,  she  returned  to  the  old 
man's  side,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  brow — had  the  hand 
been  a  sunbeam,  it  had  not  lighted  the  face  more  suddenly,  brightly 
— ^she  spoke  to  him  very  tenderly  :  "  Are  you  not  well,  sir  ?" 

**  Quite  well ;  always  well,  Clarissa,  with  you  at  my  side — ^with 
you  as  even  now."  And  she  looked  so  cheerful,  yes,  so  affection- 
ate,— ^he  had  wronged  her.  He  was  a  fool — an  exacting  fool— with 
no  allowance  for  the  natural  reserve,  the  unconquerable  timidity, 
of  so  gentle  a  creature.  *'  And,  as  1  was  saying,  you  are  better ; 
much  better  ;  and  we  11  have  this  horse  ;  aad-^ — but.  Clary, 
love,  we  have  forgotten  breakfast."  Resdlved  upon  a  fidl  meal, 
Snipeton  moved  to  the  table  ;  and  whilst  he  strove  to  eat,  he 
talked  quite  carelessly,  and,  by  the  way,  of  a  matter  that  a  Httle 
disturb^  him.  **  And  how  do  you  find  Mrs.  Wilton,  eh, 
dearest  ?'* 

Clarissa,  with  troubled  looks,  Answered — **  Find  h^*,  sir  ?  Is 
tke  not  all  we  could  wish  ?  " 

"  Oh,  honest,  quiet,  and  an  excellent  housekeeper,  no  doubt. 
Do  you  know  her  story  ?  " 

"  Story,  sir  ?  "  and  Clarissa  trembled  as  she  spoke.  "  What 
story?" 

"  Her  story  ?  Has  she  not  one  ?  Everybody,  it 's  my  opinion, 
has  ;  but  here  *s  the  rub  :  everybody  won't  teU  it,  can  t  tell  it, 
musVt  tell  it.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  never  my  thought,  sir  ;  my  wish  to  question  your  expe- 
rience. You  know  the  world,  you  say.  For  my  part,  I  never 
wish  to  know  it.     My  hope  is,  to  die  in  my  ignorance." 

"  True  ;  you  are  right ;  I  would  have  it  so.  For  it  is  a  know- 
ledge that — but  no  matter.  My  learning  shall*serve  for^  both. 
Well,  she  never  told  you  her  story  ?"  With  this,  Snipeton  looked 
piercingly  at  his  wife,  who  |tt  first  answered  not.  At  length  she 
asked,  **  Do  you  know  it,  sir  ?" 

**  No  :  but  it  is  plain  she  has  a  story.     I  am  firm  in  the  faith.'' 

"  Some  grief — some  sacred  sorrow,  perhaps,"  said  Clarissa. 
**  Wo  should  respect  it :  should  we  not  ?" 

"  Why,  grief  and  sorrow  are  convenient  words,  and  often  do 
duty  for  sin  and  shame,"  cried  Snipeto^ 
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^  <<  Sin  And  shame  are  grief  and  som)w,  or  should  be  so,"  repHed 
Clarissa,  mournfully. 

**  Humph  !  Well,  perhaps  they  are.  However,  Mrs.  Wilton's 
story  is  no  affair  of  ours,''  said  Snipeton. 

"  Assuredly  not,**  cried  Clarissa,  quickly. 

**  But  her  melancholy  is.  'Tis  catching  ;  and  infects  you.  Her 
bad  spirits,  her  gloom,  seem  to  touch  all  about  her  witn  mildew. 
A  bad  conscience— or  a  great  grief — 'tis  no  matter  which,  throws 
a  black  shadow  about  it ;  and  to  come  at  once  to  my  meaning, 
Clarissa,  I  think  Mrs.  Wilton  had  better  quit.'* 

**  Oh,  sir !"  exclaimed  Clarissa.  "  'T would  break  her  heart — it 
would  indeed,  sir." 

"  It 's  wonderful  how  long  people  live,  ay,  and  enjoy  themselves, 
too,  with  broken  hearts,  Clarissa.  I've  often  thought  broken 
hea^s  were  like  broken  china  :  to  be  put  nicely  together  again, 
and — ^but  for  the  look  of  the  thing — ^to  be  quite  as  useful  for  all 
liouse-work  as  before.     Now  Mrs.  Wilton's  heart " — 

'*  Do  not  speak  of  it.  If — if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  sir  " — 
cried  Clarissa. 

*'  If  I  have  love  !  Well,  what  think  you  ?  Have  I  not — even 
a  few  minutes  since — given  good  proof?"  It  was  somewhat 
distasteful  to  the  old  man,  that  after  the  gift  of  such  diamonds,  his 
love  could  be  doubted.  He  had  better  have  listened  to  his  good, 
his  wise,  his  profiti^ble  genius,  and  presented  paste.  How  many 
wives — ^however  badly  used  and  industriously  neglected — would 
still  bestow  their  love !  Now  he,  even  with  diamonds,  could  not 
buy  it.  For  his  wife  to  doubt  his  love,  was  to  refuse  her  own. 
This  his  philosophy  made  certain.    And  this,  after  the  diamonds  ! 

**  Nay,  I  am  sure  of  your  love,  sir  ;  certain  ;  most  confident," 
said  Clarissa,  very  calm  in  such  assurance.  **And  therefore 
know  you  will  refuse  me  nothing.     Eh,  dear  sir  ?  " 

Again  Snipeton's  heartstrings  relaxed ;  again,  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  enchantress,  his  darker  thoughts  began  to  pass 
away,  and  his  soul  enjoyed  new  sunlight.  **  Nothing — ^nothing," 
he  said,  **  that  is  healthful." 

"  Then  promise  me  that  Mrs.  Wilton  shall  remain.  Indeed, 
you  know  not  how  much  I  have  learned  of  her  ;  how  much  she 
loves  me  ;  how  much  she  respects  you," 

"  Respect  is  a  cold  virtue,  I  know,  Clarissa  ;  very  cold.  Now, 
with  her  'tis  freezing.  I  sometimes  think  she  looks  at  me,  as 
though — ^but  I  '11  say  no  more.    She  blights  your  spirits  ;  darkens 
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jjour  tbougkts  wilik  her  Bomm  or  h»K  mn,  or  whatevor  ii  m^y  be  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  she  shall  stay  no  longer.     I  am  resolved." 

<<  Blights  me  1  Darkens  my  thoughts !  Oh,  sir,  I  would  jou 
heard  her  talk.  1  would  you  know  the  piuns  she  takes  to  make 
me  happy  ;  to  make  me  cheerful ;  to  place  all  things  in  the  hap- 
piest Hght,  shedding,  as  she  does»  the  beauty  of  her  spirit  over  all. 
Doubtless,  she  has  su£fei;ed,  but'' ^ 

*'  Bttt-"but  she  goes.  1  am  resolved,, Clariasa;  she  goesi.  Se^ 
sdved*  I  say." 

And  Ebenezer  Snipeton  struek  the  table  with  his  fist ;  and 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  as,  he  believed,  a  statue  of 
humanity,  hardened  by  resolution  into  flint.  And  very  proud  he 
fdt  of  the  petsefaction.  Nor  lightnings,  nor  thunderbolts  should 
melt  or  moiv^  him. 

Clai^ssa— her  suit  was  for  a  mother — rose  from  her  c]mur,  aiid 
stood  beside  her  husband's.  She  ^ew  her  arms  about  his  neck* 
Flint  as  he  was  he  felt  they  were  not  so  lumpish,  clay-like  as 
when  last  they  lay  there.  '/  Dear  sir  ;  you'll  not  refuse  me  this  ? 
You'll  not  refuse  me  ?'*  And  Clarissa  for  once  looked  full  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband. 

*'  Resolved,"  said  Snipeton  thickly  ;,  and  something  rose  in  his 
throat.     **  Eesolved." 

''  No ;  no.  You  must  promise  me-*you  shall  not  leave  me 
without^"  and  the  arms  pressed  closer  ;  and  the  flint  they  em- 
braced became  soft  as  cmy  whetstone.  ''  You  will  not  deprive  me 
oi  her  solicitude — ^her  affection  ?  '*  Snipeton  answered  not ;  when 
Qlarissa — in  such  a  cause,  what  cared  she  for  the  sacrifloe? — 
stooping,  kissed  lier  husband  with  a  deep  and  fervent  affection  for 
her  mother.  And  the  statue  was  suddenly  turned  to  thrilling 
flesh  ;  had  th^  old  man's  heaKt  been  stuck  with  thorns,  his  wife's 
lips  would  have  drawn  them  all  away,  and  made  it  beat  with 
burning  blood.  The  man  was  kissed  for  an  old  woman  ;  but  he 
set  the  rapture  to  his  own  account,  and  was  directly  rich  with 
imaginary  wealth.'  Need  we  say  the  man  consented?  What 
otherwise  could  strong  resolution  do  ? 

A  new  man,  with  a  newer,  brighter  world  beaming  about  him, 
Snipeton  that  day  departed  from  his  rustic  home  to  St.  Mary  Axe. 
His  wife  seemed  to  travel  with  him,  he  was  so  haunted  by  her 
looks  of  new-bom  love.  And  now  he  hummed  some  ancient, 
thoughtless  song ;  and  now  he  smacked  his  lips,  as  with  freshened 
recoUection  of  ihe  touch  that  had  enriched  thm.     The  mist  and 
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eitmi'of  deolH  tiiat  had  hxmg  alxHtt  hii  life  had  passed  away,  and 
he  saw  pettoeMneoB  and  heattty  clearly  to  the  end.  And  these 
theughts  weiti^wil^  hiinto*  his  dark  awl  'dismal  ^y  nook,  and 
k^arted  ^beper  pleiMMires  eren  to  the  Miss  of  money-making. 

This  onoe,  at  least,  St.  GHles  was  in  luck.  A  few  mimites  only 
lAer  Qaapttmit^B  amyal,  with  his  new  happiness  fresh  upon  him» 
the  yovng  maa  preseatoJ  lammtt  with  a  letter  from  Orossbone. 
^He  lows  on  honest  fellow;  a  vexj  ftoneai  fdlow,''  thought 
Snipeton,  eyeing  him.  **  Tis  a  bad  world  ;  a  wi^ed  woiM  ; 
jet,  wh^  fill 's  said,  there  san  some  honest  people ;  yes,  there 
tt»ij9t  be  sane/'  And  this  charitable  bought  ei^anced  for  the 
nonce  St.  Giles.  He  could  not  have  come  in  happier  season. 
"  Humph  J  and  ywi  have  known  Mr.  Orossbone  some  time  ?  To 
be  sure,  he  told  me,  from  a  child.  And  your  father  was  killed, 
trying  to  do  good  ?  That 's  hard  ;  plaguy  hard  ;  for  people  am't 
e^^i  killed  in  that  humour.  And  you  'ye  been  kind — ^very  kind 
to  your  mother  ?  Well,  that 's  something  ;  1  think  1  may  trust 
you.  Yes :  you  may  consider  yoursetf^  engaged.  When  can  you 
come  ?  " 

'*  Directly,  sir,"  said  S4.  Oiles  ;  who  had  been  duly  impressed 
by  Orossbone  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  Snipeton's  patron- 
age ;  it  was  00  very  essential  to  the  happiness  of  his  Icnrdiship. 
"  Be  vigilant,  be  carefiil," — ^ihus  had  run  the  apothecary's  coun- 
sei,  ^^  and  his  lordi^ip  will  make^  a  man  of  you ! "  What  a  golden 
prospect  for  one  who,  with  the  hopes  and  worthy  desires  of  a  man,, 
mew  himself  to  be  a  social  wdf  in  the  human  Md  ;  a  thing  to  be 
destroyed,  hung  up ;  a  wholesome  example  to  runaway  vagabonds. 
To  be  made  a  m«i  of,  what  a  load  must  he  lay  down  !  What  a 
joy,  a  blessing,  to  stand  erect  in  the  world — and  be  allowed  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  men  wilh  confiding  looks.  Now,  he  crept  and 
crawled  ;  and  felt  that  his  soul  went  upon  all-fours.  Now,  he  at 
times  shrunk  from  a  sadden  gaze,  as  £rom  a  drawn  knife.  And 
his  lordship  would  make  a  man  of  him!  Glorious  labour,  this; 
divine  handiwork  !  And  there  is  plenty  of  such  labour,  too,  in 
this  broad  world,  if  we  had  but  the  earnest-hearted  workers  to 
grapple  vdth  it.  How  many  -^onsand  thousands  of  human  animals ; 
creatures  of  outward  humanity ;  b^ngs  on  two  legs,  are  yet  to  be 
made  m^i  of !  Again,  what  is  a  man  ?  You,  reader,  may  possi- 
bly have  a  p*etty  correct  notion  of  what  he  is,  or  ought  to  be : 
now,  Mr.  Orossbone 's  ideal  of  a  perfect  man  was  but  of  a  perfect 
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rascal.  He  would  make  a  man  as  he  would  have  made  a  gin,  a 
trap  ;  the  more  perfect  the  snare,  the  nobler  the  humanity.  And 
in  this  sense  was  St.  Giles  to  be  ^efvated  into' a  man  for  the  direct 
advantage  of  the  young  lord,  and  the  supplementary  benefit  of  the 
apothecary.  And  St.  Giles  himself — ^it  must  not  be  forgotten — 
had  some  misgivings  of  the  model-excellence  after  whioh  he  was  to 
be  fashioned.  It  just  passed  through  his  brain  that  the  man  he 
was  to  be  made,  might  be  a  man,  if  not  nearer  to  the  gallows 
than  himself,  at  least  a  man  more  deserving  (if  any  deserved  it) 
the  elevation.  There  seemed  to  him  new  peril  to  be  made  a  man 
of.  Yet,  what  could  he  do  ?  Nothing.  He  must  wait ;  watch  ; 
and  take  the  chances  as  they  fell. 

Snipeton  read  the  letter.  Nothing  could  have  fallen  out  so 
luckily.  A  friend  of  Crossbone's — a  man  of  honour  though  he 
dealt  in  horseflesh — ^had  a  beautiful  thing  to  sell ;  a  thing  of  lamb- 
like gentleness  and  beauty.  The  very  thing  for  Mrs.  Snipeton.  A 
mare  that  might  be  reined  with  a  thread  of  silk.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Snipeton  might  have  the  beast  at  his  own  price ;  and  that,  of 
course,  would  be  next  to  no  price  at  all. 

**  Do  you  imderstand  horses,  my  man  ?"  asked  Snipeton,  as 
be  finished  the  letter. 

"Why,  yes,  sir,"  answered  St.  GUes  ;  and  he  must  have 
answered  yes,  had  the  question  been  unicorns. 

,  "  Well,  then  ** — ^but  at  this  moment,  Snipeton's  man  brought  in 
the  names  of  Capstick  and  Tangle.  To  the  great  relief  of  St. 
Giles,  he  was  ordered  into  an  adjoining  room,  there  to  wait.  He 
withdrew  as  the  new  visitors  entered. 

"  Mr.  Snipeton,  this — this  "-^why  did  Capstick  pause  ? — "  this 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Tangle,  attorney" — 

"Solicitor,"  was  Mr.  Tangle's  meek  correction.  "It's  of  no 
consequence,  but — solicitor." 

"  Pooh,  pooh!  It  isn't  my  way,  sir.  I  always  say  'attorney,* 
and  then  we  know  the  worst,"  said  Capstick. 

"  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Tangle.  We  never  met  before — ^but  his 
reputation  has  reached  me,"  sneered  Snipeton. 

"  Reputation,  sir,"  observed  Capstick,  "  is  sometimoii^ke  a 
polecat ;  dead  or  alive,  its  odour  will  spread." 

"  Very  true  ;  it  is  ;  it  has,'*  was  the  corroboration  of  Snipeton  ; 
and  Tangle,  though  he  tried  to  smile,  fidgetted  uneasily. 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware,  Mr.  Snipeton,  that  a  petition  is 
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to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  CommonB — my  House — ^for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  its  present  patriotic  member  for  Liquorish/' 
said  Capstiok. 

**  Indeed  !     Upon  what  ground  ?"  inquired  Snipeton. 

*'  Bribery.  Would  you  imagine  it  ?  Could  you  think  it  ? 
Charge  me  with  bribery  !"  said  the  member, 

**  Pardon  me.  Not  you  ;  oh,  by  no  means !  We  never  do  that. 
We  're  not  so  ill-bred.  No,  sir,  the  crime — ^that  is,  the  statutable 
crime — for  morals  and  statutes,  sir,  are  sometimes  yery  different 
things — the  crime  of  bribery  is  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Capstick's 
agents.     His  agents,  sir,''  said  Tangle. 

"•I  bad  none  :  none  whatever.  It  is  my  pride — ^if,  indeed,  a 
man  should  be  proud  of  anything  in  this  dirty,  iniquitous  world — a 
world  of  flip-flaps  and  sumersets — my  pride,  that  I  was  returned 
purely  upon  my  own  merits  ;  if,  indeed,  I  have  merits  ;  a  matter 
I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  doubt,  when  I  wake  up  from  my  first 
sleep.  /  go  into  Parliament  upon  bribery  !  I  should  think  myself 
one  big  blotch — a  human  boil.  No  ;  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
breast — just  where  I  carry  my  pocket-book — and  answer  it,  before 
the  world,— except  the  price  of  the  hackney  coach  that  carried 
me  to  the  House,  my  seat  didn't  cost  me  sixpence." 

"Ha,  Mr.  CapstickL'*  cried  Tangle,  half  closing  his  eyes; 
"  you  don't  know  what  friends  you  had." 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  do  ;  for  I've  been  intimate  with  them  all  my  life. 
Integrity,  honour,  out-speaking" —  Capstick  paused  ;  and  the 
next  moment  blushed,  as  though  detected  in  some  gross  fault.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  the  vain-boasting.  Inte- 
grity and  honour !  Supposing  that  he  had  them — what  then  ? 
Was  it  a  matter  to  make  a  noise  about  ?  Capstick  blushed ;  then 
hurriedly  said — "  I  beg  your  pardon.     Go  on  with  the  bribery." 

"And  so  they  want  to  turn  you  out,  eh? "  cried  Snipeton.  "The 
house  of  St.  James  can't  swallow  the  muffin-maker.  Ha !  ha ! 
I  can  only  wish  you  had  been  a  chimney-sweeper.  'T would  have 
been  a  sweeter  triumph." 

"  I  am  quite  contented,  Mr.  Snipeton,"  said  Capstick,  majes- 
tically, "  as  it  is.  Not  that,  as  one  of  the  social  arts,  I  despise 
chimney-sweeping.  By  no  means.  For  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  it  would  not  be  such  dirty  work  to  clean  folk's  chimneys,  as 
to  sweep  their  pockets." 

"  True  ;  very  true,"  said  Snipeton,  who  never  selfishly  took  a 
sarcasm  to  himself,  when,  as  he  thought,  so  many  of  his  feUow- 
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creatures  equally  well  desenred  it.     '^  And  m  to  the  bribefj.     We 
must  meet  this  petition." 

*'  I  thought  so  ;  and  therefore  waited  upon  Mr.  Gapstiek  to 
offer  my  profesucmal  seryices.  You  see,  sir,  I  have  pecidiar 
advantages — ^very  peculiar.  For  although,  by  that  imfortunate 
and  most  mysterious  robbery  of  the  gold,  the  bribery-H)n  the 
part  of  his  lordship— was  limited,  rather  limited ;  nevertheless,  1 
haye  here,  sk — here  " — ^and  Tangle  taj^ed  at  Ins  breast — "  such 
fact^,  l^iat  "— 

'<  1  see,"  said  Snipeton  ;  **  and  you'll  turn  yourself  inside  out 
to  oblige  us  ?  " 

"  1  am  a  free  agent ;  quite  free.  Being  no  longer  his  lordship's 
legal  adviser — you  wouldn't  think  that  that  paltry  box  of  gold 
could  have  parted  us  ;  but  so  it  is — there  is  no  gratitude  in  the 
great ; — beiug,  as  I  say,  free,  sir  ;  and  in  the  possession  of 
secrets  "— 

**  If  you  want  a  cheap  pennyworth  of  dirt,  you  can  buy  it,  you 
can  buy  it,"  said  Capstick. 

'*  Mr.  Capstick !  *'  exclaimed  Tangle  with  a  darkly  solemn  face, 
"  Mr.  Capstick " — ^but  the  attorney  thought  it  not  profitable  to 
be  indignant ;  therefore  he  suffered  a  smils  to  overflow  his  cheek, 
as  he  said — "  Mr.  Capstick,  you  're  a  wag."  But  Tangle  had  in 
this  a  secret  consolation  :  for  in  his  legal  opinion  he  had  as  good 
as  called  the  muffin-maker  *'  thief  and  housebreaker."  Tangle 
then  proceeded.  '*  What  I  shall  do,  I  shall  do  for  justice.  And 
public  justice,  with  her  scales"— 

*'  Bless  my  soul !  I  'd  quite  forgot  the  girl.  Mr.  Snipeton,  your 
maid^of-«ll-work  from  Kent  is  below.  A  droll  business.  Quite  an 
escape,  poor  thing  !  But  she  '11  tell  your  wife  all  about  it,"  said 
Capstick. 

**  Your  pardon.  Just  one  minute  ;  "  whereupon  Snipeton 
repaired  to  St.  Giles.  **  You  know  my  house  ?  Mind,  I  don't 
want  all  the  world  to  know  it.  Well,  make  the  best  of  your  way 
there,  and — stop.  Come  down  stairs."  And  Snipeton  left  the  room, 
St.  Giles  following  him.  St.  Giles — so  Snipeton  determined — 
should  at  once  escort  the  wench  to  Hampstead.  Another  minute, 
and  to  the  joy  and  iU-concealed  astonishment  of  the  pair,  the  girl 
saw  in  St.  Giles  the  wanderer  and  vagrant  to  wh(»n  she  had  given 
the  shelter  of  a  bam — and  he  beheld  in  his  new  fdlow-servant, 
Becky,  the  soft-kearted  maiden  of  the  Lamb  and  Star. 
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MINE   IS   THINE. 


Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine — 
Such  is  Love's  most  holy  sign : 
When  the  mother's  bosom  bare 
Giyeth  milk  to  baby  fair ; 
When  the  ailing  infant's  ories 
Bring  tears  to  the  mother's  eyes  ; 
Smile  for  smile,  and  eye  for  eye, 
Tear  for  tear,  and  sigh  for  sign  ; 
Then  appears  the  law  divine — 
Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine. 

Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine — 
Such  is  Love's  most  holy  sign : 
When  the  lover  takes  his  bride. 
Each  shall  share  the  same  fireside, 
Each  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
Each  the  board  and  each  the  bed, 
Each  the  night  and  each  the  day, 
Each  the  toil  and  each  the  play, 
Pulse  to  pulse  and  start  for  stsul. 
Beat  for  beat  and  heart  to  heart ; 
Thus  they  show  the  law  divine — 
Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine. 


Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  min( 
Such  is  Love's  most  holy  sign : 
When  the  members  of  the  State 
Children  are  of  Mother  great ; 
One  in  heart,  and  one  in  head. 
Like  two  lovers  ripely  wed  ; 
When  they  each  shall  share  as  one, 
Morning  red  and  evening  dun. 
Each  the  spade  and  each  the  luie, 
Each  the  work  and  each  the  fruit, 
Each  the  common  table  spread. 
Each  the  blue  sky  overhead  ; 
Then  shall  rule  the  law  divine — 
Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine. 

GOODWYN   BaRMBY. 
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SHALL  THE  LORD  MAYOR  GO  TO  OXFORD  ? 

We  say — Yes.  Of  course,  Mr.  Major.  Muster  tA  your  state 
pageantry  ;  the  chiyali'y  of  Cockaigne  ;  sound  the  rSveille  to  awake 
your  brass-clad  champion ;  let  the  little  man  who  sits  at  your 
carriage  window,  sword  in  hand,  forthwith  don  the  inverted  fiir 
bucket  with  which  he  crowns  himself ;  get  t^  all  your  pomp  and 
circumstance  ;  enlist  the  Aldermen — ^they  will  serve  capitally  for 
balnt ;  send  the  fiery  cross  round  your  domains,  let  it  gleam  on 
Cheapside,  and  glisten  meteor-like  on  Dowgate-hill ;  let  not  a 
civic  retainer  linger  in  joining  the  foray  on  the  city  purse  ;  prick 
proudly  from  beneath  Temple-bar ;  receive,  as  did  your  prede- 
cessor, a  degree  from  the  hands  of  the  complaisant  doctors  of 
Oxford — it  is  fully  as  valuable  as  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour ; 
then  screw  up  your  courage  ;  embark,  my  lord,  embark  ;  conserve 
the  Thames  and  reassure  Old  England  ! 

The  conservation  of  the  Thames  !  Conservation  against  what  ? 
Why  against  fire ;  against  some  sacrilegious  individual  running  off 
with  it ;  against  the  fearful  peril  of  a  monster  in  human  shape 
damming  up  the  parent  runnel  at  Chepstow,  and  sneering  with  a 
diabolical  laugh  at  the  thought  of  the  stranded  commerce  in  the 
pool.  Conserve  the  Thames  against  what  ?  Surely  against  an 
inland  Mrs.  Partingdon  sweeping  it  out  of  its  channel  with  a 
broomstick  ;  against  a  pic-nicking  party  of  teetotalers  drinking 
it  up  in  their  tea  ;  against  the  calamity  hinted  at  in  the  Critic,  of 
both  the  banks  accidentally  getting  on  one  side.  Or  think  you  not, 
too,  my  Lord  Mayor,  of  the  living  creatures  floating  on  the  river's 
bosom,  or  snoozing  aXl  fishily  in  its  bed  ?  Must  not  they  be  looked 
after  ?  Only  think  of  a  hardened  Pentonvillean  who  goes  out  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  fish  at  Hampton  Court,  catching  and  cooking 
a  sturgeon,  which  we  all  know  must,  by  immemorial  right,  belong 
to  the  kitchen  of  the  Mansion  House ;  or,  direr  catastrophe  still, — 
think  of  a  mighty  hunter  from  Pimlico  sacrilegiously  shooting  that 
bird  so  peculiar  to  the  Thames,  and  so  famous  in  natural  history 
— a  swan  with  two  necks. 
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Dire  suppositions ! — enough  to  make  one's  blood,  venous  and 
arterial,  curdle  in  its  channels,  like  New  River  water  in  a  frost. 

Therefore,  my  lord,  go  to  Oxford.  We  have  indicated  the  pur- 
poses of  your  journey  ;  we  have  sketched  the  peril  from  which — 
all  heroically,  all  self-devotedly — ^you  buckle  on  your  pilgrim's 
gear,  to  release  us  fat  and  greasy  citizens.  Now,  how  do  you 
intend  to  grapple  with  the  evils  you  go  to  smite  down  ? 

Eat,  my  lord,  eat !  Cannibal-lxke,  devour  your  enemies  !  There 
is  more  magic  in  knife  and  fork  than  in  wand  and  divining-rod  ! 
But  why  talk  of  the  black  art  ?  We  have  stated  against  what  the 
Civic  Pilgrim  Father  goes  forth,  to  conserve  our  well-beloved 
Thames.  Is  there  any  reasoning  man  out  of  the  Common  Council, 
who,  by  the  most  simple  process  of  ratiocination,  does  not  at  once 
see — <a&  illumined  by  one  dazzling  burst  of  intellectual  lightning — 
the  elear  connection  between  emptymg  tureens  of  turtle  and  ^e 
utter  discomfiture  and  destruction  of  any  one  of  those  flesh-creeping 
schemes  which  we  have  enumerated,  for  promoting  and  abetting  the 
decline  and  downfal  of  our  own  dearly-beloved  pea-soupy  river  ? 
The  thing  stands  plainly  demonstrated.  Unless  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  all  the  Aldermen — ^beginning  at  Oxford — actually  eat  and 
drink  their  way  through  every  reach,  through  every  lock,  between 
far-off  Isis  and  the  muddy  precincts  of  Bugsby  Hole,  the  great 
river  is  done  for — ^the  silent  highway  is  shut  up — the  sturgeons  are 
roasted  for  plebeian  stomachs — the  swans  with  two  necks  have  both 
of  .them  wrung — ^Father  Thames  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  (whoever 
they  may  be),  and  desolate  London  laments  round  his  empty  bed. 

Therefore,  my  Lord  Mayor,  be  up  and  eating.  Aldermen,  we 
pray  you,  go  into  training  for  the  feed.  Oh,  be  bold  !  Brave 
indigestion — brave  flatulence— brave  headaches  in  the  morning  ! 
Welcome  a  surfeit  for  your  country's  good !  Never  mind  your 
stomachs  ;  but  take  care  of  our  Thames  ! 

Load  then  the  Maria  Wood  with  all  pleasant  things.  Lord 
Mayor  Noah,  get  into  your  ark.  Let  all  beasts — edible — accom- 
pany you — ^two  by  two.  Let  the  turtle  waddle  on  board,  arm  in 
arm  with  its  mate — and  as  each  animal  ought  to  defile  aftei  its 
kind,  we  need  not  specify  the  long-eared  procession,  which  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  will  of  course  follow  the 
Aldermen ! 

There  is  only  one  point  more.  Where  is  the  money  for  all 
these  important  services — ^the  necessary  expenses  we  mean — to 
come  from  ?— We  declare  we  never  heard  a  more  vulgar,  paltry, 
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and  in^rtinent  qtiestioii*  It'B  jni^  like  that  low  Ooort  of 
Commoa  Cotmcil !  Where  ?— Of  course  from  the  pockets  of  the 
citizens  of  London— from  their  lawfolly-aeqiiired  cash.  And  they 
grumble.— Gratitude  must  have  flown  from  the  world.  It 's  gonfe 
to  **  brutish  beasts,  and  men  have  lost  their  retaon.**  Oh  for  an 
hour  of  Lord  Oastlerei^h  to  lecture  city  dwefiers  on  ^eir 
'Mgnorant  impatience  of  taxation."  Ladies  and  gentlemeai!  cash 
up- — conae.  You  have  nothing  to  do  Imt  to  pay.  The  recipients 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  spend.  'Tis  but  a  realisation  of  the 
great  principle  of  division  of  labour.  Besides,  the  city  authorities 
have  a  right  "to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own."  Your  pockets 
are  theirs.  It  is  quite  a  vulgar  fallacy — as  Alderman  Wilson 
would  demonstrate  to  you  in  a  trice — to  think  otherwise.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen  hold  the  city  purse-strings. 
They  aie  privileged  to  make  dm^ks  and  drakes  of  tibe  money-^and 
geese  of  themselves — ^whenever  it  pleaseth  them. 

And  therefore,  0  citizens !  cease  vain  complainbffs,  which 
bring  but  vexation  ;-and  70a,  0  Commoa  Cmi^eil !  fetire  into 
your  domestic  sancta,  and  reverently  opening  your  Shakspeares, 
ponder  with  that — in  all  respects  but  his  wit — most  aldermanic 
personage,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  over  the  great,  the  eternal,  the  immu- 
table answer,  which,  while  the  world  is  the  world,  must  always 
reply  to  the  Question  : — 

"  Because  thou  art  virtuous,  shall  there  be  n^  more  cakes  and 
ale?  '^  Akgfs  B.  Reach. 


CRIMINALS. 


The  most  atrocious  criminals  were  innocent  little  babies  once, 
and  they  grew  up  to  be  hanged  !  Of  two  men  born  on  the  sAme 
day,  it  has  haj^ened  that  one  has  been  "  launched  into  eternity  " 
by  the  hangman,  whilst  the  other  has  been  taken  to  his  place  in 
the  respectable  family  vault,  and  his  memory  rejo^es  in  an  ^ita]^, 
blossoming  with  those  scentless  virtues  whieh  spring  up  so  pl^iti- 
fuUy  for  dead  men  when  they  have  not  to  be  buried  at  Uie  expense 
of  the  parish.  The  distribution  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  seedb 
such  a  tangled  web  of  arbitrary  arrangements  — good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong — ^tbat  we  eiuinot  penetrate  to  the  principle  which 
governs  k.     Causes  and  ^Secta  have  becoBfte  so  coxK^liealed  and 
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inTohod,  IJiat  tlt^  Beeni  te  iiaiw  lost  ^tmr  tmmixil  aatare^  and 
become  detached  fragments  of  that  vast  chapter  of  aeeidMUB  i^iich 
are  caH  ''  this  urorld."  As  we  fhtau^e  to  look  ottt  of  ocrselreifr  on 
what  sorroEonds  us,  orerftlniig  seems  an  or^amry  oecurvenoe  <yt 
a  miracle  ;  it  is  both,  or  dther,  acocH^d^  to  tiie  spiorit  in  which 
we  lock.  A  ^ing  that  is  no  wonder,  when  we  consider  it  as  an 
oecurrcn^ee  which  has  taken  |dace  before  oar  ^es  etery  day  tiU 
we  have  ceased  to  regard  it,  becomes  a  portion  of  the  deepmy#> 
terj  of  li^B  ^diioh  lies  aromid  us—a  miracle,  when  we  endeavour 
to  traee  its  cause  and  find  onrselyes  baffied  in  the  attempt  tO'die* 
cover  the  principle,  that  has  given  utterance  to  the/cMtf. 

A  criminal  placed  at  the  bar  is  the  most  ordinary  of  events  in 
the  life  of  the  gaolers,  the  turnkeys,  the  judges,  and  the  lawyers, 
who  have  either  to  defend  or  prosecute  him  —  it  is  the  sta^e  of 
their  life — their  very  means  of  existence  grow  out  of  the  fact  of 
men  being  brought  to  judgment  for  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted ;  they  are  become  matters  of  business,  matters  of  course,  in 
which  the  only  note-worthy  point  is  the  acuteness  and  dexterity 
by  which  they  have  been  discovered  and  placed  at  the  bar  ;  and 
yet  the  community  at  large  feels  an  intense  curiosity  to  learn 
details  of  the  former  life,  habits,  and  environments  of  criminals, 
whose  deeds  have  obtained  any  notoriety ;  provided  their  crimes 
have  not  arisen  from  an  impulse  of  insanity,  which  is  a  moral  out- 
lawry from  fellow-feeling. 

A  criminal,  stjanding  at  the  bar,  belongs  to  men,  and  yet  is  of 
a  different  order  ;  he  has  made  an  experience,  which  few  of  those 
who  are  listening  to  his  trial  dare  to  think  on.  He  has  realised 
what  that  thing  is  which  men  call  Cbime, — Murder,  Eafe,  Incest, 
are  only  words  to  the  generality  of  men  ;  they  do  not  realise  them 
as  actual  things,  until  they  are  resolved  into  the  hard,  cru^ng  fact 
of  a  lasED  GOMifiTTED  ; — then  all  men  feel  a  horrified  eagerness  to 
see  the  shape  those  things  take  when  incarnated  in  one  of  our  own 
brotheriiood.  He  is  a  connecting  link  between  each  one  in  that 
assembly  and  the  sin  of  which  he  stands  accused  ;  and  none  can 
defend  himself  against  the  fear,  the  horriMe  possibility,  that  the 
accused  thing  may  enter  into  him  toe,  and  make  him  what  he  is 
now  beholding. 

So  long  as  we  read  of  crime  in  sermons  and  moral  essays,  it 
does  not  tempt  us  ;  we  feel  as  if  we  w^e  separated  by  a  deep  and 
wellnlefined  gulf,  fixed  between  ub  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but 
the  actual  sight  of  a  criminal  sends  a  spasm  of  terror  throi^h  our 
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heart,  and  the  conyiction  df  the  insecttrity  of  onr  moral  tenure  is 
forced  upon  us. 

If  we  were  all  of  us  to  detail  candidly  our  own  experience,  it 
would  he  found  that  many  amongst  us  (most  of  us,  perhaps,)  had 
retained  oiir  fair  character  and  reputation  in  the  world,  more  from 
fortunate  accidents,  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  than 
hy  any  overpowering  force  of  moral  strength  or  cleam^ss  of  judg- 
ment. There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  nearly  all  men,  when 
they  have  heen  very  near  committing  some  grievous  misdeed, 
which  would  have  cast  them  down  from  the  high  places  of  respect- 
ahility ;  and  it  may  have  heen  a  mere  point  of  time,  five  minutes 
more  or  less,  which  has  been  the  turning-point  of  their  destiny. 
Things  never  look  like  what  they  really  are,  at  the  moment  of 
their  being  done  ;  and  there  are  times  when  we  all  of  us  think 
thoughts  and  feel  inclined  to  commit  actions,  from  which  at  ordi- 
nary times  we  should  start  with  dismay  and  abhorrence.  At  such 
a  crisis,  it  is  the  turning  of  a  straw  what  we  shall  become ;  a  look, 
— a  tone, — a  casual  expression  dropped  in  our  hearing, — a  remem- 
bered epithet  (though  originally  applied,  it  may  be,  to  some  quite 
diflPerent  subject) ;  nothing,  in  short,  is  too  weak  or  trivial  to  be  the 
means  of  turning  the  current  of  our  actions,  and  saving  us  from 
shipwreck  as  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  There  are  moral  casu- 
alties as  well  as  physical  ones,  and  accidents  are  not  confined  to 
breaking  one's  leg,  or  being  run  over  by  a  carriage.  It  is  this 
consciousness  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  morbid  curiosity  about 
criminals. 

The  charm  of  criminal  literature,  the  spell  by  which  it  holds  us 
in  spite  of  the  revolting  of  our  tastes  and  habits,  is,  that  it  shows 
the  criminal  in  his  human  and  social  relationship  ;  —  the  steps 
by  which  he  was  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  are  shewn ; 
the  surrounding  circumstances  are  brought  to  light ;  the  reader  is 
made  to  feel  the  moral  magnetism  of  the  temptation,  and  the 
crime  ceases  to  be  the  abstract  thing  it  is  in  the  statute-book. 

We  recognise  in  the  criminal  a  man  like  unto  ourselves,  and  we 
feel  a  thrilling  interest  in  learning  by  what  steps  he  came  to  be  an 
outcast,  what  temptations,  what  passions,  what  necessities  brought 
him  into  that  degraded  isolation  from  us, — and  we  each  feel  it  a 
relief,  a  respite  as  from  condemnation  on  ourselves,  when  we  can 
stop  at  points  of  his  history  and  say — "  No,  I  could  not  have  done 
so — with  that  act  I  can  feel  no  sympathy — I  must  needs  have  done 
otherwise." 
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The  form  in  which  sympathy  with  criminals  gets  manifested  is 
often  disgusting  enough.  There  is  nothing  to  he  said  iA  pic-nic 
parties  to  the  scene  of  a  horrid  murder  ;  to  the  relics  of  hanged 
scoundrels  heing  sought  and  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
relics  of  saints  and  maxtyrs  were  in  old  times  ;  nor  to  irreverent, 
almost  hlasphemous  exhibitions  of  the  ''happy  death*'  and 
•*  hopeful  end  "  of  miscreants^  at  whose  crimes  we  feel  a  horror. 
All  that  sort  of  thing  is  an  unutterable  abomination ;  still  there 
must  be  a  cause,  it  could  not  exist,  except  in  right  of  being  a 
genuine  sentiment,  a  protest  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man 
and  man  ; — ^the  voice  of  the  universal  brotherhood,  which  makes 
us  all  one  nature.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  better  spirit.  For- 
merly when  judicial  torture  was  part  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  criminals  were  not  regarded  as  human  beings, — ^they  were 
only  an  impersonation  of  evil  deeds  to  be  expiated  in  their  person. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  secret  desire  of  se^ng  vengeance 
taken  on  an  evil  deed,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  in  all  human 
hearts,  and  the  natural  cowardice,  which,  even  more  than  moral 
reprobation,  instigates  barbarous  punishments ;  each  one  hoped 
that  thereby  the  evil  might  be  frightened  from  his  own  door ;— as  a 
farmer  nails  up  a  dead  kite  over  his  bam,  that  his  poultry  may 
dwell  safe  under  its  shadow.  Of  late  the  feeling  has  been  gaining 
groimd  that  no  man  however  bad  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
cowardly  selfish  impulse  which  made  men  formerly  anxious  to  put 
away  criminals,  as  the  most  compendious  mode  of  preventing  fur- 
ther danger,  in  the  fear  lest  their  own  turn  should  come  next,  has 
given  place  to  a  better  spirit. 

Amongst  the  world's  reprouvis,  are  often  found  individuals 
endued  with  far  higher  capacities  and  qualities,  both  of  heart  and 
intellect,  than  can  be  boasted  by  many  who  have  been  advanced  to 
high  consideration  amongst  the  world's  respectable  children.  .  It 
is  always  to  the  last  a  question,  whether  a  man  endowed  with 
strong  positive  qualities  shall  become  a  scoundrel  or  a  hero  ; — ^for 
positive  qualities  always  cut  both  ways,  and  unless  there  be  great 
sagacity  to  guide  them,  \i  is  a  great  chance  whether  the  actions 
that  spring  from  them  will  be  wise  or  foolish.  It  is  not  the  acci- 
dent of  a  crime  committed  that  makes  a  man  a  reprobate-^a  man's 
actions  are  only  the  tangible  symptom  and  manifestation  of  the 
moral  element  in  which  he  habitually  dwells, — which  is  the  stand- 
ard of  what  he  really  is,— for  a  man  is  always  greater  both  for 
better  and  worse,  than  anything  he  actually  does.     It  may  chance 
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tiiai  tiie  etime,  ihe  act,  by  wMoh  a  man  throws  himaelf  into  eoUi- 
oon  with  society,  may  be  far  less  mcked  Uian  the  pcevious  silent, 
vnoM^^od  demoralisation  in  which  his  life  has  glided  on ; — it  is 
iiiat  previous,  course  of  demoralisalion  that  is  feai^,  that  is  h,taX ; 
— tine  accident  of  the  crime  which. oafewm  tke  wkoko^m^t^^mftaak 
of  the  ezteni^te  whidi  die  maral  deterioration  has  arrived,  it  is 
orij  tie  natural  expression  of  a  condition  that  has  gone  on 
imchecked  and  unheeded  day  afber  day. 

An  act  of  crime  has  not  unfrequently  anaen  from  an  iiKOBgmona 
display  of  better  qualities,  not  worked  out  into  stedfast  principles ; 
nor  yet  dioked  up,  nor  akogether  stifled ; — but  acting  in  random 
impulses ; — grains  of  gold  &at  hare  not  amalgami^<ed  with  the 
baser  material,  and  atthough  precious  in  tiiemset^,  causing  weak- 
ness- imd  failure  by  their  want  of  unity  and  odMrenoe.  But  that 
is  as  it  may  be. — Jonathan  Wild,  who  is  an  authority  on  such, 
matters,  used  to  dedare,  that  most  men  were  ruined  by  not  b^ng 
wicked  enough  when  they  were  about  it :  we  only  insist  on  the 
foot,  that  what  is  seen  in  action,  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  irmet 
life,  from  whidi  it  is  i^own  forth ;  as  the  AposUe  says,  ''  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  not  made  from  those  which  do  appear. '^ 

There  is  an  unfathomable  depth  of  indolence  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  heart  of  man,  in  which  the  Ifystery  of  Iniquity,  and 
all  the  Qfther  Mysteries  of  Humanity,  haye  l^ir  root.  Whatoyer 
may  be  aaid  of  6SLF-intbb£8T  aa  the  moving  sptiug  of  all  men*a; 
actions,  it  is  only  true  to  a  small  extent ;  men  are  much  more 
immediately  influenced  by  their  convmknoB  than  their  interests 
That  which  men  find  very  inconvenient  to  do,  can  never  arouae 
tdieir  sympathy  or  enthusiasm ; — men  are  slow  to  believe  their 
interest  can  lie  in  what  is  troublesome.  In  that  sneakii^,  indolent 
sensualism,  that  tendency  to  what  is  conoeMent^^ — easiest, — done  at 
the  moment, — ^lies  the  germ  of  all  crime ;  it  is  the  element  in  which 
depravity  dievelopes  itself ;  the  rank,  steaming  hot-bed  of  all  that 
is  vile  and  refuse  in  Humanity.  Physiologists  say  iix&t  an  organ 
which  has  once  got  decayed,  has  a  tendency  to  continue  to  per- 
form its  fonctions  wrong  (the  m^e  force  of  habit)  long  after  the 
disorder  is  remedied  ;  the  same  tim^ncy  is  seen  through  the  whole, 
economy.  Men  ^  on  in  a.  <»rtain  course,  heccnue  they  have, 
tegun ; — ^tiheimpetus  of  one  day  IlirowB  them  into  the  next  ;---cir« 
eumstanees  grow  out  of  each  o^her ; — m^i  are  carried  along  by  an 
impereeptiUe  ourrent,  set  in  £rom  th^  own  previous  acts,  and 
th^  have  no  force  in  themselves  to  turn  aside  their  couise. 
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**  Besolutions  "  are  of  small  Avail,  for  there  is  an  ioipercfi^l^le 
accumulatioQ  of  £oi£e  in  erery  day ;  men  Iiecome  entangled  in  the 
routine  of  small  unimportant  circumstances,  which  l)ind  one  day  to 
another,  and  make  to-moirow  the  corollary  of  to-day,  and  which 
hears  down  the  ^asmodie  ener^  of  a  moment's  resolve.  It  was 
Mirabeau  who  used  to  say,  "  Men's  habits  are  &r  stronger  than 
their  vices." 

On  the  other  hand,  men  are  indi^posed^  to.  a  dq^ree  which 
makes  it  ahoost  in^ssible  to  continue  a  series  of  efforts ;  they 
have  not  sufficient  force  of  will ;  and  it  requires  them  to  he  boimd 
by  some  law,  as  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  and  reduced  ia.  gone  sort 
to  the  level  of  machines,  before  a  definite  purpoeacan  be  long  and 
steadily  followed.  In  novels  and  mdoc&ames,  the  villains  are 
wound  up  by  a  machinery  of  certain  definite  passions ;  and  they 
continue  to  act  to  the  fail  of  the  curtain,  with  the  preordained 
regularity  of  dock-work ;  but  in  real  life,  men  have  not  the 
strengd:^  nor  the  sagacity  to  lay  elaborate  plans  of  viUany,  and 
aet  steadily  upon  them.  Their  intentions  grow  up  from  accidental 
ejrcumstances ;  they  allow  themselves  to  drift,  rather  than  steer 
their  own  course,  and  few  clearly  discern  whitherward  they  tend. 
At  the  end  of  his  oareer  the  man  himself  often  is  the  person  most 
surprised  at  the  act  which  made  the  catastrophe  to  his  life's  drama. 
If  the  generality  of  men  were  strong  of  will  and  steady  of  pur- 
ppse,  the  world  could  not  go  on  with  the  small  amount  of  virtue 
which  it  makes  to  suffice  at  pres^it.  It  would  be  like  the  latent 
strength  that  lies  in  animals,  which  they  do  not  recognise  in 
themselves,  and  therefore  we  dwell  safely  amongst  them,  and 
govern  them  easily ;  but  let  any  one  fancy  how  it  would  be,  if 
some  fine  morning  they  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
strength ! 

Cbims  is  the  bad  inheritance  of  the  whole  human  race  ; — it  is 
not  the  mon(^ly  of  any  one  class ; — the  ranks  of  criminals  have 
been  recruited  from  men  of  all  grades  ; — still  the  majority  o{  o]^ji 
criminals  is  found  amongst  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  class  : 
those  who  have  to  endure  the  greatest  bodily  privations,  who 
enjoy  the  fewest  pleasures,  and  whose  only  notion  of  enjoyment 
is  a  rude  uncultivated  sensualism  (for  some  classes  have  not  even 
their  animal  senses  fully  awakened).  There  is  always  a  feeling, 
of  surprise,  wheai  more  highly  educated  or  better-endowed  in- 
dividuals, throw  themselves  qvA  of  the  current,  and  become  trans- 
gressors against  law  and  order. 
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There  is  plenty  of  legislature  for  disorders  when  they  come  to 
actual  crimes  ;  plenty  both  of  law  and  justice  ;  there  are  prisons 
for  those  who  steal ;  the  hulks,  transportation,  and  ropes  to  hang 
those  whose  transgressions  have  become  too  flagrant  and  inconve- 
nient to  be  tolerated  any  longer.  The  whole  apparatus  of  execu- 
tive justice,  from  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  the  policeman  on  duty, 
is  highly  effective,  imposing,  and  the  mark  of  a  most  civilized,  well- 
ordered  state.  Doubtless  when  evils  come  to  be  heard  in  the 
shape  of  actual  crimes,  they  must  be  grappled  with  ;  executive 
justice  is  blind,  and  deals  with  tangible  facts  alone ;  she  has  no 
concern  with  causes.  When  a  man  becomes  too  troublesome  to 
society  there  are  conveniences  for  putting  him  out  of  the  way; 
removing  him, — ^as  one  would  an  excrescence  or  a  cancer.  But  we 
say  again,  these  crimes  are  only  symptomatic  of  the  disorders 
that  lie  out  of  sight,  and  for  which  no  remedy  is  provided ; — 
for  which  no  justice  has  legislated. 

If  we  examine  a  little  the  condition  in  which  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  men  are  bom  and  brought  up,  we  shall  wonder,  not  that 
crime  abounds,  but  that  the  best  of  society  should  be  allowed  to 
dwell  so  safely  as  they  do,  **  none  making  them  afraid." 

Most  people  have  at  times  passed  through  the  streets  occupied 
by  the  lower  classes,  and  sickened  at  the  dirt,  the  squalidness, 
and  misery  they  saw.  The  experience  of  most  people  will  furnish 
them  with  an  average  specimen  brick  of  these  abodes  of  wretched- 
ness ;  but  few  realise  tne  condition  in  which  those  of  the  lower 
class  are  bom  and  must  die.  Story-books  and  tracts  for  poor 
people  talk  of  being  bom  "  of  poor  but  virtuous  parents,"  as  if 
that  were  a  necessary  antithesis  ;  but  what  are  the  elements  out 
of  which  the  poor  are  to  educe  their  virtue  ?  Let  any  one  read 
Mr.  ChAdwick's  books  of  .the  "  Evidence  before  the  Commissioners 
for  Enquiring  into  the  State  of  the  Poor,"  under  various  phases  of 
their  lot ;  and  some  idea  may  then  be  formed  of  what  it  is  to  be 
bom  of  poor  parents,  and  the  sort  of  influences  and  environments 
likely  to  aid  them  in  their  pursuit  of  virtue !  The  Moloch-like 
statistics  of  one  town  alone,  (Birmingham,)  where  **  half  the  total 
number  of  deaths  registered  are  those  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age,"  is  one  of  the  smallest  evils  arising  from  the  accumulation 
of  physical  suffering  and  every  variety  of  bodily  privation.  Let 
any  one  go  into  the  streets  allotted  to  the  dwellii^s  of  the  poor, 
and  even  the  better  sort  will  be  found  narrow,  dark,  unpaved, 
nndrainedy  full  of  unutterable  fildi  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
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putrefy ;  tlie  Iiousea  are  all  of  them  small,  st^ed  with  smoke  and 
dirt,  no  traces  of  paint  or  whltewasli  to  sweeten  them ;  thej 
are  filled  with  the  heavy  atmosphere  laden  with  the  smeU 
of  all  the  congregated  impurities  around ;  and  the  dwellers  in 
these  places  are  ohliged  to  endure  all  this,  for  they  cannot 
alter  the  state  of  their  streets,  nor  even  of  their  houses.  We 
hlame  the  poor  for  being  dirtj  ;  and  Provident  Visitors  and 
Benevolent  Society  Ladies  exhort  them  to  cleanliness ;  but  tiiey 
are  condemned  to  dirt  from  the  actual  absence  of  all  water  from 
their  houses,  and  they  have  no  means  either  of  obtaining  or 
of  keeping  any,  except  at  an  expense  above  their  means,  or 
at  a  cost  of  exertion — ^much  more  energetic  than  can  reason- 
ably be  looked  for — to  fetch  it  from  a  distance.  They  can- 
not deliver  themselves  from  all  this, — ^it  is  their  destiny, — they 
cannot  afford  te  live  in  better  places,  and  they  must,  besides,  be 
near  their  work ;  and  those  who  build  the  abodes  of  the  poor  are 
either  too  ignorant  or  too  avaricious  to  include  any  of  the  comforts, 
or  as  we  should  consider  them,  necessaries,  of  existence.  Bad  as 
the  streets  are,  there  are  places  still  worse :  narrow  alleys,  close 
courts,  "  in  the  lowest  depths  a  lower  still  ;** — and  miserable  as 
are  the  houses  with  their  small  close  rooms,  yet  a  poor  family 
cannot  even  possess  one  of  them  ;  several  herd  together,  till,  as 
one  who  has  been  much  amongst  them  testifies,  **  that  the  state  of 
many  of  the  districts  vrhere  the  poor  dwell,  renders  it  impossible 
for  decent  people  to  continue  the  habits  they  may  have  formed 
under  better  auspices  ;  for  that  the  environments  tend  to  destroy 
the  common  decencies  of  human  creatures.'^  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  this  is  far  more  terrible  in  its  naked  reality 
than  can  be  even  surmised  from  the  vague  general  indications  we 
alone  venture  to  give, — and  it  is  not  with  reference  to  the  bodily 
privations  and  hardships  that  we  have  referred  to  this  condition  of 
the  "  every-house-his-castle,'*  in  which  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  dwell,  (for  the  poor  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class) 
but  it  is  for  its  effect  on  their  moral  and  mental  condition — ^it  has 
never  been  taken  into  consideration,  in  legislating  for  crime.  The 
growth  of  crime  can  never  be  checked  whilst  all  this  continues  ; 
the  poor  cannot  ameliorate  themselves,  so  they  come  into  the 
world  not  only  predestined  to  suffer  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  human  ill,  but  many  of  them  to  be  actually  imprisoned, 
transported,  and  hanged,  for  what  is,  in  great  ineasure,  the  natural 
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fffuwiii aad leckuteq^fOMft  af< tLeivfi^utioB^.   It  uk^n-Btatifliioah/scty* 
not  ft  thMsytai  att^  '*  thal^  Ia  thoxwonit  aad-most  neglaoUd districts^. 
•  Vjtef  and  frooEitbirtlL  JiAYe  \vfeAf  thai  .portioa  of  tke  |M^Hilatson  (wt^ 
ofl  wych^c«meyiAt«nlj  the  tlua?6s  OAd  pickpooketg,.  and  thos^ 
oiheT'degpMbded^aid.ppffligfkto  persons  wluxan&uie^pftsts  of  society  r 
botalsoy i»'|;p]itt»l^ our ^oat-orimiiials,  violent  ai^lreokless.raoBv 
iKhoeFwynowaad  tlion  perpetrator  in  cold  blood,  4eeds  wldcLfiH 
tbe^rwhol^  ooootiy  wi<^  horror/'^    Ganse  and  effect  iiMtf<rfoUovr> 
«a^  otliQi*^  tfaough  m^  may  not  be  able,  abmys  to  trace  the  line  o£^ 
eoDttttdimi.    Tbe  effect  »of  mi  aoticm-  or  of  a  /a«tiff  nayer  Btill-bovn ; 
and  ^i^ionitbdv  largest  class  of  the  community  live  under  the  influx* 
enoes-^we.havoaUuded  to» .till  their  saul  is  stupefied  out  of  themv< 
a»i  their  bodies. >  uuliealthy^  debased^  till » they;  have  began^.to. 
d^^.f^em*  thoi  very  ty]^  of  hnmaniiy>-»— is  it  any  wonder rthat 
ocime.  jUuslshaa?     Is  it  not»  ra^er,  wonder&d  that  the  fais.day- 
%httstni6tare.of  society  is  aU)9«nB4'.to  repose-  so  .tranquiUj^^  girt, 
rouad-afriit.k  with  this  ab^^ss  of  dark.untttterablo.8uffenng^aBdv 
the  ekinents  of  aU  loathsome  things  ? 

II  is  ^oi4lunate«  foiv  the  other  i  portion  of  society  that  the. people ^ 
wha  are  condemned  to  this  state^of  thmgs  are  in.  general  toa 
brutaUy  apathetio.  to  be  engag^din  activecrimini^y  long  together. 
They<  are  in  a^  state  of  moral  •  decomposition,  induced  by  their 
circmiBtanees^  and  theb  very  energy  to  be<  vicious  is  fitM  and 
inddent..  Bbt  this  ocean  o£  guilt  and  darkness  with  which  we.  are 
encoo^piassed;  surges  up  from  time  to  time,  instinct  vnth  human 
souls,  laajving  them  stranded,,  and  wrecked^  and  discoveited  to  the 
eyes  oi  all  men.  Then  society  takes  cognizance  of  their  existence, 
but  itos  -only  to  east  theon  from  her  for  enrer.  There  are  no  cour 
vemeaces  for  reertoiiag  them  to  th»  exercise  of  their  nu>ral  frmctions^  * 
to  the  state  of  mjUASiTY  from  which  th^  have  deteriorated. 

A  cnmiQal  is:  a  word  of  fear  to  the  w^to-do^in^-the^-world  memf 
l)er&  of  the  commumty- — ^there  is  more'cowardice  than  moral  r^ro- 
ba^on  in  the  punishm^it  ii^ctedon.  him ; — there  iaa.  sentiment 
of  sel^preservation  in  the  zeal  for  justice  to  take  its  course«^"eW£ 
faired  lafoisyl&biet^pMioetpartktUier^  chef  d^ceunw^  de  maraleJ'* 

lnword^i  criminals,  who  are  oe^arp'ije^  with  jjastice,  are  exhorted, 
to  profit  by  their  sentence,  and  reform-and  lead  &new  life — ^but  even  • 
supposing  that  the  breath  of  moral  life  fc^owed  thoi  words  of  the 
judges  under  what  practical  posubility  is  a  convicted  felon,  to.  lead 

♦  See  Br.  S.  Smith's  «  Evidence  bef<jre  the  Commissioners  for  Itojniring 
into  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Poptdous  District8-*4844.-"' 
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ihft  lybof  ttiinttwi)  man  ?:  loitm  tilMp^m  hHiU  of*  hat  hi/ore 
Ins  orime,^-^b0r  oo]iaexioir.wiik.h]iir:oem^  an'tlie^z^nili<m  <^  lri» 
s«irten0»;  aiabiioth  bMhOAia^^mntUii  in  tlie  Reeordw's  B«^, — ^ 
with  tto  ocbw  o£  the  GmoiBftlOcpart  i^ingmg  ta  fain  fflee  the  semrt^ 
of  the  groves — hom  ist^  he  to  oteon  adamsnon  into  the  nu^  of 
hmwst  men^^-'m^n  fsa^ipeexBg  hinv  su^bidj  and  miraealoualy  en- 
doiiFed  wittt-the  moral  strength  to  beoome  obo  ? 

It  ir  aookl  dostroetion'  to  gaee  &oe  to  faoe  oaa  judge*  in  the* 
awfnl  eterfnae  of  his  ftmetioos.  His  eihortation  tO'  a*  prisoner, 
eith^  ta<unettd  his  life,  or  attend  to  his  sonl,  is  liloe  tih»  <'  Ex^ieme 
Unction" — ^never  administered  till  there  is  iio> obsnee  ef  reoorery. 
It  is  virtaattj  oas^Dg  bam  adrift:  oi» Jhe  mldeofi  nuvMddOBd  ;  for 
after  ooadeoiiHilion  tlwre  is  a  d«ep*fiised  bstiveen^  semty  and  the* 
oriminalt  and  no  man  haring  onoe  orcooeid  ofermny  repass*  it» 

Tims  one  dass  of  men  seem  bovn  tot'a  hotrilde  prim^aiitvire  or 
oiiEML;^^^rooghtt  up  in  bnitalit5\  tbeir  sensee  steeped,  in  wo»t^ 
^h,  licestiottsnesB,  and  aH  tmutteraUe  forms,  of  demomUsartionr— 
^b»f  excel  in  widEedness, 

'Butydo  not,  as  we  said  before,  rMmpolke  erime ;  the  ivrnks  of 
criminals  hare  been  reeroited  by  wmi  of  talent^  edti»adim>  birth,, 
ncmk,  and  possessoFft  of  seme  virtae  too  ;  ^  one'  to«eh  of  nature 
mafce^tisie  whole  world akinj'*  and  that  holds  true  of  the^^aswelL 
as  the^  pood  of  hamamty» 

The  demoralkii^  proeess^  though  carried  on  ufider  different 
forms,  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  classes. 

Life  itself  is  a  constant  straggle  i^ainst-  dissohition,  against  the 
tfndeney  to  break  the  oomibination  which  holds  us  together  in  a 
TMible  form.  The  process  of  m(»^  deoomposkton  is  the  ceasing 
to  struggle^  to  keep  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  a  state  of 
coher^icy — an  indulgence  of  the  di^sition  *'  to  live  at  ease  " — 
a  ceasing  to  held  oursalres  in  contnd,  or,  in  the  words  of  the^ 
Apostle,  ceasing  '<to  lire  like  those  who  miupt  giro  sui  account'^ 
When  men  have  once  faUen  into  thi»  hel|^s,  indolent  state,  all 
troable  is  odious  to  them^— they  have  gone  so  for  towards  dissolu- 
tion that  tte  germ,  the  possilEi^ty  of  crimen  is  developed  in  them  ^: 
th^r  whole  nature  is  softened,  and  becomeu' easily  tainted  by  any 
21  temptation  that  may  beset  them. 

Great  crimes  are  s^dom  eontemplated  afar  off ;  they  aore  given 
into  by  little  and  little :  the  current  has  set  in  that  way,  and  the 
man  floats  idong  with  it,  and  is  ever  drifted  on  towards  it>  imtil 
only  the  bri^  space  of  the  at^vslfcuA  s^arates  him. 

k2 
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The  outward  enviroiunents  of  decency  and  civilisation^  the  con«> 
ventional  laws  of  society,  are  a  great  check  on  men,  and  hinder 
the  ^eyelopment  of  much  evil ;  hut  the  process  of  moral  deteriora- 
tion, whereyer  it  exists,  has  the  same  symptoms  and  tendencies  ; — 
if  want  and  misery  stupefy  llie  soul,  pleasure  hardens  the  heart ; — 
in  hoth,  it  is  sensualism  that  rots  the  spiritual  life  away.  But  with 
the  hetter  classes  there  are  so  many  more  chances  of  redemption, 
such  comparative  want  of  facility  to  hreak  down  the  barriers  that 
separate  diem  from  crime,  that  we  feel  less  sympathy  with  them, — 
their  moral  means  are  as  abundant  as  their  physical  ones, — ^they 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  nothing. 

But  for  the  criminals  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class — 
surely  something  might  be  d<me  to  save  their  souls  aHve,  before 
they  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  great  Juggernaut  of  Human 
Justice,  and  fall  crushed  beneath  its  course !  But  the  remedy 
must  be  applied  hefore  the  evil  has  become  embodied  in  a  criminal 
act.  Men  are  prone  to  have  faith  only  in  what  can  be  plainly 
demonstrated,  or  at  least  seems  to  have  a  logical  connexion  with 
something  tangible ;  it  must  assume  the  aspect  of  a  concrete 
totality,  before  they  will  venture  to  act  on  it.  A  crime  is  9k  fact ; 
something  men  can  grapple  with.  It  is  easy  to  make  laws  to  take 
vengeance  on  it ;  but  the  floating  elements  of  evil,  hefore  they 
have  hardened  into  the  definite  consistency  of  an  act  of  crime,  are 
not  so  susceptible  of  demonstrated  remedy — and  there  is  none 
provided. 

Evil  in  infinite  shapes  has  held  for  six  thousand  years  im- 
doubted  sway — ^has  got  itself  recognised  for  a  Fact  ; — whilst  men, 
by  a  natural  instinct,  still  only  speak  of  **  dreams  of  doing 
good." 

When  a  thing  is  established  as  a  fact,  it  has  a  stability,  one 
might  almost  say,  a  consideration,  enjoyed  by  nothing  else  in  this 
world.  The  existence  of  Crmb,  being  unhappily  a  Fact,  men 
are  more  apt  to  feel  flith  in  the  vengeance  they  can  execute  on 
it,  than  in  any  plan  for  preventing  its  growth.  Preaching  and 
hanging  have  hitherto  been  the  principal  weapons  opposed  to  its 
progress,  and  with  small  success.  The  pestilential  element  is  not 
attacked,  but  allowed  to  accumulate  and  form  an  inexhaustible 
treasure-house  for  crime,  confusion,  and  every  evil  work. 

If  crime  is  to  be  diminished,  it  is  only  by  dealing  with  the 
elements  out  of  which  crime  arises  that  it  can  be  done. 

If  it  be  Justice  to  hang  a  man  for  being  a  murderer — it  is 
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no  less  Justice  to  ameliorate  the  influences  which  brutalised  him 
into  one.  The  same  Justice  that  demands  punishment  on  a 
felon  requires  (though  this  part  of  her  prayer  is  dispersed  to 
the  winds)  that  he  shall  have  had  at  least  an  average  chance 
of  taking  to  good  ways. — Justice  ought  to  deal  with  men  before 
their  crime,  as  well  as  after  it;  and  that  portion  of 'Society 
which  has  the  power  to  punish  crime,  performs  only  half  its  task 
if  it  leave  imtouched  those  remote  causes  which,  it  can  be  proved^ 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  make  men  utterly  brutish,  ignorant, 
cruel,  and  reckless.  Society  at  large,  by  its  apathy  to  these 
previous  circumstances,  has  been  an  accessary  before  the  fact  to 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  crimes  which  have  thnlled  it  with  wonder 
and  horror. 

It  is  not  by  building  churches,  or  even  schools,  that,  in  the  f/rst 
instance,  the  lower  orders  are  to  be  Christianized.  They  must 
first  be  raised  to  the  condition  of  human  beings^  before  they  can 
be  addressed  as  immortal  souls  with  any  chance  of  success*  Men 
of  high  and  well-known  reputation,  practical  men,  whose  avoca- 
tions have  taken  them  amongst  the  poor,  have  all  united  in  the 
same  testimony  to  the  physical  and  moral  influences  that  surround 
the  poor.- 

A  medical  man  (Dr.  Ward)  has  declared  that  even  the  admis^ 
sion  of  light  into  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  would  have 
"  a  most  signal  "  influence  on  their  moral  condition.  Dr,  South- 
wood  Smith,  after  giving  practical  illustrations  of  the  working  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  which  cannot  ^ell  be  transferred  here, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  legislature  to  the  physical 
deterioration  and  moral  degradation  which  result  from  the  con- 
fined space — the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  separate  rooms  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor  ;  and  this  is  not  the  case  in  large  towns 
alone,  but  throughout  the  country,  wherever  the  poor  dwell.  If 
Men  are  obliged  to  live  like  Brutes,  they  can  be  degraded  down, 
to  their  levd,  and  have  left  to  them  none  of  the  feelings  and 
affections  proper  to  human  beings. 

All  who  have  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  unite  in 
testifying  that  legislative  enactments  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
ameliorate  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  poor  are  too  ignorant 
and  too  apathetic  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves  in  matters 
that  most  concern  them  ;  and  they  can  do  little  or  nothing  towards 
bettering  their  own  condition.  The  amoimt  they  have  to  pay  for 
their  wretched  dens  is  such  as  ought  to  procure  accommodation 
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pi^oper  forhnman  beings ;  bati^vitETthiiigidettefar  tliepoor is  Voth 
bad  and  QXfWDsive.  The  legislature  has  passed  building  aets,  and 
interfered  so  £ar  intlie  boiMiag  ef  houses  in  general,  as  to  insert 
tiiat  the  walls  should  be  made  of  a  certain  thiekness,  jod  the 
timbers  of  a  certain  strength,  and' has  taken  preeaution  to  dimi* 
Bish  the  danger  ei  £re,^^but  it  is  of  equal,  or  ra^r  of  infinitdj 
more  inifiertaaee,  that^the  he^Ms  idbould  be  itt  in  <^er  respeets 
for  the  residence  of  the  human  beings  fHio  live  in  them.  Thoae 
perscms  who  at  present  invest  thmrmonej  in  building  mtall  houses 
and  cottages  for  the  poor,  are*  too  sordid,  too  grossly  ignorant,  to 
lay  out  t^ir  money  in  jany  way  that  does  not  premiae  an  actual 
retium  in  money,  l^othuj^  efficient  can  be  done  towacds  im-> 
proving  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  thereby  lessening 
the  growth  of  crime,  ^xc^t  by  cowqtuhory  regulations,  ade<|nately 
enforced  and  carried  out.  Men  cannot  }»»  recommended  out  of  evil ; 
ihey  must  Weommended  horn  it,  by  that  which  has  au^ority  to 
49ifwce  it. 

Kemedies,  before  they  are  applied,  bear  no  manner  of  similitude 
io  the  discnders  they  are  inteivded  to  rectify.  The  evil  is  shai^, 
Ifmgible,  w^l  defined ; — the  remedy  is  a  theory,  a  possibility,  not 
identified  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  recommend  it  witii  tice 
£aet  itas  to  p*i^ple  witii.  The  most  sanguine  can  only  hope.  At 
^^Lrst  sight  the*  connexion  between  improving  t^e  streets  and  dwell- 
ing4iouses  of  the  poor,  and  ik^  improvement  in  their  morals  and 
the  actual  deco^ase  of  mme,  seems  £eu*<-fetched  and  fcmciful ;  but 
even  if  there  were  not  Ihe  united  testimony  of  those  best  able  to 
judge  from  tiieir  extcoisive  acquaintance  with  statistical  facts,  the 
experiment  might  be  tried  without  any  great  danger  of  throwing 
^ditional  burdens  on  ike  higber  classes.  For  it  is  those  who  pay 
^e  rates  who  have  new  to  support  an  immense  proportion  of  ^ 
lower  orders,  either  in  workhouses  or  in  prisons,  and  one  would 
think  it  m^t.be  doB«  as  cheaply,  and  much  more  conveniently,^ 
their  own  4^des. 

It  is  with  those  men  who  have  not  become  actual  eriminalst^at 
a^y  interfei?e&ce  caji  be  made  wit^  any  rational  hope  of  doing  them 
good.  Wh^  a  man  has  once  been  convicted  of  an  ofience  against 
life  and  property,  be  is  a  marked  man  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,^^  social' Gain,  ^whom  all  who  come  near  avdd.  He  is 
bamsfaed  beyond  &e  outer  court  of  humanity  ;  the  may  repent  of 
his  crunoS)  and  desire  eamestly  to  lead,  a*  new  life,  but  he  is  like  a 
-Obost,  eausing  dread  and  ccn&sion  if  he  attempts  to  {vetarn 
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within  tlie  pale  of  his  former  social  relations.  And  this  is  bj  no 
means  imnatoral  or  inhuman.  So  long  as  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation remains  in  force,  honest  men  wUl  have  the  preference 
over  penitent  scoundrels, — they  are  safer  to  deal  with.  Very  few 
have  the  spirit  -af  self-devotion  strong  enough  to  offer  at  their  own 
risk,  a  fair  and  frank  oypwskJmij  lor  the  moral  rehahUitcaiom 
of  men  who  have  once  fallen  under  the  law  and  been  condemned 
pf  Joistlce  i  but  BO ,  much  the  jncure  in^pei:ative  .is  it  on  all  to 
endeavour  to  keep  them  from  evil,  to  prevent  that.  ;w|uph>  when 
^it  once  occur?,  is  insetrievable  in  Us  consequences. 
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Baiws  in  praise  of  Goldan  Agfts 
Loj^  havesBogi  in  lofty  rhyme, 

Bat,  except  in  their  own  pages, 
Never  was  there  such  a  time ; 

The  a&ra  they  no  much  regret, 

The  Golden  iAge,  is  coming  yet ! 

Ivon,  iron,  iion  only, 

All  the  .ages  rthat  have  been, 
Bairen  were  they,  bleak,  and  lonely. 

Here  and  there  a  flower  between — 
With  blood  and  tears  they  all  were  wet. 
The  Golden  Age  is  coming  yet. 

~  By  the  lofty -aims  we  cherish, 

By  the  hope  that  never  dies, 
Error's  legioss  soon  shall  perish. 

Liberty  and  Truth  arise — 
A  pair  on  earth  that  never  met. 
The  Golden  Age  is  coming  yet. 

Up  then,  brdthers,.and  be  doing, 

\Ev'ry  effort  brings  it  on, 
And  the  humblest^truih  pursuing—- 

From,  its  pathway  lifts. a. stone. 
Lov«ithen,  and  labour,  do  not  fret ; 
The  <lQlden  Age  is  comii^  yet. 
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BT  TkVL  BBLL. 

^  Let  me  see/*  said  the  Regent^— -^ yirhom akaU  I  dress  next  t^'-^JTiomas 
Brown  the  Totmger, 

OuB  neighbourhood,  Sir,  has  heen  thrown  into  a  commotion^ 
such  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  known  in  my  time,— except* 
perhaps,  when  Miss  Adelicia  Le  Grand  chose  to  demean  herself 
(as  her  sisters  put  it)  hy  running  away  with  the  person  **  who  gave 
our  nephew  instructions  on  the  flute."  Protection  and  Paternal 
€are,  it  seems,  wish  to  take  new  forms ;  and  these  are  of  extraor- 
dinary interest,  you  will  admit,  to  a  population  of  calico-printers — 
nor  less  to  our  Bombazeen  cousins  at  Norwich,  our  Bandanna 
relations  at  Glasgow,  and  our  United  Irish  Linen  neighbours  at 
Belfast.  It  is  not  only  the  manufacturers  who  are  up  in  arms — 
but  the  **  women-kind  **  too.  Since  the  moment,  on  the  3rd  of 
Ais  month,  when  my  Mrs.  Bell  read  in  the  Morning  Post  the 
solemn  declaration,  that  England  desired  to  be  put  under  Sump- 
tuary Law — because  the  English  people  would  he  clothed  as  their 
wisers  and  their  betters  pleased, — she  has  never,  she  assures  me, 
enjoyed  one  single  hour's  good  rest  on  her  pillow,  for  thinking, 
as  she  says,  what  every  one  ought  to  wear  up  and  dowji  Halcyon 
Crescent ! 

One  or  two  to  whom  my  wife  has  mentioned  the  scheme  having 
doubted  whether  any  popular  teacher  would  be  bold  enough  to 
recommend  such  a  nostrum  in  these  days : — I  will  subjmn  the 
very  precise  words  written — my  Mrs.  B.  makes  no  doubt — by  some 
author  dressed  in  the  true  author's  garb  of  old  times — ploth  of 
pepper  and  salt — ^the  workhouse  colours, — out  at  the  ^bows.  Thua 
saitli  the  Solomon : — 

"England  (to  use  once  more  Carlyle's  phrase)  'wants  to  be  governed.* 
We  need  government  for  all  classes.  We  need  real  government.  We 
need  government,  not  merely  for  the  protection  of  life  and  of  property 
in  masses,  but  we  need  government,  moreover,  for  the  repression  or 
eradication  of  those  propensities  of  oar  common  nature,  in  which  social 
misery  in  all  its  forms  takes  its  rise.  We  need,  undoubtedly,  Among 
other  things^  such  a  censorship  of  morals  as  prevailed  in  Rome  daring 
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the  best  period  of  Rome's  history^  We  need,  not  less  certainly,  such 
sumptuary  laws  as  were  established  in  Scotland  daring  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries," 

**  I  hope  here  be  truths  " — a  Clothes'  question,  with  a  ven- 
geance, for  Mr,  Carlyle  to  settle  in  some  future  edition  of  Sartor 
EesartuB  ;  and  for  Mr.  Moses  of  Aldgate  to  propound  to  his 
Chancellor  or  keeper  of  conscience  that  it  may  be  properly  "  im- 
proved *'  in  some  future  edition  of  his  transcendental  speculations 
on  **  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  !  " — What  a  field  for 
inventive  genius !  what  scope  for  fancy  and  philanthropy  combined  t 
May  Fair  to  wear  one  suit ! — Rag  Fair  another !  Saints  in  crape  I 
Saints  in  lawn  !  Saints  in  huckaback !  Saints  in  sacking  !  We 
are  told  that  Mr.  Cobden  has  gone  down  to  the  .— «—  print 
works,  full  of  the  idea  ;  only  waiting  to  see  what  manner  of  apparel 
the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post  will  himself  sport,  by  way  of 
glorious  beginning — ^before  he  gets  up  a  waistcoat  for  Lords, 
another  for  Commons — one  for  engineers,  another  for  poets,— and 
a  new  "  bull-head  and  fetter-lock  "  pattern  for  "  the  Country 
Party  ^  "  .  . 

Difficulties  have  arisen^  however,  on  the  outset,  before  the  scis* 
sors  have  been  put  to  a  single  yard  of  cloth  (save  in  cutting  out 
the  editorial  coat  aforesaid).  A  regulation  unifqpa  apportioned  to 
any  given  class  makes  comfortless  work  of  the  too  Tall,  or  the  too 
Short — as  many  a  Muffin  Cap  will  bear  witness  ;  and  I  hardly  per- 
ceive how  the  paternal  and  protectionist  Toilette  can  be  rendered 
sufficiently  distinctive  and  embracing,  without  meanness  to  some, 
and  misery  to  others.  The  glory  of  the  Dukes,  for  instance,  is  to 
be  shown  forth :  so  many  rows  of  miniver  at  Coronation-time  being 
but  a  beginning.  Now,  since  certain  Baronets  have  had  books  written 
to  prove  their  right  to  thumb-rings,*  among  other  "long  pig-tail» 
and  such  vanities," — ^the  Buckinghams,  Beauforts,  and  other  such 
more  august  personages,  must  be  bound  to  wear  rings  on  every 
finger, — ^if  they  be  absolved  from  the  bells  on  their  toes, — ^witb 

*  The  Committee  of  Baronets  claim,  however,  bemdes  Knighthood  for  all 
Baronets^  and  for  theif  Eldest  Sons  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
style  of  *^  ffonourahle,**  and  '*  Supporters  to  meir  arms^  a  Badge,  a  Dark 
Green  Dress,  as  the  appropriate  costume  pertaining  to  them  as  EquUet^ 
Awrati;  the  collar  of  S.  S. — ^the  Belt—the  Scarf— a  Star— a  Pennon— a. 
White  Hat  and  Plume  of  White  Feathers— the  Thumb-Ring  and  Signet^- 
the  Sword— Gilt  Spurs,**  etc— See  Crawford's  Address  to  the  Ba/ronO^  Oorn^ 
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^to  quote -ttie^NurscryjS^o').  And  of  -course,  -as  in  mnsber  <rf 
jewels,  there  must  be  also  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  jewel- 
%fifj.  Ii;a»,'a.€Jalnce whether  any  ilrs.  Hardeastle  ought  io  aspire 
^tO'ftny  omam^iift  nore  pseeiQUB  tbnn  ihe  garnets  which  theiiff»i«f 
«dB0.trjialne,  Iloi^  ham^^kktB  Mama,  pressed  on  Miss  N^oUe,  iier 
meee,hjmAy  of  paotfykig  the  young  lady^ibr  the  k)a8  of  her  4si- 
sMods.  But,  if  this  he. so,  genttowoniHea  of  '' privilege '*  »uuit 
proFO'themadiTeB  sudi  hycdieirhiaUumta  ^aud,  ^seriously,  tius  was 
^  some  measiHpe  prc^vnded  for,  by  the  iastiiuiion  of  Heir-Loom^). 
"Wh^i  she  leaves  her  '<  sea  iif  li^t "  4it  bewe.  My  Lady  «D«8t>atek 
At  once  tofdahi  Joan,  mid  may  be  treated  as  »i2eh»  widioMiti^jiger 
of  Jippeal  to  the  Red  Book,  or  the  Feer^^e.  I  oauBot  ilaik  ibiti 
wmh  £00.  arraagetteiit.  ts  ^oUy  lea»Ue :  since,  W'ell-*a-day  Sot  Qwuh 
dear  !*-4t  may  he  feaved  that  there  are  seme  a«3ong  the  ndbility, 
j6o  whom  paste  •asd  moflaic  gdid,  ovea,  would  j»ot  come  «»fi^y. 
^uchmelanohc^y  sights  are  io  he  see^  as  'Emvk*  ,g»an44at(ifhtm 
^pamng  their  bDead  as-  Goyernesees— ^^as  the  Sens  of  Dukes  %hi^ 
mg  their  way  out  of  the  Straights  of  Narrow  Fortune,  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  ships— ^r  teaclui^  ^dodpole  children  their  cftte- 
ehism  ia  some  remote  country  parish,  where  the  gleam  of •  eren 
Brii^ol  stones  ^pmld  dazzle  the  farmers'  wives  .and  fRrmars* 
^daiught^rs  into  fits.  Now  if  pec^  must  be  hindered  by  Law  frcoa 
4Fessn^  above  their  Bank,  theywust  lolso  be  hindered  by  La^ 
fromdresabg  below  it :  (mnehgood,  my  helpmate  insists,  wodld 
this  do  to  stingy  Mr.  Gram  and  his  Sister  at  Niunber  29,  whose 
Rothes  would  diogvaoe  a  soar^erow !)  And,  acoocdAngiy,  Sill  the 
oobihty  must  be  provided  with  competent  incomes,  by  ^e  Soghvid 
which  4i?(in^^  to  he  governed  by  properly  Jcessed  people.  Was  it 
this,  my  whioh  Ihe  ^writer  in  the  JPoft^  meant,,  thinks  you  'i 

If  60,  what  does  it  all  amount  to— ImtlhatPuffse^  Bot  Pedigree, 
must  draw  the  line.  My  Mrs.  B.  will  not  listen  te  me,  v}^  I 
tell  her  that  the  bare  idea  is  caok  idemoesaey--*^an  encaucfi^e- 
ment  of  that  Mammon  worship,  the  name  of  which  makes  the 
-Country  Party  faint!  No  such  proposal,  , believe  me,  will  ever 
<jome  from  TJie  Post  I  Per  if  it  wei*e  onee  asted  j*pou,  ^good  by 
to  Lady  Salesbury's  hlase  ^f  ^^nlendour,  which  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  *  the  Sidtan — »good  by  to  the  renowned  ^tar  oourt  dia- 
monds,  the  appearance  of  whidb  in  the  fashionable  world  is  as 
regularly  .chronicled  as:  LQDd  Geor^'sJastcaee  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
for  the  Secretary  or  Vice-President  cup,  or  Mr.  Manager's  last 
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breakitat  4o  Opera  DokeB  and*  Opera  Dadceis  !  f  be  Opram  Kie^ 
<w<mld  go  forth,  '*  hw  kincdb  ivraistGoat'  Imtto^ed  ^tki  ike-  s|wi]8  'H 
Golconda  ;**  while  many  «  Baroset  of  ^widieBt  iNoman  desceatt 
crait  pat  up  -^A,  and '  he  titaixk^  .{or,  a  few  lkit»*of  Ofttn^onn. 
'The  Bailiray  Qaeeii  ifrw&i  ■ng»»peliae  all  ^  ^'t^vruaiaungs  "  «f 
^^  <<  •TjriaamitFrey  ;*''vhei!e&8^  Qtie6nst>f  Beaut j«auld^y  a^oid 
llieir  rehes  ta  dip  of  Oampeael^  kgw^oed.  A^aui»  ColoBel  Hohmi 
woidd  he  enfoiaed,  *^  mhmuerrtr  he  takea  his  iraBis  iabread,''  ^ 
prop  his  suliiaiy  wid  muAtoal  graftdeur  «n  a  clouded '^ane,  ^^g»t 
up  with  the  ^tosioai  disregard  .to  i^qicme  f'  while*  Colond -r*-^« 
whose  '<  valoRir  set  the  Hooghly  oaifixe,"  saist  needs  drudge  io^  tibe 
Horse  Guaida,  wiUia  hit  ef  hJaakthom  tor  hog:  oak  ia  hisbaads« 
liaMe  te  he  ioed  fir^  shiBiiigs  hy  *Mr.  HaavhrrMk  «r  Mr.  Mabhy,  if 
he  lest  hiiBself  in  the  wiUernesa  of  Bamhoo,  or  twandered  iato  liht 
uftidielesoiiie  lahjrriiiths  of  Afinoan  GaneJ  So  that  the  end 
would  he  the  c^theosis  (suace  iheae  wiio  ^ink  so  much  of  £iie 
elothes,  worship  where  they  are  w^ra,)  of  0{mim  Kings  or  Railway 
Queens^  or  of  Teii(nrs  with  a  wfcrt^  suaatiaral  A,.  B,  C,  oifaUetlo  ;-^ 
that  is,  of  CQnuueroi^  ^suoeess,  and  iag«i^»is  ^rflrtiihinwtian,  And 
artistic  iserit !  To  aayseif  thi&  does  iiot  appear  the  ttoirt  shocking 
uraDgem^t  of  human  reverence  which  the  world  has  'Seen ;  h^ 
I  am  ^ar&l  that  the  Protectionist  ladies  and  genttemim  wall  hanUy 
Ute  it,  as  well  as  BnglainlA^afU^  they  shwld. 

Some,  ^ir,  wiU  assure  you,  that  good  Rdigicm,  qa  w^U  as  good 
Politics,  is  lAYolTcd  in  the  pri^oaed  .arrangement.  What  iK^oil  is 
now  kept  up  about  the  pnoper  manner  of  dressing  a  Church,  laod  for 
Chnrdi :  uhout^j^  orthodox  altar  Fhmnoe — the  saving  gcaoejof  sudi 
or  sudi  another  snrj^ice !  Grave  men  ar^ivaag  their  time  and  th^ 
scissors  torcntlaiig  out  patterns -which  shsdl  k^p  the  goMen  mean 
hetweai  Protestantism  and  Papistitie.  The  imi^brmi  humour  sA 
Quakerism,  which,  once  iq>on  a  time, ^'ionnd  peace"  and  hore 
testimony  in  **  black  hoods  and  green  aprons ''  ^r  Wxnoien  Friends, 
is  up  in  the  market.  Henceforth,  no  piety  is  to  pass  as  aneb, 
save  it  has  been  bAlUmarhed  by  Patented  I  nteipreters  of  iT^adUion ! 
There  are  to  be  d^rees  in  coat  oeUars  jis  w>dl  .as  in  •copes ; 
^)gmas  are*  to-  benyasbdiized  by  ike  etitiaf^-^iem  /^-^^toes ;  And 
every  maid*s  or  matron's  hopes  of  reaching  the  Delectable  MioMntaioa, 
and  the  golden  Land  beyooid,  are  to  be  set  down  as  ''ilow,"  past 
the  power  of  Bynod  or  Oofmicil  to  Tsiae,— 4f,  having  ii^ssod  lan 
examination  nnder  JCiss  Lambert,  i  £hat  gentkwomaoi  decides ;  that 
her^boimetLheloBgs  to  a. heterodox  rpcDoi,  mikat^^^^naifmd:^ 
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her  mantle  is  Pagan.  N.6. — An  end  is  to  be  pnt  to  all  India 
shawls,  China  crapes,  Trichinopolj  chains,  or  Smyrna  silks :  and 
by  this  Protection  will  reap  a  twofold  profit. 

I  have  been  much  struck,  Sir,  while  watching  my  Mrs.  Bell's 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  giving  her  neighbours  a  *  *  proper  dressing,  *  * 
to  observe  how  fervour  and  enthusiasm  can  never  remain 
stationary.  These  same  Sumptuary  Laws,  which  the  Post 
declares  that  England  will  have  revived,  were  coeval  with  sundry 
other  patronal  and  protective  engines : — Thumb-screws  and  the 
like.  I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  my  good  lady,  how  far  she  would 
desire  to  see  these  taken  in  hand,  to  rehviko  *^that  Mrs.  Ogle" 
for  the  bird-pf-Paradise  tail  in  her  bonnet,  or  to  keep  Mr.  Thomas 
Fightington*s  waistcoats  moderate,  (which,  as  worn  at  present, 
are  enough  entirely  to  destroy  the  devotion  of  any  quiet  person  in 
Church).  My  question  gave  offence  ;  for  women,  though  willing 
to  argue  for  ever,  are  puzzled  by  an  illustration ;  get  angry  or 
stop.  "  No ;  she  hoped  she  was  too  good  a  Christian  for  such 
wickedness  as  that ! — but  she  did  think  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  make  people  make  a  suitable  appearance,  so  long  as  they  were 
allowed  to  spend  what  they  pleased  on  their  tables,  and  about 
their  houses.''  And  reasonable  enough,  too.  Mrs.  Bell  is  con- 
sistent in  her  notion  of  arranging  her  neighbours,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not !  Down  ought  to  come  all  the  balconies  of  houses 
inhabited  by  people  who  can't  pay  the  Income  Tax.  Individuals 
who  are  guilty  of  "  two  puddings,"  like  Sir  Balaam^  should  pay  a 
fine  to  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  ;  cooks  being  encouraged  to  inform. 
All  tea-pots,  tankards,  nosset-dishes,  and  such  like  superfluities 
above  the  permitted  numMr,  must  be  broken  up  (the  proprietor  to  be 
at  the  expense ! )  Precise  forms  to  be  issued,  to  be  filled  up  by  every 
householder — according  to  which  the  garnishing  of  garden  walks  is 
to  be  graduated ;  as  for  instance.  Oyster  Shells  for  the  Rector '3 
Lady,  Cockle  Shells  for  the  Curate's.  What  an  Elysium  of  Charity, 
Good  Neighbourhood,  and  Economy  is  opening  before  us !  As 
my  Wife  says — "  there  is  no  ascertaining  at  a  moment's  warning 
the  lengths  to  which  so  great  a  principle  may  not  be  carried  out."^ 
But  this  she  is  resolved:  to  see  it  diffused  in  her  own  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  indignant  cry  of  **  Stuff!"  which  has  been  long  ere  this 
raised  by  such  as  mistake  their  own  arguments  illustrated  for  the 
irony  of  a  shabby  old  Latitudinarian,  discomfits  me  as  little,  as  I 
hope  it  does  you,  Sir.  Nay,  it  is,  in  some  sort,  an  "  Imprimatur.'* 
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For,  indeed,  what,  more  or  less,  let  me  venture  to  ask,  are 
Sumptuary  Laws  ? — ^the  project  of  tHeir  reyival,  not  to  be  seriouslj 
attacked  or  defended,  but  to  be  dealt  witb  in  sarsnet  phrase,  for 
the  use,  e<Hnfort,  and  enlightenment  of  Elderly  Ladies.  The 
Morning  PosU  we  trust,  with  its  accustomed  elegance,  will  recog- 
nise the  suitability  of  my  style  to  my  subject, — even  though  it  call 
me,  as  it  once  £d  Napoleon,  **  that  amhitious,  hut  undoubtedly 
talented,  enemy  to  Established  Order.' \ 


THE  WORKS  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR,» 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  form  of  composition  adopted 
by  Mr.  Landor.  Of  these,  the  chief,  perhaps,  is,  that  it  enables  a 
man  who  has  not,  on  many  subjects,  arrived  at  positive  opinions, 
to  dispute,  as  it  were,  with  himself,  in  presence  of  the  public,  and 
get  credit  for  whichever  side  of  the  argimient  happens  to  be  most 
popular.  Not  that  Mr.  Landor  has  much  availed  himself  of  this 
privilege.  He  loves  to  speak  out,  and  therefore,  the  veil  and 
shelter  of  dialogue  are  frequently  of  no  service  to  him.  Occasionally, 
when  a  notion  suggests  itself  to  his  mind,  of  whose  character  and 
value  he  is  doubtful,  though  he  determines  to  give  it  vent,  the 
accommodating  forms  of  conversation  come  opportunely  to  his  aid 
and  enable  him  to  deliver  himself  of  the  strange  birth  without 
those  intellectual  throes  to  which  an  author,  imder  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  subjected. 

Generally,  however,  he  is  less  solicitous  to  put  forward  new 
opinions  than  to  correct  those  already  in  circulation.  Both  in 
philosophy  and  literature  he  appears,  therefore,  most  frequently 
as  a  critic,  wedded  to  no  theory,  but  intent  upon  sifting,  in  all 
things,  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  and  bringing  about  a  truce,  if 
not  a  treaty  of  alliance,  between  the  possessors  and  vendors  of 
both.  But  Mr.  Landor  is  a  rough  peace-maker.  He  does  not 
betake  himself  to  those  subtle,  insinuating,  winning  processes 
which  throw  a  spell  over  the  understanding  and  lead  men  blind- 
fold, whether  right  or  wrong,  to  whatever  point  the  author  would 
have  them  reach  ;  but,  taking  the  disputants  forcibly  by  the  ears, 
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be.  tlinnls  ihMv.ioto  mk  indosiKd,  frtos' tpfaieh^tliej.  caanot  gsk 
cm;  and  bids^tttam.  ■puwumidait^ : tlieir  diflhreneeg  as^  f^il^mtfym*^ 
slUe  and:  live  tiMsccilovward  is  tmntji     y^Uk  idmM-  s«tco8»  tlin 
nttAod  is  l&ely  to  bo  attonded,  in  tU»  eaae^  iinr  oxMople,  of  Beetst 
and  partieB,  we  need  not  saj.      Bnlltei«ide?  iwrv  worsl^per^ 
of  one  prmeiple  or  (^kiioii^  8«ckae«iar.  att  cawa  taalce  vp  tlm 
^iaUtyvof  partyv  9fe  inseouble  to*  cnBecde^    Hkytrnke  in  ngh^ 
earnest  the  business  of  thia  life,  and  tt!e«ia  att who  laogli  «t  it^aa: 
triflers.      Wit,   therefore,   makes  no  impression    on  them,  and 
though  severe  satire  may  gall  their  flanks  it  will  not  turn  them 
from  their  coarse  or  impede  their  progress.    And  the  reason  is, 
that  they  are  deaf  to  the  explosions  of  merriment  taking  place 
around  them -;  and  if  they  beh^d  iSlae  Hps^moror  are  more  l^ely 
to  fancy  that  it  is  in  approbation  ^mn  in  censure. 

Yeify^  ^HBwd  thinkers  are  often  oat  in  'appfeeiatiag  tha  ektmfeAis 
of  populaiity.  Tbay  tell  you,  tluUr  toobtaia  a  bald  on  tiie  iaajo*ity», 
atwriter  maair  be  suggeative,  thai'  is,  fuU  o£.  onblewn  thoughto^i 
which,  transplanted  into  the  minda  of  oiAa&s  mnt,  nay  luifc^d  ancb 
flooriBh  there.  Mr»  Laodeir  is  suek  a  writer,  and  be  is mt  popular*. 
His^  pagisa  aboiaid  e^ry  wh^e  with  su^estioasf  with  the^  fineatr 
^nbryos  of  thought^  mth  (MPiginal  oonoeptions,  and  images  with, 
new  oombinationis  generally  in  good  taate,  SDoaetittea  in  ImmI«  with, 
bold  judgments  of  men  aai  things,  with  enlarged  views^.  dash«dr 
and  alkyed  by  eoaiser  malerialsf  sueh  as  expressioasi  aUasiona,, 
jests,  sAd  ooeaaionally  protraeted  passages-  which  true  refine- 
ment nmst  oobdenuu  Ub  looks  forward  and  backwtird  over  the 
great  fidid  of  huaianity,  and  by  eKattuniag  what  H  has  produced^, 
so  far  as  yet  cultivated,  seeks  to  diyine  the  nattare  of  the  cr^  tO\ 
be  expected  from  its  untried  sections. 

The  tery  fanksr  of  such  a  writer  might  be  expected  to  act  as  a. 
recommendation^  beiiig,  as  they  are,  the  faults  of  wit  betrayed  by 
indulgenoe  into  too  great  lieense.  Conscious  of  being  quite  at- 
home  with  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  standing  in  no» 
awe  of  critieasm,  he  allows  his  fanoy  to  nm  riot  that  he  may 
show  hiSi  entire  independence,  and  even  conducts  it  oecasionaUj 
into  holes  and  corners  which  we  would  prefer  not  entering.  Thia 
is  a  mistake,  criticism  is  good  when  it  is  honest,  when  it  praisea 
heartily,  and  condemns  with  reluctance,  as  Mr.  LukUNr's  own 
critioism  generafiy  does*  We  say  generally,  because  in  the  case 
of  the  French  he  seems  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  rooted. 
disMkoy  yihkih  inclines  him  systematically  to  c&parage  nearly 


iaiklg^  aiijvpfuitlnility.for<  Hm*^  paoj^^i  .iMiAi  ^V*  f>oa^i  a  kddBg, 
seBBe  of  j^itice^  .T^.  fikouid  Jiemftftle  iavcoodttflui  them:  ao*^p0reciipto»> 
r%  avik  eotirel^.aA'Mr.  Lmdor  djoM;i' 

Werwere  sn^Fingv  ho#everi  tba4  !&  criticisjik  Mn  Laad^  pwse» 
ua^gnidgmgly,  and  0]%  eondemMf  beoauM  Ilia  judgm^oit  oonpela 
bdsw  No  majar  •t&KOwa:iiioi»  zest  into  his '  eukgj-  o£  other'  imterBi 
which  ^aigfaas^  hii^  our  (^inion^  a  lu^.dind  litboifttlfioiil,^  at^ieDiljT 
oakn  awlumfaiied  ioi  reflect  ait  forms  o£i  bea«tji^>  eirect  wheu  emsi*- 
naiBK^feom  a&  e&cmj^  This^  is  a  rave/m«:iiynuieh  raro:  thaar 
gauQS)  foT' geoinfl  is^  not  alwafs^  gaiferott»;.huf  Mr*  La«lor'si> 
upon  the^irhQ^  is^  He  n^,.  na  <Lt«^tr  baveh]0r>a»lipathiieSj>  and 
&lditdmpoisibl^t-Hi8ti^i»  dbea  noti#— ta  regaisd  the  chttBsaaiMl 
pve6«nk>ntfiof:aUiime0;wiih  eqaal'mind;  hut  > with,  etitreiaelj  £e^ 
dOBc^tioiiBwot  thiiik  it  will  be  found  thai'  the^  wumih  (^^genMMr 
Mrits^hiMiMirte  ejtmpathy  and  setsrhb.adntratieD;  in.  a  gloWv 

The  masi  prominent  thought;  in.  nearly  aH  greats  writevs  dis« 
doses  the  desire  to  prODu>t»  tho^  peaaa  aad  tranj^^uiUity  of  ncniikind.. 
Sren^theifiiOst  dntiBgiiishttd  ioiaiora  nouvidied  avi^t*  the  strife- 
Oiitiie  Agora,  and  rcodeised  fierce  hf  perpetaalf  ofipotttion^  infused 
into theismost tempestuous,  harangues. a  hatred: of  violenoe  and 
bloodshed.  This  is  trosy  especially  of  Pemosfihenes.  It  i»  true 
afaoiof  tho>.  Modem  ^^vIhoj approached  hitti^  nearest!  in  chafaetcr — 
MUtoa  ;  andil  is.eqvidly  true^of  the  distdbguishied  speakers  of  (Mir 
OMFaday^  not  oaot  c^  whom  is  fouod'  to  sympathise  with  the  dis*^ 
tmrberst'of  the  world  sire^se^  It 'does  not,  consequaitly^  sttrprise^ 
us  to  find  a  genius  Hke^that  of  Mr.  Leader,  purely  literary>  allyix^ 
itself  with  thsipaccfie  sentiment  imd  inteighiag.  wi^  the  voice  of  Belt 
lona  herself  against  the  wars  and  deyastations  of  auction.  The. 
remiarkabletlmig.is^to  see  the  feeling  runliW^. golden  thread 
tinrottfh  Ihe  eompositioiis  of  a  whole  li^  and  thaiy  too^  in  spite  o£ 
a  naturolljr  maitkl  Bfint,.  quick  to  resent^  impetaous  to  etzecute, 
inipported^by- great  physical  efwrgy^  and  a<dbaire  of  health  which 
fa&s  tolhe  lot  of  few^  This,  we  say,  i«  semethJAg  remarkabley 
and.ca»onlyb«.attnbuted  to  the  force  of  eoMriotioa  overcoming 
passioAB  andpopensitiestand  making^wa^r.fcm.the  sure  deductiona 
ofreaseft. 

We  lUluded  at  the  outset  to  ^e  aflhrantagea  inherent  in  the 
particidar  modiffeaition  of  diakgne  to  which  Mr.  LaiMUr  has  almost 
exdusiyely  con&aed  himself*  There  are  ako^eomie  dtsadvantagesy 
and  on  these^  we  shall  imiqlx\  alighdy  before  we  discuss  their. 
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opposites.  The  scene  sliifts  incessantly  dirough  almost  all 
countries  and  ages ;  numerous  characters  are  brought  upon  the 
stage ;  a  world  of  varying  interests)  opinions,  thoughts,  feelings 
and  passions  are  discussed,  until  the  reader,  amazed  and  dazzled 
bjr  the  Hch  and  ever-progressing  pageant,  scarcely  remembers 
where  he  is.  He  finds  his  attention  solicited  by  too  many  topics. 
Too  vast  a  call  is  made  upon  him  for  knowledge*  He  has  to 
look  about  him,  to  inquire,  to  read,  to  reflect,  before  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  cope  with  Mr.  Lander's  interlocutors,  and 
relish  the  grave  or  pleasant  things  which  they  so  frequently 
have  to  say.  Had  the  dialogues  been  all  supposed  to  pass 
between  our  contemporaries,  the  study  of  one  would  have  facilitated 
the  comprehension  of  the  next,  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to 
appreciate  all  its  delicacies.  The  questions  discussed,  however 
numerous,  would  have  been  all  linked  together  by  an  intellectual 
synchronism.  Character  would  have  thrown  light  upon  character, 
subject  upon  subject,  till  something  like  a  system  had  been 
developed.  This  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Plato's  dialogues.  A 
long-lived  man  might  have  conversed  with  every  one  of  his  charac- 
ters, and  heard,  and  easily  written  out  aU  that  he  has  left  us. 
The  questions,  too,  were  all  of  the  day,  and  therefore,  though 
sometimes  exceedingly  abstruse,  sometimes  trifling,  sometimes 
even  objectionable,  they  belonged  essentially  to  the  time  which 
tiiey  now,  therefore,  serve  to  iUustrate.  Cicero,  also,  whom  we 
would  not,  in  other  respects,  compare  with  Plato,  on  this  point 
resembles  him,  his  interlocutors  being  all  his  countrymen,  and 
belonging  to  his  own  day ;  for  which  reason,  though  there  be  little 
that  is  really  conversational  in  his  dialogues,  we  sometimes  per- 
suade ourselves  that  they  are  but  the  shadows  of  things  which  once 
really  were.  Lucian  is  the  father  of  the  obviously  imaginary  dia- 
logue, and  his  compositions,  though  neither  profound  nor  philo- 
sophical, have  still  so  unquestionable  a  touch  of  nature  about  them, 
so  much  wit,  sportiveness,  and  vivacity,  that  we  almost  fwget  the 
scene  and  the  speakers,  and  fancy  ourselves  dealing  with  realities. 
Among  the  circumstances  which  tell  in  favour  of  Mr.  Landor*s 
plan  is  the  variety  of  interest  it  has  enabled  him  to  excite.  A 
certain  number,  for  example,  of  the  Conversations  take  place  in 
Ancient  Greece,  and  are  designed  to  develope  many  of  those  senti- 
ments and  ideas  which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  These  address  themselves  to  scholars,  though  not 
exclusively.     Since  we  have  known,  even  ladies  to  peruse  the 
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Greek  dialogues  with  pleasure.  But  in  these^  as  in  all  other 
productions  of  genius,  there  are,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
several  strata  of  meaning,  and,  contrary  to  what  takes  plac^  in 
the  material  world,  it  is  the  furthest  from  the  surface  that  is 
sometimes  most  prolific  of  life  and  beauty.  Mr,  Landor  has  gone 
through  Greek  literature,  not  with  a  net  ^t  his  heels  to  drag  after 
him  «dl  that  he  could  catch,  hut  with  an  infinitely  susceptible 
mind  adapted  to  receive  and  give  back  the  fragrance  which  rests 
habitually,  like  a  cloud,  on  that  department  of  human  knowledge. 
He  does  not  imitate,  but  thinks  and  speaks  in  a  kindred  spirit. 
To  relish  completely  therefore  this  section  of  his  works,  it  is 
necessary  to  possess  much  instruction,  to  be  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  relations  of  the  ancient  world,  to  have  a  love  for  the 
creations  of  art,  and  to  have  studied  the  earlier  history  of  civilisa- 
tion, not  as  a  pedant,  but  as  a  gentleman.  In  most  writers  the 
characters  of  antiquity  are  mere  abstractions — ^things  which  repel 
familiarity — cold,  stately,  and  distant  in  sympathy  as  in  tinjes. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  works  which  undertake  to 
initiate  youth  in  this  part  of  knowledge.  There  is  often  no  more 
passion  or  life  in  them  than  in  a  collection  of  algebraic  signs  ;  and 
even  in  works  of  more  pretension,  in  histories  expected  to  be  read 
by  men,  the  same  frigid  erudition  and  antithesis  of  vitality  are 
found.  In  the  ♦*  Imaginary  Conversations*'  the  Greeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  not  only  Greeks,  but  men  and  J  women  invested  with  all 
the  feelings  belonging  to  them, — alive  to  all  the  influences  around 
them, — gay,  thoughtful,  sportive,  impetuous,  calm  and  speculative 
by  turns.  Look  at  the  dialogue  between  Epicurus  and  two  ladies 
in  his  garden :  it  convinces  us  that  Mr.  Landor  has  felt,  in  read- 
ing Plato,  the  omission  which  we  have  often  noticed,  and  else- 
where pointed  out ;  for  the  descriptions  and  pictures  commonly 
wanting  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  are  here  introduced — ^with  profu| 
sion,  shall  we  say  ? — ^nay,  not  so,  but  with  judicious  liberalityl 
From  the  first  rapid  view  of  their  literature,  it  would  almost  seent 
as  though  the  Greeks  were  indifferent  to  external  nature.  But 
were  they  ?  Socrates  once  said  jocularly  of  himself  that  he  went 
seldom  into  the  country  because  he  could  learn  nothing  from  fields 
and  trees.  Had  we  known  him  only  from  this  speech,  he  would 
have  appeared  to  us  a  sort  of  wise  alderman,  talking  gloriously 
over  hock  and  turtle,  with  a  keen  eye  for  his  ledger,  and  a  keener 
for  political  influence.  But  the  old  gentleman  had  a  right  to 
make  free  with  himself,  and  to  jest  at  Mb  own  expense.     But  was 
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he  oareteds  of  Tuvftl  b^aniy?  Did  he  mthiw  Ntftape  abd  Boli- 
tade  ?  If  wo  vMitoh  flhu^  his.  ^erea]K>iii  ire  .shall  ^sd,  ihact 
like  Isaac  he  ^lo^ed  io  «iedh«fte  ki  the  ^aLcb  at  eveBtide,  to  atat^ 
himself  vtaAw  a  «preadiiig  tree,  and  lihere,  with  the  chirp  of  the 
grasflho^ers  in  his  eavs,  and  the  wind  whastlipg  -thrwigh  the 
houghs  ahocpe,  to  watch  the  waves  of  the  Sareaic  Gulf,  as  thej 
came  in  imaWsag  and  flashing  hy  the  idiarp,  well- wooded,  pnxnon- 
tones  of  Salamis.  In  war,  toe,  he  was  omn  leand  kite  «tn^ht 
strolling  about  the  preeinets  of  the  eamp^  gustng  at  Ihe  .surround* 
ing  woods,  or  watdimg  1^  ulent  mardi  of  lk»  oonstellatiena. 
Had  he  possessed  the  weahh  of  Epiouras  he  would  hare  probably 
boi^t  or  j^nted  as  fine  a  garden,  though,  lihe  hiDi>  he  would 
have  ohos^i  for  it  a  spot  near  "the  eifty,  wd  been  quite  as  careful 
to  have  moist  patches  in  it,  €iat  he  might  enjoy  Uie  fragranoe  of 
those  lowers  I  the  fayourites  of  Ihe  Athenian  pe<^,  whidi.oar 
own  great  poet  has  desenhed  as 

**  Sweeter  thaii  the  lids  of  Jiino^  eyes^ 
Op  Cytherea's  breafli." 


We  adwrt  to  this  PkitOBic  peisooaf^e  heeause  throughoiat  Mr* 
Landor '«  *  *  Epionxiu* '  theveiure  ailent  Tetoenoe^  and  AUusicms  to  Iho 
Phcedms.  The  irery  mythologioal  fsUes  winch  Socrates  and  his 
young  Mesii  tatsed  to  and  ^  betaieen  iJtt«w  arc  here  touched 
upon  also*  Grithyia>  ihe  vaAiem  of  the  im*&  mind*  meats  ns  in 
both  dkdogaes;  and  the  reader  who  is  familiar  wAth:the  &mr<m& 
of  Athens  mij^  in  fact,  peihaps,  haiiie  liho^gM^  it  m  omisaioA 
had  her  story  been  quite  oferkK^Lod.  Buit  oan  we  acc4^  Mr. 
Landor*s  interpvetatioB  of  Epionntt  himsdlf  ?  Perhi^  we  may. 
though  with  some  little  reserratiott.  He  filled  ^>aU^  tbe^wele 
ma^ed  oatior.him  by  his  |Mrind|il0s::  he  wa#  genesally  u^^fight 
as^anindividiial,  exndiledin.dUiihecaDto.'and  daties  of  frienddoojiw 
andipM^k^y  left  behind  him,.  wboK  he  ^ied,  more  regrets  ,imd 
BtreamiBg^eyes^l^ian  any  o^nv  pfaikeofiher^  Ye^  Ef»ouruit  was  a 
bad  cittaan^  1^  phfloaopl^  was  selfishness  i  it  wi1hd;rew  laeiit 
from  wbatktcaJkd  the  «area  of  anlntion ;  it  AonriBhed  in  Ihem 
hahits  of  mind  incMifiatiU&e  mAi  pnUie  life;  it.  cendered  ihcm 
eontemflatbFe,  cetiniig,  and  £ar  <the  mo«b/^M(rt  effamiiKate,  and  left 
the  hoRnesSiOf  the  «tate^«itii*el^  to  other  hwidc*  It  was  aaort  of 
phyoiophioal  aonaebiam  in  which  ihB  indnlgenoe  of  sense  ^knd 
imaginaticn  and  ik»  «penlatiiTe  profnBsity  was.  BubstiAaAed  ^ 
anstese  doFotins.     Me  low  ^gardens  t>\»aelnMi  hut  m^:  d«oM 
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whe^ierinaxKy  t)tiiearili«ni!iiat^6f  EfdeHv'vi^.conHro^  to  pass 
our  liirefi.  Pleasant  and  swee^;  it  no  doubt  i»  to  lirten  to  the 
i^lai^  of  foiii]^aiii8».  the  soags  of  biidd,  to  the  breath  of  Spring 
among  grores  and  Ihioheta,  iEmd  above  idl,  to  the  murmur  of  sweet 
voices  modulate  by  adfoclibn.  But  -firom  "diia^  S^bante*a  Piuradiae 
the  heart  wcndd  soon  yoam  to  break  »vra^  to  ei^oy^e^pleasiure 
of  conflict,  luid^to' be  stirred  by  l^ose^fM^rfoIieiaottonsfwhieh  caai 
be  experienced  nowhere,  tbut  in  lixe  woM.  Sio^teide  ia  a  fine 
^ing  to  reliixe'to,  bat  not  to  laate  iin*;  and ^fem:,  Tsery  fair  minds 
indeed  oan  bear  long  'to  eonaert  Trith  it.  Mr,  Lander  Imnself 
has  not  been  'an  andborbe,  ihoo^  4ie  iiaa  ve^nquished  all  the 
prosped;s  of  puMie  life»  and  -made  inuneMe  sacrifices^  in  order 
to  devote  his  time  to  the  woiicii^  of  'the^qnamy  of  his  own  n»nd. 
This. conduct,  sometimea  wiae>aad  prMBOwtnal^  in  tm  individual, 
would  be  permeioas  in  a  widdy^pread  sect,  beoause  it  woidd 
betray  into  inactivity  n^  only  oidoulateld  to  be  naefol  in  the 
ordinary  bustle  of  IHe.  Shere  should,  in  fact,  be  no  «eets  in 
philoitfophy,  which  is  proper^  an  art  baaed  on  the  idioflynoraoies 
of  an  individual.  Thai  whidi  ean  be  transmitted  is  of  little 
value,  it  being  an  ova  which  invariatily  takes  ihe  figure  of  the 
mould  into  which  it  hafvpens  to  itM*  The  {oBowers,  therefore, 
of  Ej^cunis  were  no .  'mate  IJ^kswreaDS  tiian  we  are,  .'sinoe  though 
they  agreed  'with  iheir  .aekhowiedged  master  on  some  pmnts, 
they  departed  fifom  him;most'WBddiy'in  others,  and  made  an^appli- 
oation>of  his  doetrine,  agatfts^wiiieh,  had  he  lived,  he  woidd  have 
most  eameatlypFDftesiiBd. 

There  are  many  o&esi^nnongiibis  class  of 'BialQguesi;6  which 
we  coidd  have  wished  tovefi^  but  we  foribear,  and  confine' our- 
aehes  to  the  one»  carwo^shQsdd'rather^say,  perhaps,  two — ^between 
^sop  and  Bhodope.  We  know  of  faw  tilings  more  subtle  or 
refined.  It  deiMibpea  tk  pee^ar  ^hasift  of  the  passion  fof  love, 
i?hen  nenetratii^  through  i3k»  outward  integuments,  whieh-  may 
be  nabiivalfy  uneo«y^,  or  Iwttered  by  fame  it  attaches  itself  to 
l^at  inward  ^ssenaa  oa&ed  the  soul,  and  Tatues  'the  huric  and  the 
'shell  for  Jheygcisaa  Jkwtnel  which  ^ttaj^  contain.  Bli<»hipe  is  a 
inagmficent  cieatbn^  nnr  k  iSsop  at-all-libsB  remarks^lew  Had 
Bomeltialian'fBiiiter,  equal  to  Buoli'Ccnoeption0,poastrayedbothQn 
eanvass,  iiwy  woidd,  4)yvitianr  Imtii  and  beenty,  have  excited 
ftdmiration  in  iiboiiBands-  who  itA^  «prei«lt  know  little  or  nothing  of 
Miem.  The  paiofaer  wvika  rfor  tbd  pitkdiet,  and  leaves  it  vnolhing 
^nt  tfa^  task  gS  iodoleht  ^eB^Q^HoenrU      'Bhe  autiwr  ^uiTitee  it  to 
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intellectual  exertion,  and  compels  it,  if  it  would  relish  his  creations, 
to  B.smst  in  giving  them  colour  and  consistency.  Our  imagination 
must  go  out  along  with  his  imagination,  and  stand  by  while  it 
breathes  upon  the  dry  bones  and  bids  them  live*  But  this,  to 
ft  certain  extent,  is  toil,  and  the  idle  refuse  to  undertake  it. 
Hence,  "  :^sop  and  Rhodope'*  have  not  yet  found  the  place  they 
deserve  in  the  popular  mind,  though,  being  very  pleasant  persons, 
we  think  they  will  by  degrees  make  their  way  to  it. 

When  the  works  of  a  voluminous  writer  are  collected  and  placed 
before  us  in  a  very  condensed  form,  we  are  somewhat  reminded  of 
the  dwarfing  of  the  giant  spirits  in  Pandemonium.  That  which 
filled  whole  shelves  and  showed  as  many  gilded  backs  as  the  year 
does  months,  now  comes  to  us  modestly  in  a  leash  of  volumes, 
challenging  to  themselves  little  space*  But  when  we  examine  the 
chariacterS)  we  perceive  that  the  whole  thing  is  there.  Thus  we  find 
the  substance  of  that 'charming  volume,  "The  Pentameron,*' 
compressed  into  comparatively  few  pages  of  the  present  edition. 
But  literature  and  typography  are  two  different  things.  What  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  latter  ^ould  be  called,  and  of  course  with 
much  propriety,  a  very  little  work,  the  former  would  perhaps  boast 
of  as  a  great  work,  which  ought  consequently  to  fill  a  correspond- 
ing space  in  the  world's  estimation.  And,  with  regard  to  the 
Pentameron,  we  adopt  the  creed  of  this  latter  personage,  not  by. 
any  means  disputing  with  typography  the  truth  of  its  proposition 
in  its  own  sense:  the  Pentameron,  as  to  bulk,  is  really  a  waistcoat 
pocket  affair,  and  it  would  do  some  waistcoat  pockets  great  service 
if  found  there.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  companion  to  take  into  the 
fields,  to  sit  down  with  under  an  oak,  or  to  turn  over  leisurely  as, 
with  one  leg  across  the  other,  we  support  ourselves,  half  leaning 
half  sitting,  on  a  sunny  rock,  shelving  down  into  the  sea.  This  we 
mention,  because  it  is  really  a  solecism  to  read  the  Pentameron  by 
a  sea-coal  fire.  It  is  not  a  winter  book  at  all.  Its  characters  and  its 
descriptions,  its  criticisms  and  its  poetical  flights,  each  and  all  of 
them,  carry  us  to  Italy,  with  its  balmy  atmosphere,  and  scenery  of 
unrivalled  richness  and  variety.  But  the  great  fascination,  after 
all,  is  in  the  light  and  sunshine  which  go  glancing  and  playing 
over  rocks,  and  waves,  and  forests,  and  human  faces,  till  they 
seem  almost  transparent,  and  impart  to  nature  and  man  an 
appearance  of  candour  which  neither  of  them  always  possesses 
in  Italy.  But  the  semblance  is  there,  and  we  enjoy  it  as  a  picture, 
and  they  who  have  not  actually  seen  it  themselveB  may  get  some 
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Bodon  of  it  from  the  Pentameron.     Does  any  one  of  our  readers 
doubt  this  ?     Let  him  take  his  stick  in  his  hand,  and  accompany 
the  Canonico,  Petrarca  from  £occacio*s  table,  all  the  way  to  the 
Church  of  Oertaldo,  and  observe  the  merry  groups  that  frisk  and 
twine  about  it  during  the  half  hour  immediately  before  mass. 
We  confess,  to   have  always  nourished  a  sort  of  partiality  for 
Petrarca,  with  his  frank  democratic  notions,  and  exalted  rhapso- 
dies about  love.     And  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  is  the  type 
of  bis  classt     An  enthusiastic  nature  is  the  root  of  all  sorts  of 
passions,  some  of  which  betake  themselves  to  the  worship  of 
Liberty,  while  their  brethren,  perhaps,  are  equally  assiduous  at 
the  shiine  of  Beauty.      Thus  Petrarca  devoted  himself  to  the 
Roman  republic  and  to  Laura,  idealising  both,  and  casting  around 
then^  a  halo  of  loveliness,  which  was  by  no  means  imaginary, 
though  no  eyes  but  those  ef  affection  could  discover  it. 
.    The  pentameron,  taken  altogether,  is  a  strange  book,  exhibiting 
the  utmost  self-devotion  in  the  author,  since  it  is  clear  that  he 
cared  not  in  writing  it  to  how  small  a  circle  he  addressed  himself. 
He  knew  well  that  it  would  prove  caviare  to  the  general ;  first, 
because  they  can't  understand  it ;   and  second,  because  they 
wouldn't  take  the  trouble  if  they  could.     A  large  poftion  of  it  is 
Dutch  to  them.   What  do  they  know  about  the  ^*  Inferno  ?''   What 
about  Dante's  Ghibelline  leanings  ?     How  little  even  about  Pe- 
trarca s  connection  with  Rienzi  ?     Nay,  Boccacio's  own  works, 
BO  popular  once,  so  widely  read,  so  many  times  translated,  have 
slipped  at  length  out  of  public  notice,  and  are  piled  up  with  the 
grand  things  to  be  brought  forward,  like  heir-loom  plate,  on  high- 
days  and  holidays  only.     Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Catullus,  to  be  sure, 
have  got  their  readers,  and  therefore  the  criticisms  on  them  may 
be  read  with  interest.     But  by  how  many  ?     It  was  formerly,  and 
still  we  believe  is,  somewhat  imcommon  to  do  justice  to  Ovid,  be- 
cause there  is  a  prescriptive  way  of  judging  of  genius  which,  in 
truth,  is  no  judgment  at  all,  but  only  servile  repetition  pf  what 
ethers  have  said.     This,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not 
the  principle  lapon  which  criticism  is  based  in  the  Pentameron. 
Ovid  is  there  placed,  where  he  ought  to  be,  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  poets,  for  imagination,  fancy,  and  inexhaustible  interest: 
his  great  work,  a  sort  of  mythological  Arabian  Nights,  only  lacks 
expansion  to  be  the  most  charming  series  of  tales  in  the  world ; 
as  it  is,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  match  it,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  literature^     In  his  appreciation  of  Catullus  and  Lucretius 


abo^  Mr/ ItfuiicHP  dtti^BiB  fiwn  most  evilnn^  tkoi^v  if  &ej  hegrtl 
lmn,.mlh'hi8SoiiaEoot,'rbh,.andtfleizibleToiee^  ]^^  tl]Bir*diw6 
verses^  they  wonldy  periiaps,  fiod  liia  racitatian  mon  oeB^eiB^ 
than  B.l^kmed  eommentaiy. 

But  tbe  aacitBte  are  onl j  dkcuBsed  hj  the  w»j  in  tiie^  Penta« 
meroiL;  the  principal  (d)ject  ia  to  place  ^e  oharaoteis  of  thtee 
men,  Ihose  of  Dante,  Petcaroa,  and  Boeeacio,  in  iheir  proper  light 
befoire  the  publio.  That,  sm  say,  is  what  is  aimed  at,^  though,  in 
regasd  to  Bante,  Mr.  Landor  is  sometimes,  we* think,  move  severe 
than  just.  Not  that  we,  by  any  mean%  aoe^tthe  cuxnsnt  estimate 
of  that  poet,  or  desire  to  see  him  {^aoed  on  the  same  level  wiih 
Milton,  or  eren*  higher — ^as  he  is  by  some  crities  ;  hut  we  eiaim  to 
him  the  ensdit  of  hawng  written  conuderably  more  good  poetoy 
than  Fetrarca;  and  Boccacio  are  willing  in  the  Pentameron  to  allow* 
The  plan  of  tiiework  is  exceedingly  ingenioas.  The  pest  >  comes 
to  visit  hb  friend  whim  he  was  lying  ill  in  his  house  nearOestaldo. 
Both  were  growing:  old,  aud  had  written  most  of  liuise  woite  by 
which  they  are  known  to  posterity.  The  cu'OunBtances  of  their 
meeting,  the  small  delicate  touches  by  whicii  Iheir  Menddiq>  for 
eaxdx  other  is  indicated,  the  situation  o^]^caoio,  his  home,  his 
garden,  his  stable,  the  honest  affectionate  country  wench:  who 
serves  him,  her  htlmble  rustic  lover,  the  bold  Priar  Era  Biagio, 
who  plays  the  part  of  physician  to  our  audiorand  ccmfsssor  to  his 
maid;~-«ll  these  things  we  say,  and  much  more,  come  out 
admirably  in  the  course  of  the  work,  which,  Imd  Ihe  poets  whose 
mo^'itsrare  discuo^d,  been  anything  but  what  th^rwere,  foreigoersv 
mt»t  surely  haire  bsasome  popular.  But  they  who  take  alarm  at  the 
few  Latin-  and  Italian  vesrses,  are  frightened  by  a  ^wdow,.  ^H«e 
ne«dy  all  that  is  good  in  the  book  nmy  be  relished  whether  tiiey 
uiideiNStand  them  or  not.  We  allude  to  those  thoughts^  imi^ai^ 
comparisons,  refieotions,  maxims,  which  the^  author  piles  up  amid 
his  criticisms  to  give  them  weight  and  splendour.  Pew  !^giish* 
men  have  everunderstood Italy— *itshk^ory,. political  rations,  Hte* 
rature  and'  art,  as^ellc»  Mf«  LandoK  None,  we  ^ould  say^  sioee 
the  days  in  which  Sir  Heniy  Wotton  was*  ambassador  at  V^uoe; 
aud  in  ih»  Pentanaerxm,  more  ihan  elsevdiere,  we  feel  ^e.  resulU 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  other  widtor  with  whom  we  ai^ 
ae^[uaiisted  to  revivify  Betraiiea  and  Beocaoio  in  the  way  m  which 
they  are  here  bnught  to  lifb  again^and  plaeed  bodify  on  tiie  stages 
To  render  the  diffidence  between  them  less  perei^ble,  And  his 
<ma  task,  eonsequently,.more  d^cult^  Mr.  ILandnr'has  intreduised 
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mm;  ih&in&MimsB  of  "vdiidi,  l»m«i«r,  helwiibiitBdiiitiiljr t<y goawb 
agttliMNti.  The  fear  yntA,  lest  ho  skonld.  pneait  iitutTeaier  Wkh  a 
fiitta  and  Mb  eobo  ;  b«t  he  has  iK^done*  iMa,  Pel^anH^has  hia 
pemdiar  qualitieB,  and  Beeeaoio  hi& ;  and^  thtB^bn,  tiioiigh  ihey 
flgiree  0hem,  and,  when  they  di»igi«e,  ace  too^  affBefeionato  and 
Mendfy  to  dmrw  Idi^  diffetenees  with  a  sharp  edge,  wef  aoe  con^ 
sineus  -sU  along  that  we  aa^e  in  compoarf  mm  two  distbRt  indi* 
vidiKiB,  whoh»reActiffer«iitsfBtemef  tkoaghts  within^-expiaBssed' 
extmsaH J  hff  a*  diifeveiit  pby8iogiH>my,  manners^  haibits,  &m  yooiBf 
IfiAxf^  Ta  use  a-^rase  Emnewhat  haoknjed  in  our  cby,  the  Pen* 
tttitteron'kra  wevk  of  art ;  that  is,  has  been  eonstmoted  on  a -plan 
ri^yiy  cotteeired  and  most  Mj  dev^^i^ed.  The  pi>edoi(imaiit 
fMiug  is j^fowunesB,  -^loci^h: hereond  ikwm,  thefehea-spiinkling 
d  sadness^,  ths»  bjoontrast  to  render  the- j(^iB»r«a^paiiraA,  The 
story ^ Maria, tdd  wxthmiK^ feelings aod  unasaal neeeinFe  of  lan^ 
gaunge,  may  be  regarded  -as  a  soct  df  trsgedj  «f  iaoioeenee  of 
bot  too  firecpent  ociearr^ce  where  pnests  live  in  edUiaoy.  .  Nor 
asPB  individaids  so  raudh  to  blame  as  the-  Ohmrch,  idiidi,  bf  aada* 
ciouslyiBaiEkig  warnpstt  NatHre,-ezpiH9eshM*self  taneoeflsary  d^eat* 
In  one  way  or  another  Nature  triumphs  over  everything — our 
institutions,  laws,  and  superstitions  break  down  before  her. 

In  taste  and  temperament  Mr.  Landor  belongs  to  the  practical 
school  of  philosophy,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  highly 
imaginative  and  spiritual  class  of  writers  that  a  Greek  temple  bears 
to  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Hi»  proportions  are  regular,  and  his 
expressions  pre-eminently  clear.  You  can  seldom  misimda*stand 
him  ;  never^perhafs,  if  you  will  be  at  the  necessary  pidns  f  because 
he  confines  his  speculations  to  *'  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,"  and 
takes  no  notice  of  those  faculties  and  aspirations  which  ^nd  no 
resting-place  upon  all  the  vast  sphere  of  material  things,  but  project 
upwards  towards  the  unknown,  to  w^eh  they  have  the  siriH^est 
affinity.  A  wokkissde  op  of  diseusstoB  en^siudi  siibjvcts  would  be 
inanffmbie  ;  hot  we  loi«  to  see  seouka^'^peeiAc^ns  oveiitang  by 
a^  MatBphyraBiii atMWuphege,  whndbi  serves  them  in  lien  of  an  aerial 
feaspmtvm,  and  heaotyu^  oover»  thek'  pmtof  eenlaot  wilh^  the 
Bifiiiite;  f  hem  is,  as  w^  hacm  said,  fittle  or  se^dadng  of  t^s  in 
Mr.  liamAibr,  andtiim^  tsek  ef  s^taality  ishk  ohief  defeot.  His 
dttftttiob^  y^ma  tm i» dienatedr  spnngsfesai  ^n  foree  of  ^oqaence. 
Me  ia«eifroui^  bol^ln  a^^mxncot,  um^NRiag^  of  BanmBmm,  He  enlivens 
hisp«g«s/W3)lSi  wiVii^^  ansodote,  with  jests ;  he paases  adroMyftom 
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topic  to  topic ;  calls  in  to  his  aid  sometimes  sentiment,  sometimes 
passion,  sometimes  reason ;  displays  adegree  of  knowledge  rarely  pos- 
sessed by  an  author — ^a  familiarity  with  all  times,  and  nearly  all  coun- 
tries ;  aperfect  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  art  and  criticism.  These 
are  his  claims,  and  they  are  great  and  numerous,  to  public  attention. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  be  just  to  him,  though  we  have  been  eom* 
polled  to  pass  over,  unnoticed,  several  of  his  most  important  writ- 
ings, such  as  the  **  Letters  <^  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  and  the 
''  Examination  of  Williimi  Shakespeare,**  each  of  which  would 
justify  a  separate  article.  But  where  there  are  8o*many  remark- 
able productions,  some  must  have  the  preference,  and  this  is  ohe^ 
determined  by  chance — we  mean  the  chance  of  the  hour, — for  it 
was  certainly  our  intention  to  have  endeavoured,  at  least,  to  enter>^ 
tain  the  reader  with  some  account  of  his  Shakesperian  performance, 
which  ought  universally  to  be  read  in  this  country,  where  we,  very 
rightly,  look  upon  Shakespeare  as  one  of  the  greatest  expounders 
of  human  nature.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  repair  our  over- 
sight, as  those  are  not  works  of  a  season,  but  things  which  can 
afford  to  wait  till  critics  and  the  public  find  them  out,  when  the 
balance  of  benefits  will  decidedly  be  in  favour  of  the  two  latter; 
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Letter  VI. 

Dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,-?- 

The  fluttering  sensibilities  which  have  distinguished  your 
poor  friend  ever  since  her  introduction  to  this  valley  of  Tears,  were 
never  in  a  state  of  more  active  agency  than  at  the  present  moment; 
Suspense  impending,  stands  between  me  and  every  sober  thought 
— a  chaotic  confusion  involves  apparently  every  halcyon  dream — 
and  waters  my  pillow  with  the  tears  of  disturbance.  The  wings 
of  the  Dove,  my  dear,  are  desirable  ; — but,  checking  finite  repin- 
ings,  let  me  throw  together,  for  your  information,  a  few  of  the 
features  which  distinguish  the  moral  organisation  of  this  f  emiurk- 
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able  proTmce.  Happy  tiiey  in  'whom  the  abatractiye  faculties 
induce  peace  of  mind  I 

You  asked  me  to  ascertain  for  the  benefit  of  the  watchfully 
Christian  Society  at  Wailford,  how  far  Lady  Tallboys  is  received  / 
dubious  in  the  delicacy  of  your  own  charity,  to  what  measure  matrons 
to  'whom  the  virtue  of  England's  daughters  is  entrusted,  should 
hold  communion  with  one  so  conspicuous  ; — and  humbly  desirous 
of  the  guidance  of  aristocratic  example/  A  question  like  this,  my 
dear,  exuberates  beyond  the  boundaries  of  established  precepts:  and 
while  the  World's  opinion  is  what  no  one  ought  to  brave,  however 
summoned  by  the  pleadings  of  commiserative  Hiimimity,  it  reserves 
to  itself  the  power  of  holding  out  the  golden  sceptre,  by  which  a 
veil  of  oblivion  is  cast  over  the  follies  of  too  impulsive  Youth, 
eager  alas  !  (to  quote  Mrs.  Hemans*  **  Psyche,") 

To  foUow  wheresoe'er  the  flatterer  eiiigSy 

— and,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  allow  Dec(»rum*s  stately  self  to 
stand  eclipsed ! 

Moreover  the  rigidities  of  rural  censorioushess  melt  in  the 
more  liberal  metropolitan  atmosphere.  So  it  must  ever  be  ;  the 
sphere  widened.  The  bibulous  propensities  of  your  Mrs,  Wiggs 
would  here  merge  in  the  whirl  of  which  she  was  so  undistinguished 
an  atom.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Podd's  unbecoming  temper 
would  manifest  itself  as  an  evil  of  such  water,  in  an  orbit  where 
the  most  different  opinions  must  accustom  themselves  to  clash 
without  endangerment  to  concord.  This,  my  dear,  is  a  city's 
latitudinarian  side  :  but  I  am  daily  leamiug  to  tender  keen-sight- 
edness  with  charity,  and  to  veil  the  abstinence  from  levity  in  my 
own  person  with  the  smile  that  engages,  not  the  frown  which 
dooms  the  less  pure  to  hopeless  despair.  Rhadamanthus,  dearest 
friend,  was  no  Christian. 

According,  then,  to  the  milder  rule  of  *  *  *  *  pity  sug- 
gests that  the  past  of  Lady  Tallboys  should  be  merged.  The 
active  kindliness  of  her  disposition  warrants  the  hope  that  the  stray 
lamb  has  returned  to  a  sense  of  ^uprightness.  Every  appearance 
authenticates  this.  How  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
charity  is  Belgravia !  Her  breakfasts  are  sought  for  by  the  most 
luxurious  richercKis  ;  Cabinet  Ministers  take  part  in  them — their 
Ladies  too.  The  most  immaculate  among  the  Peerage  reciprocate 
companionship  in  vehicles  with  Lady  TaUboys.  Her  excellent 
aunt  (a  martyr  to  deafness)  never  quits  her  side  !     We  have  rea- 
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9&a  ibo  knovrilMit  ]ir«  NAlol^fl^sdfttnojM^hapa'iMtn  diwomnge^*^ 
who,  planning  the  cunningly-devised  bait  of  a  ^rnvrpaiBtod  imd&m 
ft>r  ^e  elHu«li' at  Gmgm»£.BxiA  Hill,  ioi:dbti«ss< hoped  i^hsy  (me  so 
^dh  tinder  eootributioiL     ''^Not  at  liome  to  maj  gm&tmAMil  "^' 

ims  ik»  dittsouvaging  aiiffiiw.     This  is  dtmm.     P ham 

moKs^lmbBd  a  stmage  anxiety  to  make  hfflsei£  aeqwnted  witk 
tilb  interesliag  yeasg  craatiMrQ,  ^  pale  as  the  Laitmiflai  lilies  hf 
Hlftepv«t  l«f«d  " — but  Itom.  a  tnwt  jndiaiauily  «eleeted,  dbagiKn%> 
iiiBeribed,  and  detfreved  at  the  deor  by  oivwkes^  bo  reBpome  ha» 
(veonied ;  and  we  sincwk  iscreaeiiigly  £roBi  undue  adrfoiecB.  At 
iUxe  time  of  our  ymit^  Lady  TailboyB'  wm  eiiitmg  for  her  pioioie  to> 
Mr.  Gvaftit — ddest^mii  of  the  Lady  of  LaggaUr  and  striyn^y  l&er 
hie  mMher,  with>  meustaciiea  si^radded.*  Be  wm  mounting 
the  stairs.  What  mniiifieent  patrons  are  tk&B«lgi«viai»!  IM*f 
monds  glistened  on  his  bosom.  ''  Is  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Pecker, 
whose  wisdom  rtpens  like  the  Sybil^s  books,*  and  whose  utterance 
becomes  mere  impeesn»a&  tfann  wrei,  (pai^  owing.' to  the  e(fblutiiin& 
of  a  dentist) — '*is  nothing  to  be  reserved  for  the  Awitegragy  &t 
Are  Idiose,  wont  of  old  to  Imk  in  their  gleani,.  and  Idnik  k  eneogh, 
now  toenter  upon  the  audacities  ef  rifsatey?  Am  ikm^vmeAtsxiA 
die  vielia  to  reeetve  htmouvs  'for  whseh  ooroneAs  might  be  prevnl  to 
oon<)end?  "  Who  ean  smBweac  thk*?  Our  eKpstriation  acquiiw 
comii^ney'with  eaoh  new  day's  ins^ht  into  the. condition  oi  losti 
Sn^ttud.  A  ansskm)  ef  Ife*.  George  Edbiia  to  Tingldniry  m 
oanvassed.     I  tlmli.:  haxt  sabmit» 

^ittnk  sot,  l»yvmver,  my  de^r,  ih&t  Belgswian  reisenral  hold» 
out  a  ptemtuni  to  the  erss^  impulses^oif  unholy  flame !  Itcaai 
judge  as  -^^n^  sm  pardon^  Next  doer  to  us  lodges  a  person  in  Tccy 
de^  tneuming,  whose  paiUidi^yattrattcdP^-'^^'scattentMik,  andi» 
asoribed'by  her  seanUiing  eye  to  (iie  artifidad  use  of.peudipoivrder^ 
An  assumed  downcastness  of  air,  intended  to^peopitiate,  iB'/enoai^ 
to  esxeite  th^  most  vivid  dit^^li^MUBe  among:  sHi  sefleeteie.  By 
devices- no  liBss^iisiidiMBvdid  Ninen  deL*Bndbs,  after  a^chRflterhwob 
yartvned  for  her  frailty,  memtaia  ker  empire^  over  liouia  tiift 
Eleventh  !  An  attempTto  Bpe»k  to  ini,.  was  at  enoe  peremf  toriiy 
Irowncd  asid^ ;  fox  eur  lan^ady  assu^s-  me  thai  na  one  ^leakft 
to  Mrs.  Drangtou'  I    Her  husiNiiid  i»  «bread — and  she  i^  cmnigned 

*  The  Editor  ia  ob%ed'out  of  justice  to  an  accomplished  artist,  to  reotii^^ 
a  sli^t  mistake  here  made  by  Miss  Rill.  The  Lady  Tallboys,  he  isassured^ 
never  stit^  to  Mr.  Qrant-^so  that  1^^  gentiemscn  with  moustadxes  and  dia^ 
mond  stttdis  remains  an' im^i^aiiiediudt. 
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to  oteiirity.     Hke  noBaa  lodgimg  mart  flfttbfy  j(»e>who'  im  later 

queaiBdiitin r.^iive  :  liie  penltesitial  sobe  oindelonto  which 

S^^d^der^  of  Mumeh  modc^ee^,  and  ieaetostR  thads  hmrvmssio 
dyrng'-mskeA  to  limii*    Mer  health  is  unpobed :  tbe  vme^oiwdker 

being  cited  ob  thB  aaxm^    F   ,  hi  her  joeimd  ^vay,,  De|dfi8d> 

'^  T^  .fl^m^ilitci^  m  yoausran,^'  («9Alenii^Mdiigiair.)  HerfchikebeB 
arekeptrfk'oia  heir:  and  one  decRemrad nstflon^.  sin«e*'Ui  Scbtiaad« 
1)008  hier  levxQr  no^rar  tiiiiik  ?  Thoi^L  ac^ttod  bjf  Lair  of  the 
aftp^»st«i»  marital  ind^atioa  xasad.  agaanajt  hei*,  Selgravk  is 
not  BiEitisfied  :-«ad  kmsps  her  distanced.  'A  'warning,  niy  deaa*^ 
*^hofir  i&MkffideDtis  Man's  justice^  v^ojsd.  Delieaoy  Bids  !  As>  Jilr* 
Feohorsays^  <'  If  ^e  barrier  be  not  diwvm  «»tne(i^fflre,  ilie^fime 
will  be  bro^mdown !  ^ad  reward  of  ocdpayHty!  Di^;i%»tlxis 
at  Waiifenl^-^tte  name  being  oorsfidly  mentioisal  to  autheotioste 
crxa^i^e,  ^--*^v«hen.  next  you  hear  tbe  dw<dlers  of  Eondws  West 
iighti|y  ^pckea  of.  Bridget  declares  that  Mr.  Nil^tt  huB  'been 
seen  i^ming  irom  the^  h^ase  ;  but  dreamstaniQeB  liave  tran^ired 
which  sbaise  mj  afrarance  in  Bridget's  iwu&^y,  The/sinij^uiar 
noctinmaltisoimd,  mentioned  in  my  kst,  has  i^in  betn- noted  by 
the  yigiliMit'Mrs;-. Pecker.  As  she  always  ^eeps.iniliit  sh»Q»*~* 
owing  to  ^  ias^ifeeamv^  ^aeiUaticm  of  aaikles — f&sB  door  of  her 
choi^erwas  approirchedt without  outnzsaBpimon.  ^te  '*  wiUodie/' 
she  declares,  but  she  heard  the  w^rds  ^^'w/^dMm  /''  snd  these^ 
as  you  are-ttwave,.  na*  known  Bind  can<iR^oQkute.  Oorvelektivo; 
conceiving  l^seves,  tottfficed,  turned  pale  —  and  the  sound  of  her 
sinking  he»v%'  on  the  bed's  foot,  of  course  gave  tbe  alarm.  When 
searched  the  coast  was  clear.  Topknots  have  been  twice  noticed 
on  recent  days  in  Bridget's  cap  —  the  origin  of  which  also  she 

explained  with  stammering  incoherency.     So  P is  sure  that 

Mr.  Niblett  it  couHi  not  have  been.  Erratic  as  he  is  in  tlie  mazes 
of  fantastical  divinity,  his  old  friends  are  rektetant  to  admit  his 
seeking  the  society;  of  one^  so  abandoned-  as  Ml-s.  Bl-angton.  The 
chai^  of  ooT' lodgings,  emsn,  hais  been^plweed  oniiie  fc^rn':  but 
as  wo'may  ere* long  become  reamers,  (not  Roman  Ca^(^ies,  diNU«est 
&iend  I-^pamkn  my  ootburst  of  inackert^it  wdt  !)'it  matters  litUe 
where'liieintev^ist^^iNEded.  *^  When  FoUticB  pmss  as  hurd,'' 
as  Mr,  F^her  sa^,  ''privatermtno^iDast  be  oiFeil<»)ked;"  An 
arid  cough  heard  throiigk  the  wall  is  aU  ihat  reminds  us^ofi  i^e 
tmwovlliy  being's  vieniity — ^but  w^  tum^  away  our*  thoughts  oa 
- -       -     - —         ■'  ,  1^  I- 

•  Qiaere  Sefawanthnterl— £^« 
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prinoiple.  Not  mine  to  imbibe  feelings  derelictloas  to  Woman's 
brigbtest' ornament,  wbatever  tbe  atmos^^ere :    and  I  baTe  no 

fears  for  tbe  at-present  preoccupied  P •     Sbe  is  busy,  sbe 

assures  me,  collecting  the  judgments  wbicb  bave  befallen  Tbe 
League  ;  and  bas  already  assembled  astonisbing  facts.  The  Post 
assures  us  tbat  tbree  of  the  early  members  were  strangled  in  an 
old  red  curtain.  Two  baye  grown  rabid  since,  and  were  prirately 
dispatched  to  Australia.  Not  the  Jews  themselyes,  my  dear,  when 
«  «  il»  «  #  ^Q,^  more  atrocious  than  tbe  transactions  of 
tbe  Liberal  party  have  been.  Tbe  blush  of  shame  will  crimson 
some,  when  P  *  *s  collection  makes  its  appearance :  but  of 
this,  I  baye  only  heard-^not  perused.  Immured  in  her  chamber, 
the  ardour  of  her  composition  deprecates  pres^it  inquiry  or  inter- 
ruption. It  is  my  idea,  when  complete,  to  take  measures  to  place 
80  soul-strengthening  and  tonic  a  British  production  imder  the  spon- 
serial  superintendency  of  Lady  M'Dawdley ;  who,  herself  prohi- 
bited by  the  ramifying  devoirs  of  her  refined  district,  from  active 
participation  in  the  rainbow  field  of  authorship,  is  drilling  to  give 
the  lustre  of  her  high  name  to  the  productions  of  her  less  distin- 
guished sisters.  May  *****.  I  am  called — some 
confusion  pervading  the  house  —  Lady  Highborougb's  name  men- 
tioned. 0,  believe  me,  not  mine  to  fling  back  with  inhumanitarian 
sternness  the  apologies  of  a  generous  spirit  I  Expectancy,  even 
adds  pain  to  conscious  error  I     I  fly.    Adieu,  dearest. 

Your  sympathetic 

Diana  Rill. 


LETTEa  yil* — To  Mas.  BUSTLKB, 

Deabest  Friend,-^ 

Is  it^  who  write  ? — ^my  name  Rill  ? — ^Your  Diana  ? — your 
fond  and  unfeigned  playfellow  of  girlhood  ?  Stricken  by  such  a 
thunderbolt  as  ♦*♦♦<►  have  I  nerves  ?  —  senses  ? 
— ^a  heart  ?  My  pen  ?  Will  it  obey  my  command  ?  Open 
this  when  you  are  solitary.  Even  withhold  its  contents  from  Mr. 
Rustier — ^for  a  while.  Tmglebury  and  Wailford  will  presentiy  be' 
too  resonant  with  tidings  calculated  to  make  the  Sons  of  Darkness 
^ingfor  joy,  and  tbe  Daughters  of  Delusion  clap  their  hands  aloud  ! 

Our  winning  P 1  the  hope  of  so  many  aching  bosoms  !  for 

every  one  of  whose  accomplishments  supplication  has  been  eager, 
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and  human  skill  indefatigable  t  And  tliis  tb  be  tbe  friiition ! — this 
the  concluding  scene  ! — this  the  grateful  repay al  of  love  too  deep 
for  tears !  The  blow,  my  dear  Mrs*  Rustler,  has  deprived  me  of 
words — but  let  me  narrate  to  you  the  astounding  series  as  the 
minutest  particulars  occurred  ! 

Called  down,  I  was,  methought,  to  Lady  Highborough — twining 
unconsciously  between  my  carelejss  fingers  some  floral  trifle,  to 
give  at  once  a  tone  of  ease  and  simplicity  to  an  interview  I  felt 
must  be  humiliatingly  delicate  i  when,  on.jentering  the  drawing- 
room,  I  perc^ved  no  courtly  guest,  but  one  of  the  rougher  sex, 
bidden,  I  was  told,  on  some  judicial  errand.  Legal  individuals,  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  are  notorious  for  abrupt  unob- 
servancy  ;  nor  was  the  visitant  exceptional.  Fancy  my  surprise 
at  the  transpiration  of  the  fact,  that  our  swarthy  intruder  was  in 
quest  of  one  guilty  of  important  abstractions  from  Lord  High* 
borough's  plate-chest,  who  was  known  to  have  had  harbourage  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Pecker's  party.  You  guess  not  yet  ?  Remembei^ 
you  Hot  the  person  of  singularly  audacious  demeanour  and  unattrao- 
tive  appearance,  whose  forwardness  on  the  evening  of  our  ill-starred 
arrivfJ  so  amazed  us,  and  whose  subsequent  familiarities  on  the 

occasion  of  our  visit  to  Lady  Highborough  (P having  since 

confided  to  me  the  whispered  proposition  of  a  salute)  eHcited  the 
most  piquant  aversion  ? — His  crowning  transactions  bore  out  the 
above*  Acquainted  by  the  fatally-facile  Bridget  with  her  deposits  in 
the  Savings  Bank,  and  working  upon  that  feminine  weakness,  which, 
since  the  days  of  our  Proto-Mother,  renders  rosy  cheeks  unable  to 
resist  serpentine  tongues,  or  refuse  participation  in  ingratitude  to 
benefactresses,— this  treacherous  domestic  had  stimulated  Mrs. 
Pecker's  maid  to  emulate  his  base  example.  Her  jewel-caseaT 
rifled — ^her  purse  discharged  of  its  contents— -Bridget's  chamber 
empty  (her  trunks  having  been  noctumally  transported  thence!) 
— ^you  may  judge  of  our  relative's  discomfiture  !  "  This  comes," 
said  dear  Mr.  Pecker,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  unfailingly 
asserting  his  principles,  "  of  the  attempt  to  cancel  capital  punish- 
ments !  '*  It  has  been  since  ascertained  that  the  imworthy  mis- 
creants— ^whether  bound  in  wedlock's  bonds  to  facilitate  crime,  we 
know  not, — have  taken  flight  for  the  Belgian  Continent.  Our 
landlady  affects  a  significance  which  is  almost  intolerable  on  the 
occasion.  By  our  desire,  indeed,  that  Lady  Highborough's 
butler  was  admitted  !    Lax  woman  I    The  morallsm  of  Tinglebury 
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k,  tfafttik  »  «  «  <♦  ^  noi  tint  of  BelgmnaJ  Ikriee*  I 
admit  as — jwi  will  reeoUeet*  I  mentioDedto  you,— ^we  pMMnd  tixe 
jouth  on  the  staircase  ;  as  also^  that  P — —  detaiaed  hkai  fmr  « 
few  tminopoFtaiit  inqotsitians  with  -r^gaid  to  ibe  ^onlliefr  ki  the 
vicinitj.  But  if,  bj  this,  collusion  establishes  itself ,  adieu  :£neodcBDt 
of  intereoun»e  1  Britons  will  then,  indeed,  hai^idegfeskeoated  into 
automati,  enbjeet  to  a  manufaetnmg  despotiam,  liie  owamUlsr-ni 
4which  is  Bab^n»«e«oeFntng<whea&<it  is  written  *  •*  *  *, 
-    I  da%.    Soring' aH  these  agita^ftg  dieclosiivee)  tiie  ahsenoe  €f 

F-^ usually  how  eentmeal  Jn  anjr  diatorbaocefor  emai^ency  !-**- 

exeited  no  surprise.     Some  one  at  lei^th  inquived,  ^  Wheie  ie 

P ?  "      No  reqMmse  ;    and  Mr.  Peeker  hastening  to  her 

ehamber  "to  dj^mand  the  reason  (his -partner's  shs^en  aeiyes  taking 
^e  form  of  distressiBg  wailings,  whi(^  required  'the  mq^port  t£ 
erreiy  one— and  tnj  own  giring  >waj  in  •sympathy)"— lomd  it  Tttd. 
Nor  was  mistake  flowed  to  be  possible.  I  dudl  never  foi^gei^ 
eountenance  as  he  re<<«ppeaFed  among  us !  Priam*s  at  ihe  d&h 
oorered  eyasion  of  the  Golden  Fleeee^  when  Ariadne  fled  iwithiker 
perjured  bojv^-^wwre  no  snblimer  aspect !  1^  ^\^ra^,  mydsais 
when  xmaeeompanied  by  Sin  (iVo»er6«  *  *  *  *  *)  is^suyime.:; 
ami  *' a  strongman,  struggling  with  idse  gods,  is  a  s^ht-fiar^fae 
unfortunate."  How  much  sweeter  the  Christian  than  theJ^Igm 
Yersion  !  Presen^g  a  book  to  our  gaze — ''  Jane  BeGker, "  and 
he  slowly,  in*  Ins  deep  tones^-^^' this  Theory  of  Bei^*eli]|)e-jBant ! 

Whose  is  it? "     A  billet  traeed  by  P ^as  in  his  hflund.-: 

another,  mere  lengtMly  expressed  by  the  Beatreyaracaempanying 
it.  •  .  .1  The  bewildered*  Mrs.  Pecker  fakitly  rcqaeatmg  her 
husbandls  solemn  adjuni^on-^of  whidi  the  sylkd^  ^^  elope- 
*^n$nt  **  word  alone  obvioas  to  the  eaiv-^fedl  baok  on  the  flQ&  in 
eonndeive  ^^fvnetehedness;     You  will  yet  be  inopednloiB.     Learn 

the  whole.     P has  left  us  ;  the  partner  ef  h&t  -fi^ht^  Mn 

Hiblelt !  Dealt  ever  Rome  tt  darker  blow,  against  the  *  *  *  *i 
Thus^  to  turn  ilhefomantimty  of  a  guileless  i^fdrit  to  eril  cenraeftJ 
'-^huft  to  nionqralise  1^  promptings  of  impike  !*-^to  pka^^1ile 

'•Here,  agidn  (aood  he  hopes,  for  ^be  last  time)  the  B^BtoP'df  tbis'cowet. 
»penden«e  is  .«ldiged  to  interpose  in  behalf  of .  Ins^Awn  varrediness.  Xhe 
l»ttemaaee  printed. as  reeeivedy  wiihoot  omigwans  or  traospontioBs  ;. and, 
th«ngh  the  elai^c  nature  of  Mias  ItiU's  memory  will  excite  a  smile,  and 
possibly  wonder,  in  those  who  have  not  studied  the  remembnmces  of  coptro- 
verriad  ladies,  his  tywn  rerarity-reraatasimimpeached} 
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tJpas  of  Japan  iv4ieFe  ihe  spotless  fose  of  SbttDOti  4^mild  alone 
have  waved  Hs  pela^  to'liid  braese  .  .  .  .  t  li&aj  ^  *  ^  i^ut 
I  refrain. 

I^erj  partiefdareiU^Hed  combines  to  deepen  the  shock,  and  to 
exasperate  tacit  wonder.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
unwortfaj  Bobeme  had  laeea  nmtiired  in  the  minid  of  IJbeeiilpQts  for 
many  weeks  prepaopatofj  to  the  metropoiitaa  jowu^.  Mj  sum- 
pliciij,  dear  mend,  long  tried  and  weH  knoim,  inas^fut  in  moiiQii 
to  SBggest  ihe  ^ato.  It  is  gating  to  learn  one's  se]f  a  pAip|>et  in 
die  hands  of  the  Ungodly.  Bnt  woe  to  tbose*  who  jerk.  t]a^  atctng ! 
When  I  reeelleot  ^vigilant  assidinty  with  which  Mn  Eeeker  has 
watdied  oi^w  ibe  aeemnukntion  of  the  fortune  of  which  P"»  ■■  was 
iieretris  ;  when  I  rec(^leet  the  heavenlj  patienoe^wiih  which. 'tisMt 
8uffa-ing  angel,  hb  wiie,  encountered  Ihe  oaqoriees  of  one  cf  the 
most  vague  and  violent  natures  which  ev^  disturbed  fibeffflniniBe 
frame ;  when*  I  ceimik  up  my  ewn  chastenings  1Jurow»  amay,  n^ 
own  counsds  m  sembknoe  pursued^  in  i^eatity  Hstoned  to  with 
heartiese  'indifibrc»ee  or  J^smtieal  mock^fy,'-«-do  you  think  I  am 
tmable^o  foresee  issues  in  the  shadowy  <wonib  ef  Time,  or  to:tnrn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  bdH»  of  Retribution  ?  No,  dear  fiaend,  in  sudi 
junctures  as  eun»,  compliance  is  eui^able,  and  meekness  bnt  a 
disgusting  latitu&narianism  !  Remember  the  pieus  wcmen.of  i>i£L 
What  Judith  underwent  ♦  *  *  « 

On  the  turpitude  of  P 's  \eefim*iAhmg  Mht  (xegisAeved 

Against  her,  where  ****♦)  I  will  net  WEtte*  Hereis  a«opy 
of  Mr.  Niblett*8  Imd  before  you  in  all  its  literatii^F*<^a  supfurasBivie 
discretion  exer^Med  vinih  regard  to  l^more  viti^seraiivQ  pwddons 
of  winch  your  peeidiar  friend  is  the  victim^ 

*'3oiSti  my  beloved  Penelope  and  myself  were  too  melli$mmBBiQ£ 
the  persevering-  nattore^f  your  attempts  to  'Sedttde  lierself  and'her 
fortune  to  have  ai^  fldtemative,  save  in  a  temperate  reservje  and  a 
wise  secrecy;  The  expedients  by  whi^  nnswiderstaiidings  had 
beeneneeuraged  between  us,  ce^val  with  the  perpetoal  anaonnee^ 
mentto^^ie  world  off -an  engagement  as  yet  undeveloped,.  m«d6  its 
both  aware,  that  no  mioon8la*ained  int^!eomrse  could  take  f^oe  so 
long  as  she  remained  j<mr  inmate  and  the  object  of  your  schemes. 
This  mudb  in  explanation  of  the  self-deuial  we  have  felt  ourselves 
called  upon  to  practise,  and  to  account  for  our  employing  my 
admirable  friend,  Mrs.  Drangton,  as  a  vehicJe'  ef  roommunioailon. 
The  li^ght  ef  livmg  tip  ;to^1lie  aemblanoe  of  ^&  mmatural  aiineiof 
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conduct,  wlule  purpose  works  its  Heavenward  way  secretly,  is  what 
few  are  privileged  to  realise  so  successfiillv  and  humbly  as 

''  Yours,  &,o,,  be.f  &c. 

<<Ambbosius  Niblbtt/' 

Poscriptically  subjoined  to  this  revolting  doeum^it,  is  a  formal 
request  to  Mr.  Pecker,  to  demand  the  immediate  transmigration 

of  P *s  fortune,  hitherto  so  wisely  administrated  by  him.     A 

portion  of  it — ^we  apprehend  for  the  express  purposes  of  insult — is 
wanted  immediately : — ^to  be  applied  to  the  consummation  of  the 
Popish  structure  erecting  on  Grace  Marie  Hill. — It  is  the  intention 
of  the  unworthy  pair  to  winter  in  Rome ! — ^But  they  may  meet,  in 
their  guilty  security,  writings  on  the  wall  they  httle  expect !  ! 
The  abstraction  of  so  large  a  sum  of  ready  money  as  Mrs.  Niblett's 
fortune — will  not  be  accompanied  by  a  chasm  in  the  weU-regulated 
affairs  of  our  brother-in-law — so  that  we  engage  you  to  contradict 
every  credence  to  that  effect,  which  may  be  diffused  at  Wailford. 
Well,  are  we  aware  of  the  insuppressive  activity  of  Mr.  Niblett*s 
machinations.  But  Tinglebury  is  become  painful  to  us  ;  and 
wider  spheres  of  activity  are  developing  their  vistas  before  our  ken, 
among  the  benighted  populations  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
than  the  daily  routine  of  a  small  and  uninteUectual  country 
village  can  satisfy.  Our  souls  expanded  by  Belgravia,  provinciid 
life  becomes  henceforth  distasteful  to  us  !  We  shall  travel, — and 
it  may  be,  shall  meet  with  the  fugitives  in  a  strait  place,  wh^-e 
no  tergiversation  wiU  su£Glce  to  screen  them  from  the  awful  sen* 
tences  of  Mr.  Pecker's  eloquence. — I  do  not  promise  journalism — 
but  you  may  hear  from  us  on  our  progress.  Secresy  involving  the 
dates  and  the  place  of  our  departure,  may  I  beg  your  heartfelt 
participation  till  permission  to  divulge  is  accorded  to  you.     Thus 

they  went  up  into  a  ship All  is  haste,  here  ;  confusion 

and  incertitude*  You  will  hardly  receive  this,  indeed, — ^until  our 
England  joined  to  democratic  idols,  and  handed  over  to  the 
governance  of  Papistical  domination,  no  longer  numbers  among  its 
denizens, — Your  discouraged,  but  indignantly  resigned 

Sister  and  friend  in     .... 

Diana  Rill. 

His  own  burden  Mr.  Pecker  could  bear,  he  says,— devotedly — 
but  that  his  country  should  be  lost  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  an 
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artful  woman,  is  indeed,  of  galling  bitterness  ;  though  nothing  is 
new  under  the  sun  ;  and  I  recal  the  precedent  of  Cleopatra  in 
allayance  of  his  self-reproach.  He  cannot  forget  that  it  was  at 
Mrs.  Nihlett's  instance  he  quitted  Tinglebury.  Had  he  remained 
there  firm  to  his  post  as  head  of  the  Anti-Free-Intercourse  AssO- 
ciatioQ,  (which  you  may  remember,  was  always  my  anxious 
counsel  and  sincere  aspiration) — the  hideous  torrent  which  has 
OYcrwhelmed  Britain,  might,  he  has  reason  to  think,  have  been 
stayed  : — and  the  Anti-Corn  Laws  not  have  passed  into  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Empire  I 


FEUDALITY. 

The  Feudal  System — Pride  and  Shame 
Must  still  contest  that  dubious  name ; 
Plumed  Valour  boast  his  efforts  crown'd, 
^nd  Freedom  shudder  at  the  sound. 
The  feudal  system — Force  and  Wrong 
In  tower  and  donjon  built  it  strong  ; 
And  clank  of  chains  and  clash  of  swords 
Reverb'rate  in  those  iron  words. 

From  fortress  grim  that  fenced  above 
The  narrow  limits  of  his  love, 
Of  wide  domains—the  sinele  part 
That  own'd  allegiance  of  the  heart ; 
Enforcing  for  each  stem  demand 
By  title  of  a  sheathless  brand ; 
Gold — freedom — life  in  his  award, 
How  proudly  sway'd  the  feudal  lord! 

But  'neadRach  despot  Man  became 
The  vile  in  nature  as  in  name  ; 
Spum'd  back  from  battle's,  bright  array 
To  burrow  in  his  kindred  clay. 
Or  flung  in  scorn  from  lance  to  lance 
The  bartered  soil's  appurtenance ; 
His  life  a  stain,  his  soul  a  grave. 
How  abject  crouch'd  the  feudal  slme  ! 

It  passed — ^Religion's  sacred  breath 
Slowly  relax'd  that  rule  of  death ; 
Some  gleams  of  letter'd  wisdom  caught 
Subdued  fierce  minds  to  milder  thought 
KO.  XX. — ^VOL.  ir,  M 
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Hie  spxseading  links  which  Traffic  bonnd 
Knitpatriots  too  on  common  ground, 
Till  Fear  reposed  as  generous  awe. 
And  Force  was  reotined  to  Law. 

The  fendal  times — ^those  times  are  flown, 
Power  leans  not  now  on  steel  or  stone ; 
Escaping  from  his  lonely  den, 
The  serf's  become  the  citizen : 
Society ,^ne  pervious  whole 
For  all  the  lightnings  of  the  soul, 
Bursts  the  coarse  bonda^ge  it  abhorr'd, 
And  crowns  opinion  as  its  lord. 

J.  S.  D. 


\A    ■  i   iszoa 


COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  MALTA ; 

on, 
A  VISIT  TO  ZEITUN. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  hottest  days  ever  felt  in  Malta 
during  the  month  of  May,  1846.  The  thermometer  had  stood  at 
84  degs.  in  the  shade  ;  and  in  the  sun,  owing  to  the  great  refrac- 
tion of  the  paved  streets  and  white  houses,  it  would  have  risen 
nearly  20  degs.  higher.  As  evening  approached,  however,  a  light 
breeze  from  the  norUi-east  gently  fanned  the  heated  island,  and  it 
became  possible  to  imdertake  with  pleasure  our  contemplated 
drive  to  the  manufacturing  town  of  Zeitim.  Let  not  the  reader 
smile  at  the  pompous  expression.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Malta  the  blessings  diffused  by  this  and  other  centres  of  industry 
are  as  great,  comparatively,  as  those  whiciy|ianchester  and  Leeds 
and  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  distribut^ver  our  own  beloved 
island.  They  employ  the  poor,  and  by  employment  preserve  them 
from  want,  and  its  child — beggary,  and  its  companion — crime. 
Yaletta  swarms  with  paupers  ;  in  Zeitun  not  a  single  hand  is  held 
out  to  solicit  charity  from  the  stranger  or  the  resident. 

Passing  through  Porto  Reale,  we  threaded  the  intricate  labyrinth 
of  fortifications  which  renders  it  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,  and 
emerged  through  St.  Ann's  gate  into  the  open  country.  A  short 
drive  round  the  head  of  the  harbour,  which  alrieady  was  agitated 
by  a  fresh  breeze  that  sent  the  billows  dashing  high  in  foam  and 
fury  against  the  entrance  points,  brought  us  to  a  large  prison. 
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erected  by  an  experimental  governor  on  th^  principle  of  **  solitary 
confinement."  The  walls  are  there,  white  and  shining  in  the  sun, 
as  smiling  and  as  gay  as^  if  they  encircled  a  palace  ;^  and  they  hare 
little  reason  to  look  sad,  for  no  prisoner  has  ever  heaved  a  sigh 
within  them.  Many  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  public  money 
was  thus  spent,  and  there  seems  every  likeHhood  that  the  building 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  under  the  appropriate  name  which 
it  now  bears,  of  "  Bouv^rie's  Folly," 

Half-an-hour  more  found  us  asking  die  way  of  an  old  man  who 
was  strolling  home  from  his  work,  and  beguiling  the  walk  with  the 
notes  of  a  pastoral  pipe.  He  directed  us  through  the  Casal  of 
Tancien,  and  then  continued  his  amusement,  playing  as  earnestly 
as  if  the  eyes  of  an  audience  were  upon  him,  but  evidently  quite 
absorbed  in  the  rude  melody  which  he  himself  made,  and  com- 
pletely regardless  of  us  and  the  whole  world. 

I  Kke  the  Maltese.  They  are  not  angel^  except  in  comparison 
with  the  Italians  ;  but  they  have  a  thousand  good  qualities,  among 
which  love  of  country  is  preeminent.  That  they  do  not  love  the 
Bnglish  is  explained  by  the  contempt  with  which  we  thoughtlessly 
treat  them.  Every  time  we  call  them  **  smaitches'*  we  knock  a 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  oin:  supremacy.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
never  received  an  uncivil  word  from  a  Midtese ;  and  must  say,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  more  obliging  people  I  never  met.  Fix)m 
personal  experience  I  can  testify  that  they  have  not  that  accursed 
habit  of  "  asking  for  more,"  which  seems  to  beset  every  other 
nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  much  I  say,  because  my  light-hearted  piper  did  not  ask  for 
a  "  pom^boire,^'  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  been  a  Frenchman ; 
nor  for  a  *'  botHglia/'  like  a  Neapolitan  ;  nor  for  "  qucdche  com,'' 
Kke  a  Sicilian;  nor  for  ** baksheesh/*  like  an  Arab.  He  went 
his  way,  and  we  went  ours,  forgetting  us  as,  except  for  this  cir- 
oumstance,  we  should  have  forgotten  hun. 

Zeitun  is  about  six  miles  from  Yaletta ;  the  roads,  or  rather 
lanes,  are  rough,  and  our  four-wheeled  carriage  jolted  tremendously. 
There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  on  the  way,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary parched  appearance  of  the  square  fields,  divided  by  stone 
waBs  }  tiie  absence  of  trees,  except  a  few  stunted  mulberries,  and 
abundance  of  Casals  or  Burghs,  with  large  domed  churches.  The 
approach  to  Zeitun  is  good  ;  the  streets  are  clean,  though  extremely 
narrow  ;  and  the  people  at  ottoe  strike  you  by  their  comfortable 
appearance*     We  were  bound  to  the  house  of  Mr.  P— ,  a  mer- 
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ebant  and  manufacturer,  who  had  inyited  us  to  his  native  place, 
that  we  might  inspect  his  gardens  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
employed  his  poor  neighbours.  We  found  him  in  his  store-room, 
weighing  out  cotton  for  a  woman  who  had  come  to  ask  for  work  ; 
and,  from  the  account  which  he  had  preyiouslj  given  me,  I  was 
enabled  to  explain  the  whole  process  to  my  companions. 

The  cotton  of  Malta,  though  not  of  €[rst-rate  quality,  is  sur- 
passed by  the  growth  of  very  few  countries  indeed ;  and  everj 
means  is  taken  by  the  Agricultural  Society  to  improve  it.     Sea 

Island  seed  has  been  sown  with  great  success  by  Mr.  P , 

and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  before  many  years  are  over,  Maltar 
will  acknowledge  no  superior.  When  gathered,  the  cotton  is 
cleansed  by  beating,  a  laborious  and  unwholesome  employment,  as 
the  particles  which  are  detached  penetrate  into  the  lungs  and  pro- 
duce frequent  consumptions.  It  is  now  restored  to  the  owner's 
magazine  ;  and  the  process  of  reducing  it  to  yam  and  cloth 
commences.  In  this,  the  manufacturer,  as  he  is  called,  acts- 
little  more  than  a  passive  part.  The  method  pursued  is  as  fol- 
lows :— A  woman,  possessing  a  wheel,  saves  enough  to  buy  a 
rotolo  (30  Maltese  ounces),  or  half  a  rotolo,  or  a  third  of  raw  I 

cotton,  and  then  makes  an  agreement  with  the  seller  to  bring  it 
back  spun  at  a  certain  price.  She  returns  home,  and  as  soon  as 
she  has  done  fetches  a  quantity  of  raw  cotton  equal  to  what  she 
has  worked  up,  and  receives  the  price  of  her  labour.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  come  on  this  errand  thrice 
a  day.  On  Saturday  they  do  a  little  extra  work,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  something  to  spend  on  the  day  of  rest. 

Marriage  takes  place  in  Malta  very  early  ;  and  before  the 
women  are  thirty  they  have  generally  five  or  six  chi/dren.  As 
soon  as  these  are  five  years  old  they  begin  to  learn  the  art  of 
spinning,  and  by  the  time  they  are  eight,  with  a  little  wheel,  spin 
as  well  as  a  grown  person.  By  these  means  the  mother  and 
children  manage  to  add  threepence  a  day  to  the  family  income. 
But  a&  the  husband  averages  fourpence  a  day  throughout  the  whole 
year,  earning  as  much  as  ten  in  sowing  time  and  in  harvest,  the 
united  gains  of  seven  persons  amount  to  sevenpence.  Their 
common  food  is  small  potatoes,  bread  of  inferior  wheat,  sometime^ 
mixed  with  barley,  and,  though  they  may  occasionally  taste  Wine, 
their  ordinary  drink  is  water.  A  few  condiments  with  their  potatoes 
are  the  luxury  which  they  chiefly  prize.  In  Passover  they  eat  a 
little  meat ;  because  they  generally  keep  a  pig,   on  fattening 
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which  they  spend  one  half-penny  or  six  grani  a  day.  When  it 
is  yery  young  they  manage  to  pick  up  sufficient  vegetables  for  it 
in  the  fields ;  but  they  are  soon  obliged  to  go  to  market.  They 
are  often  asked  why  they  do  not  lay  by  some  money ;  but  they 
always  reply  that  the  pig  is  their  Savings  Bank.  What  they 
spend  upon  him  comes  back  to  them  in  due  season  ;  so  they  wisely 
continue  to  cast  their  bread  thus  upon  the  porkers.  When  he  is 
killed  they  get  ten  or  twelve  dollars  for  the  best  parts  ;  and  feast 
themselves  besides  on  the  remainder  for  a  week.  Being  honest, 
sober,  and  industrious,  they  manage  in  this  manner  to  pass  a  quiet 
and  useful  life  ;  and  form  a  class  of  subjects  whom  we  are 
bound  to  treat  with  respect  and  consideration. 

In  the  store-room  where  we  found  Mr.  P ,  we  saw  numerous 

sacks  of  cotton,  raw  and  worked  ;  as  well  as  a  heap  of  wool  from 
the  Merino  sheep,  which  he  has  introduced^  It  is  cut  before  it  is 
washed ;  there  being  here  no  pure  stream  into  which  the  flocks 
can  be  driven  at  shearing  time.  We  also  saw  his  Nankin  cottoni 
Sea  Island  cotton,  the  maize  with  its  diuretic  beard,  San  Santonio 
barley,  exactly  resembling  wheat.  In  a  pretty  square  court,  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  were  the  jasmin  and  the  honeysuckle ; 
and  beyond,  in  the  back  garden,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  square, 
grew  Portugal  and  Mandarin  oranges.  Sea  Island  cotton,  pome* 
granates,  lemons,  ground  pistachios,  kidney  beans,  figs,  carda- 
moms, vines,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees  and  plants.  Over  the 
way,  in  front  of  his  house,  another  small  garden,  every  inch  of 
which  was  brought  into  use,  contained,  among  other  things,  the 
rose  of  Jericho,  the  prickly  pear,  the  olive,  potato,  cumin,  &c. 

From  his  gardens,  after  a  collation  of  Malta,  Malaga,  and 
Marsala  wines  with  Oassabar  melons,  we  went  to  one  of  his  offijQes, 
where  some  pretty  women  were  weighing  cotton,  and  receiving 
and  paying  for  yarn.  It  is  the  custom  to  tie  each  bundle  with  a 
piece  of  red  thread,  which  amounts  to  a  considerable  quantity  in 
the  year,  and  is  rather  expensive  :  But  this  ornament  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  as  the  merchants  of  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia, 
Genoa,  <kc.  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  will  not  look  at  the  cotton 
secured  in  any  other  way- 

We  were  now  led  through  several  streets  to  a  house  with  a 
pretty  Kttle  court.  A  flight  of  steps  round  this  led  to  a  loft  where 
two  looms  were  at  work  ;  with  one  a  man  was  making  a  piece  of 
striped  white  stuff  for  trowsers  ;  with  the  other  a  boy  was  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  Maltese  blue  plaid.     A  hard  day's  work  brings 
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Iliem  in  each  tenpenc^  a  day.  In  aaother  place  we  aear  a  loooft 
wHh  a  narrow  cotton^piece  for  sailcloths.  Further  on  we  w&pe 
shown  a  Maltese  jenny,  spinning  white  cotton  and  nankin  at  the 
same  time.  The  centre  wheel  was  turned  hy  a  8mart4ookiiig^ 
young  woman,  who  seemed  rather  awkward  at  pei£oraibi^  her  dr- 
eumvolutions  heneath  the  eyes  of  a  parcel  of  strangers. 

An  analysis  of  the  annual  distrihution  of  mcmey  cauosd  hy  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  Malta  may  he  interesting.  Taking  the 
year  concerning  which  I  have  heen  enahled  to  collect  most  accurate 
information,  namely  1843,  it  appears  that  nine  thousand  and  ten 
persons  were  employed  as  follows  : — 

During  the  whole  working  year  (ranno  lavorativo),  calculated 
at  ,300  days,  the  heating  of  9450  qumtals,*  or  189,000  pese,  at 
2i  per  day  per  man,  flidly  occupied  252  individuals  at  7i  taris 
per  day. — Total,  47,250  scudi. 

Spinning  the  same  (at  i  rotdo  per  day)  occupied  6400  persona, 
ireceiving  1  tari  2\  grani  per  day— Totfli,  180,000  scudi. 

Weaving  34,000  pieces  of  sail-cloth  and  other  nuLnu£iictarsB, 
partly  mixed  with  English  yam,  occupied  1500  persons  at  3  tori 
17  grani.— Total,  144,375. 

In  the  next  stage  (rincannatura,  torcitura,  orditura,  e  Jnt 
oannelli)  800  persons  were  occupied  at  an  avenge  of  1  tari  5i 
grani  per  day.— Total,  25,500. 

The  concluding  operation  occupied  58  individuals  at  3  tMri.*-^ 
Total,  4350. 

So  that  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  its  present  state,  distrihutes 
401,575  scudi  among  nine  thousand  persons ;  whilst  480,755 
Bcudi  go  to  the  landed  proprietors  for  the  raw  cotton,  making  a 
grapd  total  of  882,330  scudi,  or  73,527^. 

Malta  exports  cotton,  raw  and  manufactin*ed,  to  Barhary, 
Leghorn,  Civita  Veochia,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Ancona,  Venice,  and  other  places.  Most  of  the  saE* 
cloth  it  produces  is  sold  to  the  various  vessels,  especially  the 
Greek,  that  come  into  harhour.  At  one  time,  also,  it  sent  a  good 
deal  of  Nankin  yam  to  France  and  England ;  hut  since  the 
imitation  of  this  once  valuahle  article  has  heen  hrought  to  peifec-r 

«"»  '  ■     t  ■  ■  ■  111  I  _    ■  I  11   I  I  I  I  L — II  ■       '      ■ 

*  Cotton  is  weighed  by  the  quintal  of  114  rotoli,  or  20  peae  coUa  ragime, 
with  aUowance,  the  ordinacy  quintal  being  only  100  rotcHi ;  175  pounds 
English  is  one  quintal  of  100  rotoli. — One  scudo  contains  12  taris^  equal  to 
20  pence,  at  the  rate  of  12  scudi  for  1?.,  Malta  currency.  One  tari 
makes  20  grani,  of  which  12  make  one  penny. 
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tion,  it  has  rapidly  fallen  off  in  price.  What  sold  for  78  scudi  in 
1843  sold  in  1845  for  60  scudi;  and  this  year  was  offered  for  52. 
1  must  mention,  however,  that  1843  seems  to.  have  been  the 
palmy  year  for  trade  in  Malta,  tjbe  value  of  the  exports  having 
faUen  off  by  10,000?.  since  th^t  jperiod.  This  may  account  for 
the  increased  number  of  beggars  in  the  streets  of  Malta. 

Bef<H*e  quitting  our  kind  and  hospitable  friend,  we  accompanied 
him  to  the  church,  a  very  fine  building,  supported  by  voluntary 
•contributions  ;  and  also  to  the  Campo  Experimentale,  or  ezperi- 
mental  field  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Malta,  where  we  saw 
the  progress  of  numerous  experiments  which  were  being  made  for 
*he  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  will  best  grow  without  being 
watered.  Where  there  is  so  much  sun,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  Bufficieut  rain  fall  most  plants  will  come  to  perfection  ;  but  in 
Malta,  where  drought  is  so  frequent,  the  essential  point  is  tp  dis- 
cover those  portions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  thrive  best  in 
the  absence  of  moisture.  Sweet  potatoes,  common  potatoes, 
maize,  and  sev^al  kinds  of  cotton  seemed  to  succeed  admirably. 

During  this  little  trip  1  learned  a  great  deal>  and  was  reminded 
moreover  that  we  commonly  give  too  little  thought  to  what  is  going 
on  among  our  own  subjects,  in  our  own  possessions.  Would  not  a 
wise  government  foster  the  spiqt  of  industry  which  has  sprung  up 
in  Malta  ?  How  easily  might  the  superabundant  population  of  the 
island,  which  now  overflows  the  narrow  limits  assigned  by  nature, 
and  spreads  over  all  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, be  employed  usefully  in  developing  the  infant  manufacture 
which  has  been  created !  Competition  with  Great  Britain  there 
would  be  none  of  course  to  fear,  and  any  effect  that  could  be  pro- 
duced on  the  vaat  trade  of  our  country  would  be  beneficial ;  in  all 
fine  works  it  is  the  practice  to  mix  English  with  Maltese  yam. 
And,  on  the  otlier  hand,  how  worthily  should  we  be  fulfilling  the 
responsible  duties  which  we  undertook  when  we  assuiped  the  pi^o- 
tectorate  over  the  M^.lte»e  people,  by  directing  their  ei^ergies  into 
•such  a  path.  When  we  cease  to  allow  our  attention  to  be  diverted 
by  a  net-work  of  impregnable  fortifications,  and  a  magnificent 
harbour,  from  the  interests,  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  hundred 
thousand  souls,  we  shall  be  better  consulting  our  dignity  ^s  a 
nation  than  we  do  at  present. 
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HUNGEfe. 


I  SHALL  not  struggle  more, 

Nor  longer  strive  for  food, 
I  *ve  lost  all  vital  power, 
And  energy  of  blood : 
I  sink  apace,  and  feel 

The  stillness  of  the  grave^ — 
To  whom  can  I  i^peal, 
Or  what  is  left  to  save  ? 
Still  I  want  bread,  and  br«ad   I 
crave, 
Or  scrape  or  dusty  crumbs,* 
Until  my  senses  rave. 
Or  madness  numbs. 

0  Heaven  !  and  thou  art  kind. 
To  gmnt  a  soft  release. 

By  waste  of  flesh  and  mind,— ^ 

By  gradual  decrease  ! — 
Not  torn  away  in  pride^ 

Nor  mow'd  in  fulness  down, 
Nor  frenzied  out  to  suicide. 

By  intellect  overthrown. 

1  sighM  for  bits  of  bread. 

Oft  thrown  unto  the  dogs  ; 
AndgnawM  my  gums  until  they  bled, 

At  victuals  mashM  for  hogs ; 
And  fancied  that  this  earth 

Was  barren  to  mine  eye. 
Where  beasts  could  fatten  from  their 
births 

And  man  with  hunger  die. 

What  pangs  I  felt,  when  pain'd. 

My  first  desire  for  food, 
As  if  my  stomach  drain*d 

My  arteries  of  blood  I 


And  then  I  raved,  and  wept. 
And  longM  with  starving  glare. 

Until  exhausted  Nature  slept 
*Midst  banquets  rich  and  rare* 

Why  dread  the  angry  cloud 

Of  thunder,  tempest,  rain. 
When  there 's  an  element  as  loud^ 

That  rages  in  our  brain  P — 
When  dizzy  ears  no  more 

Can  hear  the  howling  cry 
Of  famishM  organs,  in  tiieir  roar 

For  hopeless  charity  ? 

By  genius  was  I  cursed. 

By  passion  undermined. 
Or  was  I  in  that  cradle  nursed. 

Which  desecrates  mankind  ? 
No  matter — let  me  glance 

Above,  below,  around, — 
Oh !  where,  save  mimic  countenance^ 

Can  charity  be  found  ? 

Nought  left,  but  to  desire 

That  in  another  life 
No  more  can  hunger  dire 

Promote  such  vital  strife  ! 
I  have  no  use  for  stomach,  ja;tvt. 

Teeth,  gums,  or  bowels--let  it  be. 
As  here  I  faiPd  in  Nature's  laws, 
I  need  them  not  eternally  I 
Still  I  want  bread,  and  bread  1 
crave. 
Or  scraps,  or  dusty  crumbs^ 
Until  my  senses  rave. 
Or  madness  numbs* 


SicJs  Bed,  Manchester,  Sik  July,  1846. 
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**  The  judgments  of  God  are  for  ever  unchangeable :  neither  is  He  wearied  by 
the  long  process  of  Time,  and  won  to  give  His  blessing  in  one  age  to  that  whicL 
He  hat^  cursed  in  another.'^ — Walter  RALEtoo. 


CHA1>TER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 
HENRY  THE   THIRD;, 

1216 — 1258.  Surrounded  by  evil  omens,  the  son  of  John 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  The  sister  of  Arthur  lived,  the 
phantom  of  a  disturbed  succession.  The  actual  power  if  not  the 
name  of  Ejng,  was  held  hj  a  foreign  prince  ;  to  whom  a  great  part 
of  the  English  baronage  adhered,  and  who  claimed  the  country  m 
right  of  his  wife,  a  niece  of  the  dead  king.  Henry  was  himself  a 
child,  little  more  than  nine  years  old.  And  when,  on  the  tenth  day 
after  his  father's  death,  he  was  led  to  the  abbey  church  ii 
Gloucester  to  take  the  oath  administered  to  English  kings,  his  head 
was  encircled,  not  by  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty,  but  by  a 
plain  gold  fillet  hastily  prepared  to  supply  its  place*  The  crown 
lay  embedded  in  the  Lincoln  marshes,  with  the  other  treasures  of 
his  father.  '         ^ 

But  the  oath  was  taken  ;  the  new  reign  was  proclaimed  ;  the 
guardianship  of  the  king's  minority  was  entrusted  to  Earl  Marshal 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  title  of  Rector  Regis  et  Regni  ;  full 
amnesty  for  the  past  and  lawful  liberties  for  the  future  were 
annoimced  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  clouds  which  threatened! 
at  the  outset  began  to  melt  away.     **  We  have  persecuted  the 

*  father  for  evil  demeanour,"  said  the  moderate  and  wary  Pembroke,, 

*  and  worthily.     Yet  this  young  child  whom  you  see  before  you,  a& 

*  he  is  in  years  tender,  so  he  is  innocent  of  his  father's  doings. 

*  Wherefore  let  us  appoint  him  our  king  and  governor,  and  the  yoke 

*  of  foreign  servitude  let  us  cast  from  us.*  In  the  spirit  of  thi» 
address,  and  with  the  hope  of  uniting  against  Louis  the  chiefs  «f 
both  parties  of  opposing  barons,  he  smnmoned  a  great  council  to 

*  Continued  from  VoL  iii,  p.  472. 
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meet  at  Bristol  in  a  fortniglit  after  the  accession,  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1216. 

It  was  attended  by  many  leading  members  of  the  confederacy 
egainst  John,  and  the  Great  Charter  appears  to  have  been  discussed 
at  this  council,  probably  for  the  first  time,  with  nothing  of  party 
virulence  or  personal  hostility.  Every  clause  of  a  temporary 
nature  was  struck  from  it.  The  Regent,  who  acted  as  mediator, 
suggested  a  suspension  of  those  clauses  in  relation  to  aid3  and 
«cutages,  and  forest  abuses,  which  bore  the  hardest  on  the  ancient 
<5laims  of  the  crown ;  but  he  expressly  limited  the  suspension  to 
«uch  time  as  a  more  ample  consideration  could  be  given  to  them, 
by  a  yet  fuller  assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  several  manifest 
improvements  in  regard  to  heirships  and  wardships  were  intro- 
^uoed ;  mid  the  council  closed  widi  a  solemn  rat^cation  of  the 
provisions  at  the  Qroat  Charter. 

The  {H^Qceedings  of  this  council  deteimined  the  fate  of  tibe 
JPrench  invasion,  and  settled  the  succession.  The  Earl  of  SaUsbury 
headed  a  band  of  popular  nobles  who  left  the  side  of  Louis  Capet .; 
even  William  d'Albiney,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  a  halter  at  tl^ 
liands  of  John,  joined  the  standard  of  his  son ;  and  in  a  battle 
which  was  fought  within  little  less  than  a  year  in  Lincoln  stree(A» 
i^d  which  was  in  those  days  quaintly  called  2%6  Fair  cf  I^ncoln^ 
the  French,  and  the  barons  who  still  adhered  to  theo^,  we^ 
/decisively  routed.  In  September,  1218,  Louis  bade  farewqll  to 
England,  and  the  standard  of  Robert  Fitzwalter  himself  was 
«nfurled  for  Henry  the  Third. 

A  second  confinnation  of  the  Great   Charter  ugnalised  the 

'departure  of  the  French.     The  word  of  Pembroke  had  not  been 

^^iven  vainly.    Could  it  even  have  been  safely  so  given,  the  Regcmt 

was  wiser  than  to  hesitate,  seeing  the  temper  of  the  time.     Tbie 

suspended  clauses,  as  he  had  promised,  reopened  popidar  counsels, 

^nd  fonued  the  b<vsis,of  important  additions  to  the  Cht^rter.     ThQ 

subject  of  dower  and  alienations  occupied  many  of  these  ;  .and  to 

them  were  added  enactments  that  all  men  should  .ei\}oy  equal 

.liberties,  that  escuage,  orscutage,  should  be  levied  as  in  Henry  the 

Second's  reign,  and  that  every  castle  built  or  rebuilt  sipce  the 

commencement  of  the  civil  war  should  be  ftt  once  demolished.  The 

clauses  relating  to  forests  and  warrens  were  at  the  same  time 

withdrawn,  and  formed  into  a  separate  instrument,  with  the  paroe 

-of  the*  Charter -of  Forests,'  by  which  all  forests  inclosed -«ince 

the  death  of  Richard  the  First  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  open ; 
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ttt&^mdA&wmes  Set  forest  GSeaaces  m  :the  same  interval  'to^ken  away  g 
&e  andr-impnamuiifflit  for  kiQing  the  royal  venison  substituted 
in  piaoe  of  tortuiie  and  death  ;  the  violent  and  unjust  foreai^ 
joimrts  made  suhjeet  to  regulation  and  control  ;  illegal  tolls 
aboHshed  ;  and  the  right  to  cultivate  and  improve  their  own  lands 
oonfinned  to  the  holders  of  estates  within  the  royal  warrens.  These 
statutes  passed  ihrough  many  later  vicissitudes  ;  but  in  the  state 
wh^in  theyreceived  confirmation  on  that  memorable  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1217,  they  remain  upon  our  English  Statute  Book  to  this  day. 
They  were  now  also  extended  to  Ireland  by  the  prudent  suggestion 
ci  Pembroke  ;  and  every  English  sheriff  received  copies,  with  com- 
mand-to  >read  them  publidy  at  the  county  courts,  and  strictly  to 
enforce  their  observance. 

The  remaining -Iwo  years  of  the  regency  of  Pembroke  passed  in 
comparative  quiet ;  with  such  occasional  interruption  as  tended 
hak  to  show  the  not  imhealthy  spirit  of  inquiry  and  insubordination 
msew  al^ad  throughout  England.  Pope  Honorius  the  Third,  in 
vight  of  feudal  claim  declaring  himself  Henry's  guardian,  had 
commanded  legate  Gualo  to  watch  over  Henry!s  safety  and  protect 
ins  rig^its  ;  and  in  the  .name  of  the  regent  and  legate,  the  yoimg 
king's  mother  having  somewhat  indecently  left  her  son,  to  fiy  back 
to  ^e  embraces  of  her  first  husband,  the  government  was  adminis- 
tered. On  the  great  Earl  Marshal's  death,  Hubert  de  Burgh  the 
Justiciary  succeeded  him  by  a  kind  of  general  agreement  as 
«egent ;  but  Pandulph  had  now  taken  the  place  of  Gualo,  and 
af^eara  to  ha^e  intrigued  to  prociu*e  for  a  Poitevin  churchman, 
Peter  des  Boohes,  one  of  John's  bishops  and  favourites,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  person  of  the  king.  Hubert  (who  was  a  well-inten- 
tioned though  not  a  very  sagacious  man,  an  unshaken  servant  of 
itkB  throne,  and  of  nuficient  family  pretension  to  have  saved  him 
Irom  the  '  dunghill '  qHthets  of  Shakei^eare)  represented  and 
protected  .what  were  called  the  English  interests  at  the  court ; 
'Peter  des  Eoches  (chiefly  famous  for  his  extravagant  tastes  and 
supple  talents),  championed  foreign  favourites,  and  surrounded  the 
throne  with  those  secret  jealousies,  and  that  open  profligacy  and 
profusion,  which  gave  its  first  impression  to  the  *  waxen  heart ' 
of  Henry,  and  had  such  influence  on  his  reign. 

The  earliest  great  council  to  which  the  name  of  Parliament 
appears  to  hove  been  given,  wa&eaUed  togethw  six  years  after  Pem- 
broke's death,  under  an  ui^ent  pressure  of  necessity.  The  court 
was  impovenshedand^vranted  money.    The  barons  refused  Jt.    The 
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pretence  was  made  of  a  threatened  invadon  by  France ;  Imt  still 
the  great  tenants  of  the  crown  refused.  Negotiations  were  then 
opened.  .  It  appeared  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  officers  of 
the  court  had  openly  disregarded  the  provisions  of  the  Chartera,  and 
laughed  at  their  so-called  confirmation ;  and  it  was  now  demanded 
that  a  final  and  solemn  ratification  should  be  made  of  Magna 
Charta  and  of  Charta  de  Foresti.  This  was  done.  They  occupy 
the  first  page  of  the  statute  book,  under  the  entry  of  the  9th  of 
Henry  III.,  but  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  were  ratified  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign.  Upon  this,  a  subudy  was  no  long^ 
withheld.  It  was  yielded  in  the  shape  of  a  fifteenth  of  all  movables  ; 
but  the  money  was  to  be  placed  in  the  treasury,  and  none  of  it 
taken  out  before  the  king  was  of  age,  unless  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  and  in  the  presence  of  six  bishops  and  six  earls.  One 
Bees,  in  this  great  transaction,  the  germ  of  all  that  was  worthiest 
of  a  free  people  in  the  after-course  of  English  history.  The 
check  of  popiJar  and  parliamentary  control  is  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  ^e  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
issue  of  the  unequal  conflict  determined  at  once  and  for  ever. 

But  the  discovery  was  made  last  where  it  most  behoved  it  to 
have  been  earliest  made.  Within  four  days  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Charter,  the  commissioners  for  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  subsidy  were  at  work  ;  and  as  the  only  thought  seemed  to  be 
to  get  the  money,  the  only  care  was  to  spend  it  when  obtained. 
In  the  difficult  part  he  had  to  play,  the  regent  lost  favour  both 
with  the  court  and  the  people.  With  the  aid  of  the  one. he  had 
driven  des  Roches  from  the  government,  with  that  of  the  other  he 
had  put  violent  restraints  upon  popular  disorder  and  insubordination ; 
but  he  had  not  sufficient  help  or  sympathy  &om  either,  after  the 
expiratiou  of  the  regency  in  1227,  to  retain  his  office  of  justiciary 
for  more  than  ^ye  years  ;  though  in  the  days  of  his  fall,  when 
dragged  out  of  sanctuary  by  some  soldiers  of  the  king,  it  is 
recorded  that  an  honest  blacksmith  refused  to  put  fetters  on  the 
man  "  who  had  fought  so  well  against  the  French,  and  who  had 
preserved  England  from  aliens. 

Alien  favouritism  had  meanwhile  succeeded  under  the  cham* 
pionship  of  Peter  des  Roches,  not  without  warning  of  its  dangen 
In  the  very  year  of  Hubert's  disgrace,  the  great  council  (or,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  call  it,  the  Parliament)  refused  an  aid  to  Henry. 
In  vain  he  pleaded  poverty.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  speaking  for 
the  rest,  plainly  told  him  that  his  faithful  barons  suffered  not  less 
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tiuuB  be  did,  by  the  eame  wasteful  expenditure.  Irritated  by 
refusal,  he  threw  himself  more  completely  into  the  power  of  the 
Poitevin.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  foreign  creatures  were  brought 
6yer  into  England,  and  placed  in  offices  of  trust.  The  men  of 
ancient  family,  now  wedded  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  as  jealously 
as  the  Saxon  had  ever  been,  saw  themselves  displaced  for  the 
foreign  jester,  tool,  or  pander  \  and  they  turned— these  so-called 
Norman  barons — as  even  Norman  kings  in  like  ways  unfriended 
or  deserted  had  seen  it  to  be  their  interest  to  turn,  to  a  People 
now  neither  Norman  nor  Saxon,  but  united  inseparably  on  their 
English  soil. 

Historians  have  been  very  reluctant  to  admit  this  element  in  the 
Plantagenet  government  of  England  ;  and  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
treat  of  this  reign  of  Henry  III.  as  a  mere  struggle  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  aristocracy  or  monarchy.  But  beneath  the  surface, 
the  other  and  more  momentous  power  is  visible  enough.  It  is  that 
which  now  heaves  and  stirs  the  outward  and  visible  influences 
of  authority.  It  is  that  which  is  to  turn  what  might  else  have 
been  a  paltry  struggle  for  court  favour  or  military  power,  easily 
terminable,  into  that  war  of  principles  which  ran  its  course  with 
varying  fortune  through  all  later  history,  awful  and  irreconcileable. 
The  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  towns  are  for  the  first  time 
cognizable  in  this  reign  as  an  independent  and  important  class  \ 
enridied  by  that  very  intercourse  with  foreigners  which  was  so 
hateful  to  the  barons ;  invested  with  privileges  wnmg  from  the 
poverty  of  their  lords  ;  no  longer  liable  to  individual  services,  but 
in  place  of  them  paying  common  rents  ;  with  guilds  and  charters 
aa  inviolable  as  the  fees  of  the  great  proprietor  ;  and  with  the 
right,  as  little  now  to  be  disputed  as  that  of  the  feudal  superior 
had  been,  to  hold  fairs  and  demand  tolls,  to  choose  their  own 
magistrates  and  enact  their  own  laws.  On  the  hearing  of  such 
men  as  these,  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  read  aloud  from 
time  to  time  in  their  County  Courts,  could,  not  have  fallen  as  a 
mere  empty  sound.  It  might  be  but  half-enfranchisement  thus  pro- 
claimed ;  with  still  unresisted  slavery  in  the  classes  directly  beneath 
them,  it  could  be  little  more  than  that ;  but  it  pointed  to  where 
freedom  was.  accustomJBd  them  to  its  forms  and  claims,  and  helped 
them  onward  in  the  direction  where  it  lay.  They  knew,  now, 
that  it  assuredly  lay  not  with  Peter  des  Roches  and  his  associates  ; 
and  they  joined  the  baron^  against  the  foreign  favourite. 

Henry,  urged  by  his  necessities,  made  two  attempts  in  1233  to 
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call  a  parliament.  His  gammonses  were  in  botJi  instanees  reftiaod^^ 
and  the  messeDgers  iviio  bore  the  refusal,  might  have  added  tim  as 
unwonted  tidings,  that  songs  were  now  daily  to  be  heard  against  the 
favourite,  filled  with  warnings  to  the  sovereign.  Amid  othei*  sigss- 
and  portents  of  social  change  had  arisen  the  political  baUadi.  In  i^ 
shone  forth  l^e  first  vera  effigies  of  the  Poiteyia  Bishop ;  nimbfe  a^ 
l^e  counting  of  money  as  he  was  slow  in  expounding  the  gospel  ^  sit^ 
ting  paramount  in  Exchequer,  when  he  ou^t  to  be  in  WincheBter  f 
pondering  on  pounds  and  not  upon  his  book ;  preferring  lucre  to  itcike^ 
and  setting  more  store  by  a  handful  of  marks  thui  by  all  the  do<i^ 
tnnes  of  their  namesake  saint.  Would  the  king  avoid  l^e  ddp- 
wreck  of  lus  kingdom,  it  asked  ?  thea  let  htm  shun  for  ever  tlie 
stones  and  rocks  (Roches)  in  his  way.  The  warning  was  <{i!^^i^ 
followed  up.  The  standard  of  rebdlion  was  let  loose  in  tirt> 
Welsh  ibtricts  by  no  less  a  person  than  Pemi>roke'8  son  ^  ther 
cl^i*gyy  oppressed  by  Papal  tax  and  tallage,  began  to  takA 
part  in  the  general  discontent ;  and  in  midst  of  a  feast  at  tl^ 
palace,  Edmimd  of  Canterbury  (Langton's  stracessor)  presenteck 
himself  with  a  statement  of  national  grievances  and  a  demand  fwt 
immediate  redress.  His  father,  he  reminded  the  king,  had  well 
nigh  forfeited  his  crown  ;  the  English  people,  he  added,  wocM 
never  submit  to  be  trampled  upon  by  foreigners  in  England  ;  and 
for  himself,  he  should  excommunicate  all  who  any  longer  ref^sedy. 
in  that  crisis  of  danger,  to  support  the  reform  of  Ibe  govemmest 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  was  in  Febraary,  1234.  In 
April  a  parliament  had  assembled  ;  Peter  and  his  Poitevins  were 
on  their  way  home  across  the  sea  ;  the  ministers  who  had  meMk 
themselves  hateful  were  dismi^ed:  and  the  opposition  baaroiiB 
were  in  power. 

This  will  read  like  the  language  of  a  modem  day  ;  but  if  these 
events  have  any  historic  significance,  they  establish  what  c&&  onkf 
in  the  modern  phrase  be  properly  described  as  ministerial  respon* 
sibility  and  parliamentary  control.  Nor  were  they  the  isolated 
events  of  their  clads  which  marked  the  feeling  of  the  time. 
Again  and  again,  during  this  prolonged  reign,  the  same  incide&ls 
recur,  in  precisely  the  same  circle  of  resistance  and  submissioii. 
Subsidies  are  requested,  and  contemptuously  refused  ;  grievanee« 
are  redressed,  and  aid  is  given.  Then,  when  Court  coffers  am 
filled.  Court  promises  are  forgotten ;  till  distress  brings  round  ag»& 
the  old  piteous  petition,  and  asi^stance  is  onee  iDore  yielded^  wMi 
new  conditions  of  restramt  and  Constitutional  safeguards  hitbetto 
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uiidemiuided.  la  five  yeais  from  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
treating,  the  money  granted  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  selected 
barons,  with  as  strict  a  proviso  for  account  as  modem  Pariiamentft 
have  claimed  over  public  expenditure ;-  while  in  two  years  later^ 
on  the  payment  of  certain  monies  to  the  Exchequer,  the  eily  of 
London  exacted  a  stipulation  thtflfc  the  Justiciary,  Chancellor,  and 
Treasurer,  might  hereafter  be  appointed  with  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, and  hold  their  offices  only  during  good  behavkmr.  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  great  lawyer,  Braoton,  at  the  close  of  a  reiga 
which  he  adorned  with  his  judicial  talents,  and  made  remad^Me^ 
by  the  composition  of  a  treatise  which  went  far  to  establish  univ 
formity  of  legal  practice,  found  himself  able  to  reckon  as  superior  ta 
the  King,  '  not  only  God  and  the  law  by  which  he  is  made  king, 
but  his  great  court  of  earls  and  barons ;  so  that  if  he  were  without 
a  bridle,  that  is  the  law,  they  ought  to  put  a  bridle  upon  him.'  This 
court,  this  Curia  Begis,  consisting  of  Chief  Justiciary,  Chancellor, 
Constable,  Marshal,  Chunberlain,  Steward,  and  Treasurer,  was 
what  in  modern  time  might  be  called  the  Cabinet  of  the  £jng. 

In  1236,  being  then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  Henry  married 
Eleanor,  the  dai^ht^r  of  Raymond  Count  of  Provence.  Great 
were  the  festivities  ai  the  marriage  and  coronation,  and  most 
minute  are  the  descriptive  raptures  of  the  contemporary  chronicler, 
who  declares  that  the  whole  world  could  not  produce  a  more  glo- 
rious and  ravishing  spectacle.  Yet  all  that  so  moved  the  good 
Mathew  of  Paris  may  pas»  away  for  us  into  quiet  oblivion,  saving 
one  figure  of  the  coronation  crowd.  He  who  served  at  the  feast 
as  High  Steward,  witib  the  basin  of  water,  has  outlived  the  rest  of 
the  p^^ant.  He  was  of  the  great  family  of  de  Montfort.  His 
grandfather,  descended  from  a  French  king,  had,  by  marriage 
with  Robert  of  Leicester's  heiress,  obtained  his  English  estates 
and  earldom.  His  father  had  led  the  terrible  crusades  against  the 
heretic  Albigenses,  which  stained  with  so  much  gentle  blood  the 
popedom  of  Innocent  the  Thirds  But  with  the  son  the  fame  of 
boUi  had  increased  ;,  for  to  the  extraordinary  personal  stature, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  his  rafce,  he  joined  a  power  of  command 
and  a  persuasive  genius  which  subdued  or  fascinated  aH  men.  At 
a  time  when  to  be  of  foreign  descent  was  to  be  marked  for  popular 
dbtrust,  de  Montfort,  alone  among  the  nobles  of  the  court,  was 
siBf^ed  out  for  the  favour  of  the  people.  He  was  but  seven  years 
M^  than  Henry  ;  yet  the  gravity  of  his  repute,  the  dark  ground 
ol  tri^us  enthucoasm  which  set  off  the  lustre  of  his  military 
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fame,  his  patronage  of  learning,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
peaceful  arts,  were-  spread  afar  oyer  Europe.  The  men  of 
the  court  mtrigued  against  him ;  hut  their  leader  Richard,  the 
skilful  and  powerful  hrother  of  the  sovereign,  he  swiftly  changed 
into  his  own  associate  and  peculiar  friend.  The  king  was  jealous 
of  his  power ;  yet  in  two  years  frdm  the  date  of  his  own  marriage, 
and  while  he  was  yet  childless,  he  saw  de  Montfort  wedded  to  his 
sister  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen.  There  passed  a  whisper  at 
these  nuptials  that  he  was  surely  aiming  for  a  throne  ;  hut  with 
that  old  chapel,  and  the  name  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  there  came 
to  he  connected  in  after  years  a  yet  more  daring  and  more 
enduring  amhition.  The  birth  of  Prince  Edward  in  the  third 
year  of  Henry's  marriage  gave  fresh  direction  to  men's  thoughts, 
hat  Henry's  impatience  of  his  kinsman  only  strengthened.  He 
looked  with  vague  discomfort  and  fear  on  one  whom  the  people 
honoured,  whom  the  clergy  trusted,  and  whom  the  harons  were 
content  should  represent  them.  One  day  an  insult,  an  office  of 
trust  the  next,  showed  the  vacillation  of  his  doubts  and  dread.  At 
length  he  sent  him  to  an  honourable  exile  in  Guienne ;  appointing 
him  its  governor  by  royal  patent,  and  committing  it  in  charge  to 
his  fame  to  save  that  province  from  surrender  and  loss  in  a  serious 
existing  rebellion. 

Much  happened  in  the  interval  before  Henry  and  de  Montfort 
again  stood  face  to  face.  The  connexions  of  the  young  queen 
had  inundated  the  land  with  new  foreign  adventurers.  Three  of 
her  uncles  grasped  the  chief  offices  of  state.  William  of  Valence 
became  paramoimt  at  court,  Peter  of  Savoy  seized  the  honour  of 
Richmond,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  obtained 
by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  through  whose  peaceful  robes  there 
glittered  a  coat  of  mail  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  Loud 
was  the  national  dissatisfaction.  Judgment,  it  cried  out,  is  now 
entrusted  to  the  unjust,  the  laws  to  outlaws,  peace  to  the  turbu- 
lent, and  justice  to  wrongdoers.  It  appealed  to  the  king's  brother 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  another  successful  opposition  ;  but 
the  prudent  and  powerful  Richard,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  popular  barons,  had  suddenly  become  captive  to  the  charms  of 
the  queen's  young  sister,  and  for  the  present  found  himself  per- 
force a  favourer  of  the  alien  faction.  Then  Came  over  Beatrice, 
Countess  of  Provence,  whom  Bante  celebrates  for  her  four 
daughter-queens,  to  see  the  good  fortune  of  her  children.  Then 
bethought  herself  the  dowager  Isabella,  now  Countess  de  la  Marche, 
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that  tMs  family  of  Proyence  might  surely  spare,  to  herself  and  her 
Poiteyins>  some  share  of  the  treasures  and  offices  of  her  son's 
wealthy  court.  Wherefore,  over  came  Alice  her  daughter,  her  son 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  another  William  of  Valence,  her  heloyed  Aymar, 
and  her  whole  second  family.  And  with  them  came  foreign  artistic 
for  the  royal  kitchens,  the  queen's  favourite  cook  being  brother  to 
the  Papal  Legate.  And  there  were  King's  men  and  Queen^s  paen, 
eacb  devouring  the  other ;  palmerworm  eaten  by  locust,  locust 
by  cankerworm,  and  cankerworm  by  caterpillar.  And  whether 
Poitevin,  Provencal,  or  Savoyard,  should  seize  the  highest  p)aice 
or  flaunt  the  gayest  colours,  was  tlie  only  reasonable  doubt  that 
could  occur  to  the  discomfited  Englbhma^. 

And  then  there  fell  suddenly  on  all  this  gaiety  and  glory  the 
grim  shadow  of  a  Parliament.  In  1242,  to  Henry's  importunate 
demand  for  separate  aids  from  the  clergy  (already  overtaxed  by 
hideous  exactions  from  the  Court  of  RiHue)  and  the  laity,  a  stern 
refusal  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  in  future  no  supply 
could  be  granted  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom.  Certain 
grievances  having  then  been  removed,  the  money  granted  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  king's  castles,  under  the  care  of  four  barons 
in  the  confidence  of  parliament,  in  trust  for  its  proper  expen- 
diture. In  124:4  another  piteous  parliamentary  appeal  was  made. 
But  as  the  last  previous  grant,  obtained  like  aU  the  rest  on  solemn 
promise  that  the  Great  Charter  should  be  sacred,  had  been  foUowed 
by  special  and  gross  violations  of  its  safeguards,  this  parliament 
took  a  tone  more  bitter  and  refractory  than  its  predecessors.  It 
taxed  the  prince  with  the  grossest  extravagance  ;  detailed  his  suc- 
cessive breaches  of  the  Charters  ;  told  him  it  would  not  trust  him 
further,  and  that  it  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  and  great  officers. 
The  plan,  as  it  was  afterwards  detailed,  seems  to  have  been :  that 
four  of  the  barons  should  be  declared  conservators  of  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  two  of  whom  should  always  attend  the  king,  to 
watch  over  the  administration  of  justice  and  regulate  the  public 
expenditure  ;  that  these  should  be  appointed  by  parliament  and  be 
removed  only  by  common  consent ;  that  parliament  should  have 
absolute  election  of  the  justiciary  and  the  chancellor  ;  and  that  two 
justices  of  the  bench  and  two  barons  of  the  exchequer  should  be 
nominated  by  the  same  body,  and  hold  their  offices  independent  of 
the  crown. 

Henry  seems  for  a  little  while  to  have  roused  himself  at  this  point; 
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to  have  seen  at  last,  through  the  thoughtless  fumes  of  idleness  and 
parade  which  commonlj  surrounded  him,  that  the  pirerogatiyes  of 
thex^rown  were  seriously  menaeed ;  and  to  have  thought  it  possible 
to  avert  the  danger  by  trial  of  (what  was  really  foreign  to  his  nature) 
a  direct  and  sharp  tyranny.  He  declared  that  parliament  and  him- 
8^  henceforward  were  enemies.  He  Wretched  every  available  pre- 
rogative, in  defiance  of  every  charter.  The  subject  was  tortured 
on  all  the  ancient  rack«  of  fine,  benevolence,  purveyance,  and 
other  indefinite  sources  of  plunder  and  exaction.  The  Jews,  by 
inconceivable  oppression,  were  turned  into  revenue.  .  Nay,  he 
canvassed  for  even  private  aids  on  specious  pretexts,  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  castle  to  castle,  till  the  bye-word  was  common 
against  him  that  the  kingdom  held  no  such  sturdy  beggar  as  the 

Bitt  the  inevitable  issue  awaited  him.  In  1248  he  was  obliged 
to  meet  his  barons  and  knights  in  parliament  once  more  ;  and  the 
old  chronicler  recounts,  with  evident  miction,  the  bitter  upbraidings 
to  which  he  was  compelled  to  listen.  He  was  told  that  he  ought 
to  blush  to  ask  aid  from  a  people  whom  he  had  shunned  for  the 
society  of  aliens  ;  he  was  reproached  with  disparaging  English 
blood  by  foreign  intermarriages  ;  he  was  reminded,  in  reference  to 
late  atrocities  of  purveyance,  that  the  wine  and  food  consumed,  the 
very  clothes  worn,  by  himself  and  his  un-English  household,  had  been 
forcibly  taken,  without  compensation,  from  the  English  people ; 
that  foreign  merchants  now  knew  that  property  was  no  longer 
sacred  in  England,  and  therefore  shunned  her  ports  as  though 
pirates  held  her  in  possession ;  nay  (such  the  minutise  to  which  they 
descended),  that  the  poor  fishermen  of  the  coast  were  forced  to  flee 
for  a  market  to  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  in  avoidance  of  the 
hungry  thieves  who  purveyed  for  royalty.  The  king  reiterated, 
in  answer,  his  old,  penitent,  and  often  broken  promises.  Determined 
to  have  ad<Mtional  security,  the  barons  demanded  an  oath.  The 
oath  was  given  ;  and,  of  course,  broken. 

In  1251  de  Montfort  and  Henry  met  in  the  royal  palace*  The 
Earl  was  known  to  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  popular 
nobles,  and  to  have  advised  them  from  his  government  of  Guienne 
through  the  course  of  their  opposition  to  the  king.  He  now 
sought  personal  audience  of  Henry  to  repel  certain  gross  charges 
of  tyranny  and  extortion  invented  to  discredit  bina  in  England. 
He  appealed  to  Henry's  own  knowledge  of  their  falsehood,  of  the 
character  of  his  own  services,  and  of  their  inadequate,  rewards. 
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''^Let  your  wordfe  be  made  good,  my  lord  king,'  said  de  Motitfort ; 
^  ke€?p  yotif  coWtiant  witli  me,  and  replace  those  expenses  I  hare 
'*  hovti6  for  you  to  the  notoridtts  beggary  of  my  owti  earldom.*  Th^ 
"king,  seeing' his  broihef  Bichftrdpass  over  in  the  cottndl  to  de  Mont- 
^ort  s  sMe ;  seeing  Gloucester^  Hereford,  and  the  greatest  nobles  pre- 
pared to  champonfaim  ;  broke  into  violent  passion,  and  let  fall  the 
-^pithH'  of  '  fitlfife  traitor.'  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  the  impetuous  etfrl 
thre^^  the  lie  In  Henry's  teeth.  '  You  are  a  king,'  he  added, 
'*  Who  believes  that  you  are  a  Christian?  Of  what  use,  indeed, 
"^  tOwdd  be  Christian  confession  to  you,  without  reperltance  and 
'  atonenient  ?  But  were  yott  not  a  king,  you  should  atone  and 
'^^  repent  that  insult  to  my  name.'  *  I  ahall  never  repent  of  any- 
•^  thing  80  much, '  retorted  Henry,  *  as  that  I  allowed  you  to  gro^ 
''^ and  fatten  within  my  dominions.'  And  so  the  cotmcil  broke  up, 
«nd  this  strange  scene  ended.  De  MoAtfort  returned  to  Guienne, 
and  opposed  Prince  Edwatd's  government ;  but  was  again  in 
England,  when  the  dark  necessity  of  a  parliament  presented  itself 
to  Henry  again.' 

I  do  not  advert  to  tho*e  incidents  which  have  chiefly  occlipied 
Ihe  histories  of  this  rei^,  but  which  seem  of  triffing  import  to  what 
has  been  dwelt  on  here.  The  miserable  wars  in  France  and  Gas- 
cony,  the  ^putes  and  bickerings  with  Scotland  and  with  Wales, 
the  negotiations  for  the  crown  of  Sicily  (accepted  by  Henry  for 
his  yotan^^r  son  Edmund,  after  Richard  had  refused  it  to  become 
king  of  the  Remand)  ;  these  things  have  no  veritable  interest  or 
ci6nceivable  importance  for  uS.  But  many  causes  arising  out  of 
thetii,  increased  the  troubles  of  the  king ;  and  it  was  with  despondent 
humility  and  submission  he  met  de  Montfort  and  the  parliament 
on  th6  3rd  of  May  1253. 

At  the  suggestion  of  their  great  leader,  the  barons  had  resolved 
to  surround  tlds  new  pledge  and  promise  of  the  king  with  such 
circumstance  of  solemnity  and  dread,  as  would  give  a  new  and  more 
striking  character  to  its  certain  subsequent  violation.  In  the  great 
hall  of  Westminster,  the  prelates  assembled  with  the  barons  and  the 
king.  The  Great  Charters  were  unrolled  and  read  ;  and  tlie  awful 
curse  was  pronounced  by  the  archbishop,  which  'excommunicated, 

*  aiiathematised,  and  cut  off  from  the  threshold  of  holy  church,  all 
'  wh(y  should  by  art  or  device,  in  any  maimer,  secretly  or  openly, 
'violate,  diminish,  or  change,  by  wofd  or  writh^,  by  deed  or 

*  ftdtide,  either  the  liberties  of  the'  church;  or  the  liberties  and 
'  free  culstomii  contained  in  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Charter  of 

n2 
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'  Forest^.*  Rjmer,  in  describing  this  scene,  adds  that  the  original 
charted  of  King  John  was  afterwards  produced,  and  that  in  testi- 
mony to  posterity  of  this  dread  confirmation  of  it,  the  king,  the 
prelfutes,  and  the  barons  impressed  their  seals.  It  is  certain 
that  while  the  sentence  was  read  by  the  archbbhop,  the  king  held 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  in  token  of  earnest  assent ;  and  that  when 
at  the  close  the  prelates  and  abbots,  dashing  their  lighted  tapers 
oa  ihm  ground,  exclaimed,  as  the  flames  went  out  in  smoke  and 
ashes,  '  So  may  the  soul  of  every  one  who  incurs  this  sentence 

*  stink  and  be  extinguished  in  hell ! '  the  king  made  answer  aloud : 

*  So  help  me,  God,  as  I  shall  observe  and  keep  idl  these  things ! 

<  as  I  am  a  Christian  man  ;  as  I  am  a  knight ;  as  I  am  a  kmg, 
'  anointed  and  crowned ! ' 

It  would  seem  incredible  that  one  short  year  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  outrage  of  these  sacred  oaths,  but  that  it  rests  on  autho- 
rity which  cannot  be  disputed.     Soon  after  the  ceremony,  with  the 
money  obtained  by  consenting  to  it,  the  king  went  over  into  Gas- 
cony,  recovered  those  parts  of  the  province  that  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
king  of  Castile.     Keeping  the  treaty  secret,  however,  he  sent  over 
into  England  for  new  subsidies,  as  though  continued  necessities  of 
the  war  demanded  them.  At  the  same  time  he  petitioned  the  clergy, 
for  an  aid,  on  pretence  of  a  new  crusade.     The  Queen,  associated 
with  his  brother  Richard,  was  Regent  in  his  absence  ;    and  a, 
letter  written  to  her  husband  now  exists  in  the  Tower,  containing 
singular  confirmation  of  the  course  of  events  above  detailed,  of  the . 
jealous  watchfulness  abroad  in  every  class,  and  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  crisis  which  de  Montfort  was  to  turn  to  that  memorable  use. 
of  which  we  feel  the  blessings  to  this  hour.     It  is  plain  from  this, 
letter  that  the  king's  word  was  believed  by  none.     It  is  plain  that 
the  subsidies  would  not  be  given.     It  has  not  been  concealed  from 
the  greatest  ones  of  the  court  that  the  renewed  violation  of  the . 
Great  Charter  will  exact  retribution  and  punishment.     Thus  runs . 
the  most  remarkable  passage  of  this  epistle  of  Eleanor  to  Henry,  as 
published  from  the  original  Latin  manuscript  now  lying  in  the 
Tower : 

'  The  archbishops  and  bishops  answered  us  that  if  the  King  of 

<  CastUe  should  come  against  you  in  Gascony  each  of  them  would 

'  assist  you /rom  his  own  property,  so  that  you  would  be  under  - 
'  perpetual  obligations  to  them  ;  but  with  regard  to  granting  you 
'  an  aid  from  their  clergy,  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  assent 
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'  of  the  said  clergy  ;  nor  do  they  helieve  that  the  clergy  can  he 
'  induced  to  giye  you  any  help,  unless  the  tenth  of  clerical  goods 
'  granted  to  you  for  the  first  year  of  the  crusade,  which  d^o^lct 

*  hegin  in  the  present  year,  might  be  relaxed  at  once  by  your 
'  letters   patent,   and   the   collection   of  the.  said  tenth  for  the 

*  said  crusade,  for  the  two  following  years,  might  be   put   in 

*  respite  up  to  the  term  of  two  years  before  your  passage  to  the 

*  Holy  Land ;  and  they  will  giye  diligence  and  treat  with  the 

*  clergy  submitted  to  them,  to  induce  them. to  assist  you  according 
^  to  that  form  with  a  tenth  of  their  benefices,  in  case  the  King  of 

*  C<Mtile  should  attack  you  in  Gascony  ;  but  at  the  departure  of 
^  the  bearer  of  these  presents  no  subsidy  had  as  yet  been  granted 

*  by  the  aforesaid  clergy.  Moreoyer,  as  we  haye  elsewhere  signi- 
'  fied  to  you,  if  the  King  of  Castile  should  come  against  you  in 
'  Gascony,  all  the  earls  and  barons  of  your  kingdom,  who  are  able 
^  to  cross  the  sea,  wQl  come  to  you  in  Gascony,  with  all  their 

*  power  ;  but  from  the  other  laymen  who  do  not  sail  oyer  to  you 

*  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  obtain  any  help  for  your  use,  unless 

*  you  write  to  your  lieutenants  in  England  firmly  to  maintain 

*  your  great  charters  of  liberties,  and  to  let  this  be  distinctly  per- 

*  ceived  by  your  letters  to  each  sheriff  of  your  kingdom,  and 
'  publicly  proclaimed  through  each  county  of  the  said  kingdom  ; 
'*  since,  by  this  means,  they  would  be  more  strongly  animated 

*  cheerfully  to  grant  you  aid  ;  for  many  persons  complain  that  the 

*  aforesaid  charters  are  not  kept  by  your  sheriffs   and  other 

*  bailijfs  as  they  ought  to  be  kept. 

Yet  it  has  been  said,  by  learned  and  candid  historians,  that  the 
praise  of  good  intention  and  strict  religious  obseryance  must  not  be 
denied  to  Henry  the  Third*  It  i^  a  somewhat  dangerous  mode  of 
defending  such  a  character.  A  man  can  hardly  be  said  to  haye 
religious  impressions,  who  took  eyery  impression  submitted  to  him 
and  retained  not  one.  Bis  waxen  heart,  cor  cereum,  was  the 
phrase  applied  to  him  in  his  own  age*  And  when^  some  few  years 
later,  the  poet  Dante  (how*the  great  men  cluster  in  these  days  of 
opening  Freedom  !  Roger  Bacon  was  now  amazing  the  monks  in 
his  Oxford  cell)  put  him  into  purgatory,  it  was  in  the  character  of 
ift  simpleton.  ^  You  find  him  there,  among  children ;  punished  by 
nothing  heayier  than  darkness  and  solitude ;  as  one  who  has  been 
useless  in  life*  Yet  was  this  incapable  and  irresolute  prince  yery 
far  from  useless.  tJnder  a  man  more  resolute  and  capable,  Freedom 
must  haye  made  less  rapid  strides.    We  are,  in  this  as  in  all  else. 
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taught  to  bow  Bubmiflsively  to  the  Providential  scheme,  and  wait^ 
with  humbleness  till  the  truUi  is  entirely  known.     From  ^his  long, 
most  miserable,  most  distracted  reign,  sprang  that  which  in  later 
years  took  the  awful  and  majestic  i^pe  of  the  c^njiiittttioBal 
liberties  of  England. 

The  next  parliament  of  Henry  the  Third  was  the  MAn  Pabma* 
MENT  OF  OxPOBD.  The  chapter  which  illustrates  it  and  closes  the^ 
reign,  wiU  also  illustrate  the  truth  of  Burke's  noble  image  i 
*  Always  acting  as  if  in  the  presence  of  canomsed  fore&thers,  the- 
^irit  of  Freedom  carries  an  imposing  and  ms^est&c  aapect.  ]t  hat- 
Ik  pedigree  and  illustratmg  ancestors.  It  has  its  beanngs  and  it» 
ensigns  armorial.  It  has  its  gallery  of  portraits,  its  sicmumental 
inscriptions,  its  recm^ds,  evidences,  and  titles.' 
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The  PaivitTBEE's  Man^   Ofts  Hundbep  Yeabs  aoo.    By  >€aptaix 
Ma^tat,  B.N.    2  volumes.    Longman  &  Co. 

The  present  novel  is  an  attempt  to  simulate  the  adventures  of  a  race* 
of  men  whose  dapng  in  danger  and  thirst  of  plunder  have  been  long, 
upon  record,  in  the  unchristian  system  of  warfare  pursued  by  those 
countries  that  profess  to  be  Christians.  The  form  of  the  work  is  that  of 
detracts  from  the  log-book  of  his  vessel,  made  to  oblige  a  lady,  wha 
desired  to  know  something  of  the  jnrivateer's  man's  career  at  sea.  The 
narrative  is  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  exact  style  of  the  supposed 
date  when  the  occurcences  it  describes  took  place,  the  phraseolog|v 
being  too  modem  for  illusion;  but  this  it  would  nave  been  no  easy  task 
to  recti^,  and  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  majority  of  readers,  in 
times  when  a  just  discrimination  in  liteiary  matters  is  so  rare.  Not 
much  resembhng  those  other  publications  in  the  production  of  which 
Captain  Marrvars  pen  has  been  fertile,  there  is  nere  a  saving  object 
in  a  moral  end,  from  the  present  work  holduig  up  to  our  abhorrence  the 
detestable  evil  of  war,  under  one  of  its  most  man-degrading  aspects ;, 
and  this  is  no  slight  praise,  amply  compensating  for  any  little  deficiency 
of  metit  in  the  composition  of  the  story,  or  the  delineation  of  the- 
characters  that  are  placed  before  us. 

There  is  no  greater  want  of  deep  thinking  than  we  find  in  other 
novels ;  but  there  is  more  of  adventure  and  less  variety  of  character. 
The  hero  himself  has  indeed  no  great  personal  interest ;  he  is  the 
instrument  <^  a  morad  end  rather  than  the  delineation  of  a  efaaracter.. 
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He  eomm^nces  his  active  life  by  an  attack  on  the  property  of  a 
West  India  planter^  where  he  is  driven  back  to  his  vessel,  which  is 
attacked  in  tarn  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  captured,  after  an  actiott 
as  gallant  as  the  well-remembered  contest  between  the  Terrible  and 
Vefi^eance '^nvAi/eexB  in  one  of  our  past  wars.  Adventure  then  treads 
upon  the  heel  of  adventure,  until  the  hero  imbibes  a  distaste  for  tlie 
unhallowed  course  of  life  he  pursues.  He  turns  trader,  and  goes 
tiirou^h  various  adventures  among  Portuguese  and  Indians  in  South 
America.  Dangers  surround  him  here ;  he  is  sent  to  labour  in  the 
dia^nond  mines,  and  of  these  a  particular  aocouift  is  given,  with  the 
author's  escape,  and  return  home,  where  he  marries.  Innumerable 
pictures  of  a  sea  life  and  the  situations  into  whidi  those  who  embrace 
the  jnrofesidiMi  are  drawn,  will  be  found  in  this  work,  sketched  by  the 
hand  of  a  niaster.  If  the  writer  be  not  as  happy  in  the  present  as  in 
some  of  his  former  productions,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  very  inte- 
resting narrative  that  will  not  fail  to  fix  the  reader's  attention,  and 
while  affording  him  no  slight  amusement,  unfold  some  of  those  evils  or 
rather  crimes,  whidi  the  vicious  rulers  of  nations  sanction  when  they 
make  war  to  gratify  false  pride  or  regal  vengeance,  under  the  pretence 
of  supporting  national  honour,  and  of  systematizing  religious  hypocrisy, 
from  declaring  at  the  same  time  their  law  of  government  to  be  the  rule 
of  faith,  they  condenm  in  their  actions.  The  pictures  of  Indian  life 
given  in  these  adventures,  appear  to  us  more  allied  with  the  usages  of 
the  races  north  of  the  Istlmms  of  Darien  than  those  to  the  southward ; 
but  we  are  perhaps  hypercritical.  The  introduction  of  the  Liverpool 
merchant  and  his  daughter  imparts  something  of  a  huiminiziBg  character 
to  the  work,  and  aid  in  the  denouement-^hui  it  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  afforded  here,  to  enter  farther  upon  the  merits  and 
defects  of  a  book  which  to  our  seeming  must  repose  upon  a  sound  prac- 
tical moral  for  its  higl^st  recommendation. 


The  Three  Students  op  Gray's  Inn.    A- Novel,  in  Three  Volumes.    By 

William  Hughes,  Esq.     T.  C.  Newby. 

The  author  of  this  novel  claims  the  authorship  of  an  article  in 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  entitled,  "  It 's  all  for  the  Beat ;"  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  upon  that  ^ound  pleads  for  the  character  of  a  novelist 
here.  There  is  some  difference,  nowever,  between  the  diffuse  character 
of  a  novel  like  the  present,  and  the  condensation  of  a  story  comprised 
in  a  few  pages  that  may  really  confer  a  merit  upon  the  writer  of  ohe 
which  does  not  attach  to  the  other.  There  is  in  the  present  work  a 
sufficiency  of  the  materials  usually  worked  up  into  the  three  orthodox 
volumes  of  which  that  species  of  composition  is  expected  to  consist. 
We  have  love,  old-maidenship,  roguish  attorneys,  peers,  squires, 
admirals,  colonels,  a  quack-doctor  progeny,  some  ^istress,  and  a  little 
— a  very  little  sentiment.    We  have  marvellous  virtue  in  high  places. 
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and  Tery  great  mediocrity  of  eyerything  se^Dody  in  lowly  piofeadoiiB. 
We  haye  a  sort  of  amalgamation  between  tne  funilies  of  a  qnack 
doctor,  Vanbmnner,  and  a  noble  family,  arising  as  nsoal  oat  of  tlit 
attractions  towards  plebeian  wealth,  before  which  amtocratical  high* 
mindedness  giyes  way.  But  we  haye  a  noyel  without  amch  noyel^ : 
ghosts  and  haunted  houses  are  resources  pretty  nearly  exhao^^.  we 
want  something  tluut  will  eyolye  new  tnats  of  human  ctexaeter. 
There  are  numerous  skeletons  of  descdption  here,  which  are  left 
almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  nether  clotaed  with  flesh  nor  habilir 
ments,— not  worked  up  in  the  rough  semblance  of  beings  in  any 
fresh  type  of  humanity.  One  mark  of  gemus  in  the  noyelist  of  bett^ 
times  was  the  drawing  out  interest  and  amusement  from  a  few  finished 
characters,  not  the  successiye  introduction  of  new  ones  sketched  in 
faint  outline,  and  then  passed  across  the  scene  to  make  way  for  others 
equally  crude.  £yen  considered  in  this  yiew,  there  is  a  want  of  con« 
nection  and  of  nature  in  working  out  the  details.  The  Whites  and 
GuUems  and  Cobrobynt  are  common  faces.  Jack  Price,  the  hero  of 
the  story,  seems  placed  where  he  is  from  no  necessity  of  circumstances, 
and  the  writer  only  more  and  more  conyinces  us,  that  to  write  a  good 
noyel  requires  a  tact  which  he  does  not  possess.  He  is  utterly 
wanting  in  that  refinement  which  should  mark  eyery  literary  com- 
position. What  sort  of  female  seryants  are  kept  in  reputable  fami- 
lies, who  make  a  practice  of  coarse  swearing  at  the  children — a 
matter  of  which  no  wonderment  is  made — the  author  can  best  inform 
us.  His  own  phraseology,  of  "  looking  thunder*'  here,  and  ^'  looking 
daggers"  there,  together  wiUi  numerous  gross  errors  in  composition,  tells 
us  that  he  is  an  unpractised  artist.  This  might  be  pleaded  in  his 
behalf  did  he  not  spoil  such  an  excuse  by  his  opening  commencement 
and  his  implied  demand  to  notice,  from  haying  had  a  tale  admitted  into 
a  cotemporary  publication.  We  regret  we  cannot  say  more  in  fayour 
of  '^  The  Three  Students,"  it  being  at  all  times  a  more  pleasing  duty  to 
us  to  praise  than  to  censure. 


1 


The  Debater.  A  New  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  ;  being  a  Series  of 
Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion  ; 
with  references  to  the  best  sources  of  information  on  each  particular  Topie, 
By  Frederick  Rowton,  Lecturer  on  Genenil  Literature,  &c.  Fscp.  8vo. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

It  is  with  many  persons  a  mooted  question  whether  Debating 
Societies  and  a  habit  of  discussion  do  not  produce  more  harm  than 
good  :  whether  the  readiness  of  reaJsoning  and  utterance  they  impart  is 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  conceit  they  are  likely  to  en- 

Sender  and  the  superficial  knowledge  they  encourage :  whether  they 
o  not  produce  smart  smatterers  and  rapid  prattlers  rather  than  close 
reasoners  and  just  thinkers.    We  rather  incline  to  Uie  adyerse  side  of 
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the  question,  but  refrain  from  a  decided  declaration,  lest  we  should  hhye 
**  The  Questioners,"  or  "  The  Demosthenians,"  or  some  other  juveniles 
of  the  rostrum,  challenging  us  to  prove  our  assertion  and  to  open  the 
inquiry  as  to  "  whether  Debating  Societies  tend  rather  to  improve  or 
injure  the  intellect."  Leaving  this  point,  therefore,  to  be  settled  by  the 
^ture  Ciceros,  we  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  Rowton'sbook  with  regard  to 
its  execution,  abandoning  the  question  of  the  subject.  There  is  one 
merit  in  the  book  we  tmnk  should  be  noticed.  The  model  debates 
are  eltremely  short  and  very  much  to  the  point.  It  might  have  been 
better  if  the  ancient  formula  had  been  less  closely  followed,  and 
the  language  more  colloquial.  The  arguments  are  very  fairly  stated 
on  each  side  of  the  question,  and  show  that  reference  has  been 
diligently  made  to  the  best  modem  sources.  The  logical  predominates 
over  the  spirituel,  as  may  be  expected,  and  is  ever  the  case  in  such 
societies.  The  questions  are  exceedingly  various  and  all  of  an  inte- 
resting, and  manv  of  a  novel  kind.  The  reader  who  has  no  ambition 
to  rival  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  or  the  senate  may  jet  find  agreeable 
reading  and  a  brief  view  of  many  important  questions  well  stated  ^ 
and  it  will  be  of  real  value  to  many  who  have  no  idea  that  much  may 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question.  The  summaries  of  arguments  at 
the  end  are  really  useful  to  any  one  considering  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat,  and  are  ably  composed. 


The  Pook  Cousin.    A  Noyel.    In  3  vols.    Edited  by  the  Author  of  the 

"  Scottish  Heiress,"  &c.     T.  C.  Newby. 

This  is  one  of  those  novels  which  will  be  approved  by  the  particular 
class  which  looks  f^T  love  and  sentiment  in  works  of  a  similar  nature, 
rather  than  any  new  developments  of  human  character.  The  style  is 
good,  the  language  unimpeachable  ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  novelty  in 
the  story,  and  in  sope  cases  the  reader  is  obliged  to  draw  largely  upon 
his  faith  to  reconcile  the  incidents  to  probability.  It  opens  with  n 
description,  quite  in  character,  of  a  rustic  parsonage  in  Westmoreland, 
where  a  Mr.  Herbert  )residea^  an  exemplary  clergyman,  who  having  had 
a  brother  in  India,  suddenly  receives  a  letter  from  that  distant  land  in<^ 
forming  him  that  his  relative  is  no  more,  and  has  left  an  heiress,  who 
is  to  be  sent  to  England  to  be  under  his  guardianship.  This  orphan, 
Eva  Herbert,  is  the  principal  character  in  the  novel,  and  is  safely  placed 
beneath  her  uncle's  rool[.  From  this  beginning  are  worked  out  numo* 
rous  situations  for  an  almost  equally  numerous  race  of  characters^ 
brought  successively  upon  the  scene.  All  the  accessaries  to  the 
most  extended  works  of  a  similar  class  are  made  available.  There 
is  love  fashionable  and  upfashiopable ;  a  couple  of  adulteries,  duell- 
ing, scenes  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  whose  chief  merit  is 
that  they  are  marked  by  no  extravagance  of  description,  and  are 
stamped  with  no  peculiarity  that  can  excite  oensuie«    The  love  scenes 
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have  nothing  to  distingmsh  them  beyond  the  dial<^aes  on  the  same 
fiubject  in  namfflx>as  other  works  of  the  sanoie  kmd.  A  singular 
iaeident  occurs  where  Eva,  the  heroine,  betroths  herself  to  a  dandy 
jbaronet;  as  the  jHice  of  his  interference  to  save  a  man  she  loved  from. 
drowning,  who  has  fallen  Uirough  the  ice  while  skating — ^as  if  at  sndU 
A  moment,  when  the  existence  of  a  human  being  depended  upon  instaiir 
taneous  action,  there  would  be  time  and  presence  of  mind  enough  in  a 
'£»fl(iale  so  circunxstanced  to  contract  a  similar  bargiun.  There  Is  as 
^ort  also  to  condemn  the  education  given  to  women  in  France,  and  i» 
raise  a  prejudice  against  that  country,  by  making  two  mairied  sisters,  so 
educated,  elo^  from  their  husbands.  While  there  are  a  few  pleasing 
i^d  natuial  situations,  we  have  many  Uiat  are  wild,  commcm-place,  or 
improbdl)le.  The  fulfilment  of  the  author's  intuitions  in  the  nadrrativ« 
IS  brought  about  in  the  shortest  mode,  and  by  having  recourse  to  the 
^ipedient  which  will  best  serve  his  purpose,  without  regard  to  the  <»rdi- 
Dtaiy  sequence  of  events. 

The  Aylmer  family  affords  a  picture  not  often  in  accordance 
^th  existing  life,  and  the  little  mfficulty  in  making  Alice  change 
Irom  situation  to  situation,  without  any  very  apparent  end,  seems  to 
impart  to  her  character  a  taint  of  conv^ence  fot  the  writer's 
purposes,  which  is  too  obvious  to  be  natural.  Stuart  Aylmer  is  not  a 
very  interesting  hero  f  we  sympathise  little  with  his  movements  and 
feelings ;  while  Alice  Norton  is  put  out  of  existence  after  a  career 
which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  too  much  perturbed  to  answer  any 
reasonable  object  that  can  excuse  its  want  of  purpose  and  variance  wita 
the  comnum  course  of  thin§^.  The  writing  is  good ;  the  pien  that  exe- 
cuted it  being  capable  of  better  things  by  adhering  to  simplicity,  and 
drawing  upon  pictures  of  real  life,  with  a  view  to  truth  asKi  the  agree- 
Client  of  incidents  with  this  common  and  natural  com^e,  so  as  to  pror 
duce  that  harmony  in  the  execution  which  constitutes  the  m^rit  of 
fiction.  As  to  a  moral  end  we  discover  none  in  the  present  work; 
A&d  it  may  be  questioned  whether  familiarising  the  mind  to  vicious 
jHli^nes,  can  be,  under  any  circumstances,  serviceable.  However  strong 
(Hir  reprobation  of  the  immorality  connected  with  the  pas^ons  may 
.«eem  to  ourselves,  there  is  always  a  species  of  palliation  to  be  found 
in  the  rejection  that  it  arises  from  the  abuse  of  what  is  not  blameable. 
To  the  circulating  library  this  novel  will  but  add  one  to  its  peculiar 
plass  ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  its  author  did  not  choose  to  walk 
}n  a  track  purer  and  less  beaten,  of  which  his  powers  are  clearly 
capable. 


F^f^r^"»^- 


ITuE  Diplomatists  of  Europe.   From  the  French  of  M.  Capepigue.  Edited 

by  Major-Genebal  Monteith.    Nickisson. 

Political  partisans  are  bad  biographists,  for  they  are  generally  unscru- 
pilous  and  too  often  wilful  in  their  misrepresentations.  M.  Uapefigue 
18  a  lealotts  adherent  of  the  old  despotisms  of  Europe,  and  of  that  state 
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ef  things  wkich  existed  before  ihe  French  Bevolption^  and  called  it  into 
existence.  In  the  inkodnction  to  the  present  volume  the  author  does^ 
not  conceal  his  preference  for  the  instruments  of  those  had  rulers  who* 
brought  on  the  fearful  hurricane  which  then  devastated  Europe ;  a 
convulsion  which  it  would  appear  he  attributes  to  any  but  the  true  cause*. 
That  such  a  writer  should  think  the  greatest  characters  of  modem  timas- 
the  men  who  were  the  favourites  of  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  Europe  is- 
very  natural.  He  has  sketched,  with  all  the  warmth  of  partisanship,  Met- 
temich,  Talleyrand,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Pasquier,  Hardenburg,  Nesselrode^ 
Wellington,  said  Castlerea^,  in  the  present  work.  We  have  not  befose^ 
US  documentary  evidence  to  test  me  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he 
advances  respecting  most  of  the  diplomatists  above  named ;  but,  reasoiv- 
ing  from  analogy,  when  we  find  nothing  new  in  the  character  of  Welr- 
iis^n,  and  in  thai  of  Castlereagh,  whom  M.  Capefigue  declares  he  ha& 
made  it  his  business  to  elevate  above  the  position  in  which  we  believe^ 
those  who  remember  his  career  will  not  hesitate  to  state  their  belief  he^ 
-was  worthily  placed — discovering  statements  notoriously  the  reverse  of 
truth,  we  can  place  small  reliance  on  the  verity^  of  the  whole.  As  it  is^ 
the  volume  will  be  read  by  those  who  think  with  its  author :  by  the  rest 
^f  the  world  it  Hifiy  be  read  also,  but  it  will  be  with  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  its  dubious  fidelity. 


Revelations  OF  Ausxbu.  By  M.  KouB&i.KiEWicz,  ex- Austrian  Functi<mary. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  "JReveMone  of  Russia,"  ^c.  Two  vols.  Newby. 

These  revelations,  making  full  allowance  for  the  feeling  of  the  author^ 
are  well  worthy  of  being  perused,  because  th^  disclose  a  good  deal  of  ibe- 
seoret  ^d  unscrupulous  poliey  of  Austria.  They  are  rendered  still  more- 
interesting  by  the  rec^t  statement  of  M.  Montalembert  in  the  Fren<!^ 
Chambers,  when  he  (barged  upon  the  Austrian  Government  the  hoir- 
rible  crime  oi  inciting  the  peasantry  in  Gallicia  to  murder  the  nobles. 
After  the  perusal  of  the  present  work,  which  we  trust  will  be  widAy 
xesdf  the  charge  thus  made  is  str^gthened,  and  we  no  lon^r  hesitale- 
to  credit  things  which,  without  this  auxiliary  testimony,  mi|^t  not  be- 
credited.  The  present  author  has  been  in  a  position  to  witness  the- 
secret  workings  of  that  system  by  which  Austria  has  upheld  her  power 
over  her  own  territories,  and  embarrassed  the  position  of  other  cabi- 
nets. He  has  seen  the  perseverance  with  which  Mettemich  follows  up- 
his  undertakings,  and  the  small  concern  he  exhibits  about  the  means- 
through  which  he  obtains  his  ends.  A  native  Pole,  the  author  mnjr 
have  been  somewhat  severer  in  his  judgments  than  another  writer,  bat 
the  Austrian  policy  has  been,  for  half  a  century  or  more,  a  reproach 
among  modern^  nations.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  likely  to  change,, 
without  something,  of  popular  influence  being  infused  into  the  Govern- 
ment ;  an  effect  only  to  be  produced  by  a  united  people,  and  therefore? 
hopieless  in  a  country  divided  into  petty  states  speaking  differ^st  Ian- 
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guages,  and  moved  by  vaiying  interests  :  yet  in  process  of  time  a  cliange 
must  happen  when  outrageous  wrong  can  no  longer  be  the  main  instru- 
ment of  government. 

-Echoes  fhom  the  Backwoods  ;  or,  Sketches  from  Transatlantic  Life. 
By  Captain  R.  6.  A.  Lbtinoe.    Two  Volumes.    Colbum. 

These  volumes  contain  sketches  taken  partly  in  the  British  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  partly  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
last  portion  of  the  work  can  boast  of  little  novelty,  as  the  numerous 
tours  which  continually  appear,  made  at  later  periods  than  the  visit  of 
Captain  Levin^e,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1835,  may  enable  the 
reader  to  conceive.  In  regard  to  New  Brunswick,  with  wnich  English- 
men have  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  we  have  some  considerable  infor- 
mation. The  towns  are  described,  the  scanty  remains  of  the  aborigines, 
the  natural  productions,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  sportsman.  Captain 
Levinge  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  miserable  transport,  passed  throu^ 
the  fogs  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with 
«ome  hazard  of  shipwreck.  The  town  of  St.  John's  was  made  in  safety 
at  last,  and  there  the  voyagers  landing,  were  solaced  for  their  sea  faie 
with  bowls  of  wood  strawberries  and  cream.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
province  and  a  sketch  of  its  history  then  commences.  We  are  enabled 
by  the  author's  notes  to  obtain  some  idea  of  this  valuable  colony  and 
its  geography,  written,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  style  which  convinces 
us  that  the  author  saw  much  more  than  he  recorded,  and  that  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  ungentle  craft  of  authorship.  The  climate,  it 
appears,  is  in  severe  extremes ;  in  summer  the  thermometer  ranging 
irom  85*  to  95",  and  in  winter  oftentimes  twenty  degrees  and  more 
below  zero.  The  perils  of  the  sportsman  are,  in  such  a  climate,  of  a 
very  formidable  character.  The  bivouack  excavated  in  the  snow  and 
lined  with  fir  branches — ^the  feet  at  the  fire  and  the  head  in  a  freezing 
atmosphere  of  the  most  intense  character — ^is  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
the  winter  must  be  passed  in  such  excursions.  Skating,  sleighing,  and 
dancing,  in  the  same  degree  of  cold,  are  considered  common  amuse- 
ments, and  the  danger  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  are  encountered  as 
matters  of  common  moment.  The  native  tribes  of  Indians  remaining 
are  but  two  in  number,  called  the  Milicates  and  the  Micmacs.  The 
language  of  the  latter  people  is  said  to  be  comprehensive  and  full  i^ 
lofty  imagery.  It  has  a  dual  number  like  the  Greek,  and  the  changes 
of  mood,  person,  tense,  and  number  are  formed  by  changing  the 
terminals.  In  the  Micmac  tongue  two  thousand  terminals  are  made  on 
one  radix.  The  birjis  here  described  as  belonging  to  New  Brunswick 
have  all  been  classed  by  Audubon.  The  animals  are  bears,  a  species  of 
wolf  called  a  lucifer,  and  a  kind  of  wild  cat,  being  the  only  animals 
of  prey.  Vermin  are  numerous,  and  among  them  the  ill-odoured 
«kink  or  skunk,  which  neither  man  nor  beast  will  knowingly  approach. 
Wolves  have  been  found  following  the  wild  deer,  though  not  indi- 
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genous.  Small  game  is  numerous.  The  moss-deer  is  met  with,  and 
several  of  the  smaller  tribe,  as  well  as  the  rein-deer.  In  fact,  the  back- 
woods of  New  Brunswick  furnish  plenty  of  amusement  for  sportsmen^— 
liie  water  not  less  than  the  land. 

St.  John's,  subject  to  fires  from  its  wooden  houses,  is  a  very  consider- 
able place,  and  the  whole  province  numbers  not  less  than  200,000  in- 
habitants. Captain  Levinge  thinks  it  one  of  those  best  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  emigration  of  ^1  our  North  American  colonies.  His  volume 
contains  considerable  information  upon  the  subject.  Out  of  16,500,000 
acres,  of  which  the  province  consists,  12,000,000  are  capable  of  imme- 
diate cultivation,  while  3,624,280  only  have  been  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  440,000  cleared.  Here  we  must  close  Captain  Levinge's  work,  the 
whole  of  his  second  volume  being  devoted  to  countries  described  by 
later  visitants,  and  his  entire  work  gaining  its  recommendation  from 
his  account  of  New  Brunswick  alone. 


Thb  Poetical  Works  of  Horace  Smith,   one   of  the   Authors   of  the 
-**  Rejected  Addresses/'  now  first  collected.    Two  Volumes.    Colbum. 

Wb  greet  these  poems  in  their  collected  form,  many  of  them  being 
old  acquaintance,  and  some  having  been  exceedingly  popular.  Witness 
the  ."Lanes  to  the  Mummy,"  nearly  the  first  piece  in  the  present  volumes, 
written  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  collection  has  been  ap- 
papently  divided  into  the  serious,  serio-comic,  and  comic  pieces.  Some 
of  the  last  are  exceedingly  humorous,  and  have  served  to  beguile  many 
a  weary  moment  with  those  who  belonged  to  a  departed  era  m  our  lite- 
rature, or  from  1820  to  1831.  The  blending  togeUier  deep  moral  reflec- 
tion and  agreeable  humour,  is  a  marked  feature  in  much  of  Horace 
Smith's  poetry,  and  is  sometimes  very  happily  achieved.  The  author 
has  introiduced  almost  every  kind  of  metre  into  his  works,  and  often 
with  a  very  happy  effect.    We  can  cordially  recommend  the  volumes. 


PoBNs,  by  Camilla  Toulmin.    Fcp.  8vo.    London  :  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co. 
A  Book  op  Highland  Minstrelsy,  by  Mrs.  D.  Ogilvy.     With  Illus- 
trations by  R.  R.  M'lan.    Fcp.  4to.    London  :  G.  W.  Nicldsson. 

Previous  to  passing  an  opinion  on  any  volume  of  poems,  as  they  are 
uniformly  termed  by  their  producers,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  declare 
our  own  theory  of  poetry.  Thia  it  is  not  convenient,  from  many  causes, 
ever  to  be  doing ;  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  generic 
term  could  be  invented,  and  be  received,  to  express  that  large  class  of 
authorship  delighting  to  manifest  itself  in  a  form  which  is  neither 
poetry  nor  prose.  Eloquence,  fervour  of  feeling,  delicacy  of  discrimi- 
nation and  powers  of  observation,  and  descriptive  talents  to  record 
sensations  and  observations,  although  all  necessary  to  the  poet,  cannot 
make  poetry,  any  more  than  a  knowledge  of  perspective  or  anatomy 
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<an  make  a  painter.  Unless  the  ennnciator  stand  in  that  peculiar  rela-^ 
tion  to  Nature,  that  he  sees  and  feels  her  operations  in  that  mode, 
^hich  perhaps  occasionally  many  men  have  glimpses  of,  bnt  no  power 
of  recording;  unless  he  be  thus  posited,  with  regard  to  the  outer  worlds 
be  canned  he  a  poet.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  briefly,  unless  Bfature  and 
the  outer  world  become  subjective  to  him,  he  is  no  poet.  To  all  othe* 
^classes  of  mind  the  outer  world  is  objective ;  but  to  the  poet-  the  case 
is  reversed. 

With  the  objective  writer  we  can  have  great  powet  maliifested,  but 
it  must  be  essentially  a  prose  power ;  very  great,  very  valuable  results 
accrue  from  it,  and  those  who  possess  it  in  excess  tire  giants  among  their 
fellow  pigmies.  The  poet,  however,  is  not  a  giant  by  comparison,  but  irf 
reality.  We  have  stated  thus  much,  that  when  we  assert  that  neithei^ 
of  these  volumes  manifest  the  slightest  proof  of  poetry,  it  may  not  be 
supposed  they  are  cavalierly  treated,  and  dismissed  as  worthless. 
<Juite  the  reverse.  They  both  possess  much  that  is  pleasing  and 
entertaining. 

Miss  Tonhnin  possesses  the  art  of  versification :  has  delicate  percep-' 
tions  and  tender  feelings  ;  and  the  perusal  of  her  volume  will  afford  an 
hourof  i^aeid  gratification.  There  is  too  indiscriminate  an  adoption 
of  the  contagious  feelings  of  the  time.  The  political  economists  of  the 
4ay  are  doubtless  sufficiently  in  error,  but  they  should  not  be  repre* 
sented  as  Atheists : 

**  Behold  a  Poop-House  of  the  Modem  School^ 
The  Trial  test  of  Atheistic  Rule." 

This  probably  arises  from  an  excess  of  good  feeling ;  and  there  are 
many  pieces  in  the  volume  which  contain  some  thoughts  well  ex- 
pressed, and  others  which  a  judicious  friend  could  have  wished 
omitted.  Miss  Toulmin,  however,  may  console  herself,  (if  she  pays 
any  regard  to  our  standard  of  poetry  at  all,)  by  the  self-^surance  that 
her  volume  contains  verses  which  quite  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of 
versifiers  who  have  been  enrolled  among  the  genuine  poets  of  the  land. 

Mrs.  Ogilvy's  \york  is  more  ambitious  in  appearance,  though  perhaps 
less  in  reality,  as  she  has  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  artist.  The 
book  is. very  readable,  but  more  on  account  of  its  prose  than  its  verse. 
The  legends  of  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  loch  must  ever  have  a 
strong  interest.  The  passions  and  the  affections  are  there  manifested 
in  unadorned  streng^th,  and  our  sympathies  correspondingly  excited. 
Imitations  of  imitations  can*  have  no  intrinsic  charm ;  and  such  we 
must  really  pronounce  both  the  verses  and  the  illustrations  to  be  t  the 
one,  of  the  modem  revivers  of  the  old  ballad,  and  the  others,  of  the 
received  forms,  as  filtered  from  the  old  masters,  through  Germail* 
models.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mts.  Ogilvy,  however,  not  to 
say  she  understands  the  mechanical  part  of  h6r  art  better  than  the 
artist  does  of  his.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  after  all,  qurte" 
worthv  to  lie  beside  most  Annuals  aud  Picttire-books. 
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TfHB    ScraiERY    AND    POEfRY-  OF    THE    ENGLISH    LaKES,   &C.      By    CbAKLBS^ 

Mac^at,  hluD.    With  lUostratioDS  from  Original  Sketdies.     Engraved 
,  by  Thomas  Gil^es.    8vo.    Longman  and  Co. 

Wx  opeaed  tins  yolnfie  in  the  expectation  that  we  should  find  some- 
pkasimt  in  the  way  of  description,  and  novel  in  regard  to  the 
pee^  of  an  extendve  and  beantifal  tract  of  cofuntry.  The  object  of  the 
wortc,  its  author  rather  oetentationsly  informs  us,  is  ^'  to  narrate  the 
romantic  history,  ^id  cull  the  poetry"  of  a  celebrated  district,  and  ''  to 
describe  efv^rj  scene  that  has  claims  upon  the  admiration  or  attention 
of  the  visitOT.**  We  naturally  expected  that  the  professions  of  the  writer 
would  be  folilled  to  a  reasonable  extent,  but  confess  our  hopes  have 
not  heen  realised^  There  is  little  or  nothing  more  in  Dr.  Mackay 's  book 
nefaitiye  to  the  lake  scenery  than  may  be  gleaned  from  long  existing 
guides-— from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  descriptions,  and  publications  of 
the  same  nature.  We  have  nothing  original,  nothing  with  which- 
that  reader  is  not  already  familiar,  where  attention  £m  been  at  all 
altracted  to  the  subject ;  while,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  guide  book, 
Scott's  unpretending  little  volume  furnishes  mudi  more  information. 
The  wood  illustrations  which  adorn  this  volume  are  exceedingly  credit- 
able to  Mr.  Gilkes ;  indeed,  the  descriptive  p(»:tion  of  the  letter-press 
might  in  justice  be  considered  as  an  appoidage  to  them,  rather  than  they 
its  accessories.  With  lai^  pretensions  we  are  put  off  with  small  things. . 
We  find  no  vivid  delineations  of  the  endless  picturesque  beauties  which 
the  lakes  everywhere  present.  Nothing  relieves  the  arid  descriptions, 
few  as  they  axe,  which  appear  to  he  the  author's  own.  From  numerous 
funiiiar  sources  more  than  half  the  volume  is  borrowed  ;  Wordsworth 
figures  in  almost  eveiy  page.  "  Tait's  Magazine,"  Hone,  Gray,  dc 
Qumcy,  Southey,  all  tMt  can  swell  out  the  page,  are  laid  under  contri- 
butions for  what,  it  is  presumed,  the  author  calls  the  "  romantic  history  " 
in  his  undertaking.  The  poetry  of  the  district  is  much  of  the  same 
character ;  Wordsworth's,  Punch's,  and  Moncton  Milnes',  reciprocated 
sonnets,  commenced  from  Wordsworth's  horror  of  railway  improve^ 
ment,  that  have  had  the  run  through  all  the  newspapers.  Next,  copious 
and  numerous  extracts  fit»m  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  from  Wilson, 
Shelle]^  Scott,  Percy's  *^  Ballad  Reliques,"  Ritson,  and  Southey *s 
"  Lodore,"  are  denominated  the  "  poetry  of  a  celebrated  district." 
The  truth  is,  that  the  author,  if  he  possess  a  true  feeling  for  scenes  of 
natural  beauty,  which  from  his  book  is  doubtful,  has  not  the  power  of 
delineating  them  in  language.  If  he  had  it  is  impossible  but  he  must 
have  exhibited  it,  incited  ly  a  country  so  picturesque,  abounding  in  the 
beautiful,  the  grand,  and  even  the  terrible,  calculated  to  move  the  most 
sfaiggidi  spirit,  and  kindle  it  into  enthusiasm.  The  professions  made 
in  the  preface  with  such  confidence  are  not  realised.  It  would  be  easy 
for  one  who  had  never  seen  the  lakes  at  all  to  compile  from  existing 
^ide  books,  and  the  lake  poets,  a  volume  equally  useful  and  entertain- 
mg,  without  the  assumption  which  marks  the  present  work  only  but 
to  quicken  disappointment. 
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Tbs  Book  ov  Costume  ;  or,  Annals  of  Fashion.    From  the  Earliest  Period' 
to  the  Present  Time.    By  A  Ladt  of  Rank.    Large  8yo..  Ckdhom. 

The  idea  of  a  book  of  costume,  carried  oat  with  care,  and  filled  with 
genuine  representations  of  the  dresses  of  all  nations,  forms  a  part  of  the 
personal  history  of  every  people.  In  the  present  instance  we  have 
before  us  a  very  hiandsome  volume,  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated 
very  satisfactorily,  as  far  m  ihe  subjects  descnbed  extend.  But  this 
book  is  not  the  production  of  an  antiquary,  who,  to  perseverance  of 
research,  joins  the  desire  to  illustrate  one  portion  of  the  characteristics 
of  nations.  It  professes  to  be  the  production  of  a  Lady  of  Rank,  a 
profession  too  much  and  directiy  applied  to  tiie  attraction  of  the 
butterflies  of  fa^on,  to  impress  the  reader  with  tiie  sterling  merit  of 
the  undertaking.  We  cannot  get  ourselves  to  credit  this  authorship ; 
the  classical  authorities  come  up  too  ap^ropriatelv  for  quotation  at  a 
call  so  obliquitous,  and  tiiough  history  is  marvellously  complaisant, 
poetry  highly  gallant  and  obedient,  and  the  style  as  masculine  as  any 
l&dy  of  rank  can  desire,  we  imagine  the  author,  to  place  the  saddle  upon  the 
right  horse,  to  be  a  diligent  compiler  of  other  works  besides  the  present. 

The  idea  of  the  present  work  then  is  excellent,  but  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  do  too  much  within  the  limited  space  of  a  volume. 
As  a  mere  elementary  treatise  it  may  be  useful  enough,  but  as  furnish- 
ing what  it  pretends  to  do — a  description  of  the  costume  of  every 
country — ^it  Mis  far  short  of  its  end.  It  is  a  neat  and  well-com- 
plexioned  work  to  lay  upon  a  drawing-room  table ;  but  it  is  not  a  work 
of  reference  for  the  library.  We  do  not  desire  to  discommend  it,  save 
for  its  sickly  affectations  about  authorship,  and  the  air  it  endeavours  to 
put  on,  awkwardly  enough,  of  a  genteel,  or  as  the  cant  word  is,  a 
'' fashionable"  recommendation,  under  the  idi^a,  perhaps,  that  the 
vulgar  part  of  the  aristocracy  may  be  thus  attracted  to  its  contents. 
The  writer  has  been  at  considerable  trouble  to  make  a  book  which  will 
suit  a  certain  class  of  readers,  who  do  not  go  deeply  into  things,  and 
who  will  find  some  entertainment  in  loosely  contrasting  the  attire  of 
one  country  with  another.  To  the  artist  it  can  furnish  nothing  new. 
In  fact,  works  of  the  present  class  must  take  their  station  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  or  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  yopng,  to 
impart  to  them  the  vague  outline  that  superior  treatises  on  the  subject 
must  fill  up.  The  examples  given,  and  very  neatly  engraved,  are  too 
few  in  number  to  do  more  than  this.  We  are  oi  those  who  would 
rather  see  a  perfect  work  of  the  kind  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  or 
one  as  perfect  as  time  and  research  can  make  it.  But  the  tendency  of 
the  time  is  otherwise,  and  the  communication  of  some  knowledge  is 
praiseworthy ;  so  we  must  even  accept  such  things  as  they  come  to  our 
hands. 
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SAMPSON  HOOKS,  AND  HIS  MAN  JOE  LING. 

BY  WILLIAM   HOWITT. 


As  I  have  said,  before  my  day  all  the  old  race  of  the  village 
tind  neighbourhood — all  those  who  made  the  staple  talk  of  the 
older  people— old  Squire  Fletcher,  old  Kester  Colclough,  Bill 
Neifton,  Jack  Shelton,  and  the  rest  had  passed  away,  and  we  saw 
the  last  of  all  the  tribe,  once  the  sun  of  mirth  to  the  whole  circle, 
like  many  another  sim  of  the  same  kind,  burnt  out  and  laid,  after 
having  been  long  sorely  torn  and  gnawed  by  Melancholy,  as  if  she 
owed  him  a  grudge  for  having  chased  her  for  so  many  years  from 
60  many  hearts,  the  wasted  victim  of  this  Melancholy  in  his  narrow 
house.  Sampson  Hooks,  and  his  man  Joe  Ling,  were  now  figuring 
on  the  scene  in  a  very  different  fashion.  But  before  we  proceed 
to  paint  them  more  at  large  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  sketch  some 
traits  of  a  mighty  revolution  in  this  country,  of  which  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  are  now  daily  feeling  the  effect,  and  of  which 
thousands  have  no  adequate  conception^  and  few  or  none  of  those 
who  have,  have  yet  adequately  described. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  almost  every 
acre  of  land  in  this  country,  except  the  large  entailed  estates  of 
the  aristocracy^  have  quite  changed  hands.  There  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent race  and  class  of  men  now  living  on  all  the  small  possessions 
of  land,  or  on  what  has  been  formed  out  of  those  small  possessions  ; 
but  the  greatest  and  most  jrapid  and  striking  alterations  of  this 
kind  have  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  years.     The  French 
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ReyolutioD,  in  fact,  introduced  an  English  Revolution,  which,  if  it 
did  not  shed  so  much  hlood  on  the  British  soil,  it  thoroughly 
altered  the  title  and  holding  of  property,  and  pressed  the  hlood 
as  perfectly  out  of  thousands  of  oppressed  hearts. 

That  possession  of  small  portions  of  land  hy  the  people,  which 
now  so  strikingly  distinguishes  the  people  of  the  Continent  from 
those  of  England — wMdi  makes,  indeed,  ^p^rty  so  different  a 
thing  there  and  here — ^would  seem  at  one  time  to  hare  heen  almost 
as  general  here  as  anywhere^  If  we  still  go  into  really  old-fashioned 
districts-r-into  those  which  the  modemelumges  hare  not  yet  reached , 
where  there  are  no  manufacturers — ^into  the  ohscure  and  totally  agri- 
cultural nooks — we  see  eyidences  of  a  most  ancient  order  of  things. 
The  cottages,  the  farm-houses,  the  very  halls  are  old  ;  the  trees  are 
old  ;  the  hedges  are  old ;  everything  is  old.  There  is  nothing  that 
indioates  ^ange  or  progress.  There  is  nothing,  even  in  furniture, 
that  may  not  have  been  there  at  least  ^ve  hundred  years  ;  there 
is  much  that  induces  you  to  believe  that  eight  hundred  years  ago 
it  existed.  In  common  labourers'  cottages,  before  the  late  rage 
Jor  ^  Ikiglish  Garniture,  whkh  led  the  London  broicers  to  Bcour 
&e  wlude  eii^>ire,  penetrate  into  every  aook,  and  hsmg  «p  ail 
the  old  oalHnets,  Wl  tables,  old  carved  cki^,  carv^  prasses  and 
warch^bee^  and  retail  them  i&r  £ve  hiieadred  per  eeai.,  M^iies 
Bttpdrting  great  ^uai^ties  of  similar  artidles  frean  Hoiked,  Bel- 
gfim«  aed  GrenBUiy,  I  have  mysdf  Men  old  heavy  ample  axm- 
<^tairs,  wi^  pointed  backs,  in  whieh  one  might  imagi&eant  Al£rad 
or  anEdwai^  ^e  Ooof^^^er  siting,  with  tli^  date  in  great  let*ei» 
«n  their  baeks,  of  1^0  or  1400.  Tha«  are  plenty  ^  henses  ^bo 
Bsucmai,  that  ia  the  roo&  and  woodwork  the  ends  of  the  great 
wooden  pegs  wi^  which  their  framing  is  pinned  toge^^ier  ai»  not 
cutoff.  Btttwitiiioiit  how  oM  is  everything!  The  tre^  are  dead  at 
iop  and  hollow  at  heart ;  there  are  andient  ^ms  and  oaks  staading, 
whose  shadow  is  said  to  have  covwed  tl^ir  acre  of  gitmnd,  Imt  wh»ii 
have  BOW  neitiiter  head  nor  heart ;  huge  holk>w  shdls,  «o  «afa- 
cious,  that  whole  troops  of  children  play  in  them,  and  call  ihesi 
th^  churdies  ;  and  wh^  ffocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle  seek 
ahelti^  £rom  the  suotna^  sun  in  ihem.  These  (M  viHages,  tea, 
Jilfe  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  wilderness  of  ancient  orchards,  wheve  ^e 
i^p&ds  produce  j^ples  and  pears  totally  unlike  any  now  giK^wn  in 
-modem  ^n^igs.  The  villages  are  surrounded  by  a  maae  of 
Mttle  ercrfts,  whose  hedges  have  evidently  never  he^i  set  ont  in 
^J  gODieral  indosore,  fcdr  they  do  not  ran  in  regular  squares  ajid 
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straight  Hues,  but  form  all  imaginable  figures,  and  with  the  tme 
line  of  beaut  J  go  waTing  and  sweeping  about  in  aH  directions. 
Tbey  are  manifestly  the  ^eet  of  gradual  and  itfol  indkNwre  fron 
the  forest  in  far-^ff  times,  many  of  th^n  long  before  the  Oonfoest, 
.irlttn  this  dense  thicket  And  that  group  of  trees  were  nm  up  to 
jmd  mdbded  as  part  of  the  fendng.  These  old  hedges  hare  ofien 
A  monstrous  width,  oeei^ing  nearly  as  much  in  their  a^regaite 
axnoont  as  the  aggregate  amoQiBt  of  the  inclosed  Uad  ittel£  They 
are  often  compleie  wtldemesses  of  stoa^  monads,  bushes,  sad  rank 
vegetation.  The  hawthorns  of  which  tibey  are  composed  Are  no 
longer  bushes,  but  old  and  wide-spreading  trees,  with  great  gaps 
and  spaces  often  between  them,  having  ceased  to  be  actual  fences 
between  the  old  pastures,  and  beocnne  only  most  picturesque  shades 
for  the  cattle.  In  the  old  crofts  still  flouridi  the  native  daffodils, 
and  the  snow-wMte  and  pink  primroses,  now  extirpated  by  the 
gathering  for  gardens  everywhere  else. 

Such,  there  is  no  doubt,  were  our  villages  generally  all  over  the 
country  formerly,  and  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  The  whole 
eoontiy  nftmifd  to  lie  in  a  long  and  ranny  dreain.  &>  fittiei  did 
fopula&m  seeBi  to  increase,  that  rardy  a  house  iras  ImSii.  The 
army  and  &e  distant  towns  took  up  the  small  ssrphis  of  peo^ 
that  diere  was.  So  little  did  land  seem  waniedthat  the  lorests 
and  waiUea  lay  horn  age  to  age  unchanged.  Every  man  had  his 
htile  flot,  or  could  inclose  it  for  a  small  annual  aeknowiedgment, 
and  the  rtoal  race  lived  on  with  littfe  exertion  and  bo  eare.    . 

The  &rst  shock  to  llus  state  of  things  was  the  EefisimatiflB. 
The  bieakiDg  up  oi  the  monasteries  at  once  turned  a  vast  amount 
flf  moi^  and  suns  on  ihe  covmtry,  nearly  destitute  ^  means  of 
ndstenee ;  and  a  still  vaster  amoimt  of  poor  people,  who  had  to 
he  sn^^rted  <m  ihe  thkd  <^  the  dbureh  revenues,  given  expresi^ 
&r  the  poor.  These,  suddenly  deprived  of  all  o^r  res<»2fees, 
wem  eoffverted  into  a  monstrous  mass  of  beggars  and  thieves,  that 
ovemm,  irom  the  days  of  Henry  YIII.  to  those  of  Elizabe^,  the 
whole  land,  and  bade  defiance  to  c<mstables,  sto<^,  and  gallows. 
Never  were  ^laseee  such  vwarms  of  mismy  and  viceand  tttisor  known 
in  En^aad,  even  in  the  fiercest  heat  of  the  civil  wars.  Henry 
himself  hanged,  of  these  wretches,  his  thousands  annuaily  without 
at  att  seni^ly  diminishing  the  misery  or  the  terror.  This,  hew- 
ever,  was  od^  the  pressure  en  one  lude  of  the  case :  that  on  the 
other  was  as  great.  The  people,  greedy  conrti^^,  gamlders,eom* 
missioners,  and  speculators,  who  got  hold,  by  a  variety  of  means, 
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but  seldom  by  any  honest  ones,  of  tbe  church  and  abbey  lands, 
rose,  or  wished  to  rise,  into  the  ranks  of  tbe  aristocracy.  They 
would  have  their  halls^  their  parks,  their  chases  ;  their  children 
would  no  longer  follow  trades  ;  they,  too,  must  be  provided  with 
land  ;  and  hence  came  the  growing  jealousy  of  all  encroachments 
by  the  poor  on  waste  lands— nay,  the  yiolent  disposition  to  encroach^ 
on  one  plea  or  another,  on  the  small  proprietor.  Then,  in  fact, 
began  those  scenes  so  well  described  by  Goldsmith  in  his  '<  Deserted 
Village."  Every  one  of  these  nom  homines  would  have  an  esta- 
blishment like  the  ancient  aristocracy* 

^  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied  ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  lunbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth  ; 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green.'' 

But  when  we  had  discovered  and  civilised  new  countries,  so  far 
from  giving  relief  in  this  respect,  the  grievance  was  rapidly  aug- 
4nented.  Those  who  emigrated  were  chiefly  those  who  had  no 
<land  here ;  those  who  stayed  were  those  who  had  it  and  wanted 
more.  With  colonisation  and  improvement,  manufactures  in* 
creased,  and  this  gave  additional  population  and  higher  value  to 
land.  The  story  of  Auburn  was  acted  over  and  over,  more  fre- 
quently, every  succeeding  generation.  But  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  the  flames  of  war  spread  all  over  Europe, 
^en  how  di^  this  system  progress  at  home  !  Every  inch  of  land 
became  a  lump  of  gold*  Forests  and  wastes  were  inclosed,  but 
went  only  to  the  rich.  The  selfish  absurdity  by  which  the  rich 
managed  to  claim  every  inch  of  waste  land,  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
held  by  feudal  tenure  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  therefore 
belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  came  richly  into  play  :  as  if  by 
their  pieces  of  parchment  these  men  could  justly  hold  in  fee  aU 
England :  as  if  they  had  not  by  ages  of  neglect  and  non-occupa- 
tion forfeited  every  pretended  title  that  they  once  might  have 
had  to  wastes  that  never  had  been  delved  or  ploughed  since  the 
days  of  Adam.  But  this  was  recognised  by  ^e  rich  as  law  for 
the  rich;  imd  ''unto  him  that  had  was  given,  and  from  him  that 
had  not  was  taken  away  even  that  which  he  had,"«— the  custom 
of  turning  his  cow  and  his  geese  upon  the  waste* 
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Well:  but  it  bad  been  tolerable  bad  tbe  miscbief  stopped  bere ; 
bitt*it  did  not.  Snob  was  tbe  yalae  of  land,  and  sucb  tbe  numbers 
wbo  bad  made  money  by  trade,  by  manufactures,  by  goyemment 
contracts,  <Sz^c.,  &c,  tbat  tbe  pressure  on  tbe  small  proprietors  be?- 
came  like  an  overwbebning  flood,  and  in  a  great  measure  swjept 
tbem  from  tbe  face  of  tbe  eartb,  and  Englisb  poverty  became  wbat 
we  see  it  now— tbe  most  frigbtfiil  poverty  in  existence.  Tbe 
poverty  of  tbe  Continent  is  tbe  poverty  of  men  wbo  bave  all  tbeir 
little  portions  of  land  and  notbing  more.  Tbey  and  tbeirs  by  in,*- 
dustry  can  witb  frugality  live  on  tbis  land.  It  is  a  constant  sup- 
port, a  constant  sbeet-ancbor  ;  and  tbougb  tbey  bave  poverty  tbey 
bave  no/ear,  Tbat  borrible  condition  of  total  destitution,  of  total 
dependence  on  tbe  employment  by  otbers — tbe  total  dependence  on 
tbe  labour  of  tbeir  bands — ^wbicb,  wben  tbat  employment  is  not 
^ven,  drops  tbem  at  once  into  tbe  bottomless  pit  of  pauperism, 
and  makes  tbe  lives  of  millions  one  great  beart-acbe,  one  great 
agony  of  tbe  vultures  of  necessity  and  uncertainty  gna.wmg  at  tbeir 
vitals,  is  only  known  in  tbe  midst  of  tbis  land  of  luxury  and  unex- 
ampled wealtb, 

Witb  wbat  monstrous  strides  bas  tbis  great  Englisb  Revolutioni 
stalked  on  since  tbe  imptdse  of  tbe  Frencb  Revolution,  wbicb  gave* 
a  tenfold  life  to  our  manufacturing  and  to  all  sorts  of  jobbing  and 
speculation  !  Tbe  men  wbo  bad  made  large  sums  by  government 
contracts,  stock-jobbing,  lotteries,  corn-dealing,  and  by  tbe  legal 
operations  wbicb  all  tbese  tbings  brougbt  into  play,  were  all  look- 
ing out  for  landed  investments,  especially  in  old-fasbioned  places, 
wbere  land  was  still  cbeap  ;  and  wbere,  tberefore,  a  large  tract 
could  be  purcbased  for  a  trifle,  and  a  great  bouse  be  built  and  a 
park  laid  out.  In  many  cases,  nay  in  few,  could  tbese  swelling 
fellows  find  a  piece  of  eartb  large  enougb  for  tbem,  and  soon  began> 
to  cast  greedy  eyes  on  all  tbe  little  inclosures  around  tbem ;  and 
in  a  wonderftdly  sbort  space  of  time  did  tbeir  great  Aaron's  rod 
of  money  manage  to  swallow  up  all  tbe  rods  and  roods  of  tbeir- 
lesser  neigbbours.  Ob,  many  a  piteous  tale  of  buge  oppression, 
cbicanery  and  violent  or  treacberous  wrong,  could  tbe  history  of 
tbese  tbings  unfold ! 

Tbe  little  proprietors  were,  like  tbe  ancient  Danites,  men  wbo 
bad  lived  on  with  much  ease  and  little  knowledge.      They  knew 
little  of  tbe  arts  of  life.      Tbey  knew  little  of  lawyers  and  of* 
mortgages  and  foreclosings.     What  little  town  is  there  yet  of  four 
or  five  thousand  inhabitants  which  does  not  still  possess  its  people^ 
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who  can  rememlf^  when  it  could  maintain  Vat  one  lawyer;*  and 
who,  hj^he-bye,  was  half  starved  1  Bat  the  moment  there  came 
anollier,  both  flourished,  and  now  there  is  a  perfect  swarm.  There 
nedds  no  other  evidence  of  rapid  change  of  pix^rty,  by  fur  and 
foul  meaifiiy  by  (me  thing  and  another,  and  nothing  more  than  tiie 
gro?ring  pride  and  lust  of  accumulation  and  rascality  of  the  age 
hafi  effiected.^  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  can  well  enough 
remember  the  old  dormant,  the  old  petrified  state  of  things,  and 
know  the  time  when  scarcely  a  drop  of  tea  was  drunk  in  the  viEage ; 
who^know  what  a  stir  ihe  introduction  of  umbrellas  made  ;  how 
effeminate  they  were  deemed ;  how  the  men  marched  about  in 
wh<^  days'  rains,  in  oilskin-covered  hats  and  caps  ;  and  wom^i 
even  rode  long  journeys  on  pillions  and  in  oilskin  hoods.  There 
are  plenty  who  recollect  the  introduction  of  parasols,  and  how  the 
old  people  contemptuously  called  them  "  cabbage-leaves. ' '  "  There 
go  the  women  with  their  cabbage-leaves  hoisted,  as  if  the  sun 
would  make  them  worse  favoured  than  their  mothers  were." 

But  of  all  the  new-fangled  introductions,  none  has  been  so 
sweeping  as  that  frightful  legerdemain  by  which  the  old  cottages 
have  vanished-— -whole  hamlets  of  them — ^to  make  room  for  solitary 
ponds,  and  parks,  and  long  winding  carriage  approaches  to  them, 
by  which  the  common  and  the  very  village  green  has  been  swal- 
lowed np  ;  by  which  all  the  old  he^es  of  a  thousand  years  have 
been  stubbed  up — ^the  old  trees  have  been  buried  down,  and  gay 
great  houses  have  risen  where  once  a  score  of  thatched  cottages 
covered  as  many  contented  families.  Some  of  the  arts  by  which  this 
laying  of  field  to  field  and  house  to  house  have  been  managed,  we 
may  trace  in  the  story  of  Sampson  Hooks,  and  his  man  Joe  ling. 

The  village  of  old  Squire  Fletcher  and  Dick  Redfem  was 
exactly  one  o{  the  <dd-world  kind,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In 
their  day  no  single  change  had  come.  No  manufacture  was 
carried  on  there,  and  none  of  the  new  species  of  honey-laden 
bees,  the  stock-jobber,  the  Londcm  great  soap-boiler,  or  sugar- 
baker,  the  war-contractor,  the  great  spinner  who  had  spun  a 
golden  eone  around  him  of  a  most  marvellous  size,  nor  the  lawyer 
who  had  fattened  on  each  and  all  of  them,  had  yet  found  their 
way  thither  with  a  desire  to  suck  good  mouthfuls  from  the  simple 
inhabitants,  and  to  build  their  gaudy  nests  on  the  old  hereditary 
lands* 

Where  Hooks  sprung  from,  and  what  he  had  been,  I  am 
ntterly  ignorant  of ;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  though 
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tlie  r»ee  €^  jfe^Mlogists  hftd  noi  mriseti  to  proclaim  the  fiM^t,  be 
kftd  the  oi|;mis  of  acqakitireiiess  and  eonstructiyenefis  rerj  large. 
He  pnrc^tted  the  house  and  lanck  of  old  Squire  Fletcher,  wW 
died  without  issue  ;  and,  as  the  {^ce  was  eimsidered  so  out  of  the 
way,  purchased  it  for  what  is  called  *'  an  did  song  ;"  that  is,  he 
purchased  it  at  what  a  host  of  such  estates  have  been  got  for, 
hi^ore  the  days  wh^i  there  was  sueh  a  sharp  look-out  f^^  eligible 
mTestm^t»--4i  price  which  the  mere  thinnings  out  oi  the  timber 
«t  once  paid  for» 

^  The  <^d  hall  was  what  is  called  an  old  rambling  place.  It  was 
u>w,  with  low  rooms,  every  one  ei  which  had  a  step  up  or  a  step 
down  into  it.  The  buildings,  stables,  kennels,  bams,  and  so 
fDrth,  occupied  a  much  larger  ^aee  than  the  house  itself,  and  the 
whc4e  set  of  premises  were  buned  in  a  perfect  wood  of  gigantic 
trees,  especially  elms  and  walnuts,  and  around  lay  a  multi^li* 
city  of  liUle  fields  with  great,  tall,  wild  hedges,  and  huge  hedge- 
row trees. 

What  light  did  Sampson  Hooks  speedily  let  into  it  I  First, 
down  toppled  the  great  trees  which,  as  we  have  said,  were 
doomed  to  pay  f(»*  the  house  and  lands.  Then,  ^wn  went  whole 
troops  of  otiiers  to  build  up  the  new  hous^  Wefl  do  I  remember 
when  those  fine  elms,  and  fine  rows  and  avenues  of  limes  strewed 
the  ground;  and  what  fine  fun  we  found  it  to  play  at  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merrymen,  with  cross-bows  and  tobacco-pipe  bolts 
amoi^t  their  arching  boughs !  Then,  as  rapidly  disappeared  scores 
of  lines  of  dd  hedges,  and  what  was  so  shortly  before  a  labyrinth 
<of  little  crofts;  opened  itself  into  a  fair  lawn,  and  God  wot,  a 
great  park.  Then  came  a  fine  fellow,  a  landscape  gardener  and 
layer  out  of  grounds,  and  before  his  magic  touch  the  old  garden, 
with  its  clipped  yew-hedges  and  pleached  alleys,  disappeared. 
A  lofty  wall  inclosed  a  much  larger  space,  and  shut  out  the  whole 
•view  of  the  place  from  the  village.  Great  iron  gates  reared 
themselves  here  and  there,  through  which  alone  the  passers-by 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  used  to  lie  open  to  the  pleasant  view 
of  every  one.  Woods  and  hedge-row  trees  danced,  as  it  were, 
into  shape  as  groups  and  single  spreading  trees.  A  lofty  new 
hall,  with  stone  vases  on  the  top,  exalted  itself  above  the  highest 
trees,  and  sunk  fences,  and  winding  gravel  walks,  and  glittering 
^eenhouses,  and  pleasant  fountains,  made  a  wonderful  spot  of  it. 
One  thing,  however,  the  villagers  took  notice  of :  the  bees  fled 
out  of  tiieir  hives  when  the  old  garden  was  destroyed,  and  the 
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rooks  out  their  favourite  wood  just  hj  ;  and  this,  they  declared, 
boded  no  good.  Fresh  bees  were  purchased,  and  seemed  to  do* 
tolerably  well,  but  never  could  they  lure  the  rooks  back,  though 
they  tied  wisps  of  straw  and  artificial  nests,  for  several  succes- 
sive springs,  in  the  trees. 

Every  trace  of  old  Squire  Fletcher  was  obliterated,  but  the 
village  remained  the  same — nay,  as  it  seemed,  only  the  more 
doggedly,  for  the  dislike  felt  to  the  changes  at  the  hall.  All 
round  the  village  was  a  wilderness  of  crofts  and  great  wild, 
hedges,  with  their  thatched  cottages  and  old  ample  weedy  gardens^ 
such  as  I  have  above  alluded  to.  Scarce  a  new  house  or  even  a 
new  piece  of  wall  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  hamlet.  Every 
family  was  just  where  it  had  been  for  generations  ;  but  Sampson- 
Hooks  had  his  eye  upon  it,  and  it  was  doomed  to  feel  the  effect 
of  his  necromantic  power. 

I  remember  him  well — a  Icgrge,  steely-looking  man,  riding  on 
a  large  old  roadster.  No  one  could  say  that  he  was  a  violent  and 
arbitrary  or  tyrannical  person  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  particu- 
larly polite  to  all  his  neighbours,  very  mild,  and  ready  to  inquire, 
as  he  met  his  po^r  neighbours  on  the  road,  how  they  and  all  their 
families  went  on,  and  to  offer  them  his  advice,  not  officiously,  but 
with  the  utmost  suavit^for  the  better  management  of  their  land. 
His  "vvife  too  everybody  declared  to  be  a  perfect  lady  ;  so  grace- 
ful, so  smiling,  so  kind  to  every  one,  at  least  in  words,  and  often 
in  little  attentions  when  ill,  and  wonderful  for  her  admiration  and 
bland  affection  for  her  dear  Sampson  Hooks.  But  as  mildness  isr 
proverbially  insinuating,  so  it  was  soon  seen  that  by  some  means- 
or  other  Sampson  Hooks  had  obtained  possessicm  of  this  cottage 
and  that  croft,  which  had  been  in  the  same  family  for  ages. 
People  wondered  how  it  was  that  their  neighbours  should  sell  the 
property  of  their  fathers  to  a  stranger ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  no 
wonder  in  itself.  Plenty  of  these  neighbours  had  been  living  out 
their  little  estates  without  any  thought  or  exertion  more  than  was 
practised  by  the  bird  that  lived  in  their  old  hedges,  or  the  owls  in 
their  barns.  Their  fields  were  ploughed  up  to  give  com  enough 
for  bread,  and  their  cows  grazed  in  pastures  tkat  never  knew 
what  improvement  was.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  overgrown 
with  hillocks  which  once  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  moles,  but  so 
long  ago  that  they  were  now  covered  with  a  turf  as  thick  as  the 
rest  of  the  field,  and  had  been  so  increased  by  ants  or  somewhat 
else,  till  many  of  them  were  big  enough  to  fill  a  good  Wheel-' 
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barrow.  Then,  for  long  tufts  of  yellow  ragwort,  for  tall  crops  of 
thistles  and  rushes  and  bushes,  thej  were  actual  wildernesses,  and 
their  cows  had  sometimes  been  known  to  be  so  hidden  and  lost  in 
them  that  their  owners  have  run  all  ofer  the  parish  to  seek  them 
while  they  were  quietly  chewing  their  cuds  in  some  jungle  of 
thistles  or  furze  in  their  own  pastures. 

Siich  were  the  Newtons,  the  three  sons  of  old  Bill  Newton,  and 
such  were  their  fields.  There  was  young  Bill  and  Tom  and  Ned. 
Young  Bill  was  so  called  though  he  was  now  near  fifty  and  had 
sons  growing  up.  He  was  the  bell-ringer ;  Tom,  the  village 
barber,  and  Ned  the  village  sleeper,  if  he  were  anything.  Such 
things  as  management  or  industry  they  had  no  conception  of. 
To  live  and  enjoy  themselves  was  all  they  thought  of ;  but  unfor- 
tunately they  had  each  of  them  only  a  third  part  of  what  their 
father  had  had  for  that  purpose.  But  they  lived  in  true  gospel 
order,  taking  no  thought  for  to-morrow.  They  have  been  known 
to  kill  a  pig  and  never  give  over  feasting  till  the  whole  was  eaten 
up  ;  and  to  brew,  yet  never  have  any  occasion  to  tun,  for  they 
drank  the  liquor  out  of  the  tubs  while  it  was  working. 

To  such  people  what  so  tempting  as  offered  money  ?  Sampson 
Hooks  saw  that  their  cow-houses  and  pig-sties  were  in  bad  repair, 
and  kindly  advised  them  to  put  them  in  order.  They  naively 
asked, — where  the  money  was  to  come  from  ?  Oh,  there  was  na 
difficulty  about  that ;  he  would  most  willingly  lend  them  such  a 
trifle  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  village  look  respectable.  That 
was  very  kind,  thought  they.  They  gladly  accepted  it ;  nothing 
was  asked  of  them  but  to  put  their  names  to  an  acknowledgment. 
They  did  that  at  once  ;  but  it  was  a  much  easier  thing  for  them 
to  borrow  than  to  pay  again.  The  day  for  the  annual  interest 
arrived.  They  scratched  their  heads,  but  had  not  just  then  the 
money.  No  matter,  it  might  stand  ;  they  would  be  able  to  pay 
when  the  crops  came  in.  But  the  crops  cameT  in  and  they  had 
nothing  to  sell,  none  to  spare  ;  there  would  be  but  just  enough  for 
the  family.  They  were  short  even  of  seed.  Their  fences  wera 
bad,  and  their  neighbours'  cattle  got  in  and  eat  their  com  while 
it  was  green,  and  trampled  half  of  it  down.  Oh,  well,  they  need 
not  distress  themselves  ;  they  might  have  some  money  for  seed 
and  for  fencing,  and  then  as  their  crops  would  be  better,  they 
could  pay.  They  were  glad  to  hear  it ;  it  really  was  very  kind, 
and  very  pleasant  to  have  money  for  everything  so  easily.  They 
lived  like  fighting-cocks.     The  gentleman  had  plenty ;  it  would  bes 
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lofig  before  h«  wanted  it>  and  Wfore  then  somgthing  would  tiffn  i^c 
Se  the^  went  on,  the  Newtons  and  o^i^rs.  Why  kad  thej  m^ 
gone  en  so  long  before  ?  Because  their  neighbours  h^ore  had  not 
monej  themselres  to  tempt  tbehr  neighboiyps  with,  asd  had  thai 
sort  of  umple  conseienees  that  thej  had  a  horror  of  coveting  their 
neighbonrs'  goods. 

Nobody  could  be  more  forbeanxi^,  more  considerate,  more  kind, 
than  good  Sampson  Hooks  ;  he  nev^  asked  them  for  the  money 
nor  for  the  interest ;  on  the  contrary,  he  always  had  a  smile  and 
a  nod  for  them  when  he  m^  them ;  stopped  his  great  lofty 
i>oadster  and  asked  how  they  all  went  on. 

But  in  a  while  there  came  riding  into  the  village  a  sii^iilar 
hiile  fellow,  on  a  little  yellowish  pony,  ynih  whitish  legs  ftod  a 
ffioe  white  all  on  one  side.  The  man  VTas  a  little  lean  man,  yet 
with  a  considerable  paunch,  as  if  all  his  food  turned  into  fat  there. 
He  had  an  old  hat  on,  particulaiiy  sunrbumt  and  sloudung  in  the 
brim  ;  an  old  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons  ;  a  waistcoat  that 
folded  over  and  buttcmed  across  the  £ront  of  a  tawny  kind  of 
checked  stuff ;  a  blue-spotted  cotton  handkerchief  on  ;  c<n*duroy 
small  clothes,  and  old  fustian  gaiters  well  splashed  with  the  roads 
— ^the  roads  then  were  abominaUe.  His  horse  was  also  splashed 
up  to  the  sides,  and  he  urged  him  on  by  the  constant  use  of  oue 
old  jingling  spur.  There  was  a  stiU,  close  look  in  the  solid  ruddy 
face  and  «nall  black  eyes,  neariy  lost  under  the  slouching  hat- 
brim  of  this  little  man  ;  and  the  little  horse  had  also  a  look  as  if 
he  would  be  always  going  just  the  way  that  his  rider  did  not  wish 
him,  for  which  he  got  incessant  jerks  in  the  mouth  with  the  bridle, 
kicks  with  the  one  spur,  and  thumps  on  the  flank  with  a  tough 
and  heavy  ash  plant. 

This  man,  who  was  destined  to  be  well  known  in  that  village, 
rode  up  to  the  door  of  Bill  Newton,  tied  his  hcnrse  to  the  hook  in 
the  wiDl,  and  walking  in  with  one  hand  on  his  stick  as  a  staff, 
and  the  other  in  his  breeches  pocket,  with  a  sort  of  stealthy 
and  imsteady  gait,  announced  himself  as  Joe  Ling,  the  bailiff  of 
Mr.  Sampson  Hooks. 

He  said,  that  as  he  put  Mr.  Hooks'  accounts  in  order,  he  had 
found  two  or  three  trifles  which  related  to  him,  BiU  Newton.  He 
did  not  want  to  hurry  him.  Mr.  Hoc^s  hurried  nobody — ^infact, 
he  was  such  a  man,  that  if  he,  Joe  Ling,  did  not  take  care  of 
thii^  a  little,  he  vrould  soon  be  like  the  child  that  gave  away 
his  breakfast  because  ano^er  cried  for  it,  and  then  had  to  cry 
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itself  Kerer  was  tihere  such  a  good-Batured,  csreLem  £^ir« 
fie  had  put  these  fittte  matters  together,  and  if  it  were  not  con^ 
Teni^  to  pay  just  th^i,  whj  he,  Bill  Newtcm,  could  put  hk 
same  to  a  bit  of  paper  which  he  had  broi^t  with  him,  and 
whkh  he  presented.  Bill  Newton,  who,  of  course,  could  not  pajy 
Itad  did  not  half  like  the  looks  of  this  fellow  so  well  as  those  ci 
Sampson  Hooks,  told  Joe  Ling  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was  all  right,  mid  that  be  would  see  Mr.  Hoc^  hims^  ab<»it  it. 
To  hk  great  morUfication  he  then  found  that  Joe  ling  was  aa 
deaf  as  a  doof-nail,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  at  all  witk 
him.  He  onlj  answered  quite  beside  the  mark;  as,  ''Yes,  it 
reeSkj  was  &o&  weather:"  "No,  there  was  really  no  hurry  at 
^  ;  he  had  only  to  sign  that  bit  of  paper." 

Bill  Newton  ehoated  into  tibe  man's  ears  tiiat  he  could  not  sign 
it, — he  would  see  Mr.  Hooks  about  it. 

"  Oh,  very  weH,  I  can  wait  a  little;  I  did  not  know  you  wore 
busy ;  don't  let  me  disturb  you :  I  can  wait ! " 

He  clapped  himself  down  in  an  old  arm  chair,  poked  ike 
diildren  on  the  hearth  in  the  ribs  with  his  stick  as  they  lay  ikeare 
staring  at  him,  and,  making  a  low  chuckling  sort  of  half-latgh, 
half- wheezing,  added,  "  Oh  no ;  no  hurry  at  all! " 

Bill  ^ed  again  to  drive  his  meaning  into  him  ;  it  was  hopeless. 
He  only  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  he  was  sure  the  amoimt  was  cast  up 
right;  but  he  could  take  his  time,  and  look  it  over.  He  htid 
only  to  'pvA  his  n&me  where  he  had  slrown  him. " 

Bill,  then,  making  a  sort  of  funnel  of  his  hands,  put  them  to 
bis  ear,  and  shouted  into  it  that  he  had  to  go  out,  and  bid  him 
good  morning.  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Ling,  "Mr.  Hooks  is  an  un- 
common good-natured  man :  everybody  knew  that!" 

Bill  Newton  w^it  out;  and  Ling,  waiting  fw  some  time,  took 
a  stroll  into  some  of  the  neighbours*  houses  on  the  like  errand, 
leaving  his  horse  at  Bill's  door.  Three  hours  afterwards,  at 
dinner-time,  Bill  returned,  and  saw,  to  his  desperate  vexation,  the 
fellow  B  pony  still  hanging  at  his  door  ;  and  scarcely  was  he  him- 
self got  within,  where  the  pudding  was  already  smoking  on  the 
table,  than  in  walked  Joe  Ling,  and  on  Bill's  saying  that  he  had 
no  occasion  to  wait,  he  replied,  "  Why,  yesj  he  would  take  a  bit 
of  dinner  with  them,  for  waiting  so  long  had  made  him  himgry.'* 
Without  ceremony  he  drew  a  chair,  helped  himself  liberally  to  the 
pudding,  and  talked  on  of  Mr.  Hooks,  and  all  his  good-nature, 
^md  what  a  heap  of  concerns  he  had  on  las  hands  in  the  village 
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he  himself  (that  is,  Ling)  came  from,  till  Bill  Newton  wished  himl 
at  Jamaica.  But  Joe  Ling  was  in  fio  hnrry  to  be  off,  either  to 
Jamaica  or  any  where  else.  He  sate,  ate,  drank,  loked  with  the 
wife,  poked  the  chUdren  in  the  rihs,  a^d  made  himself  very  much 
at  home.  Bill  Newton's  choler  began  to  rise,  for  the  Newtons 
were  a  very  choleric  family,  and 'he  thought  several  times  of 
knocking  the  impudent  fellow  off  his  seat ;  but  he  remembered 
Sampson  Hooks,  and  the  debt,  and*  restrained  himself.  But  he 
ate  his  dinner  sullenly ;  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
mouthful  strolled  out  of  the  house,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Here,  with  his  cup  before  him,  but  boiling 
with  wrath,  he  despatched  a  little  lad  several  times  to  see  whether 
Ling's  pony  still  hung  at  his  door.  He  returned  every  time  with 
the  same  tale — it  still  was  there.  Roused  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  he 
started  up,  hastened  down  the  village  with  murderous  thoughts  in 
his  mind,  when,  to  his  very  agreeable  surprise,  he  saw  his  door, 
but  no  pony  there.  He  wheeled  round,  and  once  more  regaining 
the  public  house,  spent  the  evening  there  in  endeavouring  to 
drown  his  chagrin  in  the  company  of  the  jolly  frequenters  of  the 
old  house.  What  was  his  surprise,  however,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  to  find,  as  he  entered  his  cottage,  Joe  Ling  comfortably 
ensconced  in  the  old  arm-chair,  and  the  pony  well-suppered  up  in 
the  stable ! 

**  Thou'st  kept  me  long,  my  lad ;  thou'st  kept  me  long.  I  did 
not  know  that  thou  meant  to  pay  all  up  this  time  ;  but  well  and 
good,  well  and  good ;  I  can  stay  till  morning — it  will  never  do  to 
venture  home  on  such  roads  in  the  dark.  I  ve  got  my  night-cap, 
luckily,  and  ony  bit  of  a  bed  will  do  for  me." 

Bill  paused  for  a  moment,  considering  whether  he  should  not 
pound  him  to  a  jelly  with  his  own  ash  sapling ;  but  another  thought 
occurred  to  him :  he  whispered  to  his  son  Jem,  and  betook  himself,, 
without  wasting  another  word  on  Ling,  to  bed. 

This  son  Jem  made  signs  to  Ling  to  follow  him,  took  him  into 
his  room,  and  made  signs  to  him  that  he  must  make  shift  with 
half  his  bed.  Joe  Ling  nodded  his  approbation,  adding,  as  if  to> 
himself,  "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.'* 

He  was  soon  between  the  sheets,  when,  to  his  astonishment, 
Jem  Newton,  a  great  brawny  fellow,  heaped  a  great  pile  of  malt 
bags  on  the  bed,  and  crept  under  them  himself* 

What's  that  ?"  said  Joe  Ling,  half  crushed  and  half  smothered. 
**  What  does  the  lad  mean  ?     Why,  man,  this  mountain  woulA 
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cmsli  a  horse's  ribs  in,  and  swelter  him  to  death  ;"  upon  which  ho 
began  to  fling  them  off.  But  in  this  process  he  was  interrupted 
bj  Jem,  with  a  knock  on  the  chest,  followed  by  another  on  the 
nose,  and  a  loud  outcry  of  **  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ?  If 
^ou  will  lie  ¥ri'  me,  you  mun  lie  as  I  do.  I've  gotten  th'  aguoi^ 
I  tell  you,  and  mun  ha'  my  bags  on  me ! " 

Ling,  who  found  that  he  had  got  a  terrible  fellow  to  deal  with» 
fucked  down  quietly,  but  with  many  a  groan  and  many  a  sigh  did 
he  bear  his  moimtainous  burden  tUl  the  dayUght  began  to  peep, 
when,  springing  up,  he  saw  that  the  young  rogue  had  laid  all  the 
bags  on  his  (Ling's  side),  and  had  been  sleeping  most  comfortably 
himself  with  the  usual  quantity  of  sheets  and  blankets  on  him. 
Ling  soon  descended  below,  and  appeared  again  at  breakfast  time 
l¥ith  a  note  i&om  Sampson  Hooks,  who  begged  in  most  courteous 
terms  that  Bill  Newton  would  just  sign  the  trifling  account  which 
bis  bailiff  had  brought.  *^  He  was  a  good  soul,  was  Ling,  but  a  per* 
feet  formalist  in  business.  '  He  would  oblige  him  by  signing,  and 
letting  him  go  about  his  affairs.  All  would  be  right ;  there  was  no 
occasion  in  the  world  for  hurry." 

Bill  signed  his  name  to  be  rid  of 'the  fellow  himself.  This  was 
the  flrst  appearance  of  Joe  Ling,  but  it  was  a  sample  of  what  they 
would  find  him.  On  all  occasions,  he  was  just  as  deaf,  and  just  as 
invariably  imperturbable.  He  always  lauded  the  good-nature  of 
Hooks,  and  Hooks  praised  him  for  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  but 
such  a  man  for  business  ! 

So  things  went  on  some  years,  when  at  once  a  regular  storm 
broke  out.  The  Newtons,  and  many  others,  found  that  they 
actually,  drunk  or  sober,  had  signed  mortgages,  and  that  for  sums  of 
such  amount  as  they  vowed  they  had  never  had*  How  this  was 
We  cannot  pretend  to  tell,  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  old  Joe  Ling 
met  any  of  these  people  at  the  market  town  or  elsewhere,  he  was 
always  most  civil,  treated  them  hke  a  king,  and  on  one  occasion 
posted  off  to  Derby  in  the  night,  in  a  great  hurry,  while  he  had 
one  of  them  drunk  as  a  piper  at  an  inn  in  a  neighbouring  village* 
returned  before  the  sim  was  up,  paid  him  over  a  sum  of  money,  and 
saw  him  sign  a  deed.  Soon  after  the  man  was  called  upon  to  eva- 
cuate his  cottage  and  fields,  according  to  terms  of  sale,  when  he 
declared  he  had  never  made  a  sale  ;  but  found  a  regular  deed  drawn 
out  of  the  pocket  of  Joe  Ling,  with  his  signature  there  to  a  cer* 
tainty,  in  his  own  undeniable  hand. 

In  short,  never  was  there  such  a  hubbub !     The  Newtons,  and 
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ifrTe  or  six  others,  found  their  ixiiffl*tgagefl  £oredQBed,  and  tkeir  Hitle 
prt^erty  gooe,  as  in  a  ^reain.  TMs  man  .had  sold,  and  did  not 
know  whm  ;  and  the  whole  place  was  up  and  TOwing  to  teardoim 
Samps<»L  Hooks'  house  about  Ms  earsy  aod  nnicder  htm  and  hn 
li»eiflly  swiadieT;  Joe  Ling.  « 

What  did  Sampson  Hodcs:?  Did.  he  ahxink  ?  Bid  he  d^,  or 
evm  justilf  ?  No :  he  rode  throng  the  Yiflage  daify«  calm  and 
smilfflg,  aiftd  kiqmriiig  into  the  hes^  and  haj^mess  of  ^ose  bis 
met ;  smd.  whtn  he  met  with  black  and  thrftatean^  looks,  asked^ 
with  the  greatest  and  most  simple  mfldness^  what  was  amns  ?  Had 
he  done  aajliiiiig  to  oiend  them  ? 

"  Have  you  done  aajdung  ?  "  said  imdigngatiy  some  of  the  i^«rdj 
Y^gers  ;'' has  not  joor  aeovmdrel  man.  Ling,  lohhed  mid  cheated  i» 
ail?  Has  not  he  got  ahiMwt  every  man's  pivpesrtj  into  htsdbtchee? 
Hare  we  any  of  us  now  a  home  of  our  own  ?  When  was  it  befoie 
^hat  any  of  us  had  crar  houses  and  fields  in  cUbt  ?  And  haw  the 
devil  has  the  fellow  managed  to  he^  up  ehai^ges  agaimtt  us  f  ** 

To  iMB  Sampson  Hooks  r^iHed  wi&  a  look  of  surprise,  whw^ 
if  it  were  feigned,  was  well  failed;  it  Jboked  ferygemdne  and  tery 
BaturaL 

"  Ohi  dear,"  bbiA  he,  ''it  grieres  meextremdy  dmt  joudiOiild 
tiunk  thi^  any  body  belonging  to  me  ahodid  use  yon  u»£urly.  I 
am  sure  my  only  msh  hasbeen  to  see  youeomfiiriaMe.  MMwe  not 
1  lent  you  mon^  for  that  pui^ose  ?  J^Tenotl  aiwiays  adidsed  you 
to  good  and  prudent  management  ?  Oh !  desE,  thisisTerf  impiea^ 
aaat  i  But  let  me  be  assured  that  Mr.  Ling  has  ^xmB  asTf^un^ 
imhandfiCHne,  and  it  shall  be  jnslantly  r^ited-^Btantly.  -High 
as  is  my  cpaum  ei  kbn,  nothmg  in  such  a  ease  dbould  Boateeai  imsu 
Bat  my  ^aod  peo^e,  I  cannot  timik,  I  realty  cannot  tftank  k, 
mdeed,  I  haTe  seen  so  much  oi  Jos^h  Ung^  and  wtty^eat  ooidd  Z 
detect  him  in  any  dirty  action ;  on  the  coita-ary,  he  has  always 
afpeared  a  most  innocoit,  faithfol  creature ;  jqfaite^a:de88  of  hmi* 
self—quite ;  but  his  faithM  spirit  makes  him,  perhaps,  t(»  eager  to 
ierre  Ms  master.  But  kt  all  be  examined-~let  aH  be  examined 
iixto— ^aa^L  if  any  wrong  be  done,  let  it  be  righted ;  nay,  if  you  ean 
pay  off  all  your  debts,  or  can  find  any  os^  else  to  take  up  your  pco- 
perty,  willingly  will  I  relinquish  it !  Oh !  what  good  would  it  do 
me  to  win  the  whole  parish,  and  yet  make  eaemies  of  all  my  good 
o^hbours  ?  Why  dbould  I  ?  Hare  I  not  enough  ¥  Ha^re  I  any 
one  to  save  for  ?  Have  I  child  or  daiek  ?  Let  tike  thing  be  searched 
into — let  it  be  searched  into-^-lor  tids  sta^  of  matters  grieres  me. 
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vfgiiefea  me  ^eeplj. '  ii^(»nt  jour  man,  I  will  send  ZDiiie>  and 
-all  ahdH  be  set  fair  and  Btnught  between  us— quickly !  ^intekfyl" 

Sampson  Hooks  rode  away  appar^itly  deeply  woonded,  and 
Mrs.  San^pecm  Hooks  soon  entered  some  of  tbe  cotiages«f  the 
people  to  see  the  sick,  &nd  said, ''  How  sorely  her  dear  liCr.  Hooks 
was  afiieted  that  his  neighbours  tiiou^t  so  bacUy  of  him.  Never 
had  tlie  seen  him  in  sih^  a  taking!  Ko  rest  day  nor  niglit-— 
nothiiig  but  i^s^loss  watchfdbess ;  getting  up,  lying  down,  gveaiiB 
juid tears.  It  was  but  last  night,"  said  she,  and  the  tears  nulied 
^  her  eyes  ;  **  I  woke  at  twdre  o'clock,  and  found  him  standing 
by  the  window,  looking  out  into  the  moonlight!  '  Dear  Ur.  Hoeks,^' 
I  exdaimed,  *  what  tare  you  dcmg  ?  You  will  be  the  dea&  dT  your- 
«d^  if  yon  do  so !  NoTor  mind,  dear  Mr.  Hooks,  i^ver  mindi 
Ton  hare  had  the  best  intentions,  and  if  you  are  hardly  l^oughl; 
of,  it  will  only  be  the  lot  of  all  good  and  tender-hearted  ^^eoff^i 
In  lMs  worM  ye  i^all  have  lobulation,  ^t  take  heart,  cbar, 
take  heart  ?  all  will  soon  be  made  ri^t— all  will  be  cleared  up. '  " 

**  *  Deai^Mrs.  Hooks,'  said  my  dear  l£r.  Hodcs,  with  a  deep 
aigh,  ^this  is  a  sweet  place — a  paradise  of  a  plaoe  I  may  eali 
it ;  and  whi^  jdeasure  I  haye  had  in  planning  and  laying  it  out  i 
sad  what  a  Measure  it  w«s  to  me  to  tMnk  thaihere  £^uld  'we  ]vre 
waad  a  loving  pet^le,  on  whcod  we  might  bo  able  to  shed  blessiogs  I 
Sot  it  euts  me  to  tihe  heart-^it  does  indeed::  and  now,  sweet  a» 
is  this  spot,  I  can  take  no  pleasure  in  it :  that  is  all  oyer  now,  for 
Hihe  diarm  is  goira  sinee  I  haye  through  my  good  intentions  incurred 
the  resentment  of  my  neighbours. '  *  * 

Mrs.  Hooks  was  too  much  afi^eeted  to  ^loceed,.  and  took  her 
kaye  w^eeping,  and  wi&ed  up  1^  yillage  wilii  n  heavy  and  ^jom 
st^  that  tooehed  ihe  tender  bosom  of  every  cottage-dame  who 
vaw  ^w. 

««  Oh,  the  villain  !  Oh,  that  sarpent  Ling !  What  a  ocnasam 
Itfts  he  made  on  it !  To  bring  us  all,  and  his  Mester  and  Missis 
into  all  this  tnmble.  Sm*d[y  th^  must,  affcer  all,  be  good  fo&s^ 
and  it  is  that  old  deaf  villain  that  has  been  making  a  hand  df 
ihem  and  us.  But  there  11  come  a  storm  cose  of  these  days,  and 
he  must  pack,  I  warrant  ye.  Out  with  him— x>ut9  I  say,  wi^  bM. 
sack  sarpents !" 

The  lawyers  met ;  old  Joe  Ling  was  lixere,  as  well  as  Sampson 
Hooks,  and  all  the  yillage  concerned,  in  the  parlour  of  tiie  Kiag 
3ef  Prussia. 

**  Let  Ihe  poor  pec^le  have  every  justice,  every  possible  fovour,^^ 
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«aid  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks  to  his  attorney.  ''  Reflect  that  you  are 
seeking  satisfaction  for  them  rather  than  for  me.  I  want  no  satis- 
faction hut  to  see  them  satisfied." 

The  examination  went  on ;  their  own  lawyer  was  keen  and 
suhtle,  and  every  one  now  said  in  his  heart,  **Now  old  deaf  'un, 
now  old  Ling,  thou  It  catch  it."  But  old  Ling  seemed  hy  no 
means  cast  down,  nor  at  all  in  any  eagerness  to  justify  himself ; 
indeed,  he  seemed  not  to  he  capahle  of  understanding  that  any 
complaint  lay  against  him.  He  drew  document  after  document 
and  hook  a^r  hook  out  of  his  hag^  and  gave  every  question  its 
appropriate  answer ;  hut  his  dea&ess  seemed  as  complete  a  coat 
of  defence  as  the  shell  of  the  tortoise.  When  the  opposite  lawyer 
told  him  that  heavy  suspicions  were  entertained  of  his  proceed- 
ings, he  only  replied,  **  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Hooks  was  always  too  good- 
natured." 

As  he  could  not  he  got  at  through  his  ears,  he  made  a  direct 
pass  at  his  eyes  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  lie 
wrote  the  same  conciliatory  assertion.  '  Ling  read  it,  and  then 
laughed,  as  at  a  most  capital  joke.  ^'  Oh  Lord  1  oh  Lord !  What 
nonsense  !  Who  says  I've  cheated  'em  ?  Who  says  it  ?  Stuff ! 
Ar'  n't  all  the  accounts  here  ?  Is  not  every  figure  here  ?  Is  n't 
all  right  cast  up  ?  Try,  see  !  try  it — try  it  ony  one  on  you !  Who 
says  I've  cheated  'em  ?  They  say  !  They  say,  is  the  first  Word 
of  a  lie !  There,  cast  'em  up,  I  say ;  examine  'em  ony  way  yo 
like,  and  if  yo  catch  old  Joe  Ling  in  a  trick,  why  I'll  never  eat 
hread  again." 

They  cast  up ;  th^  examined ;  they  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned,  hut  they  could  make  nothing  appear,  hut  that  the 
villagers  had  heen  very  foolish,  and  made  very  bad  bargains  ;  and 
that  Joe  Ling  had  made  very  good  ones  for  his  master  ;  but  all 
was  regular,  most  regular.  The  only  thing  that  stood  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  fair  play,  was  buying  the  land  from  the  drunken  man. 
But  Joe  Ling  stoutly  denied  that  he  was  then  any  more  drunk 
than  at  any  other  time. 

**  Can  ony  on  yo  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  when  he  is  right  sober,  and 
when  he  is  not  ?  Can  ony  on  yo  find  him  morning,  noon  or  nighty 
without  his  pot  o*  beer  ?  -  But,  what  if  he  has  made  a  bad  bargain, 
now  is  the  time  to  unbargain  it  I  Hasn't  Mr.  Hooks  said,  *  Pay 
me  the  money  back  and  I  yield  the  pm-chase  ?  '  " 

Nothing  could  be  fairer.  The  man  was  asked  if  he  could  get 
the  money  somewhere  and  pay  it  back.    He  desired  time,  and  the 
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opposite  lawyer  (^ered  to  find  liim  a  man  ;  but  somehow  the  time 
went  over.  Two  or  three  people  came,  saw  the  land,  shook  their 
heads,  and  went  away,  and  so  the  matter  ended.  = 

The,  villagers  were  defeated,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
were  silenced,  for  they  were  very  savage,  and  talked  in  the  King  of 
Prussia  more  fiercely  than  ever.  It  was  said  that  thfe  whole  waa 
a  juggle ;  that  the  opposite  lawyer  had  been  feed  by  old  Ling  ;  the 
men  who  came  to  see  the  land  that  had  been  sold  were  sent  on 
purpose  by  this  villain  lawyer ;  and  the  whole  was  a  hoax  and  a 
smoke. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  many  years  went  on.  Hooks  was  as  mild 
as  ever — Ling  as  deaf  as  ever.  He  rode  *on  his  yellowish  little 
horse  in  the  very  same  old  hat,  old  blue  coat,  spattered  gaiters, 
and  jingling  spur,  as  usual,  into  the  village  at  certain  times  ;  a^d 
it  was.  observed  that  after  every  one  of  these  visits  there  rose  a 
furious  clamour,  and  many  corses  and  some  conspicuous  change 
followed.  But  it  was  only  when  a  number  of  years  had  passed 
that  the  whole  change  was  visible.  Then  it  was  seen  how  many 
old  cottages  had  actually  vanished,  how  many  of  the  old  croft 
hedges  had  got  stubbed  up,  and  what  great  wide  ploughed  fields 
lay  in  their  places  ;  what  flimobers  of  old  orchards  and  gardens 
were  gone.  The  place,  in  truth,  looked  much  sprucer,  much  more 
open  and  modem.  There  were  new  cottages  arisen  in  long  rows, 
without  gardens  and  pigstys,  it  is  true ;  and  what  was  more  striking 
was,  that  almost  all  the  people  were  mere  labourers  without  a  yard  of 
land,  and  almost  all  the  land  and  the  village  belonged  to  Sampson 
Hooks. 

What  now  struck  them  also  as  almost  as  extraordinary  was,  that 
not  only  had  the  people  no  longer  a  foot  of  land  to  call  their  own, 
but  all  the  old  foot-paths  which  used  to  run  in  every  possible 
direction  round  the  village,  and  away  over  the  fields  and  commons 
to  the  next  hamlet  had  got  stopped  up  and  lost.  There  had  been 
no  application  to  the  sessions  for  the  purpose,  yet  the  paths  wliich 
used  to  give  most  delicious  Sunday  and  holiday  walks  to  the 
villagers  were  somehow  gone.  This  had  been  done  by  stubbing 
up  a  variety  of  hedges,  and  ploughing  up  the  land,  so  that  the 
real  direction  had  been,  for  a  time,  lost,  especially  as  the  rain 
made  the  newly  dug  and  ploughed  up  ground  such  a  perfect 
slough  of  mud  and  wet,  that,  in  winter,  it  was  impassable ;  and 
then,  when  spring  came,  and  the  com  sprung  up,  it  was  found  to  be 
let  to  some  poor  fellow*  that  the  people  could  not  find  in  their 
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besrts  to  do  a  damage  to.  But  they  were  yerj  duloof^eos  to 
.  Sampson  Hooks  himself,  who  always  was  put  into  a  great  flutter 
of  concern  at  these  matters  which  he  himself  never  attended  to- 
Mr.  Ling  should  look  hotter  to  these  things,  and  avoid  sneh  com- 
plaints. Certainly,  the  people  must  have  a  path.  Oh,  eertiunly! 
•  But  as  it  would  now  injure  Thomas  Hohson's  or  James  Simpson's 
cor^,  they  would  peihaps  he  so  ^od  as  to  go  a  little  round,  or  in 
another  direction.  Nay,  a  way  should  he  opened  for  them 
through  his  own  park,  much  neai^r,  much  pleasanter.  And  thb 
was  done.     Could  anything  he  more  accommodating? 

In  a  few  years,  however,  when  the  right  to  the  old  way  was 
lost,  then  came  that  eternal  old  Joe  Ling  and  stopped  up  the  new 
road  through  the  park ;  hut  such  depredations  had  heen  committed 
Qn  Ihe  trees  in  the  park,  and  the  hJEill  was'  so  exposed  to  thieves 
hy  these  foot-roads  so  near  it,  that  really  they  must  he  closed. 
But  the  people  shotdd  have  a  road,  Mr.  Hooks  would  see  where 
it  could  go  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties.  But  time,  went  on, 
and  it  never  could  he  settled  where  the  road  should  run.  Then 
again  rose  the  choler  of  the  villagers ;  hatchets  and  picks  were 
taken,  gates  were  cut  down,  fences  cut  through,  and  ithe  old 
roads  opened  with  much  triumph  and  juhilee.  The  whole 
village  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  women  stood  at  their  doors  and 
.shouted  to  each  other,  and  the  men  in  the  King  of  PrussiA 
diouted  all  at  once,  *'  Wdl,  now  we  shall  see  what  these  tyrants 
wiUdoI" 

And  truly  did  they  soon  see  that.  It  was  declared  that  it  was 
very  gi*ievous  to  Mr.  Hooks,  but  that  such  proceedings  could  not 
he  allowed  ;  the  peace  must  he  preserved,  die  laws  and  property 
must  be  respected.  The  offenders  were  simimoned  before  the 
Justices,  and,  spite  of  all  their  representations,  were  fined  for 
their  outrage,  and  threatened  with  the  House  of  Ccnrection ;  for 
when  did  a  county  magistrate  entertain  a  complaint  against  the 
olosing  of  a  foot-path  ?  It  is  too  much  to  be  expected  from  human 
nature.  Why,  this  man  has  these  same  obnoxious  paths  on  his 
^wn  lands,  and  wants  to  be  well  rid  of  them. 

So  the  crofts  and  cottages  were  gone,  and  the  foot-paths  were  aH 
gone,  yet  not  a  legal  complaint  coidd  be  exhibited  against  the 
virtuous  and  compassionate  Sampson  Hooks,  nor  even  against  the 
faithful  Joe  Ling.  Could  any  man  say  that  they  were  not  really 
most  innocent,  falsely-accused,  faLr-dealing,  conscientious,  though 
olever,  successful  men,  as  men  with  money  in  their  pockets  usually 
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•  are,  aiid^  of  whicB  the  money  itfelf  is  a  fitifficient  pJroof ;  foi",  were 
they  not  clever,  they  wouM  never  have  got  it,  or  would' nevw  have 

'  kept  it  when  got. 

Years  went  on,  and  all  seemed  bright  and  prosperous  at  the 

'  Hall.  Neither  Sampson  Hooks  nor  his  great  roadster,  'Ska6k 
Jack,  .'Seemed  to  grow  a  day  older.  Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks  ^ove 
out  in  her  handsome  pony-chaise,  and  smiled  and  nodded  to  every 
one.  And  old  Joe  Ling  occasionally  was  seen  riding*to  or  -&om 
ihe  Hall  on  ihe  same  little  yellowish  horse,  with  the  pye-baM  faCe 
and  wlntidbi  legs ;  and  as  to  Joe  Ling  himself,  he  was  just  the 
same  figure,  and  wore  the  same  jinking  spur  as  ever.  The  old 
8un-bumt  hat,  and  the  old  Hue  coat  with  the  metal  huttox^, 
seemed  never  to  get  worse.  It-  was  said  that  Sampson  Hooks  wks 
making  a  mint  of  money  in  collieries  and  farming,  somewhere  a 
good  wi^^  off,  and  that  Joe  Ling  came  loaded  with  money  like  a 
bee.  If  he  did,  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  the  blessings  and  the 
prayers  of  the  poor,  for  never  did  so  many  curses  roll  cmt  of  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  as  when  he  rode  by.  But  they  might  cutlsfe, 
and  they  did  it  pretty  loud  too — he  was  deaf  to  all — and  when 
some  suriy  fellow,  or  a  knot  of  ihem  in  the  village  street,  has 
said  fiercely  out,  just  as  he  passed,  *'  The  devil  fly  away  with  him 
and  his  dog-tit  too  T"  he  has  made  his  bo'w.  No  doubt  he  sa#  the 
fellow's  lips  move,  and  said,  **  Oh,  pretty-well,  I  ]&ank  ye,  and 
I  hope  that  you  are  all  yourselves  comfortable.*' 

Spite  of  all  show  of  prosperity,  the  vSlagers  noticed  that  the 
rool^  never  came  back,  and  never  c6tM  be  lured  to  -settle 
in  the  old  trees  again,  and  they  nodded  knowingly  to  one  another, 
and  said  in  their  broad  dialect,  **  We'll  wait  a  bit ;  the  dee  wull 
come ! 

And  truly,  in  a  while  thwe  occurred  some  little  matters  that 
did  not  bear  so  easily  smoothing  out,  and  that  made  the  villagers 
prick  up  iheir  ears,  and  open  their  mouths,  more  confidently  thaii 
ever  ;  and,  what  was  more  singular,  in  the^  there  was  no  visible 
hand  of  old  Joe  Ling. 

Such  was  .the  reputation  at  a  distance  of  the  substantiaL  wealth 
and  integrity  of  Sampson  Hooks,  that  poor  people  who  had  saved 
a  little  money,  could  think  of  no  safer  nd^ans  of  depositing  it 
than  in  his  hands.  The  villagers,  'who  would  not  have  trusted  Inm 
a  crown,  called  those  who  did  all  the  stupid  ''  flats  and  goslings" 
in  the  language.  Old  Ling  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  they 
aaid,  fw  he  weut  canting  about  on  his  *^'  scue-biild  pony,"  cracking 
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of  his  master,  like  A  very  Saint  *,  but  this  might  be  only  their 
prejudiced  supposition— there  was  no  evidence  on  the  subject. 
However,  a  poor  widow,  who  had  put  a  few  score  pounds  into 
Sampson  Hooks'  hands,  c&me  one  day  for  her  interest.  Sampson 
.  w&S  not  at  home,  but  Mrs.  Sampson  had  the  poor  woman  into  the 
parlour,  kindly  inquired  her .  business,  lamented  that  Mr.  Hooks 
would  not  be  at  home  that  day,  and  asked  the  poor  woman,  who 
had  thus  come  a  long  and  weary  way  for  a  disappointment^  to  have 
some  refreshment.  While  the  poor  woman  ate,  and  lamented  her 
hard  case  to  have  to  come  and  go  so  far  for  nothing,  she  found 
Mrs.  Hooks  so  tender  and  sympathising,  that  she  begged  of  her 
as  a  great  favour  to  pay  her  the  interest  herself,  to  save  an  old 
woman  another  long  jom*ney.  TJhe  poor  woman,  to  convince  her 
that  all  was  right,  drew  out  the  note,  and  handed  it  to  Mrs. 
.  Hooks.  The  lady  looked  at  it,  declared  that  for  what  she  knew 
of  such  things  it  might  be  right  or  wrong,  but  that  she  never 
ventured  to  meddle  with  such  matters.  As  the  poor  widow  went 
,  on  to  relate  many  of  her  own  domestic  affairs  and  troubles,  Mrs. 
Hooks  laid  the  note  On  her  work-table,  and  as  soon  as  the  poor 
woman  had  done  wiping  her^eyes  on  her  apron — ^for  she  had 
opened  up  a  whole  history  of  her  life's  past  and  present  trials — 
she  folded  up  the  paper  and  returned  it  to  her.  • 

The  widow  came  again  in  a  few  days,  found  Sampson  Hooks 
luckily  this  time  at  home,  and  presented  her  note.  What,  how- 
ever, was  her  astonishment,  when  Mr.  Hooks  put  on  a  very  strange 
;  look,  and  said,  **  Truly,  good  woman,  here  is  a  promissory  note  ; 
but  who  promises.  Or  what  I  have  to  do  with  this  note,  is  more  than 
I  can  tell/ for  here  is  no  name  to  it."  .        , 

"No  name!"  said  the  poor  woman  ;  "no  name!  Oh,  Lord 
bless  you,  dear  sir,  why  do  you  like  to  frighten  a  poor  body  so  ? 
Here  is  your  own  honest  name  to  it,  just  as  you  wrote  it  I  '* 

"I  tell  you,  woman,  that  what  I  say  is  true  I  See  here,  there 
is  no  name  whatever ;  and  who  and  what  you  are  is  quite  unknown 
to  me.  I  have  no  recollection  of  you,  and  must  beUeve  that  you 
are  an  impudent  impostor.  QCT,  get  away  with  you.  Go,  as  fast 
as  you  can  I" 

**  No  name  ! — ^you  don't  know  me ! — yon  !— great  God !  what 
do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  turning  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  trembling  till  she  could  not  rise  without  holding  fast  by 
the  chair. 

Hooks  held  the  note  angrily  open  before  her ;  and.  when  she 
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had  gazed  at  it,  and  saw  that  really  there  was  no  name,  she 
dropped  senselessly  into  the  chair.  When  she  recovered  from  her 
Bwoou,  she  found  herself  laid  on  the  sofa,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooks 
were  husily  sprinkling  her  with  water,  and  in  a  great  hustle,  but 
there  was  no  servant  present. 

As  soon  as  the  widow  looked  up,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
tears  that  began  to  gush  forth  in  torrents,  attempted  to  rise, 
Sampson  Hooks  said  in  a  flurried  way^ — 

**  There  is  some  mistake,  good  woman ;  there  must  be  some 
great  mistake.  I  don't  imderstand  it ;  you  have  come  to  &  wrong 
place,  or  have  brought  a  wrong  paper.  Compose  yourself,  and 
make  what  haste  you  can  home^  and  see  whether  you  have  not 
another  paper  somewhere." 

♦*  Oh  no,  no !  the  Lord  above  knows  !'*  exclaimed  the  poor 
woman,  wringing  her  hands  in  her  apron,  wetting  it  through  and 
through  with  her  tears,  and  trembling  every  joint — **  The  Lord 
above  knows  I  have  no  other  paper  than  this  !  This  is  my  little 
all — my  all  in  this  world  ;  it  is  the  saving  of  a  life.  Oh,  sir, 
sir !  don't  kill  me  with  fright !  You  know  me — ^you  know  the 
paper— you  have  paid  me  the  interest  these  years  !  See,  it 's  all 
written  on  the  back  ;  it  is  in  your  own  hand !  Oh,  worthy, 
worthy  sir,  do  take  pity  on  me  !  *'  . 

**  But  what ! — ^but  why  ! — ^there  is  no  name,  I  tell  you  !"  said 
Mr.  Hooks. 

**  Oh,  the  name  was  there  when  I  was  here  only  a  few  days 
ago  !  The  good  lady  here  saw  it ;  and  she  knows  that  she  read 
your  name  aloud,  and  said,  •  Yes,  that's  my  dear  Sampson's  own 
name,  sure  enough.*  *' 

"Oh,  you  wicked  woman  !  Oh,  you  false  tongue,  you !  Oh, 
how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks. 
*'  /  read  the  name  !  /  say  it  was  my  dear  Sampson  s  name  ! 
Woman,  I  say,  how  dare  you  utter  such  a  falsehood  before 
Ood!" 

"  Before  God  and  man  I  dare  utter  it ! "  liow  cried  the  poor 
woman,  who  seemed  at  once  to  recover  her  strength,  to  lose  her 
trembling,  and  to  stand  a  head  taller,  and  looked  no  longer  the 
same,  but  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  a  flgure  and 
face  full  of  flre.  Such  was  the  change  which  indignation  can 
anake  sometimes  in  the  weakest  and  ipost  timid  creature. 

**  I  tell  you  !*•*  she  exclaimed,  advancing  to  Mi^s.  Hooks,  "  I 
tell  you,  woman — for  I  have  as  much  right  to  woman  you  as  you 
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have  to  woman  me !— I  tell  you  that  ^ere'«  guillery^  hm?e,  and.' 
IVe  a  notion,  madam,  it's  your  doing,  too*     Didn't  you  read  tl^ 
name  I     Didn't  you  say  it  was  your  oWn  dear  Sampson's  name, 
and  that  it  always  did  you  good  to  Eiee  it  ?     Deny  it  if  you  dare ! 
And  so,  mister,"    said   she,    turning  patfiBionately  to   Sampson: 
Hooks,  **  pay  me !  pay  me  now,  without  more  ado,  or  depend 
upon  it  worse  will  come  of  it.     Pay  me,  I  say,  or  1*11  hlow  you  ; 
far  and  wide,  and  make  your  name  stink  from  here  all  the  way  to 
Lunnun  !     Pay  me,  or  ■   '      ** 

"  Softly,  softly,  good  woman,"  now  said  Mi*.  Sampson  Hooks, 
in  his  hlandest  and  yet  most  commanding  tone.  '*  Let  me  advise 
you  to  moderate  yourself.  I  say  there  must  be  some  mistake  ;  if 
you  are  sure  that  this  is  the  paper  that  you  had  here  but  a  few  . 
days  ago,  and  that  my  name  then  stood'  on  it,  by  what  unaccotmt> 
able  circumstance  can  it  have  been  removed  ?  Have  you  no  person 
at  home  who  can  have  done  this  ?" 

**  No,  I  have  not  a  soul ;  there  is  not  a  soul  who  can  have  come  ; 
into  my  chamber  where  I  keep  this  note.     No,  no  I" 

**  Then;  can  it  have  been  a  cat,^  or  a  mouse,  or  a  moth  ?" 

"  A  rat !  a  mouse  !  a  moth  !"  cried  the  enraged  widow.  **  See 
there  ;  does  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  moth,  gnaw  an  edge  like  that  ?  " 
showing  the  place  where  the  name  had  been  most  cleanly  cut  away. 
"I  tell  you,"^  she  continued,  **  a  womdn's  eye  can;  tell  how  that 
was  done  better-^Jrati  a  man's  can.  That  has  been  cut,  and  with  ; 
scissdrs,  too  ;  no  knife  leaves  an  edge  Mke  that !  There's  guillery,. 
I  tell  you,  and  I'll  venture  to  tell  you,  too,  when  it  was  done.  It : 
was  done  when  the  lady  had  it  at  her  work-table  ;  and  the  lady 
did  it  herself." 

,  '^  What !  Jezebel— huzzy— abominable  woman  !     Do  you  say 
that  I  cut  away  the  name  «" 
!  The  widow  nodded  short  and  fiercely  at  her. 

**  Oh,  do  you  hear  and  bear  that^  Mr.  Hooks  ?  "  began  his  wife,, 
sinking  away  into  violent  hysterics. 

'  **  Woman— womA  I"  cried  Hooks,   catching  his  wife  in  his^ 
arms,  **  see  what  you  have  done  I     You  have  killed  the  dear  in-  - 
nocent !     You  have  kiUed  her  by  your  wicked  lies  !     Oh,  never . 
dfd  she  hear  such  language  before  in  all  her  days  !     Poor,  dear 
innocent,  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  a  gnat,  a "     Mr.  Hook* 

was  confused  by  his  terror  for  his  wife,  and  in  his  hurry  rung  the  . 

'  *■    -  ■■     .  -     -  -   -  ...    ■■■-,.■_■-..--,.,       ,  ^  ,  ,1  ,  . .    - 

*  DeoEfrtroa. 
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bell  witlyme  hand,  as  he  eiqifiorted  Mrs.  Hooks  to  thd  sofa  with 
the  other.  Sxieacelj,.  boweyer,  had  he  done  so,  when  he  became 
sensible  thai  he  had  not  taken  awaryrstep,  and' turning  to  the 
widow,  who  gazed  on  ihe  scene  with  a  sara^e  indifference,  **  Grood 
woman,"  said  he,  ^^  be  disc]*eet/;  preserve  delicacy  before  the 
servants  ;  all  will  be  right,  no  doabt. " 

But  no  sooner  did  the  vindictive  widow  see  two  or  three  servants 
in  the  room,  than,  regardless  of  the  hysterics  of  Mrs.,  and  the 
flurry  of  Mr.  Hooks,  she  raised  her  voice,  and  held  aloft  the 
mutilated  document. 

"  Pay, me,  then,  I  say,"  cried  she,  V  and  let  me.  go  !  Ho  you 
think  that  God's  curse  will  not  alight  on  such  as  you,  that  can  rob 
a  poor  widow  of  her  kMV* 

"  Woman  I'*  cried  Sampson  Hooks,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  cease  your  slanderous,  insane  lies  !  I  say,  begone,  and  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me,  come  another  day.  You  have  surdy 
done  enough  now." 

**  No,  nor  half  enough,"  said  the  immoveable  woman  ;  "not  a 
quarter  enough  ;  you  have  cut  off  your  name  from  your  own  note  ! 
You  have  cheated  me  of  my  all,  and*  I  will  speak.  Ay,-  I  will 
shout  it  at  the  top  of  the  street,  and  through  die  whole  country, 
if  you  don*t  pay  me  ! " 

**  Put  out  the  mad  woman !"  cyied  Sampson  Hooks,  in  a  fury, 
quite  losing  that  mild  suavity  which  he  had  so  many  years  main- 
tained ;  and  the  servants,  who  had  stood  staring  and  drinking  in 
the  strange  words  with  astonishment,  at  length  went  up  to  her, 
and  taking  her  by  the  arms,  shewed  her  the  door. 

**  Ay,  go  indeed !  Yes,  go  will  I,"  shouted  she  ;'  **  but  1  will 
make  you  glad  to  give  me  my  money  again,  yet ! "  And  with  great 
strides  she  marched  off,  and  at  the  first  house  she  reached  in  the 
village  she  began  vehemently  to  relate  her  wrongs.  '  This  was' 
gl(»ious  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  vilkgers  ;  they  soon  ran  together ; 
the  woman,  vehemently,  and  with  tears,  and  vows  of  vengeance,  . 
deta^ed  what  had  just  taken  place  ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  news  was  over  the  whole  village.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  aU  rushed  into  the  street.  The  tailor  left  his  shc^- 
board  with  his  breeches  knees  unbuttoned,  his  stockings  half-down 
his  leg,  and  a  skein  of  thread  round  his  neck.  The  iHniih's 
bellows  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  red-hot  iron  was  left  to  cod  on 
die  anvil.  The  carter  stopped  his  team,  and  the  village  x  street 
was  full  of  eager  groups,  who  were  all  at  once  talking,  Ibtening, 
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and  gesticulating,  as  if  about  to  execute  some  great  vengeaj^e.  The 
poor  woman  was  stopped  every  few  yards  to  relate  over  rad  over 
again  the  story ;  she  was  taken  into  a  house  to  have  something 
to  refresh  her,  and  the  crowd  besieged  the  door  as  if  there  were 
some  great  wonder  to  be  seen  within — an  angel  with  a  broken 
wing  or  so.  All  declared  that  the  wickedness  of  these  tyrants 
would  soon  be  properly  exposed,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
sympathising  villagers  accompanied  the  poor  widow  down  the  lane 
on  her  homeward  way,  exhorting  her  to  have  legal  advice,  and  to 
**  trouble"  old  Sampson  ;  though  it  would  have  required  a  much 
more  learned  man  in  the  law  than  any  of  them  were,  to  tell 
exactly  how. 

And  what,  then,  was  the  real  state  of  thid  case  ?  Could  the 
Hooks  have  been  guilty  of  this  great  crime  ?  Was  this  mystery, 
indeed,  cleared  up  ?  Another  anecdote  which  has  yet  to  be  related 
will  best  answer  all  these  questions. 

There  was  once  a  poor  man— oh,  how  often  has  this  been  the 
fate  of  scores  of  poor  men  at  once  ;  or  in  how  many  instances, 
where,  as  by  an  infatuation,  thfey  have  been,  for  a  whole  country 
round,  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  hard-earned  mite,  before  the  days 
of  savings-banks,  into  the  hands  of  some  fair-faced  scoundrel,  who  at 
once  has  stopped  or  run  off — it  was  all  the  same  to  them — and  their 
all  was  gone  for  ever !  .  There  was  a  poor  man  who  had  put  his 
money — it  was  a  good  sum  for  a  poor  man,  it  was  a  hundred  pounds— 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks,  on  his  note  of  hand.  The 
interest  had  been  paid  duly  and  to  the  day,  for  five  long  years. 
The  poor  man  was  secure  in  his  confidence,  as  if  his  money 
had  been  in  ^*Lunnun  Bank."  He  came  at  length  on  liis  half- 
yearly  day,  and  Mr.  Hooks  paid  up  his  interest,  and  was  particu- 
larly civil ;  but  on  settling  the  payment  on  the  back  of  the  note, 
he  observed  that  the  paper  was  become  much  worn — it  was 
actually  in  pieces  at  the  folds  ;*  and  he  told  the  poor  man  that  he 
had  better  leave  it  a  few  days  and  he  would  have  it  carefully 
copied  for  him  on  a  new  piece  of  paper.  The  man,  in  true  coun- 
try faith  and  simplicity,  readily  complied,  nay  thanked  Mr.  Hooks 
cordially  for  his  obliging  behaviour*  He  came  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards for  his  new  note,  and  was  shown  into  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks' 
presence. 

-**  Well  my  good  fellow,"  sfddMr.  Sampson,  who  sat  at  his  desk, 
with  a  tremendous  heap  of  papers  before  him  ;  "and  pray  what  is 
yom:  ip.^  with  me  ?'* 
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:  The  poor  man  looked  naturally  astonished  ;  but  smiling,  said, 
**  I  Ve  called  for  my  note,  sir," 

*'  Your  note  ?     What  note  was  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  note  you  were  so  good  as  to  oflfer  to  copy  for  me.*' 

**  Ah,  indeed !  a  note  of  business  was  it  to  some  of  your  friends  ?  *  * 

The  poor  man  felt  a  cold,  queer  sort  of  sensation  about  his  heart, 
and  a  sudden  trembling  went  through  his  limbs,  and  he  answered, 
with  a  great  air  of  anxiety — 

.  **It  was  the  promissory  note  for  my  money,  which  you  were  so  , 
good  as  to  offer  to  have  copied  out,  you  know,  the  other  day — the 
note  I  have  had  my  interest  on  these  five  years.*' 

"A  promissory  note?  To  copy?  My  memory  must  fail  me 
strangely.  My  good  man,  I  can  recall  no  i^uch  circumstance.  Or, 
if  I  had  it,  it  must  be  here  !"  beginning  to  rummage  amongst  and 
turn  over  the  wilderness  of  papers.  **  There  is  an  offer  of  money 
by  Thomas  Harrop  ;  is  that  it  ?  or  this,  an  offer  to  mortgage  a 
tenement  and  some  copyhold  land — ^is.your  name  Kettlebender?" 

"  My  name  ?  Why,  you  know  my  name  well  enough  !  You 
know  me — Simon  Ragley,  well  enough — its  my  old  note,  my  old 
cmmdpled  note  for  a  hundred  pounds !  Oh,  laus,  oh,  laus  !  if  it 
should  be  lost  now ! " 

The  poor  man  had  come  forward  from  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing by  the  door,  and  now  eagerly  leaned  over  the  desk  and  its  ' 
chaos  of  papers.    He  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony  man,  with  a  worn  and 
clay-smeared  jacket  and  breeches,  of  a  sort  of  coarse  drab  plush,  * 
smeared  as  if  he  were  a  brickmaker,  with  yellow  and  red.      His 
knees  seemed  stiff  as  if  with  rheumatism,  and  his  ancles  clad  in 
thick  cloth  short  gaiters,  and  hi^  big  feet  with  such  lumps  and 
protuberances,  as  also  marked  the  desperate  battles  he  had  had 
with  this  rheumatism.     He  limped  and  stood  leaning  hard  on  his 
thick  stick,   with  a  keen  face  full  of  ruddy,  fine  striny  veins,  and 
deep  tawny  wrinkles,  and  with  an  expression  of  devouring  anxiety  ■ 
that  would  have  delighted  the  eye  of  a  Rubens. 

**  Pray  God !"  said  he  again,  "  it  ben't  lost !  but  if  it  be,  sir, 
you  know  the  sum,  and  all*  the  interest  is  paid  up— so  you  can  give 
me  another.  You  can  do  so,  sir— can't  you  ?  Ay,  do  it  now, 
«ir,''  said  the  old  man. 

**  Oh,  very  true.    I  could  give  you  anything  if  I  did  but  know  • 
that  it  was  right.      But  as  to  this  note — ^why  you  see,  I  can't  call 
it  to  mind  ;  my  affairs  are  not' like  yours,  my  man ;  they  are  so  vast 
they  quite  overwhelm  my  mind.    I  depend  wh(41y  on  my  papers— 
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ImoAt  do  60^;   btt  an  tio  i^  paper  of  Whick  you  speak^  I  a^e 
nothing  of  it.*' 

'*  Is  that  yallcr  'un  it  ? ''  said  the  poor  man,  attempiaag-to  stceteh 
forth  his  ha&d.  and  take  one  np  ;  but  Ilk,  Saxnpaon  HodLS  pushed 
him  rudelj  hack  with  his  hand  on  his  chest,  eryii^,. 

'^  Stop  fellow !  what  are  you  about  ?  Do  you  thmk  I  allow  any 
churl  to  come,  and  thrust  his  paw  mto  my  private  papers  ?  Stand 
back  !  stand  back,  I  say  !  I  will  look  at  my  leisure  for  this  note 
you  speak  of,  and  if  it  be  there,  rest  assured  you  shaU  haiye  it. 
Your  name  is  Webster,  you  say — " 

**Ragley — Simon  Eagley  is  m^  name  ;  hilt  give  me  another 
note ;  nfever  n^nd  th*  oud  'un  :  burn  it  when  you  find  it ;  give. me 
ano^er  nowi     I  can't  go  away  wi  *out  it." 

**  A  Strang  fdlow  are  you !"  said  Sampson  Hooks ;  "do  you 
think  thSft  I  give-tiotes  for  a  hundred  pounds  to  aay  scapp  that 
pleases  to  ask  me  ?  Show  me  any  document  proving  that  I  owe 
you  as  much,  and  I  will  pay  you  it ;  but  do^unent  I  see  none,  and ; 
no  such  :note  can  I  call  to  recollection.  A  very  likely  thing  indeed 
it  would  be  to  give  you  a  note  on  such  grounds.  Oo ;  come  again 
ill  a  fev  days.  I  will  search — I  will  search ;  and  if  it  *s  here — ■ 
why,  you  *11  have  it." 

**  Butf  you  know  me,  Mister  Hooks  !  You  've  seen  me  often 
enough-r-you  wunna  deny  that ! " 

"  Yes,  I  have  sewi  you,  Webster,  or  Eagman,  or  whatever  you  > 
c^  yourself ;  but  where  or  when  I  ajn  not  so  sure  oi.  Have  you  > 
worked  for  me  ?:    Where  was  it  ? ^" 

"Grod  Almighty!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  now  transported 
with  rage  ;  "  but  a  pretty  villaki  you  are !  1  know  you  now,  if  you 
dumia  know  me  !  Gee  me  th'  oud  note  ;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  '11 
break  your  villain's  skull !" 

And  with  that  the  bony  fellow  raised  his  huge'  knotty  stick,^ 
and  h^  it  in  act  to  strike,  while  his  eyes  blazed  with  actual  / 
rage  ;  his  teeth  groimd  in  his  head,  and  his  bony,  sinewy  figure ; 
Iqoked  like  that  of  a  giant  skeleton,  so  hi^  and  gaunt  and.  rigid 
did  it  seem.     Sampson  Hooks,  who  stood  near  an  <^en  Fr^ieh 
wj»daw,  at  one  leap  stood  in  Ihe  garden  and  attempted  to  ^se  . 
the  window  on  his  antagonist,  but  the. fierce  peasant  banged  it.^ 
open  iHth.  his  left  arm,  making  the  glass  fiy  ringing  around  With 
a .  noise  thai  caused  the  gardener,  who  was  at  work  among  his  j 
fiow^-beds  at  some'  Ixtde  di^aaee,  to  raise  hiis  head  and  stand 
starijQg  at^thia  strasge  scene^    Sampson  Hooks,  who  had  evident  ; 
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afoided  cdilmg  in  iM&  -tiam  tlie  Belp  of  the  'seryfmts,  as  in  ^e  case  * 
of  the  widow,  and  had  obeyed,  at  the  man's  menace,  the  merely 
instinctive  feeling  of  self-preservation,  without  staying  to  reflect 
how  he  was  to  get  rid  of  diis  ugly  customer,  now  seeing  that  the' 
gardener  was  aware  of  the  scene,  called  hastily,  **  Jolm  !  John  I 
Help!  help!     Here!  here!'' 

John  came  up,  and  Hooks  cried  hurriedty,  *'  Seize  him,  put 
him  out !  Another  of  these  ;def^erate  impostors  who  are  always 
now  making  false  claims — most  probably  a  gang — most  probably 
a  ffanfif !     Seize  him  and  put  him  out:!" 

"Aj,  sei<e  me!"  siid  &e  man,  in  a  tone  of  defiance. 
**  Thrust  me  out  if  you  dare,  John  Bushy!  You  know  better 
than  to  come  within  the  reach  of.  my  stiek !  You  are  too  honest 
a  fellow,  Bushy,  to  hurt  a  poor  man  that  is  robbed  ;  ayj  robbed, 
cheated  by  this  villain  !"  and,  stamping  his  stick  on  the  gravel 
walk,  he  went  on  to  relate  all  that  had  passed,  vdiile  Sampson 
Hooks  had  slipped  away  round  the.  house. 

John,  the  gs^ener,  who  saw  the  coast  clear,  came  quietly  up, 
and  said,  softly  to  the  man : 

**Mr.  Ragley,  Grod  knows  that  I  won't  lay  a  finger  on.  you. 
I  know  you  to  be  as  honest  as  the  day 's  long ;  but  listen  to  me. 
You  will  do  no  good  striying  here.  Let  me  advise  you  to  go 
away  for  the  present  and  see  what  turns  up.  Remember,  there 's 
a  God  in  heaven !  I  can't  help  you  just  now  ;  if  you  stand  ^ve 
miniites  longer  you  may  lose  me  my  place  too  ;  but  I  will,  ynih 
all  the  pleasure  in  this  worid,  give  you  any  advice  I  can.  I'll  * 
come  on  Sunday — that's  the  day  after  to-morrow — ^to  your  house, 
and  we  '11  talk  it  over.     But  go  now,  only  go !" 

"  John,"  said  the  old  man,  trembHng  with  rage  and  agony  of' 
mind,  *'I  am  out  of  myself^— I  am  mad.     I  don't  know  what  to 
do ;  but  I  won't  be  any  harm  to  you,  neither.     I  '11  e'en  go  ;  but 
as  sure  as  €k)d's  in  heaven,  or  the  devil 's  in  this  hypocrite's  soul, 
I  *11  have  jiMice  ot  his  heart's  blood !" 

The  old  fellow  stalked  aS/limpiag  and  wiping  his  eyes  on^he 
back  of  his  great  bony  hand,  and  coughing  with  rage.  Once  9t 
twice  he  stopped,  looked  back  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  return, 
but  he  only  gazed  wildly  at  the  house,  shook  his  stick  tiireaten- 
ingly,  and  again  hobbled  off;  John  closed  the  yavd  gate  afber  < 
him  and  then  returned,  with  strange  fedings,  to  his  Ynsirk. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this,  added  to  the  vridow's  a^r,  made 
no  small  mmoor.    It  spread  through  the  vi^ole  ^(rantryTOtiiid. 


] 
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Other  rumours  grew  quickly  out  of  it,  that,'  with  all  his  gathering 

and  cheating,  Sampson  Hooks'  affairs  were  in  a  wretched'  plight.  ^ 

There  were  rumours  of  writs  and  executions,  and  heaven  knows 

what ;  and  every  strange  man  that  was  seen  to  advance  to  the 

Hall  was  supposed  to  he  a  lawyer's  messenger,  or  hum-hailiff, 

or  some  such  respectahle  character.     But  spite  of  all  this  the  \ 

Hall  itself  was  very  quiet,  and  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks  and  his  z 

roadster,  Black  Jack,  were  seen  as  composedly  as  ever,  jogging 

to  and  fro. 

But  one  thing  was  certain :  the  man  Simon  Ragley  had  gone  to 
a.lawyjer,  and  the  lawyer  had  written  to  Sampson  Hooks,  threaten- 
ing all  the  terrors  of  the  law,  leaving  the  clergyman  to  threaten  ' 
all  the  terrors  of  the  gospel,  if  he  did  not  forthwith  pay  to  the 
said  Simon  Eagley  his  money.  On  which  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks 
most  properly  and  most  reasonahly  professed  his  readiness,  nay 
his  excessive  pleasure  in  such  readiness,  to  pay  Mr.  Simon  Ragley 
one  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  if  he 
could  hy  any  species  of  legal  evidence  show  that  he  was  so 
indehted  to  him.  And  therefore  that  lawyer  felt,  as  well  he 
might,  no  little  perplexed,  for  his  client  had  just  no  ^uch  proof  to 
produce.  But  the  lawyer  nevertheless  put  on  a  very  knowing  air, 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks  notice  of  further  proceedings, 
accompanied  hy  mysterious  hints  that  more  evidences  of  the 
fact  would  he  forthcoming,  than  he  the  said  Sampson  Hooks 
might  possibly  dream  of.  Sampson  Hooks,  however,  strong  in  his 
own  conceptions  of  the  case,  only  repeated  his  former  liberal  offers 
and  lay  still. 

Things  were  long  in  this  interesting  position  ;  rumour  was  . 
dealing  very  freely  with  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks'  character  round 
the  country,  and  Mr.  Hooks,  like  a  very  saint,  was  beariijg  all 
with  the  most  admirable  patience  ;  while  old  Joo  Ling,  to  whose 
knowledge  these  things  were  occasionally  coming  by  slips  of 
paper  as  he  paused  at  different  public-houses  to  refresh  himself 
and  his  pony  on  his  peregrinations,  tfaid,  **  Was  there  ever  such 
a  pack  of  fools,  as  to  expect  people  to  pay  money  to  any  scamp  as 
asked  it,  and  with  no  more  to  show  for  it  than  he  had  to  show 
for  the  crown  of  England?  Are  you  that  good-natured  fool? 
or  you  ? — or  you  ?"  asked  he  tauntingly  and  triumphantly  of  the 
different  persons  in  company.  •*  By  Leddy  1  now-a-days  one  finds 
it  quite  enough  to  pay  what  is  clearly  shown  to  be  due  ! " 
.But  Providence  had  not  been  asleep,  nor  had  he  been  away 
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.  from  the  world  during  these  transactions,  and  a  very  simple  turn 
of  his  finger  placed  poor   Simon  Ragley  and  his  lawyer  in  a 

,  triumphant  position.  The  gardener  of  Sampson  Hooks,  after  the 
affair  of  Simon  Ragley,  was  constantly  falling,  over  his  work,  into 

.  deep  reveries,  from  which  he  seldom  awoke  without  some  solemn 
shakes  of  the  head.  He  was  frequently  so  very  much  impressed 
hy  the  recollection  of  the  scene,  that  he  would  suddenly  rise  up 
and  stare  at  the  window  out  of  which  his  master  had  so  suddenly 
bolted  and  old  Simon  had  so  violently  plunged  after  him.  Nay, 
as  he  came  past  that  window  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
help  stopping  and  looking  into  the  room  itself,  when  he  was  sure 
nobody  was  there.  As  he  saw  his  master  take  his  walks  about 
the  garden,  his  eyes  got  a  habit  of  involuntarily  following  him ; 
and  one  day  as  he  saw  him  there,  walking  to  and  fro,  he  observed 
that  he  pulled  various  papers  out  of  his  pocket  and  became  very 

.  much  interested  in  their  examination.  As  he  did  this  the  gardener 
observed  that  one  paper  fell  from  the  lot,  and  that  Mr.  Sampson 
Hooks  went  on,  evidently  without  noticing  the  fact.  The  gardener 
bent  to  his  work,  but  with  a  constant  look  under  his  hat  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  master  ever  noticed  this  fallen  paper,  but  he  did 
not,  and  soon  after  left  the  garden.  I  need  not  say  that  the  door 
was  hardly  closed  behilid  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks,  when  John  Bushy 
was  very  briskly  yet  sedately  walking  along  the  path  where  the 
paper  had  fallen,  and  first  stooping  here,  and  then  stooping  there, 
as  if  to  gather  some  weeds,  he  finally  picked  up  the  pa}>er,  stuck 
it  into  his  jacket  pocket,  and  went  at  once  home  to  his  dinner, 
though  it  was  half  an  hour  too  soon. 

The  moment  he  was  out  of  Hooks *s  gates,  he  flew  with  rapid 

^  strides  into  the  adjoining  churchyard  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  got  some 
particular  fancy  to  run  round  the  church,  got  on  the  opposite  side 
of  it,  and  in  a  comer  formed  by  a  huge  buttress,  pulled  out  the 
paper  and  opened  it.  Any  stranger  who  could  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  worthy  gardener  at  that  moment,  need  not  to  have 
inquired  whether  he  had  learned  to  read,  for  the  moment  he  opened 
the  longish,  narrowish  bit  of  old  paper,  he  first  turned  red,  then 
turned  white,  then  looked  round  him,  then  stared-  right  away  into 
a  great  holly-bush,  in  a  garden  just  beyond  the  churchyard-wall, 
and  finally,  putting  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  set  off  home  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him. 

What  honest  John  Bushy  had  got — ^if  honest  we  can  call  him 
who  had  got  something  which  should  have  seemed  to  be  .his  mas- 
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rter^s — Ite'-nefYer  told,  not  wen  to  Li's  wife ;  but  that  sftmeai^er- 

/noon;  stating  that  he  had  to  ^  to  the  next  village  about  llow^- 

'pots,  he  went  off  as  nimbly  as  he  had  gone  into  the  churchyard. 

'  Aa  he  never,  told  anybody  what  he  had  got,  it  is  not  for  us,  who 

'indeed  never  spol^  to  Jc^n  Bushy  in  all  our  lives,  to  say  what  it 

.was  ;  btit  we  may  state  a  simple  historical  fact,  and  that  is,  th&t 

.firom  this  very  time  old  Simon  Ragley's  lawyer  began  to  assume  a 

miK^more  confident  tone  in  his  connnunioations  i^th  Mr.  Sampsob 

.  Hooks,  ^begging  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  allow  himself  tp  faill 

'into  the  expense  whidi  awaited  him,  if  he  would  not  pay'Simon 

Bagley  his.  hundred  pounds.     Mr.  Sampson  Hooks,  however,  only 

repeated  that  the  said  Simon  must  first  show  cause,  and  there  was 

an  end  of  the  matter.  This  seemed  reasonable  enough  ;  but  lawyers 

are  often  very  unreasonable,  and  this  man  seemed  now  to  have  ^ 

particular  pleasure  in  ur^g  the  matter  on.     Sampson  remained 

relentless;  the  lawyer  issued  his  writ;  Sampson  put  in  appearance 

to  it,  and  the /matter  came  on  for  trial.     The  day  had  arrived ;  the 

•  parties  were  arrived  too  in  the  town,  when  the  lawyer  made  a  last 

offer  to  settle  the  affair  in  private.     He  was  tender  of  Mr.  Hooks' 

character,  he  said,  which  Mr.  Hooks  contended  meant  only  that  he 

was  very  tender  of  his  own,  and  too  shrewd  to  bring  a  case  for  trial 

where  there  was  no  evidence  against  the  defendant.     Ho<^«  again 

gave  his  old  answer-^show  proof,  and  there  needed  nothing  more. 

To  his  overwhelming  surprise  the  lawyer  assented ;  declared  that 

hsuDoidd  show  proof,  to  save  Mr.  Hooks  from  mnversal  shame,  and 

perhaps  utter  ruin  ;  and  appointed  an  hour  to  meet  at  the  office  of 

Mr.  Hooks'  attorney. 

They' met.  - 

"  It  is  a  pity,'*  said  Ragley's  lawyer — "  it  is  a  great  pity,  Mr. 
Hooks,  that  this  matter  should  have  been  permitted  to  come  on  so 
farasthis.'* 

'*  A  great  pity,  indeed," replied  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks  ;  "Ihave 
always  said  so.     But  why  bring  it  so  far  ?     I  certainly  cUd  not." 

"  A  very  great  pity, "  responded  the  lawyer ;  **  but  will  Mr.  Hooks 
allow  me  to  pr<^ose  one  thing,  in  order  to  show  who  has  brought  it 
thus  far  ?  Will  Mr.  Hooks  swear — ^nay,  I  will  niot  go  to  such  a  length 
— ^will  he  merely  lay  his  hand  on  this  Bible,  aiid  say  from  his  heart 
and  his.conacience,  befwe  God,  and  before  these  presait — "  There 
stood  Simon  Ragley,  gazing  on  Sampson -Hooks  with  an  expression 
that  seemed  to  say—"  I  shall  eat  you  up  in  another  minute,  and 
with  a  relish  !"-^and  there  stood  also  Mr.  Hooks'  lawyer,  in  a 
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f«tei#iisaU^itioii  r     "  Will  Mr/  !^oks  do'ifaat^  anddecto'e  that  he 
kiiowB  nothing  of  ^e  note  or  the  deht  in  question?'' 

'<  Sir/'  said  Sampson  Hooks,  ''this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
conduct  I  ever  knew  in  mj  life  !  Surely  it  is  not  come  so  far  as 
oaths  and  solemn  protestations  ;  they,  surely,  will  he  time  enough 
when  ihe  matter  is  before  the  court.  But  was  it  for  ihis  that  we 
,  eame  here  ?  Was  it .  not  to  see  proof  ?  And  what  I  have  to  say 
here  or  dsewh^fe  is,  show  yoin*  evidence  !  Show  it  at  once,  Mr. 
A;ttomey,  or  I  take  my  leave." 

"  Then  there  it  is ! "  said  Bagley's  lawyer,  with  a  most  solemn 
.and  significant  look,  laying  before  Sampson  Hooks  an  old  strip  of 
paper,  at  mght  of  which  he  gave  a  sudden  start,  as  if  he  saw  the 
^dbthes  of  a  man  just  dead  of  the  plague. - 

"  Po  you  know  that  hand,  Mr.  Hooks  ?"  ; 

"Ay,  dun  yo  Jmow  that  hand V  exclaimed  old  Simon  Ragley, 
clapping  his  great  bony  hand  on  the  lawyer's  desk,  close  to  the 
paper,  with  an  astounding  knock,  so  that  it  would  have  bewi  diffi- 
C]:dt  for  some  people  to  know  which  he  had  meant,  the  handwriting 
of  the  old  paper,  or  his  own  ample  member.  But  Mr.  Hooks  knew 
-which  in  an  instant.  His  face  was  in  a  moxnent  fiill  of  blood:  the 
whole  fiaass  in  his  body  seemed  -to  have  rushed  there.  It  seemed 
to. fill  his  throat,  to  swell  his  tongue  ;  his  eyes  started  half-way 
from  their  sockets,  and  the  whole  man  seemed  at  ihe  point  of  drop- 
^mg  in  a  fit  df  apoplexy.  He  staggered,  seized  the  brass  railing 
^at  su^ounded  the  lawyer's  desk  with  a  wrench  that  made  them 
crack,  and  clinging,  trembling  there,  said  in  husky  and  choking 
tones — "  A  mistake  !  a  sad,  a  dreadful  mistake  I  Oh  !  pay  the 
man  !  pay  the  man  directly  !" 

Old  Simon  Ragl&y,  who  gazed  on  this  scene  with  a  strange  air 
of  vengeful  triumph,  .now  stood  close,  face.toface-to  Ihe  trembling 
iwxetch,  thrust  his  flaming  features  into  his  v«y  countenance  aM 
shouted — 

"  So  yo  known  it  then  !     Yo  can  remember  now,  can  yo  ?  *' 

But  Hooks  did  not  hear  him  ;  he  fell  wi&  a  ponderous  weight 
to  the  floor.     Ragley 's  attorney  laid  his  hand  on  Bagley's  ann. 

"Enough,"  said  he;  "leave  him  toJiis  conscience.  Leaye 
iiim  to  God." 

Ho;w  long  Sampson  Hooks  lay  in  his  fit ;  how  he  was  recovered 
jand  conveyed  away,  I  know  not ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  round  the 
jcountny,  and  especially  in  the  village,  there  were  strange  jubilation 
.and.  strange  talking  on  this  afiiEdr.     The  very  churoh^bells  ti®i» 
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'  rung — ^yes,  the  bells  of  the  steeple  which  fairly  overlooked  the 
Hall  of  Sampson  Hooks  were  rung  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
day  in  obstreperous  revelry  over  his  fall.  Everybody  said  that 
he  would  never  hold  up  his  head  again, — that  he  must  fly  his 
country.  But  how  false  is  the  judgment  which  only  hears  one 
side  !  Sampson  Hooks  did  hold  np  his  head  again,  though  it  was 
with  the  sorrowful  meekness  of  an  innocent  and  a  cruelly  treated 
man.  Had  he  ever  refused  to  pay  the  money  on  the  production 
of  the  necessary  note  ?  Had  he  not  always  expressed  his  readiness 
to  pay  it  ?  Had  he  not  begged  again  and  again,  if  they  had  any- 
'  thing  more  than  a  vague  charge,  that  they  should  bring  it  out, 
and  were  it  for  ten  thousand  pounds  he  would  instantly  and  gladly 
discharge  it  ?  Yet  for .  this  petty  hundred  pounds,  which  had 
entirely  escaped  his  memoiy  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  he 
had  been  wantonly  dragged  forward ;  the  necessary  evidence 
wilfully  withheld  ;  his  peace  and  feelings  trifled  with  ;  his 
character  dreadfully  exposed  to  malignant  slander,  when  five 
minutes  of  an  open  and  generous  treatment  was  all  that  was 
necessary. 

Of  course  Simon  Ragley  was  paid — -liay,  the  widow  herself  was 
paid,  for  she  immediately  put  her  note  into  the  same  able  lawyer's 
hands ;  and  though  it  had  no  name  to  it,  yet  there  was  enough  of 
Sampson  Hooks'  hand  upon  it — and  it  was  paid. 
•  The  villagers  and  the  common  ignorant  people  Were  little 
moved  by  Sampson  Hooks'  pathetic  appeals  ;  they  cursed  him  for 
a  tyrant  and  a  hypocrite,  but  the  wealthy  and  the  better  informed 
despised  their  modes  of  thinking.  Their  daily  intercourse  with 
the  Hookses  was  imabated  ;  their  carriages  rolled  as  gaily  as  ev^ 
in  and  out  of  the  great  iron  gates  ;  the  Hall  was  as  giuly  lit  up  for 
entertainments  to  which  they  crowded,  when  music  and  delicious 
viands  made  the  house  and  gardens  a  paradise,  if  they  did  not 
make  them  a  heaven. 

And  a  heaven  they  did  not  make  them.  A  blight  and  a  black- 
ness as  of  seventy  years  had  fallen  on  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooks. 
That  was  a  very  superstitious  time,  and  probably  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hooks  had  been  brought  up  in  the  coimtry*  By  the 
country  firesides  of  those  days  what  stories,  circulated  !  When 
but  little  occurred  from  day  to  day  to  form  topics  for  conversation, 
how  far  back  did  country  people  then  go  with  the  histories  of 
their  ancestors  and  neighbours  for  matter  of  discourse  i  .and  a 
mass  of  superstitions  had  gathered  about  these  relations,  like  moss 
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and  iry  around  -old  trees.  You  heard  gravely-related  stpries  of 
ghosts  and  warnings,  as  of  actual  and  undeniable  facts.  Ther6 
were  those  who  could  tell  you  how  they  had  met  this  axid  that 
man,  suddenly,  in  solitary  places,  that  had  been  dead  these)  twenty 
years.  How,  as  they  passed  over  fields  a  raven  had  gone  before^ 
and  perched  on  every  stile  till  they  came  up  to  it,  when  it  flitted 
on  to  the  next.  How  they  had  seen  a  coffin  borne  on  before 
them  in  the  moonlight,  and  followed,  wondering  for  whom  it  could 
be,  having  heard  of  no  death,  till,  as  it  should  have  passed  the 
brook  behind  the  village,  coffin  and  bearers  had  dissolved  as  it 
w6re  away,  and  immediately  there  struck  up  a  passing  bell  fronik 
the  village  steeple. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks  had,  most  likely  I  say,  grown 
up  among  such  superstitious  people  and  talk,  for  now  it  was  a 
fact  that  they  became  very  timid,  and  ready  to  start  at  any 
shadow.  They  were  never  to  be  seen  out  late  at  night ;  they 
were  very  strict  in  their  attendance  at  church  ;  and  yet  there  were 
strange  rumours  one  evening  abroad  about  them<  It  was  said 
that  old  Joe  Ling,  spite  of  his  old  hat  and  old  coat  and  old 
splashed  gaiters,  had  grown  rich.  It  was  behoved  that  ho  had 
amazingly  robbed  his  master.  Nay,  it  was  a  fact  that  he  was 
once  dismissed  from  his  office  of  bailiff,  and  he  went  to  the  public* 
house  of  his  own  village  and  declared  it  himself,  and  began  to 
hint  strange  things — and  offered  to  bfet  any  one  that  he  would  be 
in  his  office  again  in  less  than  a  month.  And  sure  enough  it  was 
so.  His  mouth  grew  again  as  close  as  that  of  a  fish,  but  he  built 
a  new  house,  bought  land,  and  did  not  care  to  deny  that  he  had 
feathered  )|is  nest  most  warmly.  It  was  said  that  Hooks  would 
gladly  have  seen  him  poisoned,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  depend  upon 
him,  and  defer  to  him  as  muck  or  more  than  ever. 

But  what  a  change  would  any  one  have  now  seen  in  Hooks 
who  had  seen  him  only  two  years  before  !  His  great,  tall,  broad 
frame  was  shrunk,  and  he  stooped  in  the  shoulders  ;  his  face 
was  sallow,  his  hair  was  grey  and  thin>  and  his  once  plump 
and  ponderous  cheeks  flabby  and  cadaverous  Old  Black 
Jack  still  went  stately,  but  he  went  slowly,  to  accommodate 
his  master. 

Hooks  had  been  one  market-day  at  Derby  on  business,  which 
had  detained  him  far  later  than  it  was  his  wont  to  be  out.  The 
roads  were  so  dreadful  then  that  no  carriage  could  travel  that 
road  at  that  time  of  the  year,  which  was  November.     He  waS 
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«CQordii|gly  Alone  i$ioA  on  £taals:  Jack.  It  waa  a  w^  iL<!onny 
night,  awi  he  had  to  ride  fer  the  ^greater  |)aift  cf  the  waj^Q4g 
deeply  ^»uddy  lanes,  o^i^ung  by  thick  tree^,  wthJiigh  branohev 
tknd  lofty  wild  hedgerows  on  eaflh  aide.  O.ccaaiona%  ihe  «my 
oi^e  out  of  these  lanes  npon  Jiigh  «nd  open  eomnions.  Hook# 
would  haye  given  «  great  ideal  to  ha^  ^aYoided  returning  tihat 
l^ighti  but  weighty  afiaira,  he  :^id^  compelled  him  to  burry 
bi(»ne. 

J3e  p^ed  on  Jefikj  therefore,  filter  than  he  was  generally 
wont  tp  do:;  and,  ,m  truth,  as  &6t  as  the  xoads  would  :pernu9b.  T!h» 
)noon  now  and  then  broke  out  from  the  joying  clouds  as  Jie  hurried 
over Breadsall  Moor,  and  then  again  lost  itself.  As  he  descended,  int^ 
tbe  Yalley  .towards  GiH  Brook,  the  g)oom  in  the  hoUow  :before  him 
bad  something  ieai:ful  in  it ;  but  when  he  had  just  ridden  through 
the  brooks  and  began  to  ascend  the  dusky  and  winding  lane  before 
bim^  be  thought  he  saw  an  animal — a  dog  or  fox  It  Beemed  to  be<— 
inn  aoross  t^e  road,  ^deagging  a  chain  with  it.  It  lost  itself  in  the 
btt^ess  -and  for  some  .time  he  heard  and  saw  iio  more  of  it.  3ut 
ifi^ben  he  was  plunging  along  in  the  deepest  shadow  and  the  deepest 
fiittd,  i%  %gain  oaughthis  ear,  thoiigh.he  could  not  discern  it 

His  bdrae  snorted*  started,  And  broke^out  into  a  strong  per^usa^ 
tioA-  This  alarmed  .Sampson  iH<W)ks,  for  superstitions  people  plaue 
a  great  relianae  on  tbe  instinct  for  the  supernatural  in  Jborses. 
Qe  went  on  .peeidng  around  km  in  the  gloom  to  oi^k^  a  sight  of 
the  i^t^^a^ge-i^p^arition,;  but  njuparition  it  seemed  detenoined  not 
to  he*  ^i^nb^tber  be  went  laster  or  slower  the  oreature  .apcon^nied 
bim,  for  Jne  -could  still  bear  the  dra^ng  of  the  chain,  now  ;on  one 
aidie  of  ibearoadi  nowon  the  other.  When  be  came  0^4  on  a  high** 
^ring  beath,  he  Qiade  himself  sure  that  Jiere  he  must  get  a  gUmpae 
of  the  animal  that  ,bad  taken  this  .strange  fancy  to  accompany 
febn.  Vt\it  be  WAS  mistaken.  The  moon  was  just  at  this  point 
most  dee^y  p^^cast,  and  Jack  trotted  on  ahmg  the  high  dxy  coiad 
at  .|k  great  rate ;  but,  som^ebow  or  other,  the  dragging  chain  tsa- 
i^^iUed  on  .aa  fast  as  he  did.  When  he  was  about  again  to  plunge 
into  ihe  next  l^e,  there  came  a  fierce  wind  up  the  heath,  that 
sepmed  ready  to  crash  dowji  bush  and  tree  ;  and,  as  he  was  driven 
before  this  resistless  and  roaring  hurricane  into  the  black  jaws  of 
Ae  lime,  be  saw,  or  thought  he  aaw^  the  strange  animal  rush  in 
before  Wm. 

The  wind  was  now  accompanied  by  rain  ;  thunder,  also^  came 
in  a  ^dde^  a^d  tcorific  crash ;  and  as  Black  Jack  actually  groaned 
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as  be  toiled  and  smoked  and  snorted  along  tlie  pitch-dark  road, 
the  rushing  chain  seemed  to  he  under  his  very  feet. 

When  Hooks  reached  home  he  was  rather  dead  than  alive. 
The  clatter  of  Jack's  hoofs  on  the  stones  of  the  court  anhounced 
his  aBTval^  for  his  master  had  no  strength  left  to  do  ft.  Hq  vras 
fbimd  lying  on  Ms  horse's  neck,  clinging  with  his  arms  fast  "round 
it.  He  was  lifted  t)ff  hy  his  servants  and  conv^ed  to  bed,  from 
which  he  never  again  arose.  There  are  strange  tales  of  Ihetenrors 
of  a  guilty  conscience  still  circidated  in  ihe  -village,  of  Sampson 
Hooks^*  death-bed ;  hvtt  not  a  soul  pitied  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  mere 
was  a  sort  of  sullen  rejoicing,  ^md  there  were  eren  those  who 
rowed  that  the  corpse  shoul^not  reach  its^^rav©  in  peace.  My 
brother,  Richard  Hewitt,  i^his  "  Antediluvian  Sketches,  anS 
odier  Poems,*'  seems  to  have  haA  this  man  in  his  mind,  for  %b 
traced  his  story  well,  in  iJbe  poem  entitled— 

THE  TILUkBE  TQUHT^  WOHXBJLL, 

Tbe  cattej^psaim,  it  vam  W9ieeisty  eamf^  *■ 

, As  the  evening  b^s  ^  the  village  rcmg. 
And  cahnly  was  closed  that  Sabbath  of  rest, 
As  faded  &e  last  crimson  beam  of  the  west. 

The  psalm  lias  ceased,  l}ut  a  crowd  is  there. 
And  cmrses  are  breathed  on  the  darkening  alr| 
And  mflooy  aretasy,  «6  lalls  the  gloem ; 
And  ^Kigr  talk  of  a  tymmt  and  his  toaob. 

And  tb^  look  to  the  old  chnrdi,  lone  and  grey, 
And  then  to  the  hall  of  ihe  olden  <day. 
Where  the  hated  in  life  lies  cold  on  his  bier. 
And  the  few  that  are  with  liim  are  pale  with  fear. 

And  loud  is  the  throng,  and  they  corse  the  dead 
As  they  wait  by  the  chmrch  for  the  coming  tread 
Of  tide  few  and  the  fearfid  iSiat  form  the  tnun 
Of  the  dead  liiey  contemn  ;  but  they  wait  in  vain. 

The  moon  is  19, -and  the  crowd  is  gone  ; 

The  op^i  grave  is  deserted  and  lone. 

For  Ite  wrong'd.and  revengeful  have  pas8*d  awi^ ; 

They  had  waited  and  vowed  ;  but  vain  was  <beir  st^. 

The  moon  is  on  high,  and  the  funeral  comes  ; 

And  lightly  they  step  by  the  villagers'  homes ; 

They  have  gained  the  church-yard ;  yet  how  sof%  Ihey  tread ! 

They  have  fear  in  their  hearts  ;  b«t  not  fear  of  me  dead. 

Ah  !  the  hate  to  the  dead  of  the  fiving  they  fear. 
The  hate  of  the  many  who  lately  were  here ; 
Who,  enraged  by  the  wrongs  of  the  cruel  and  proud, 
Would  have  t<§n  out  the  corse  from  its  coflBn  and  shroud. 

Q  2 
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They  have  let  down  the  coffin,  and  heap*d  in  the  mould  ; 
But  no  service  was  read,  and  no  bell  has  been  toll'd : 
They  return  from  the  grave,  yet  how  softly  they  tread  I 
The  living  they  fear,  and  lament  not  the  dead. 

But  tlu)ugh  the  idea  of  tliis  poem  must  have  bad  its  origin  in 
this  too  true  3torj,  yet  the  circumstances  attending  his  funeral 
were  not  exactly  as  here  described.  No  moon  shone  thus  peace- 
fuDy  On  the  tyrant's  open  grave,  nor  lighted  him  calmly  to  bis  rest. 
Man  raged,  and  Nature  raged  with  him.  The  villagers,  to  whom 
be  had  not  left  one  single  foot  of  their  paternal  soil,  vowed  that  be 
should  not  have  one  foot  of  church-yard  earth  to  rest  in.  They 
watched  and  watchedM^s  described  in  the  poem  ;  but  Nature  was 
more  successful  than  mey«  Nature,^hicb  takes  to  her  bosom  all 
her  children,  spite  of  their  errcw  or  their  crimes,  raged,  but  only 
in  mercy.  Such  a  night  as  that  on  which  the  village  tyrant  actually 
went  to  his  grave,  the  villagers  declare  never  came  down  before  or 
since.  Wind  in  fierce  tornadoes,  rain  in  drowning  deluges,  thunder 
and  lightning  terrible  and  incessant,  came  sweeping,  hashing, 
roaring  and  flaming  together.  The  villagers,  waiting  in  deadly 
wrath  for  the  coming  funeral,  which  had  feared  the  face  of  day, 
were  fau*ly  driven  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  from  their  purpose. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tempest  the  appointed  bearers  staggered  and 
Teeled  along  to  the  grave,  and  every  moment  expected  to  be  dashed 
with  their  burden  to  the  earth.  As  they  hurried  along  the  avenue 
from  the  Hall,  a  stupendous  tree  fell  with  a  crash  of  thunder 
across  their  path,  and  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  them  all.  As 
they  approached  the  church,  the  storm  was  so  furious,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  lower  the  coffin  from  their  shoulders,  and  bear 
it  low,  scarcely  above  the 'surface  of  the  earth.  At  one  moment  the 
whole  church  and  church-yard  were  lit  with  the  fire  of  heaven  ;  the 
lightning  seemed  to  play  round  every  pinnacle  with  a  lurid  radi- 
ance, and  to  fill  the  church  with  its  blaze,  and  then  there  was  a 
darkness  as  of  Egyptian  denseness.  And  amid  the  blind  buffeting 
and  drenching  of  the  tempest,-  the  cowering  attendants,  without 
bell  or  service,  light,  or  the  hearing  of  one  another's  voices, 
lowered  down  the  coffin  into  its  muddy,  watery  pit,  and  fled. 

So  went  Sampson  Hooks  to  his  grave  ;  and  thus,  only  by  the 
gracious  fury  of  merciful  Nature,  were  his  remains  protected  from 
the  relentless  fury  of  embittered  men. 
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A  BEAUTEOUS  Queen  most  desolate, 

In  the  thick  wilderness  bewailing  sate 

As  one  by  one  her  loving  subjects  passed  away ; 

Bowed  was  her  gentle  head,  around  her  lay 

The  tokens  of  her  sway; 

And  ever  through  all  time. 

Came  music  mingled  with  a  melancholy  chime  r 

The  music  of  light  reeds  that  grows 

To  melody,  accordant  with  the  throes 

Of  stormy  winds,  whose  advent  o'e^our  leafy  earth 

Brings  messages  to  testify  the  birth 

Of  a  sere-featured  worth, 

A  golden  crowned  king. 

Ever  breathing  desolation  in  his  ministering. 

The  shadows  of  those  old  oak  trees 

Have  trembled  at  this  murmur  of  the  breeze  ; 

Trembled  over  dell  and  pasture,  over  lea  and  stream,. 

Like  the  faint  uncertain  action  of  a  dream, 

Whose  visionary  gleam 

Looks  half  reality. 

But  soon  halh  left  our  senses,  bom  to  die. 

Anon  a  louder^  wilder  shout 

Hath  shook  her  fair  dominions  all  throughout ; 

She  cannot  choose  but  weep,  that  solitary  queen  p 

Sighing,  she  leaves  her  trophies  on  the  green  ; 

While  mourning  what  hath  been. 

From  their  wood  secrecies 

Her  njonphs  peep  out  with  hollow-sunken  eyes- 

In  vain  they  strike  her  fallen  lute. 

No  sweet  voice  answereth  their  plaintive  suit ; 

The  redbreast  hearkens  not,  a  truant  slave  is  he 

Preparing  for  his  winter  company  ; 

They  scarce  find  heart  to  flee, 

But  with  dishevelled  hair, 

Mournfully  to  their  forest  haunts  repair. 
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In  vain  the  odorous  breath  of  flowers 

To  cheer  the  sovereign  of  their  sunny  hours  ; 

She  cannot  choose  but  weep,  she  hath  no  part  but  grief ; 

Her  sorrow  paints  itself  on  every  leaf, 

And  fading  russet  sheaf ; 

Meekly  she  yields  her  crown, 

And  with  sad  gestures  lays  her  sceptre  down. 

W.  Brailsford. 
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My  Lord  Judge  has  just  gone  out  of  town  with  the  black  cap  so 
smooth  and  unruffled  in  his  wig-box,  that  it  might  be  a  seraph's 
wing  for  the  mercy  and  gentleness  that  lies  upon  it.  Yes  !  snug 
in  the^  veritable  wig-boj  has  it  lain  the  whole  circuit  through,  in 
all  probability  astonished  at  its  quiescent  innocence  ;  for  it  is  a 
tough,  hardy  iron-souled  old  cap,  that  in  its  day  has  sat  mighty  and 
flaunting  on  the  gorgon  head  of  Statute  Law,  and  crowned- its 
judgments  of  blood !  But  now  Christ's  mercy  hides  and  blots 
out  for  ever  the  shadows  of  the  pale  anguished  features  that  have 
gazed  upon  it,  and  left  graven  pictures  of  imutterable  Iraman  woe  ! 

Not  that  it  hasn't  on  this  day  been  near  its  work  !  A  school- 
man's atom  would  have  weighed  the  balance  and  brought  it  forth. 
But  jurymen  on  this  day  have  belied  their  consciences  and  tricked 
the  law,  and  said  **  Not  guilty  "  when  guilt  has  been  as  evident  as 
the  blood  that  has  been  spilt.  Yet,  no !  Better  let  us  cry  senility 
of  Statute  Law ;  better  let  us  knowingly  for  once  leave  the 
unscotched  slimy  serpent  Evil  crawl  forth  to  prey  upon  societ}"* 
again ;  better  leave  the  Law  of  Conscience  to  fashion  its  own 
imerring  Law  of  Justice,  than  for  us  to  give  another  text  for 
another  sermon  of  blood,  and  for  another  canonization  of  another 
saint,  who  in  a  week  shall  reach  such  an  irrefragable,  perfect, 
white-souled  state  of  innocence,  that  not  the  equable  justice  of  a 
good  man's  life  might  compare  with  it  in:  glory.  0  hangman  I 
0  halter !  0  gibbet !  you  have  crowned  more  saints  on  earth 
than  ethical  foresight  and  political  justice  have  had  men  coura- 
geous enough  to  shout  into  the  disregarding  ear  of  convention  the 
eternity  and  progressiveness  of  their  truths. 

And  yet,  because  of  this  imruffle4and  seraphic  things  one  man 
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mtist  ^tanr^s  I  Yes !  Thugg,  the  hangman,  ti4io:  t&e  summer 
«iroidtMSir(mgh  has  slunk  upon  Uie  heels  (^  criminal  la^  and  cried 
^^4ve,  give ! "  with  the  toclferaUnga^d  endless  cpoak  of  the  carrion 
Tulture !  Yet  not  one  knot,  no*  one  noose  ;  no,  the  very  r^pe 
fhiyed  and  limp  in  his  pocket,  and  he  starving :  for  isnt't  his 
gaudy  handlina,  his  flash  ring,  his  knife,  his  waistcoat  (that  has 
once  closed  in  a  gasping-,  fluttering,  ebbing  htmian  heart),  all 
pawned  ?  and  this  forinere  bread,  till  shall  come  a  week's  satiety 
«nd  debauch  after  the  ^lly  Farce  of  Saintship  won  by  Slaughter ! 
Yes,  but  judge  wid  jurymen  have  jplainly  said  injustice  rattier 
than  blood:  the  crowd  outside  the  court  door  re-echoes  the 
verdict,  till  it  reaches  the  hangman's  ear,  and'  "Not  guilty" 
ereates  anew  his  ravening  hunger;  till  the  already  printed  dying 
speeches  m^  a  unit  without  per-centage  or  use,  unless  to  boil  the 
provincial  Catnach-pot ;  and  not  one  nature,  save  it  be  the  few 
debased  who  scout  upon  the  hangman's  heels,  or$ive  the-  law's 
smile  prerogative ! 

He  slinks  to^the  jail  to  borrow  a  few  pfence  of  the  outer  turnkey ; 
^ut  the  good' man,  well  fed  and  saf«  in  office,  haim't  any  to  spare 
for  a  vagabond  so  cleanly  grown  out  of  fashion  as  a  hangman ; 
and  mik  a  gifuff  **  Be  oSV  he  turns  calmly  to  his  pipe,  leaving 
the  other  famished  and  drooping  to  ci^epawsay  into  tlie  meanest 
<rt*eets  of  the  populous  town;  H&  !  ha  !  Vice  may  soothe  him, 
inay  give  him  bread  ;  he  cure^  Good;;  it  i«  a  demon  pursuing 
Ms  starving  footfeteps  !  He  seaitjhes  with  greedy  eyes  for  Sin  ; 
but  no  !  through  humble  window»^  the  peacefulness  of  the  virtues 
smiles,  and  words  fk'om  the  socid  heart  make  the  wretch's  desola- 
tion more  pitiM  !  One  word  with  these  many  social  ones.  "  The 
€upi  the  C/upi"  never  omitted  in  parenti^ses  or  otherwise,  not  by 
artisans,  at  liieir  meagre  suppers,  who  give  savour  to  the  hard- 
earned  bread  by  words  of  the  triumph  of  principle' ;  not'  by  <M 
grey-hair«ed  ^hoolmast^s,  who  rejoice  to  see  at  last  ^e  coming 
harvest  from  the  seed  Bug  sown  ;  rarely  by  mothers^  who  whis^r 
to  their  little  tiptoed  listening  bedward  children  **  that  the  wicked 
man  is  not  to  die  ;"  not  by  men  in  the  public  houses,  who  crumiple 
«p*  beside^  them  the  newspaper,  to  caU  cheerfully  for  piper  and 
a  fk-esh  pint,  and  begin  discussion  of  *'  Death  by  the  Law*'  now 
a^  then,  just'as  a  little  honey>drop  to  dryness  by  old  cobblers  and 
-old  taildrs  who  must,  for  the  flourishing  of  curtain  lectiu-es  at  ni^it, 
losfc  a  thousand  stitches  over  windy  arguments  regarding  predesti^ 
Xff^on  and  morsd  necessity ;  not  by  uikmelessfrail'wom^,  whispeiikig 
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<me  to  another  as  they  glide  stealthily  along,  or  crouch  into  pas- 
sages or  courtways  from  the  policeman,  or  the  firm  on-coming  step 
of  woman-innocent ;  not  in  pleasant  h(»nes,  by  burgher  jurymen 
who,  leaving  doctrine  to  take  care  of  itself,  crack  a  j^e  extraor- 
dinary, call  for  supper,  kiss  their  children  or  their  pretty  wives, 
for  the  very  reason  that  their  hearts  are  light ;  still  ^n,  with  all, 
♦*  The  Cup,"  what  can  it  be  ? 

At  last,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  glimpse  of  misery  and 
endurance,  stays  the  hangman's  weary  footsteps.  There  in  a 
room  at  the  rear  of  a  little  mean  baker's  shop,  the  open  window 
so  %hdy  curtained  (for  it  is  a  sultry  August  night)  that  the 
twilight  shadows  are  visible,  sits,  head  bending  downwards 
beneath  the  hard  tongue-rod  of  the  veritable  baker,  a  little  fragile 
creature  of  a  woma^,  a  mother  too,  though  almost  a  child  herself, 
for  a  baby  of  some  months  old  is  asleep  upon  her  lap,  with  little 
outstretched  naked  feet,  so  waxen,  so  fair  even  in  the  sinking 
light,  as  to  be  worthy  to  learn  their  little  tremulous  first  footsteps 
upon  the  purest  flowers  that  earth's  field  or  garden  yields.  And 
on  these  little  feet  the  hangman's  eye  rests,  though  his  ear  listens 
to  what  is  said. 

^*  No,  mum  ;  no  more  credits, — ^fourteen  weeks'  rent  and  fifteen 
weeks'  bread ;  no  mum,  must  shut  up  shop  if  that  's  the  case* 
But  if  *  *  *  *  ."  This  coarse  hard-featured  red-fisted  man 
draws  a  little  nearer,  and  tries  to  take  the  young  mother's  hand  ; 
but  in  an  instant,  no  longer  drooping  but  standing  face  to  face 
with  him,  and  those  littje  outstretched  feet,  like  a  flower  before 
Thugg's  sight,  she  says  no  word  of  scorn,  but  repels  the  insult 
by  a  woman's  look  of  purity.     So  come  coarser  threats. 

**  All  I  ask  is  a  loaf,  that  Shaftesman  may  have  his  supper  before 
he  goes  into  the  town,'!  she  says  ;  **  we  *ve  neither  of  us  tasted 
bread  this  day,  and    *     *     *     *  " 

<*  And  whose  fault  's  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Your  hus- 
band can  earn  money  enough,  and  is  cleveAnough  ;  but  on  course 
if  he  loses  his  time  a  running  on  other  people's  bis'nes,  landlords 
nor  bakers  can  be  paid.  What  right  has  he  to  be  a  chasing  a  cup ; 
a  mighty  fine  tiling  on  course  for  Windsor  Castle,  and  if  bought  with 
princes'  money,  but  when  bought  by  struggling  people's  pennies,, 
and  for  ihht  Marshall,  that  has  'nt  got  a  coat  so  good  even  as  my 
seco&d-best,  nor  has  had  a  new  hat  these  two  years,  and  alL 
because  he  's  written  verses  on  this  gibbet  things — why,  the  pot 
can  't  keep  a-biling.     And  as  for  writing  agin'  the  hangman,  th& 
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l)est  tbing  'ed  be  to  fumisli  liim  with  a  little  new  tattle  ;  for  as 
that  dear  preacher  of  ours  says  at  the  Only-Pure-Nazareth, 
where 's  I  'se  a-sitting,  that  the  world  's  a-coming  to  its  end, 
foi^  God 's  declared  to  him  in  a  vision  he  can  no  longer  b^ar  its 
wickedness." 

.  "  Hush,  hush!  *'  says  the  young  wife,  pressing  her  baby  to  her 
Kps,  "Jt  is  'nt  for  me  to  hear  his  duty  scorned.'*  As  for  your 
money  it  is  safe ;  only,  as  you  know,  his  earnings  are  a  little  fore* 
stalled  at  Crutch  and  Falters,  the  silversmiths,  by  the  necessities 
of  his  long  illness  ;  indeed,  such  necessities  that,  but  for  Marahall's 
help,  we  must  have  perished.  But  he  shall  try  ;  he  shall  ask  Mr. 
-  Crutch,  hard-hearted  as  he  is,  for  a  pound,  if    *     *     *     *  *' 

Meg's  further  words  are  stayed,  for  a  little  inner  door  opens,, 
a  worn  pale-featured  man,  almost  like  a  father  beside  the  little 
drooping  creature,  comes  in  with  quick  step  and  flushed  face,  to 
confront  the  bully,  who  shrinks  back,  pace  by  pace,  from  the 
Pembroke-table,  by  which  the  little  wife  stands.  Then  in  a 
moment  come  fierce. threats  on  the  one  side,  bitter  scorn  on  the 
other,  till  motioning  the  bully  to  the  door,  Shaftesman  says  he  '11 
starve,  and  Meg  shall  starve,  and  the  baby  starve,  before  he  *11  ask 
him  for  a  crust,  and  that  this  night  he  '11  crave,  beg,  crawl  to 
Crutch,  the  miser,  for  even  his  pinched  starveling  heart  may,  latent 
in  it,  have  some  touch  of  mercy.  And  what  is  worse  than  scorn, 
what  is  pleasure,  to  the  good  in  the  hangman's  heart,  is,  that  the 
bully,  as  he  looks  back  at  the  doorway  with  threatening  scowl, 
sees  a  broad  arm  clasp  the  little  drooping  head,  warm  kisses 
dry  the  tears  that  now  fall  down  upon  the  baby's  face,  and  the 
whole  man  declare,  in  every  feature,  that  poverty  is  not  a  curse> 
with  such  a  flower  of  God's  own  bounteous  giving ! 

Still  the  baby  sleeps,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  brave  man's 
heart  some  higher  feeling  is  in  lin  instant  paramount  above  mere 
anger ;  for  when  Meg's  tears  are  wholly  dry,  he  steps  into  the 
inner  room  again,  to  come  quickly  back  with  a  candle,  ^  which  he 
sets  down  on  the  table,  and  then  holds  up  in  its  light,  for  Meg  to 
view.  The  Gup — Mercy's  Cup,  the  Poet's  Cup,  the  People's  Cup, 
the  Fruit  of  Principle,  paid  for  not  with  c]}eck  from  banker's  book, 
or  tenth  of  harvest  corn,  or  wealth  of  sinecure  with  green  acres,, 
but  with  infinitesimal  drops  from  the  mighty  ocean  of  Common 
Human  Labour ;  and  so  it  is  a  glorious  thing,  fit  for  Progression's 
^ngel-lip  to  touch ! 

And  withal  it  is  a  high  work  of  art  and  genius,  as  glorious  ia 
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its  way'  as  Flaxman's  Shield  of  Achilles ;  only  pa^aent  g^uine 
piinciple  can.  hare  fa^ioned  it  under  such  self-4enying  pdT^*ty 
as  Slia£t€«maii's.  His  is  1^  labour  made  rich  by  l^e  poet's 
gloiy! 

He  has  placed  the  Cup  on  the  table,  taken  up  the  eaisdiW  with 
his  left  hand,  and  with  a  small  engrarer's  chisel  is  pointing  out  to 
Meg  some  difficulty  accomplished  in  the  position  of  a  %ttre  i& 
relief,  when  the  baby,  middenly  awakened  by  the  gll^e  of  the  candle 
4»F  ^e  seintillating  bnUiancy  of  the  silver,  moyes  in  Meg's  arms,  and 
strifamg^  out  its  little  hand  towards  that  of  Shs^tesman's,  forces  the 
keen  e<%ed  chii^l  against  his  left  wrist.  It  is  a  mere  graze^  yet 
being  on  a  vein,  the  blood  trickles  on  his  ^mstband  and  trowsers 
fineely.  In  an  instant  Meg  is  up,  and  coming  in  trepidation  to  "the 
window^ill  to  fetch  some  plaster  ^m  a  little  work«-box  ;  she 
catches  a  sight  of  the  hangman's  eager  features,  and  so  drawing 
a  iMcker  curtain,  the  scene  of  love  and  endurance  is  dosed 
upon  his  gaze ;  yet  not  before  fordi  from  it  has  been  preached 
Truth's  sermon,  to  touch  the  latent  princi^e  of  good  within  his 
lieart! 

As  he  wearily  moves  away,  Thugg  sees  the  baker  sitting  behind 
his  counter;  imiidst  a  mi^ty  pile  of  loaves  on  either  side,  and,  with 
ears  intent  upon  catching  up  any  little  stragr  word  that  may,  sprite - 
like,  comB  through  the  k^-hole  of  the  neighbouring  room,  is  Mrther 
employed  in  fiercely  copying  out  a  tremendous  bill  from  a  little 
scrawled  book  b^re  him.  Yes,  Meg !  all  because  thy  little  white 
hand  won't  pay  l^e  price.  Now  hunger  is  that  ^ort  of  thing  that, 
however  abstract  the  proposition  may  appear — and  these  little  meta- 
physical points  tickle  one's  ing^uity  sometimes — it  has  drawn 
forth  mercy  from  »  stone ;  but  the  one  operated  upon  is  a  coarse 
hard  flint,  from  which  even  Aaron's  rod  would  bring  no  welling 
spring:  80  whwa.  Thugg  enters  and  asks  for  a  morsel  of  bread, 
4^e  mouldiest  crust,  the  driest  tiling,  the  flint  is  hard  as  brass  ! 
He  might  snatch  and  run ;  but  then,  of  all  men  on  the  earth  a 
hangman  has  a  horrcn*  of  a  jail !  Just  as  with  fomished  stricken 
face  Thugg  turns  away,  to  curse  in  bitterness  the  good  tliat  has 
just  touched  his  soul,  Shsftesman  comes  forth  from  thepaiiour  in 
a  better  coat,  poor  threadbare  thing  as  it  is,  his  hat  on,  and  what' 
is  evidtotly  the  Cup,  enveloped  in  l£e  baize  cloth  of  theTembroke 
table;  He  sees  the  wretch's  look.  Ins  pailid  fiade,  hisshnrnkent 
chest ;  and  it  takes  but  little  to  teach  such  signs  unto  the  mei^iM 
m  hearten  a  moment  Ids  handiis  on  a4oaf. 
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'^  I  can:  bo£ro^  ;  I  bare  friends,  tHough  pooF;  but  ho  istone", 
God  heipihim,  that  has  asked,  I  know,,  in  yain..  I  Tnraldn't  ask 
jou.  fbF  myself,  but  take  thia^;*'  and  as  he  speaks  he  draws  from 
his  rusty  handkerchief  a  little  golden  pin,  Meg's  love  token,  and 
lisys  it  down  ath  a  pledge;  for  the  loaf^  which  in  an  instont  is  salb  in 
ThuggV  grasp ;  and  ^e  Baker,  gloating  orer  his  prize*— for  he  has 
long  coT^ted  it  to  sliek-in  his  Simday  zuffled:  shirt — sees  not:  lliat 
the  two  men  hofve  left  l^e  shop. 

^^  A^ati  'is  year,  trade,  frdend  ?  "  asked.  Sha£te3nran,.as>  wkh  ^«av 
sur&  he-  seiBs  thiu  hangnmn's  greedy  haste  to  toak  and  eat  the 
breads 

"Why — why — why,'*  hesttates  Thugg-;  "  well!  a-going 
down  'un;  sir,  fuid  must  take  on  another,  sir.  But  God  bless  you, 
sir — I  ftjel  I'se  .  a.  better  man  liiis  night,  by  this  very  bread. 
G^  blesft  and'  thank  ye,  sir." 

To  escape  further  interrogation  he  hurries  away,  and.  as  the 
fiight  air  now  blows  x^neshingly  from' the  open  coimta^y,  he  leaves  l^e 
dirty  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  gains  the  quiet  fields  and  shadow- 
ing hd^ge^rows ;;  and  tliere,  unconscious  of  the  passing*  time-— 
there,,  in  thfi;  primair  atiUhess  of  life's-  sleep,  that  coarsev  hard, 
untaught  outcast,  whom  society's  crimes  had  learnt  to  eat  the 
breads  of  blood,  and'  reHsh  it  as  the;  gaa^  man.  his  honest  crusty 
thinks  overthe  existence  gone  and.of  ti^  time  to  come ;  belierves  at 
laet  that  Gk}odha»an  angeFs  nature ;  gamers  up  in  his  solitary  heart 
that  man's  endurance,  woman's  gendeness  and  purity  unto  him, 
are  not  mere  things  for  tap-room  jest  or  felon's  sneer ;  and  so 
resolves,  that  ae  evil  has  renounced  him  and  l^t  him  breadless, 
he  '11  seek,  die  light  of  Grood — ^these- thoughts  of  com*se  in  his  own 
rough,  fashion,  though  offspring  of  the  same  eternal  taruth  that 
<3onnat8fr  die  soul  of  all  men  into  (me ! 

He  is  roused;  from  this  sort  of  dl«am  at  last  by  ^i  advancing 
footstep.  Cominj^  from  the  town  at  a  rapid  pace,  made  slow,  how*- 
ever,  by  constandy  looking  nearward,  is  a  man,  a  well-dressed, 
m»idle««gedi  man;;,  and,  ashe  neacs  him^  the  hangman  rises  and 
^sks  fbr  charity.  Charity  !  it  might  be  that,  the  hangman  asks 
ibr  life  and-  limlr ;  so  abject,  se:  stoioken^  ghastly  do^  the  man 
stand  or  rather  crouch  before  him.  Never  in  hiff  whole  vocation 
ef  blood  hafr  Tiingg  seen  sixeh  a  human  countenance  I  He  falters, 
Ireaitaies,  is;  speechless,  tries  to  pass  ancL  yet  seems'  rooted  to  the 
Wj^t,  till.  Thugg  reiterates  his  question-,  and  dien  he  drags>— not 
unbuttonftt— hiaooat^  asmder  witk the- hand  of  a^ palsiedi man,  and 
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diving  it  into  his  pocket,  brings  fortb  a  handful  of  coin,  which, 
without  looking  at,  he  thrusts  into  Thugg's  hand  and  then  hurries 
on,  still  turning  round  at  every  step,  till  the  bending  pathway 
hides  him  from  the  hangman's  sight. 

Odd  and  strange  !  There  are  two  sovereigns,  some  silver  and 
halfpence,  and  his  first  act,  as  his  first  impulse,  is  to  hurry  back . 
to  the  town  and  seek  for  that  poor  home.  *  True  it  is  late  ;  but 
Shaftesman  has  told  Meg  it  wiU  be  so  before  he  returns.  As  he 
passes  over  a  bridge,  Thugg  sees  the  artisan  before  him  in  con- 
versation with  another  man.  He  loiters  till  they  part ;  then  hastily  ' 
wrapping  a  sovereign  and  some  silver  in  a  piece  of  rag  he  tears  off 
the  bosom  of  his  ragged  shirt,  he  overtakes  Shaftesman  and  thrusts 
the  money  into  his  hand,  without  more  words  than  some  about 
honesty,  and  with  a  *^  God  bless  you,  sir,'*  that  shows  the  new- 
born heart.  He  's  gone  and  out  of  sight,  before  Shaftesman  can 
look  upon  the  gift. 

Bread  in  that  home  this  night !  Hopeful  words  of  tfee  glory  of 
the  Cup  of  Mercy. 

But  on  the  morning  air  one  cry  is  heard  from  street  to  Street. 
**  Murder  !  foul  murder  ! — Crutch  the  silversmith  found  weltering 
in  his  blood  I*' 

Suspicion  pointed  in  one  direction  to  Falter,  Crutch's  partner  ; 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  minutest  kind  criminates  Shaftes< 
man«  He,  the  struggling  man  of  genius :  he,  whose  labours 
pirating  brain-lackers  watch  with-  greedy  curiosity  ;  he,  who 
through  poverty  and  want  has  been  the  people's  friend,  and  the 
watching  spirit  of  their  rights.  They  will  not  believe  ;  they  will 
not '  barken  ;  each  man  doubting  innocence  in  Shaftesman  doubts 
it  in  himself ;  and  yet  there  are  damning  proofs  that  some  believe: 
— ^the  marked  money,  the  improbable  tale  of  its  gift  by  an  outcast 
vagabond,  the  blood  upon  thfi  wristband  and  trowsers,  the  child 
sleeping  as  verified  by  the  landlord,  the  visit  to  Crutch's  house 
that  night  for  money — all  condemn  him  to  the  few  Pharisees, 
though  not  to  the  Samaritans  in  the  market-place  ;  and  the  little, 
drooping,  stricken  wife  stands^  before  God,  as  woman's  mission  is, 
as  woman's  angel-nature  should  do,  to  be  witness  for  the  truth — 
ay,  martyr,  if  need  be,  for  man. 

In  prison  all  the  winter,  till  this  spring.  Now  the  trial,  ndw 
the  eager  evidence  of  Falter  and  the  landlord.  Grand  jurymen 
and  magistrates  say  the  crime  is  dreadful,  and  that  there  miist  be 
one  last  and  terrible  example :  so  the  ''  putters  down  "  of  crushed 
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humanity,  say,  **  Guilty,"  and  the  terrible  black  cap  comes  forth 
from  its  seraphic  innocence  and  sleep,  to  crown  the  gorgon  head  of 
Death's  last  judgment  iy  the  law, 

A  month  passes  swiftly  by  ;  in  spite  of  one  universal  petition 
from  the  people,  there  lies  a  dissent  from  the  Pharisees  :  Shaftes- 
man  is  therefore  to  die  on  the  morrow !  'Tis  a  calm  soft  April 
evening,  a  very  Heaven's  testimony  against  the  sacrificial  morrow, 
when  there  comes  up  to  a  turnpike  leading  into  the  town,  a  stout 
fresh-looking  fellow,  a  little  travel-worn,  but  with  a  span-new  coat; 
.and  a  bright  hat,  and  a  flowered  waistcoat,  which  has  a  sort  of 
odd  little  lump  visible  from  under  it,  and  a  precious  big  nosegay 
in  his  buttonhole,  all  gilliflowers  and  early  roses.  Well,  just  as 
he  's  up  to  the  turnpike,  a  mail  cart  going  countrywards  stops; 
and  the  post  cries  out, — » 

•*  Hollo  Ben !  rum  news  this  here  !  The  Bill  o'  Abolition  of 
Death  by  Law  has  passed  the  Lords,  and  has  got  the  Queen's 
blissid  sig'in'ture,  and  yet  Shaftesman  's  to  be  hanged  to-morrow ; 
'cause  as  I  know  a  riglar  tip-top  tuck-if{)per  *s  come  all  the  way 
from  Lun'un  by  this  here  mail  train  to  do  the  last  job  handsomely; 
for  somehow  or  another  the  feller  as  used  to  do  the  bisnis  ain't  to 
be  found." 

**  Well  there,  well  jhere,"  says  the  pike/nan,  **  the  incon- 
fiis-tin-cy  o'  them  here  m^i  in  Parl'ment  be  shocking !  and  as  for 
him,  I'd  rather  'em  say  my  se-cu-ri-ty  o'  the  pike  money  war  na 
good,  as  to  say  thp  dear  cree'tur's  guilty.  For  as  to  the  money, 
why  the  luf '^ 

*^ive  minnits  over  time,  Ben.  Good  night !  The  Lord  o' 
mercy  on  us  I  "  and  the  post  drives  on. 

Good  God  !  the  Cup — that  money.  The  travel-worn  man  soon 
knows  all,  and  then,  oh  yes,  on,  on, with  swifter,  feet ;  on  to  save 
the  innocent,  and  cheat  Blood  Law  of  its  last  unjust  meal ! 

The  common  heart  is  forth  abroad,  full  of  wonderment,  full  of 
speculation.  Groups  of  anxious  men  in  every  street :  a  crowd  in 
the  nearer  one  to  which  the  gate-keeper  has  directed  Thugg,  for 
it  is  he.  He  forces  his  way  through  its  heaving  motion,  just  as 
one  very  pale-worn,  sorrow-stricken  man  is  bearing  in  his  arms 
into  a  house,  round  which  the  eager  gazers  press  and  throng,  a 
little  young  frail  creature  of  a  woman^,  death-like  and  insensible, 
a  very  trodden  lily  crushed  before  the  blossom 's  come,  to  flower ! 
And  just  behind,  one  very, stout  old  gentleman,  hugging . in  his 
arms,  as  if  in  its  defence  he'd  fight  the  battles  of  a  score  of 
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BntlsloL  Idoas,  a  litile  laogMng  baby,  nrhUfrt;  bk  cmmteaanoe  is  aa 
mdex.  ezpresaiDg  gmef  and  Boom  and  tmger,  in  a  "waj  not  TOiy 
common  to  little  old  comfortable  gent^men.  WeH,  Tbngg  inakeB 
BciieMtatien  to^go  inio  ihe  honse,  and  dose  the 'doer:;  i^  wMlst 
tbej  Are  laying  tbe  little  drooping  creatnre  ^mi  fiome  ebstrs,  «n<i 
fefccbing  «  plUow  for  ber  bead,  be  looks  round,  and  ibere  npon  a 
tafblo,  tbieik  covered  witb  a  black  dotdi,  is  -rbst  be  knows  to  bd 
^he  Cap  0f  Mercy ;  imd  ibis — no  one  beeding  fbr  tbe  nminte — ^b^ 
unecreirs,  and  on  eacb  bandle — ^formed  hw  an  angel  iace  ^^sait  seems 
to  stoop  and  wbisper  men^  to  some  onuAed  Sorroir  of  ibe  «artb — 
be  places  a  lit^e  <wondr(m&  cind^^lla  of  a  shoe,  bine  as  i;be  stmn 
mer  sky, — <ay,  fair  enongb  iori^oBe  little  tiny  waxen  feet,  to  print 
wi£bal,  witb  little  doub^sg  Btqps,  earth's  fresbest  flowers.  Tbe 
bangman's  band  bas  made  tbem  ;  and  wbo  diall  place  in  parailld 
£&e«B  watb  idle  poUnticm  of  ibe  Gibbet  and  ilie  Noose  1  By  labour 
cf  gcatitnde  for  tbat  one  poor  loaf,  is  1%  band  wa&ed  pure  dT 
bbod,  0  bangnnnl  ae  was  apofttelie  body  in  tbe  vawed  Jordaai. 

*'Hasb!  Bt<^!  wbat  aft  yon  doing?  wko  are  yon! **  "Wiys  ibc 
lit^  M  gentleman,  as  be  breatibiessty  B&xm  'Hnigg^tnin* 

*'  Wbat  's  proper,  sir,  and  ^ere  these  Ut^  lE&oes  <riiafi  stand. 
Just  your  ear  a  minute.  I  'm  tbe  man  tbat  ^ave  Sbafteamaa  the 
money,  and  be  'b  iipiocfint.'*  • 

'^*  I  Isudm  it^-I  knew  it — ^I  said  U ;  as  lon^aane '«  Jobn'Oakfist, 
and  as  I  am  a  timber  merebant,  I  said  it,'"  bi^s  ^e  dd  gentleman, 
beugging  ibe  baby  md  capermg  abeat,  ai»i  performing  in  one 
minute  a  clown's  list  of  antics  ;  but,  more  serious  grown,  Ite  and 
otbers  crowd  round  Tbngg,  to  Msten  wvtb  anxiow  bi^pe-joyed^ea- 
tures.   And  tbe  bangman  describes  tbe  vum  tbat  gave  ^ae  money. 

**  Eaher,*'  ^^y  wbisper  one  and  all ;  and  0  wbat  jey  to  kneel 
voand  M^,  and  revive  ber  wi^  1^  good  words  cf  l^iKii !  and 
Tbugg,  as  be  kisses  tbe  bappy  baby  and  peaces  it  in  ber  arms; 
tells  b^w  l^essed  was  ihe  loaf  iSoAt  Sbaftesman  gave. 

Btrt  tbere  *s  more  serions  work  to  do  ;  Man^fi,  saaA  Oakfist, 
and  Tbi^g  are  off  directly  to  tbe  mayor's  ;  and  ^on^  tbe  secret 
is  tried  to  be  kept,  tbe  crowd  gatber  a  deal  1^  interpretationary 
faces ;  so  good  news  gets  noised  from  street  to  street,  till  when, 
after  the  mayor  and  sheriff  (who  is  in  the  town)  and  magistrates* 
hasty  counsel,  a  body  of  police  is  sent  to  arrest  Falter,  it  'b  found 
tbe  r^rt  bas  warned  bim.  He 's  discovered  foguising  himself 
for  tbe  purpose  of  effecting  an  escape,  and  witb  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  in  gdd  and  bills  upon  bis  perseoi. 
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At  first  Jbe  pkys  the  bi^y,  but  once  con&OQted  frith  Thi^^ 
im  abjeojt^  ^BUikiug,  faltering,  driveUmg  oo^wardioe  is  seoD ;  l» 
erawlii^  cmifesseB  his  guilt ;  but-awed  hj  the  eommuuiog  law.^begs 
to  be  strapped  up  mth  the  steutest  «!ope  upon  the  flariog  gibbet  of 
ike  d\i,  rather  than  to-eudure  the  silent,  hopelesA,  frieadlegs,  long 
lif^  weary  :puiiishment  of  prison  to  the  body,  and  oouet^Qoe  to 
the  soul,  by  which  the  JTew  Law  is  t%)paniaih  the  ^dastard  onmea  of 
hloo4>  instead  of  by  the  outworn  JBalter  and  j!^  GiUotet ! 

WeU !  with  aU  these  things  to  do,  the  night  has  passed .4Wi»y^ 
and  that  sun  which  was  to  haye  risen  upon  blood,  rises  to  hail  the 
marriage  of  God's  Mercy  with  the  Law  of  Man.  And  with  the  very 
first  conviction  of  Falter'%  guilt,  the  gaoler  has  roused  Shaftesman 
from  his  quiet  sleep,  and  with  the  very  day  itself  eomes  iK^g,  to 
crown  the  joy  of  life,  and  share  the  deep  calm  gladness  of  Innocence. 

As  the  day  wears  on,  it 's  clear  it 's  going  to  be  one  of  triumph, 
for  not  a  stitch  of  work  is  doings  Thousands  are  round  the  prison 
waSb ;  thousands  of  diSerent  natures  in  jotm  hragke  hmrnn  iiedrt. 
At  last  he  comes^  wUjhin  :the:&m^  of  huxnffli  ^oy,  JHeg-^n  one^aioa* 
the  baby  on  the  other  ;  lily-like  in  the  whitest  of  little  frocks,  and 
ay,  the  little  waxen  feei,  decked  with  the  js&y-hliie  ahoes J  Mell, 
they  have  hini ;  wheUiSOEfte  voice  ccies  out,  ^'  Fri^uda,  'down  with 
the  gibbet ! '  *  And  ptetty  loudly  the  thousands  ery  HSm  ont  aigaln. 
WeU,  i^e  mayor,  .find  the  ^nagistrates,  and  tl^  shexiC  "and  tto 
gaoler,  who  are  all  by  the  prison  dooc^  look  graive  uk  this  caej:,  far 
it  may  be  as  well  to  preserve  such,  a  venerable  piece  of  ^aanti^uit^ 
as  the  gallows,  just  to  show  to  future  generations  the  "wkdom  of 
thek*  anoestors ;  but  when  the  thousand  voices  will  <he9«r  ue  denial ; 
wj;ien  onQ  respectable  old  gentleman  adds,  **  Five  of  the  nery  hest 
planks  of  British  oak  from  my  yard  in  exchange,  gmtkanan  f* 
when  at  this  the  thousands  Bhout  out  their  unresistiblemll,  i^e 
venerable  piece  of  wickedness  is  brought  forth,  and  i^jrled  likejk 
great  crushed  dragon  as  it  is  to  the  market-plaee,  Thugg  atoutly 
bearing  the  topmost  beam  ;  and  then  with  a  barrel  of  pitoh  &ey 
SOT  it  in  a-blaze,  and  a  glorious,  lusty,  roaring  bonfire  it  is, 
bearing  on  every  spark  a  triumph  over  the  senile  Btatutesof  Foung 
En^and's  **  glorious  ancestors." 

And  now  The  Cup  is  brought,  the  Poet  s  Cup,  the  Peq)Le  s  Cup, 
the  Cup  of  Mercy,  filled  by  old  Oakfist  himself  with  the  very 
primest  of  Rhenish,  and  whilst  they  4rink  glory  to  the  craftsman^ 
poet,  who  by  his  verse  has  helped  the  moral  victwy  ; — whilst  they 
drink  to  innocence,  and  cry  for  justice  on  the  guilty,  they  by  this 
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poet,  and  by  tliis  vintage  of  the  earth,  say  as  one  man,  '/  Down 
with  the  gibbet,  down  !  Down  with  every  law  that  perverts  the  law 
of  God !  Let  man  learn  that  crime  is  disease  ;  that  in  his  own  hand 
lies  volition  to  good  or  evil ;  learn  by  juster  government  of  self  to 
become  father  to  perfect  children  in  body  and  mind  ;  learn  that 
morality  is  happiness  ;  learn  that  infinite  Progress  is  his.  Down 
with  the  gibbet,  down  !  and«aise  up  the  laws  of  Christ." 

Such  is  the  death  and  burial  of  the  flaunting  Gorgon-headed 
Gibbet.  E.  M. 


OUR  BROTHER,  WHO  LOVETH  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

TROM  THE  MOORISH*       . 

Who  is  he  who  tumeth  on  the  ground  and  stirreth  himself  in 
the  tent  when  darkness  is  around,  and  sleep  eloseth  the  eyes  of 
the  weary  ? 

Who  striketh  his  forehead  with  a  hot  palm  ? 

Who  presseth  the  tears  like  water  from  his  eyes  ? 

Who  writheth  in  his  slumbers  as  on  a  bed  of  fire,  and  shunneth 
the  morning  light  as  it  comes,  and  turning  unto  darkness  sees 
therein  but  one  image  before  him,  even  as  the  wanderer  of  the 
desert  watcheth  for  the  moon  ? — 

Is  not  this  our  sad  brother,  who  loveth  without  hope  ? 

Who  is  he  .who  standeth  in  the  light  with  looks  cast  down,  pale 
cheek  and  sunken  eye,  who  seeketh  even  in  the  pure  air  the  shade 
of  an  absent  form,  who  muttereth  imto  himself,  and  casteth  his 
arms  abroad,  and  whose  body  shrinketh,  who  walketh  with  uncer* 
tain  gait,  and  whose  voice  is  hollow  as  from  the  tomb,  and  who 
hath  ever  but  one  thought  ? 

Is  not  this  oui:  sad  brother,  who  loveth  without  hope  ?  ^ 

If  not,  how  may  ye  know  him  ? 

It  is  that  man,  and  he  bideth  here  until  his  body  scarcely 
casteth  a  shadow  on  the  ground  ;  but  he  is  now  gone.  His  horse 
standeth  near  a  small  green  mound,  his  master  is  below.  The 
Wind  God  passed  gently  over  the  spot.  The  man's  spirit  followed 
him  ;  then  said  the  God,  '*  She  whom  thou  couldst  not  gain  in  life, 
shalt  thou  embrace  after  death  ;"  and  they  both  rode  on  the  air. 
Within  the  tent  of  him  of  many  horses  sat  the  betrothed  of 
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another ;  her  feyes  shone  too  brightly,  too  slender  was  her  form  J  hot 
was  the  blast  from  the  desert  ;  she  lowereth  her  veil,  and  bareth 
her  bosom.  "  Breathe  thou  softly  on  her,"  said  the  Wind  God ;  and 
the  human  Spirit  approached,  and  stirred  in  her  hair,  and  she  felt  a 
cool  air  pass  over  her  face,  and  tarry  on  her  lips  and  h«r  bosom. 
And  the  Wind  God  caused  her  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
a  broken  heart ;  then  fell  the  hot  tears,%ut  they  reached  not  the 
earth :  the  Spirit  inhaled  them.  The  Wind  God  departed,  the  Spirit 
lingered  awhile,  and  was  then  born  upwards.  The  woman  Bleepeth 
under  a  small  green  tnoiind,  and  the  rich  man  who  took  fo]^ 
himself  the  betrothed  of  another,  sitteth  in  her  tent  alone* 

P.  N.  T. 

Dvludch,  Atigust,  IB46» 
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A  BAKER  AT  NISMES,   DONE   INTO  ENGLISH* 

With  beaming  gaze  a  cherub  fair 

Hang  o'er  a  cradle-side, 
As  though  his  form  were  mirror'd  there    • 

In  some  pellucid  tide. 

"  Pure  image  of  myself,  ah  !  come, 

Sweet  babe  !"  he  cried,  "  with  me— » 
Come,  and  partake  a  happier  home  \ 
Earth  is  unworthy  thee ! 

"  There,  breathes  no  perfect  happiness  J 
There,  pain  must  pleasure  buy  i 
E'en  laughter  hath  its  bitterness. 
And  ecstasy  a  sigh. 

"  They  feast — ^but  Care  beside  the  boaid 
Unbidden  sits  with  Sorrow. 
To-day  may  smile — it  will  not  ward 
The  tempest's  shock  to-morroW. 

t 

'^  And  what !  shall  suffering  and  fears 
Ruffle  that  brow  of  snow  ? 
And  o'er  those  azure  eyeS,  shall  tears 
A  dimmer  lustre  throw  J 
NO.  XXI. — ^VOL.  IV.  R 
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^*  No  !  through  the  bomidiesat  fields  of  space 
My  winged  journey  ahare — 
For  God  remits  thee  in  His  grace 
The  life  'twas  thine  to  bear  !** 

^d  at  the  w<erdy  his  pinions  br%H 

The  Angel  waved,— and  fled 
To  regions  ol>etemal  light — 

Mother  !  thy  son  i&  dead ! 

H.  J.  Bb 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTENINGS. 

I  HOPE  that  the  very  fashionable  folks  of  the  West  End  ia 
general,  and  the  members  of  Peerage  in  particidar,  are  blessed 
with  memories  of  the  most  tenacions  description ; — verily,  if  they 
wish  to  remember  their  own  Christian  names,  they  must  either  be 
so  provided,  or  carry  about  with  them  a  memorandum-book,  from 
which  to  copy  their  faiultitudinous  nomenclature  whenever  a  sig- 
nature happens  to  he  required.  The  members  o£  "fiociety,'*  as 
*'  society"  understands  the  term* may  be  bi;t  few,  but  their  names 
are  legion.  I  should  reckon  on  the  average  ojie  noan  or  woman  to 
half-a-dozen  appellations — a  compound  chaiaof  Maria- Wilhelmina- 
Juliana-HeleBa-Rosa-Hatildas,  or  Ai^stua»-FhiHp-George- Albert- 
Maurice-Fredericks.  Really  thb  i&  har^y  fair  i:q»on  the  alphabet ; 
it  is  making  every  letter  do  double  duty,  besides  subjecting  those 
high-minded  and  independent  gentlemen:  who  pass  their  Hves  in 
reverential  study  of;  Uie  Pe$vam  and  the  Court  Gmde — ^probably 
bound  up  together  like  th©'  Bible  and  the  Testament — to  very 
painful  and  puzzling  feats  of  memory,  and  the  occasional  terrific 
blunder  of  substittiting  a  (Jloriana  for  a  Gloriosaia  making  out  the 
catalogue  of  a  duchess's  appellations*, 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  aristoeiaQj,.  like  Miss  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  believe  that  they  soar  into  distinctioa 
by  the  length  of  their  nomenclatures.  They  rely  upon  a  string 
of  patronymics,  as  a  kite  does  upon  a  tail  of  twisted  papers.. 
They  can't  get  aloft  without  it.  Instead  of  making  names 
remarkable  by  connecting  them  with  achievements  of  genius, 
our  hereditary  rulers  iiave,  adopted  the  far  easier  plan  of  rendering 
t^em  famous  by  adding  to  their  length.  It  is  convenient  and 
not  laborious.     Besides,  there  is  something  eminently  aristocratic 
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in  names  of  ^'Miiked'  sweetness  loo^  df»«m  eat.'*  Thej  apjpeaas 
im  tkm^soF  Ibrtk  1^  eJE^Bsiif  enesa  of  tibeir  posaessor — the  difficuky 
of  getting  at  Mm.  As  Mr.  Tmi j  Lim^pkm  has  jmdj  and  acutely^ 
rmarked^  that  the  creaoa  of  a  corresfiondence  i&  general^  to  h& 
fbuad  iiL  ihe  inside  of  a  letter^  so  the  cream,  the  kernel^  s^  tor 
fspemkr  ef  a  mftn's  name^  is  general]^  to  be  fovnd  in  the  last  word 
llt^^of :  ifc  is  the  cstadel  of  the  gams<Hi.  BxA  we  ought  not  of 
oeurse  te  approach  too  siaddenfy  and  irrererentlj^  Ihe  h^^h(Mm> 
hnmaii  stmctum  scuustorum.  One  shrinks,  ereninreadtng^  with  an.- 
instinctive  hocror,  horn  csBaoi^  with  a^  giddjhoprStep^nd-jfiDsp  iiitei 
the  y^ecj  ppesenee,.  che^  by  yml  as  it  ware,,  with  a  Jii^  prince's: 
naaie^  Wemustappvoackbyd^ees^  We  must  walk  diseie^yi^ 
ffitaTen^e  of  designative  syfiahks  ere  we  arrive  at  the  dread  lettersl 
which  annoiKDee  the  abfioh^  identification  of  their  lord  smd  master* 
These  I  take  to  be  very  good  reasons  for  the  extraordinaiij. 
cabk^hke  siring  of  names  whldi  I  every  now  and  then  obserre 
by  the  newspapers  to  be  bttstowed.npoir  some^poor  Httle^  oppressedf 
imd  dismmtiYe  Christian.  But  many  olher  arguments  m%;htr 
be  addneed'  in  fayour  ef  Ihe  praeticej.  Fer  exaxa^^,  it  is  %nite' 
r^uisite  that  the  Mk»  ef  the  AnOna  Fetix  of  the  West  Bad 
sh<n]ld  be  e^Btmguished  as  imidi  as  may  be  from  the  nasdjet  of  tiie^ 
Arabia  Fetrssa  of  theBaet.  You  wmddnot,  smrely,  havB  the  same 
sort  of  names  in  the  Cewrt  Gmde  as  you.  have  in  ^e  Trades* 
IHrect9rf.  It  would  be  Bke  put^g  pcnc^aui  imd  earthenware 
in  the  same  category.  No,  no  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Horse  €kiardft 
acre  one  tiiiisg^  and  of  the  Idackguards  anoithsr.  How  ^len  tct 
dtsMngnisk  the  Lord  Tom  Noddys  and  the  Lord  Batfsma&s  of  the 
square,  fivm  the  Eiggmaes.and  the  Browns  (^the  lane  I  Foamerly, 
when  liKT  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  attained  its  highest  pitch 
of  deydofsnenty  it  oonld  eanfy^  hare  been  dona  Noddy,  i&t 
example',  would  call  JE^gins  a '*  misbegetten  knavcy"  and  whip 
his  lance  through  kim.  Bat^nan  would  inc<mtiBently  order  Broum 
uito^  the  '^deepest  dungem  below  the  casi^  moat,"  after  which 
tfae  two  barons  would  walk  off  arm  in  a9m>  or  fall  to  and  cut  each 
oi^ier^s  ^oats,  just  as  &ey  happoied  to  be  m  the  humour.  There 
was  ae-  question  then  ol  which  was  the  Bobkt  and  which  was  i»b& 
peof^e^^^' which  was  Htm  Hon  and  whieh  was  the  dog."  But 
times  are  changed  Ev«a  eostnne  has  become  assimilated.. 
Brown's  tailor  may  be  Bateman's  tailor,  and  Higgina  gets  his  boots 
made  by  Noddy's  artist.  F^r&imore,  Brown  and  Higgms  are 
probably  just  as  h%hly  aceompli^ed  as^Bateman  and  Noddy; 

R  2 
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they  look  quite  ^s  respectable.  You  may  meet  all  four  in  an 
omuibus,  and  for  your  life  you  could  not  tell  the  Noble  from  the 
cit. .  It  is  clear,  then,  that  something  must  be  done  for  distinc- 
tion's sake.  I  don't  see  why  the  members  of  the  peerage  should 
not  be  adorned  with  labels  about  their  necks,  just  like  decanters  of 

iiori  and  sherry  ;  but  they  do  not  (foolishly,  in  my  opinion)  Seem  to 
iavour  the  plan,  and  instead  of  it  they  take  to  decorating  and 
distinguishing  their  children,  whether  titled  or  not,  with  add  by  a 
multitude  of  names,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  set  up» 
in  distinctive  appellations,  half  the  great  European  family.  Such 
is  their  taste.  I  think  the  same  purpose  wOuld  have  been  answered 
by  a  more*  ingenious  expedient  J— but  I  may  be  wrong.  Besides, 
I  never  took  lessons  in  **  artificial  memory," — ^in  fact,  so  far  as 
our  glorious  aristocracy  goes,  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
lap  one's  self  in  arti^cial  forgetfulness« 

There  are  other  t)aptismal  freaks  coming  into  vogue,  however^ 
besides  the  **  long  uame  "  mania.  One  is  the  Jordan  mania.  For- 
merly, when  people  were  made  Christians  of — a  sprinkling  of 
honest  wholesome  Thames  or  New  River  water  was  deemed  quite 
sufficient  for  all  theological  piu^oses.  It  seems  however  that  this 
was  a  vulgar  eiTor.  Jordan  is  the  shop  for  the  genuine  stuff. 
The  Thames  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  lower  classes — ^but  home- 
brewed water  is  to  Jordan  mud  what  British  brandy  is  to  Cogniac. 
All  our  little  Princes  and  Princesses  have  been  christianised 
by  drops  from  the  far  eastern  source.  Enterprising  and  loyal 
travellers  have  returned  from  Asia  Minor  with  stone  bottles  slung 
at  their  saddle-bows,  like  so  many  John  Gilpins  going  to  the  BeU 
at  Edmonton.  The  Jordan,  in  fact,  bids  fair  to  be  converted  into 
a  great  river  of  Protestant  holy  water.  Of  course  it  must  have 
some  occult  virtues,  or  why  has  it  been  used  ?  The  Ganges  is  the 
sacred  stream  of  the  Hindoos — is  the  Jordan  to  be  the  reverenced 
river  of  the  English  aristocracy  ?  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  numbers 
of  hapless  little  boys  and  girls  every  day  christened  in  nasty,  vulgar, 
mere  common  Water,  which  may  be  cut  off  by  the  company  when- 
ever you  fall  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  your  rates.  Terrible 
misdoubtings  cross  one's  mind*  Are  the  children  properly — ^satis* 
factorily  baptised  in  such  fluid  as  that  which  floats  in  Battersea 
Beach  or  reposes  in  the  reservoir  by  the  New  Road  ?  Only  think 
of  all  the  plebeian  tribe  of  the  Johnnies  and  the  Bills — the  Sallies 
tind  the  Janes— -having  no  real  Jordanised  appellations  to  bless 
themselves  withal  I      Think  of  their  having  been,   by  the  sad 
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accident  of  the  Thames  instead  of  the  Jordan  flowing  ynd^r  Loijdon 
Bridge-^but  half-baptise^,  or  indeed  not  baptised  at  all  to  speak 
of— wandering  into  the  world  like  engravings — portraits,  it  may  be, 
of  their  dear  parents — ^but  unfinished^ — unnamed — "before  the 
letters.*'  Really,  this  is  a  terrible  contingency.  People  are  ino^ 
culated  every  seven  years.  Why  might  they  not  be  re-baptised  oo 
the  same  principle  ?-— that  is  to  say,  with  Jordan  water  of  course— « 
obtained  pure  and  direct  from  thQ  stream,  just  as  we  now  and  then 
go  back  for  yaccination  matter  to  its  original  and  genuine  source— 
the  Cow ! 

Two  things,  at  all  events,  are  evident.  Our  illustrious  nobility 
must  not  only  have  extraordinary  names — but  an  extraordinary 
mode  of  tacking  them  on.  Both  facts  are  feathers  in  their  caps. 
There  is  no,  accounting  for  taste,  I,  for  my  part,  would  prefer  a 
different  plume — but  it  is  not  for  me  to  grumble  should  a  noble* 
mac^  determine  upon  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  life  (including 
all  the  important  and  honouring  incidents)  itnning  thus — "He 
was  bom — ate— drank — slept,  and  died — had  eight  names,  and 
was  christened  with  water  from  the  Jordan," 

-  Angus  B.  Reach, 
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AN  APPEAL.     . 
BY   A  POOR  AUTHOR. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  among  other  imhappy  persons,  whose 
cause  is  now  to  come  to  a  new  hearing,  and  whose  place  in  the 
world  is  to  be  arranged  on  other  principles  than  the  **  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers,"  the  Man  of  Letters,  or  the  Man  of  Imagination 
— or  (to  use  a  still  more  comprehensive  phrase)  the  Artist  as  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  Operative— is  beginning  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  Society.  The  notion  is  growing,  that  he  is,  somehow  or 
other,  placed  amiss  ;  has  wrongs  which  claim  redress — an  exists 
•ence  to  which  its  due  support  is  denied.  The  case  has  been  one 
so  long  before  me,  that  I  am  not  suiting  myself  to  a  whim  of 
philanthropic  Fashion,  but  merely  availing  myself  of  an  opportunity 
^0  ^estow  my  hoarded  tediousness  upon  ears  willing  to  hear — in 
offering  a  few  words  to  my  brethrein  in  particular,  and  the  world 
in  general. 
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I  ka?8  said*  the  Artist  as  ^stingniilied  freia  the  Operative, 
hecsbxiae  it  has  been  the  humour  of  some  who  engraft  to  have  knowu 
4>etter  to  confoimd  the  two.  The  Man  of  Imaghiathm  labours,  'fis 
true  ;  hut  his  ^rst  desire  is  the  indulgence  of  h^  «wn  jearmngs,— ^ 
not  the  pay  of  his  emjdoyer  or  customs,  which  last  must  wi&  the 
Man  of  Trade  be  the  primum  mvhile.  And  I  will  hold  that — affeer 
all  differences  in  lie  rate  of  pay  have  been  allowed  for — an 
Inventor  has  fiftyfoM  more  reward  than  the  drudge  who  works  out 
his  inventions.  He  has  indulged  his  ^tancy,  and  to  do  this  remains 
his  greatest  need,  till  the  World's  wants  or  the  World's  wisdOTa 
have  taught  him  another  lesson.  Yet  let  him  not  speak  ccHitemp- 
tuously  of  those  whose  part  iu  Life  and  Duty  is  merely  mediamc^ 
-^whose  days  are  more  monotonously  spent— whose  deeds  make  * 
less  picturesque  show  than  his.  The  two  classes  are  not  so  far 
apart  as  the  Exclusive  dream.  Their  connnen  origin,  however,  wiH 
jiever  be  heailily  acknowledged,  till  the  one  shall  cease  to  sfeive 
for  the  heritage  If  the  other:  the  Artist — that  is — to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  Money-makw's  desires,  the  Mon^-maker  (which  is 
the  rarer  case)  to  entertain  a  notion  of  bemg  his  own  sculptor  &t 
architect ; — his  own  Claude  cj§  Rossini.  If  the  Flowers  and  the 
L^ves  said  to  the  Stems  and  the  Branches — "  Go  to,  men  shaD 
JbiHd  their  ships  with  us,  not  you  ! " — would  not  the  Winds  be 
filled  with  laughter  ? 

Truce  to  rhapsody,  however !  If  there  was  ever  a  case  from  the 
discussion  of  which  **fine  language"  should  be  excluded  (this- 
comprehending  badinage,  appeal  to  feeling  ;  all,  in  short,  that  per« 
plexes  the  object  by  exhibiting  it  imder  false  and  partial  lights),  it  i& 
this.  What  is  it  ^t  we  all  desire  ?  The  happiness  of  the  Man 
of  GenittSv:  his  free  use  of  his  powers :  his  right  place  in  society  :-^ 
A  haf^y  youth  for  him — 4;n  active  manhood — a  serene  time  of 
retirement.  So  far  as  regards  the  case  liad  before  the  Public,  the- 
bewailers  have  hitherto  had  iheir  own  way.  No  one,  worth  listen- 
mg  to,  has  defended  the  condition  of  neglect,  enthralment,  and 
difiSeulty  in  which  the  Poet's  life  has  been  past,  till  soirow  hai^ 
become  proverbially  attached  to  his  name.  No  one,  save  the  most 
rigid  of  Puritans  (and  even  he,  somewim^  or  odier,  has  made  the- 
exception — opened  the  door — admitted  the  grace)  has  in  essenoe 
questioned  the  use  and  y^ssing  of  Genius  to  Mankind.  The^ 
•question  has  been,  of  what  use  Mankind  can  be  in  return — ^th& 
manner  of  blessings  of  whidb  the  lot  of  Genhis  is.  susceptible  ? 

It  will  be  found  that  one  and  the  same  cure  for  the  sorrows 
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ol  Gemns  bae  beea  recommended  ftK>m  the  earliest  ^f&  t£ll  '^ 
tfflfte  presCTit ; — tbis  being  a  more  liberal  patronage  from  &ose 
benefited,  ^peecb  after  speech  has  been  made,  poem  after  poem 
written,  essay  after  essay  put  forth,  book  after  book— tinctured  wMi 
a  Iwtter  sense  of  the  World's  parsimony  and  hardness  of  beart  1 
Pensions — ppofessorships — lihat  yet  more  direct  relief  from  woa4dly 
cares  which  private  assistance  implies — ^bave  been  again  and  aga& 
recommended,  not  merely  as  mattirs  of  feeling,  bnt  as  matters  of 
duty.  And,  ifts  case  after  case  of  failure  in  happiness,  disorder  in 
affairs,  and  l^e  fearfully  common  catastrophe,  on  whkh  it  were 
needless  now  to  dwell,  occurs ;  amiable  and  eloquent  persons  ppo- 
poimd  one  or  oihec  of  these  remedies,  in  an  agony  of  that  kindly 
sympathy  which  longs  to  be  **  up  and  doing,"  and  will  not  stay  to 
ask  how  far  such  momentary  succour  as  it  can  minister — eseaphig, 
thereby,  its  own  uneasiness — ^may  or  may  not  tend  to  a  repro- 
duction, nay,  to  an  increase,  of  the  same  distress  among  <childrefi 
yet  unbcoTi ! 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  bj^g  called  hard,  over-strained, — ^precise^ 
those  names  which  are  fSt  as  more  intolerable  than  grave  accusa- 
tions— I  must  assert,  that  this  nostrum  of  Patronage,  besides  %eing 
impossible,  would  be  wholly  insufficient  to  the  end  proposed  ;  in 
whatsoever  manner  it  were  applied. — First  as  regards  the  knpos'- 
silHlity.  Who  are  to  be  the  Patrons  ? — Who  the  Patronised  ? 
Some  have  said,  th^t  the  Many  should,  in  faith,  combine  to  do 
honour  to  all  capable  of  exalting  them,  giving  them  pleasure, 
teaching  them,  and  the  like.  Well,  but  are  the  Many  sure  t6 
worship  true  divinities  ? — Are  the  greatest,  those  with  regard  to 
whose  claims  they  agree  the  most  readily  ?  Is  it  not  tlK>se  whom 
the  Many  neglect — ^will  neither  Ksten  to,  nor  reward — that  we  are 
desired  to  pension  (which  is  the  patronage  of  the  Few)  ?  Vke  Phi- 
losopher, that  he  may  have  leisure  for  recondite  meditations, — The 
Historian,  that  he  may  follow  out  trains  of  elaborate  research,— 
The  Poet,  that  he  may  continue  his  song  above  the  crowd  ?  The 
Many,  then,  must  be  led  by  the  Few : — ^believe  in  their  power, 
their  impartiality,  their  skill  as  a  Faculty  to  licence, — ^their  acute 
perception  of  that  which  may  be,  as  well  as  that  which  has  been. 
But  can  you  provide  against  anti^chamberhig,  with  aQ  its  evil  moral 
influ^iees, — against  such  virtual  injustice  being  again  and  agaki 
repeated,  as  iSie  Specious  Projector,  pushing  foremost  into  thehonour^ 
aiSi  the  emolusSents,  whidli  better  men  are  too  timid  to  soHcit,  or  toe 
proiid  to  claim  ?    And,  ^  you  <jan  exclude  the  Few  from  small  pei<- 
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90Qal  iuSiieiices,  are  you  sure  ^at  they  may  not  set  up  false  gods,  ancl 
overlook  the  true  ones  ?  Oonsider,  again,  how  fine  a  hair-line  sepa-f 
^ates  the  original  from  the  eccentric  man : — how  apt  Indolence  is  to 
mistake  itself  for  Contemplation  : — how  an  honest  wrongheaded« 
p^s  may  impose  on  one  or  two  admiring  friends,  for  that  single- 
tiearted  devotion  which  will  ultimately  achieve  greatness !  For 
■one  wreath  of  laurel  which  would  fall  on  hefitting  hrows,  half-a-r 
dos^ei)  >rould  drop  amiss  ;  sinc%  there  is  something  in  the  act  of 
patronage  prepense,  that  is  sorely  destructive  of  judgment.  **  My 
Gpd  is  hotter  than  your  God,  "because  you  cannot  understand  him ! " 
H^s  this  been  never  the  cry — even  among  the  learned  and  gifted 
themselves? — ^how  much  the  more,  then,  shall  it  arise  among  those 
whose  very  duties  imply  less  learning — fewer  gifts-r-but  wealth  in 
greater  plenty  ?  If  Patronage  is  to  mean  the  right  Man  placed 
by  others  in  the  right  place — the  Patron  must  be,  not  only  as  well 
instructed,  but  as  self-sacrificing  as,  the  Man ! 

Again,  what  is  to  be  the  measure  of  P^ronage  ?     A  compe- 
tence.— As  agreed  on  by  whom  ?    If  you  are  to  help  the  Poet,  for 
the  sake  of  his  Poetry,  dare  you  answfb  it  to  your  conscience  to 
check  or  to  criticise  his  tastes  ?    If  you  are  to  give  your  Historian 
.the  means  of  carrying  out  his  researches,  is  it  fair  to  quarrel  with 
.his  passion  for  old  books  and  precious  manuscripts — ^bread  of  life 
^0  him — ^though  well  nigh  as  hard  to  be  come  by,  as  Pitt  and 
Pigot  diamonds  ?     Patronage  by  halves  leaves  the  thing  undone, 
the  grievance  unredressed  : — Patronage  hy  wholes,  leaves  you  at 
4he  mercy  of  appetite,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  and  without  a 
right  to  restrain  or  distinguish.    These  may  be  but  naked  outlines, 
but  the  fiUings-up,  with  their  forms  and  colours,  must  be  familiar 
■^0  every  one,  who  has  studied  not  merely  the  aspirations  but  the 
self-delusions — ^yet  more  the  appetites^ — of  the  Man  of  Genius. 
They  may  but  seem  flat  assertions,  yet,  for  their  disproof,  new 
facts  and  phenomena  must  be  assembled :  and  those  before  the 
World  set  aside.    In  this,  let  me  solemnly  declare,  I  mean  neither 
reproach  nor  unkindness  to  those  more  gifted  than  myself ;  but, 
by  pointing  out  the  difference  between  their  scale  and  the  World's 
(which  is  in  nothing  greater  than  the  estimation  of  what  is  befittiug), 
to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  any  measure  of  patronage,  such 
as  some  beneficent  persons  desire,  being  satisfactory — seeing  that 
the  Patron  is  called  upon  to  allow  for  dreams,  as  weU  as  realities, 
3nd  is  denied  the  right  of  question  and  search ;  since  how  can  he 
-4ell|  but  that  such  very  scrutiny  may  bring;  of  itself,  destruction 
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to  all  those  finer  thoughts  and  more  mysterious  processes  it  is  his 
express  business  to  "let  live  "  and  to  "  make  flourish  ?  " 

It  would  be  indecent — ^it  would  be  needlessly  wounding — to  call 
the  crowd  of  witnesses  who  could  prove  the  above  assertions  to  be 
founded  in  sad  truth  —  who  could  demonstrate  that  tha  Men  of 
Genius  to  whom  assistance  has  been  the  most  largely  given,  have 
been  the  least  content,  the  most  supine,  I  cannot  admit  as  valid 
^  the  argument  which  some  among  the  considerate  are  o.'pt,  apalo^ 

getieally  to  make  ; — ^namely,  that  ionallness  of  amount  in  produce 
tUm  necessarily  impli^  i»upwior  quality,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  perfect  «nd  symmetrical  creations  «re^w»t  those  to 
which  the  process  of  revision  and  polish  has  been  again  and  again 
applied.  There  is  a  self-contemplativeness  which  becomes  morbid 
'. — ^impatient  of  all  individuality  -—  in  its  agony  to  produce  what 
<*  never  was,  and  never  yet  shall  be,"  a  **  faultless  piece," — fastidi* 
ously  effacing  stroke  after  stroke,  trace  after  trace,  till  the  result  is 
indeed  sometimes  wondrously  finished  but  still  lacking  vitality^ 
Yet  this  is  taking  the  favourable  aspect  of  Genius  at  leisure  ;  at 
ease  with  regard  to  its  future,  content  in  its  present  immunity 
from  cares,  and  willing  to  devote  itself  and  its  powers  to  their 
best  development.  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  no  such  pitfalls 
as  sloth,  sensual  indulgence,  immoderate  desire,  into  which  the 
Privileged  are  apt  —  I  will  boldly  say,  arcencouraget  —  to  fall  ? 
Does  any  plan  of  Patronage  bridge  over  these,  so  as  .to  make 
the  pilgrimage  in  general  safer,  or  more  directly  tending  to  its 
upward  goal  ?  I  fear  the  experience  of  all  ages  would  decide  in 
the  negative.  It  matters  little  whether  the  Man  of  Art  or  of  Letters 
be  dependant  on  a  Buckingham  or  a  Chesterfield,  or  on  that  de^ 
partment  of  government  which  a  Buckingham  or  a  Chesterfield 
administers  (it  being  admitted,  I  take  for  granted,  that  his  elec-* 
tion  to  honours,  at  least,  is  not  one  on  which  uniifersal  popular 
suf&age  can  be  brought  to  bear).  We  may  refer  to  the  days 
amongst  us,  when  dedications  earned  their  guineas,  and  noble 
houses  maintained  their  "  led  authors,"  without  fear  of  its  being 
proved  that  Men  of  Genius,  as  a  class,  were  either  greater,  better, 
happier,  or  more  productive  than  now, 

There  is  yet  one  more  mis-statement  of  the  case  so  perpetually 
made,  as  to  be  worth  looking  into.  The  flimsiness  of  our  current 
literature  and  art  is  mournfully  ascribed  to  this  want  of  Patronage, 

"  0 would  not  have  wasted  himself  on  the  Magazines,  had 

literature  met  due  honours  among  us» "     What,  then,  can  you  prove 
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tliAt  0  wovld  bave  den®  aaiy  l^mi^  b^Aer^^iu^^  ^ee^ne  a 
scholar  ?  FnNQ  lUK^tber  victna,  sotaMe  works  df  Art  auglit  liwe 
b«0ii  expected,  if  l&e  ^^oiMlies  had  been  granted. — ^Is  stot  the 
whole  World's  Histoiy  sA  vaiiaiioe  with  iMs  ?  '  I  oaamot,  wit^  dli 
lay  faith,  belie?e  liiat  aoeaiti  to  subsist  asd  t#  enjoy  sueh  as  had 

satisfied  0 's  desires  would  ha^e  mcide  hkn  a  great  poet,  he 

ha/mng  never  shovyn  himself  such  ^dmetdy : — ^that  aiiy  amount  of 
eovmisiAons,  widi  ixme^ad  UhiSum,  would  conyert  Stmie-Oiittar,— - 
into  a  Sculptor !  Yet  ^lere  are  many  who  assert  t^t  4be  waiter 
who  has  giren  no  signs  of  d^h,  r^noins  ^ivolous  hecetu&e  he^nmgt 
work  for  the  market,  that  the  stene^iewcr,  by  the  ^^ompdisery 
manufacture  of  busts,  is  rendered  ineaipable  of  Apollo  Belyid^^es 
and  Danoing  Fauns.  Bo  we  l^u^ate  in  axiy  oikes:  case  of  sociajl 
disorder  <m.  whait  mipht  he  ?  Do  we  not  appeal  from  what  is  before 
u8  to  what  has  been  f  Reasoning  &'0m  the  past,  and  seeing  tisiat 
liKxnoiirs,  &c.y  can  be  at  best  but  limited,  what  woiM  be  the  fruits 
of  ooDJectural  Patronage,  saT«  further  exclusion  from  kind  ^en* 
slderatioB  of  ihe  very  persons  it  is  meant  to  serve  ? — a  sadder 
H9«,tice  than  any  <te  worH  kas  yet  seen ! 

Such  are  some  among  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  soothing 
and  sympathising  system,  carrkd  out,  wit^  regard  to  People 
of  Genius,  4by  ike  Worid  xmdertaksng  the  stewardship  of  their 
fortunes.  Yet  are  we,  therefore,  to  sit  down  and  bemoan  tiie 
woes  of  the  Gifted,  as  beyond  remedy  ?  This  is  worse  than  <he 
incomplete  a^en^  at  redress  miade  by  humane  persons,  a£9ieted 
by  the  »ght  of  si^ering. — But  I  am  firmly  conyinced  that  what» 
ever  be  ^e  measures  in  relief  we  obtain  from  the  kindness  or 
wring  from  the  shame  of  m^i,  they  will  be  all  fouudnram,  eyen 
hurtful,  luiless  The  Artist  be  first  prevailed  upon  to  h^p  himself: 
to  study  ere  he  begins  his  eareer,  its  privileges,  its  trials-— his  tme 
calling,  bis  true  posiiaon, — in  brief — to  look  for  his  rewiu'dwxtihi&y 
and  not  to  the  outer  world  ;  a&d  to  preserve  as  jealously  as  lie 
would  the  power  of  his  right  hand  or  the  si^it  of  his  right  ^e — 
his  independence.  I  would  say  to  aU  ab€^  to  commaioe  ^e 
climbing  of  the  steep,  "  What  is  it  you  do  ?  What  seek  yon  ? 
Would  you  work  out  the  great  ideas  and  the  noble  thoughts^  which 
God  has  given  you, — i(«  the  sake  of  their  beauty,  and  ^smt 
l(^tiness,  which  briJi^  you  ueaacer  Heaven  than  your  felofvv  ? 
Or  would  you  have  iioheB  and  honours — ^tbe  praise  of  men — tho 
acknowledgnenft  in  evsrj  delkious  fonn,  1^  ymi  are  ^grem^ 
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mud  hHim  ti»an  lliey  ?"  The  lattter  iDotive,  beilJeTe  me,  will  mtt 
eaxTj  jvai  £ar,  Peters,  diseords,  disappointmeixte,  jealcmsies, 
vieafn  eosieeBEaoBf  of  ycmr  ofwh  nob^itj  to  these  who  cannot  appre^ 
CAa^  k — thirst  for  praise,  not  dqb^re  fob  trttth,  must  jrt;t6nd 
your  oaceer — if  this  J^  ats  >0nd  and  aim«  The  calling  of  an  Arta^ 
is  one.«f  as  mawda.  renunoivtion  as  ^e  prc^eB»ion  of  a,  Priest.  Do 
the  tastos  of  the  former  press  npon  iiim  more  T^emently,  than 
the  a^^ietifeefi  and  pMMons  of  l^e  latter  ?  Yet,  The  Fiiest,  becatiBe 
ilisprofesskm  is  high,  is  required  to  live  a  Hfe  apart  and  peculiar 
as  sai  exunple.  Does  he  mdHmnr  at  this  f  Does  the  Woiid  pitj 
him  therefore  ?  Why,  then,  if  he  k  to  be  sharply  yifiated  by  pdbfie 
aBBBore  shonkL  lie  he  covetons,  unchaste,  slanderous,  wrathfid, — 
oi^ht  The  Artist  to  fare  better :  if  he,  whose  express  duty  it  is 
to  keep  a  sei%ne  spirit,  by  extraTagance  or  licence  succeeds  in  so 
clouding  it  with  care,  l^at  no  self-diseipline  can  thenceforth  clear  it  ? 
And  thai  this  view  of  what  might  be,  is  not  i?Hiolly  Utopian,  we 
have  many  eatamples.  It  is  not,  I  repeat,  by  the  most  self-indulgent, 
or  i^e  most  prot^y^oufe  —  that  the  greatest  artistic  creatioiiA 
have  been  made.  Thw'e  is  something  in  eelf-sacrifioe — steadily, 
ttot  fanatically  pursued,  which  strengthens  every  nerve  and 
muscle,  and  deepens  every  thought, — which,  by  invigorating  <^e 
mind,  enhances  all  its  powers  of  i^straction«  If  sharp  trial  and 
en^rgency  ha?e  been  known  to  wring  -from  the  gifted  some  of 
their  most  precious  creations, — a  life  of  simple  habits,  and  the 
self  I'esipect  insured  by  honourable  tml  for  iinlependence,  cannot 
pm-ely  do  otherwise  than  maintain  The  Artist's  thoughts  at  that 
exalted  point, — where  the  opinions  of  Man  become  of  Httle  conse- 
q^Goce,  Heaven  is  so  near  I — And  I  €rmly  beMeve  that  independence 
cimsisteiit  with  a  certain  leisure,  enough  for  any  Genius  that  will 
to  WFwrk  its  purposes  out — ^is  at  the  command  of  every  artist :  wi^- 
out  indignity  or  needless  degradation.  Nay,  while  he  is  subdu- 
ing him^^,  to  UAl  for  his  daily  bread— ^  has  a  chance  in  that 
very  twl  to  raise  tiie  taste  of  iJie  Id^ny.  Be  he  a  sign-painter 
wili  his  Mstorieal  treasure  in  the  garret — or  a  penny-a-liner  (like 
your  humble  servant,  the  writer,)  wdtfe  his  treatise  on  Philo* 
eopby,  or  his  tragedy  in  his  trunk, — or  a  music-master  com- 
peted to  find  a  capacity  flw  dull  children,  when  hiB  dreams  are  of 
Operas  and  >SymphonieB  such  as  BeetliOT>en  wrot# — if  the  Spirit  of 
High  Art  be  with  him,  he  wiH  perform  what  seem  at  times  repul- 
sive mechanical  tasks,  widi  an  babitual  truth  and  conscience.  H» 
will  throw  the  poetry  of  his  soul,  and  the  hbnour  of  his  virtue,  into 
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the  driest  and  qjost  frivolous  of  his  occupations — so  that  they 
whom  he  nourishes  shall  he  aware  of  more  health  in  the  food  which 
comes  from  his  hand,  though  they  know  not  in  what  its  peculiarity 
consists.  To  point  to  the  worldly  chances,  which  such  a  high-r 
minded  view  of  the  aspirings  and  condescensions  of  Genius,  if 
practised,  is  sure  to  hring  in  its  train,  is  no  purpose  of  mine.  It  is 
The  Artist's  happiness  which  is  in  question — a  husy  youth  for  him—*' 
a  placid  manhood — an  old  age  not  soured  hy  perpetual  consciousness 
of  injustice  ;  not  soiled  hy  a  perpetual  contact  with  those  jealous 
thoughts,  those  humiliating  concessions,  which  those  supported  on 
almSf  or  pensioned  heneath  their  own  self-estimate,  must  needs 
hdcome  familiar  with.  It  is  his  influence,  in  all  its  force  and  hright* 
ness,  I  would  fain  see  secured  ;  it  is  the  greatness  of  his  calling  I 
woidd  maintain  among  those  to  whom  he  should  he  a  Prophet  and  a 
Teacher  :  not  a  Fool  to  he  exhibited — not  a  child  to  he  coerced — not 
a  diseased  man  to  he  charitably  laid  on  soft  pillows  in  an  hospital, 
with  a  brief  read  on  Sundays  for  his  benefit !  And — seeing  that 
there  is  nothing  in  such  a  picture  of  life,  as  I  would  draw  for  him,  to 
allure  the  weak,  the  sensual,  or  those  whose  vocation  is  not  real — 
were  the  view  I  propose  more  generally  taken,  whether  by  the 
Gifted,  or  the  World,  how  vast  would  be  the  gain,  in  the  falling  off 
of  pretenders,  in  the  army  being  deprived  of  all  save  fighting  men  J 
It  would  then  mean  something  in  a  man  to  announce  himself  as  a 
Poet,  a  Painter,  a  Musician,  in  place  of,  as  now,  being  too  often 
justifiably  read,  as  a  sign  that  all  labour  and  self-control  are  dis- 
tasteful, and  that  to  scramble  on,  railing  the  while  at  Lady  Fortune, 
or  wasting  strength  in  efforts  which  have  no  proportion  and 
coherence,  is  more  congenial  than  a  life  of  Duty,  and  a  death  of 
calm  hope  in  the  Future !  0  let  the  Men  of  Genius  give  themselves 
the  patronage  of  discipline ! — the  support  of  an  unlimited  reverence 
to  their  own  mission  on  earth  I — the  enjoyments  of  geniality  of 
appreciation,  without  Luxury  in  possession !  Let  them  remember 
how  much  richer  are  they  in  tastes,  fancies,  perceptions,  than  the 
richest  Croesus, — let  them  feed  themselves  on  these — ^in  place  of 
struggling  for  that  which  no  success  can  enable  them  to  compass 
completely  :  and  a  life  is  before  them,  of  such  content  and  useful- 
ness and  exertion, — ^that  the  world  shall  envy,  rather  than  pity 
them  !  Beyond^iie  power  of  vicissitude  no  man  can  place  himself, 
but  one  shall  court  the  storm,  and  another  shall  be  found  when  it 
comes,  in  armour  of  proof.     Which  is  the  wiser  ? 
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YOUNG  SQUIRE  BENLOW. 


The  social  miseries  of*  the  rich  will  afford  a  theme  for  many 
illustrations,  if  we  ever  exhaust  the  interest  belonging  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor*  The  splendidly-disguised  monotony  of 
town  life  and  the  ennui  that  hides  itself  among  green  shades  in 
the  country ;  the  hollowness  of  a  great  part  of  "  respectable  '* 
education  ;  the  want  of  noble  thoughts  and  purooses  for  mind  and 
soul ;  the  sacrifice  of  heart  to  cant  and  fashion  ;  — ^  these  are 
miseries,  though  less  obvious  than  the  want  of  bread. 

As  an  instance  of  some  of  the  evils  to  which  I  refer,  I  may  tell 
a  fetory  of  misdirected  education. 

Old  Squire  Benlow,  of  Copseley,  was  worth  something  less  than 
a  thousand  a  year.  I  knew  young  Tom  Benlow  well»  If  he  had  not 
been  led  dut  of  the  right  way  by  cant,  he  woidd  have  been  a  good 
specimen  of  a  country  squire.  He  had  good  faculties  and  a  strong 
but  not  a  bad  temper.  At  school  he  was  a  fearless  fellow  in  every 
description  of.  row,  and  had  no  malice  about  him*  At  home  he 
was  the  hero  of  the  village  cricket-club,  and  his  presence  gave 
animation  to  the  sports  of  Copseley  Green.  He  was  noted  for  his 
droll,  extemporaneous  puns,  and  delighted  to  indulge  in  a  Vein  of 
humourous  exaggeration  in  his  stories  of  field  sports  and  othei^ 
matters.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  Tom  was- essentially  a 
vulgar  character.  He  had  little  learning ;  but  he  was  no  dolt  S 
though  he  seldom  talked  of  books,  he  sometimes  read.  I  remem<» 
ber  that  he  once  surprised  me  by  expressing  even  an  enthusiastic 
admiratio%pf  Goldsmith's  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ".which  he.declated 
to  be  «*  worth  a  waggon-load  of  the  trash  in  our, circulating  IiIh- 
raries."  Tom  had  a  superior  mind  in  some  respects,  and  this  *«. 
especially  the  case  in  music.  He  played  a  little  on  the  organ  $  and» 
though  his  execution  was  limited^  he  delighted  in  the  true  style  of 
that  instrument. .  He  would  often  express,  in  a  humourous  way> 
his  contempt  of  the  trivial  music>  —  **  ti-tum-ti-tum-tillyrtilly," 
as  he  called  it, — strummed  upon  so  many  pianofortes^  Yes  ;  ill 
some  points  Tom  was  even  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  led  the 
Bpotts  on  the  green  before  D'Israeli  and  Lord  John  Manners  had 
pronounced  it  orthodox  for  young  squires  to  do  so*     But  a  higheir 
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proof  of  his  ability  was  his  reformation  of  the  parish  choir.  The 
singing  had  been  a  combination  of  grating  discords.  Tom  declared 
that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  several  violent  cases  of  colic.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  sitting  in  his  pew  and  pdlu:^  sour  faces 
towards  the  gallery — he  took  Ms  sCatloH  t&ere,  armed  with  his 
violoncello  ;  he  collected  some  bdys  frc»a  the  village  school,  and 
tRuasd  ^oa  to  mug:  a  few  psalm  ttmes  m^odHouslgF;  thoBrhe 
cboira  awaj  the  kwoerigiye  dsacordhmakers  snd  mended  those  w^ 
stayed ;  iwiitai  iho  Csfmlej  choir  99011  rose  abo^e  the  pfcr  o#  oat 
owitoy-  i^mrehes.  Biy  this  small  achievennnt,  I  stkjf  ifom  plaioe«K 
IduMBlf  m:  advance  of  a.  great  number  of  our  country  fi<|uires-^-he> 
Sikstmusl^meft  kiwever  httle,  to  rd»e  the  people. 

Vom  what  wmi  Tom  Benlow'si  missim  ?  (the  wml  has  be^r 
hackneyed ;  but  it  is  not  a  bad  one.) — The  questioii  i£r  ea^^ 
answered.  Wi^ut  a  doubts  he  w«s  sent  into  the  wei^  to  make 
some  improvement  in  human  life  at  Cops^tey — ^to  be  i^  «w*«  arisn 
locrat  of  Oopseley,  that  k^  to  be  the  helper  and  the  mendmoi 
the  pkee;.  This  would  have  been  ae  worthy  an  object  &i  Hfo  adi 
writing  &  book  en  the  Umversal  Millennium.  Mr.  Carlyle  iff  (po^ 
ngkt  when  he  pre£ei»  the  man  who*  wouM  recdl^  make  one  v^Sbege 
better,,  to  the  preaeher  who'only*  shouts  that  eommon'^aco — ^  £l 
men  want  mendiiig !  "^ — Well,  Tom  might  have  been  a>  true  man 
if  hss  best  instmcts  had  been  encouraged  ;  but  i^s  was  not  the 
ease;  With  good,  warm  feelings^  he  had  no  deep  sel^knon^ed^ 
no  determined  view  of  life,  no  steady  roidu^on ;  tims  be  beeame 
ihe  victim  of  cant.  But  befoare  tellmg  his  parrerted  edaea^o»,  1 
must/refer  te  the  occasion  ef  it.  Tom  of^n  vimted  the  hotnieof 
Saanud:  WHson^  a  farmer  at  CopseneL  There  wa»  no  mynterj'  iff 
the  motive  of  Tom's  visits  ;  foirthe  finTner  was  a  vieloncelto^i^caf 
sad  had  three  diaightiffiP&---fine,  tall,  darked-eyed  girls,  wh^were 
good  singers.  It  was>  indeed,  »  truly  saperior  theigh  net  « 
weaJthj  family,  and  it  was  no  wonder  £P  a.  siaronger  motive  than 
even  ^e  love  of  music  soon  led  young^  Benlow  more  frequency  ta 
Ci^end ;  for  where  could  he  have  found,  lonoBg  «dl  the  seii^ 
titled  gentry  of  the  naghbourhood,  a  girl  so  worthy  to  be  kved 
ae  Elizabeth  Wilson  ?  Eor  some  time  fMs  love^  remabted  u 
secret ;  but  sig^  of  a  stronger  chamcter  than  could  be  attrMHited 
to  the  mere  love  &£  music  appeared.  Tom  could  not  ^iend  one  day 
happily  without  an  evening  visit  to  Oops^atd.  At  last,  M  Sqwe 
Bendow  found  out  the  secret.  "Of  eourse,"  said  he  to  Mto» 
Bi^  "  the  Wilsoas  are  decent  ftoflt — they  ere  fine  girls— 4mt 
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Iqc  Tom  ta  j<^.^ro  ior  a  wife ! — hong  the  bay !  what  low  notions 
Bft  hm  I  Wet  have  neglected  Tom's  education  toa  long — tfaiB 
must  be  mended !  "  • 

Aeeocdingly^  the  rector  of  Copseley  was  inyited  to  djne  with 
tha«  Sq^utre,  that  an  after-dinn^  consultation  might  take  pla«e  on 
thfij  ^estion  of  our  jeung  Sqmre*a  destiny.  Mr^  Baker^  thje 
testfx,  was  a  man  with  a.  low  forehead^  a  hirgfit  ruhieund  visage^ 
and  a  heary  %ure^  He  was  not  rapd  either  a&a  tiEtaker  or  a 
i^eaker.  He  nerer  considered  any  weighty  matter  upon  m 
empty  stomach  ;  and  therefore^  dinner  passed  oi^er  without  any 
mention  of  the  ^eat  topic.  The  time  was  fiaTouiridile,  as  ^c 
young  Squire  was  engaged  in  a  crickAt-matdbi  betweea  Cops^y 
ant  little  Bilton.  After  dinner,  the  leg  c^  a  roasted  goose  seemed 
uiSQUible  on  the  rector's  stomachy  and  required,  the  help .  of  eognao 
and  hot  waters  Two  or  ihi^e  doses  o£  tins  medicine  seemed  to 
clear  at  once  the  rector's  stomach  and  his  ideas — he  became  clear, 
BtWBe,  and  positive  en  the  case  of  young  Tosa  Benlow,  mad  hatdly 
seemed  to  feel  the  res^ransLbility  of  proncmneijBg  a  decisiflfft  ^ 
which  a  young  man's  happiness  might  depend.  *'  Yesy,'^  said  he^ 
gpteii^  throu^  the  dark-^ed  glass  of  mixture;  at  th*^  waxp%hte-— 
^*  THrnt  n»ist  go  to  Ozierd.  It  is  the  n^  place  iw  Um*  It  will 
be  the  means  of  breaking  ofiE" — ^T.o  fin^  ihm  sentence,  ihe  rector 
•but  his  right  eye»  inclining  his  heeA  tewafda  Copsend,  and  then 
^rajik  up,  thet  contaits  of  hia  g^ass^  This  solnnn  <»raelB  seemed 
tfh  have  its  due  effeet  upon  the  .old  Squirew.  At  thia  dedsiTe 
fil^meiit,  young  Benlow  steppeif  iii^the  ro^mk 

''  We  were  just  talking  about  you^  Tom^"  said  tih&  Squire ; 
*'  you:  BUisi  go  to  Oxford,,  my  boy !  " 

^^MoBtl?"  said  Tom;  ''but  first  of  aS,  Isl^uldlikaagiass 
of  fimaoQrbeeF— Hsh^ny  and  sedarwatffl^-*«lything  cooling !  We  '▼# 
had  a.  £ften^  game.  I  was  in  an  haur  and  hit  the  ball  into 
the  tent  twice.  Poor  little  Bilton  Jb  It  never  was  sa  small  as  it 
A  to-day ! " 

"  Yoa  most  throw  asidathe  eidcket-batt  and  take  up*  the  Gbeek, 
my  bey ! "  siad  the  Squire.  "  Hang  the  Greek !  What  was  it 
made  §oy,  Mr.  Baker  ?  "  sdudTonu 

**  Only  two  or  three  years  at  it,  and  then. you  areamaa !  "said 
the  rector. 

"  Mr.  Baker^  I  tiiink  I  haro  told  you,'*  said  the  Squire,  "  we 
haara  had  a  pars<m  in  omr  family  for  three  generatbns/' 
,    "  I  haj^  there  ^tnll  not  be  one  in  the  fourth/'  said  Tom. 
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'<  Thai  must  be  ad  God  pleases,"  Said  the  Squire,  emptying 
his  glass,  as  if  to  reward  himself  for  such  a  pious  ohseryation ; 
''hut,  Tom,  you  must  he  educated  like  a  gentleman." 

**  Ye*  t  that  is  the  right  view  of  the  case,"  said  the  reetoi*^ 

So  it  was  decided  that  Tom  should  go  to  college.  As  a  {H*e-^ 
]mratory  step,' a  tutor  was  soon  found  for  him  :  this  was  a  neigh^ 
bouring  curate,  Mr.  Holmes,  a  quiet  little  man  who  had  edited 
6ome  Greek  books*  Tom  opened  his  lexicon  with  a  froWh— 
Nothing  could  make  him  profess  the  least  love  for  any  of  the 
worthies  of  ancient  literature,  or  any  sympathy  with  the  woes  of 
(Edipus,  Philoctetes  and  Hecuba  ;  but  he  was  noi  a  dolt,  as  I 
have  said ;  his  father  and  the  cant  and  fashion  of  the  &g6 
demanded  it ;  so  he  crammed  as  much  Greek  as  was  thought 
necessary.  He  did  a  harder  thin^,  too,  and  a  more  absurd 
service  to  cant — ^he  ceased  visiting  Copsend  Farm,  and  tried  td 
forget  Elizabeth  Wilson. 

A  young  man  stifling  the  life  and  truth  of  his  own  heart,  bud 
studying  the  obsolete  sorrows  of  old  King  (Edipus  I  is  not  the 
absurdity  grotesque  ? 

As  Tom  proceeded  with  his  studies,  a  change  became  observable 
In  his  person.  He  had  been  a  model  of  manly  health — now  there 
was  some  sallowness  in  his  face,  and  he  even  condescended  to 
take  medicine.  Study  was  dry  work  ;  and  Tom  told  me  that 
one  of  the  choruses  in  Sophocles  had  required  six  glaisses  of 
gin-and-water  for  its  solution.  He  adopted  the  homoeopathic 
system  when  his  intellect  was  cloudy,  by  fumigating  the  old 
dramas  with  a  cloud  of  cigar-smoke. 

At  last,  Tom  went  to  Oxford^  and  passed  his  examination  ver^ 
Well,  expressing  his  decision  on  several  points  of  theology,  of 
Vrhich  he  had  never  thought  for  five  minutes.  He  was  only  recom 
eiled  to  this  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  "  the  custom,  "-^it  Was 
**  respectable."  • 

The  course  of  study  at  Oxford  may  be,  for  certain  minds  with 
whom  it  agrees  well,  the  best  possible  mode  of  forming  a  well- 
developed  character ;  but  it  was  utterly  uncongenial  with  Benlow'^ 
constitution.  Nothing  can  truly  educate  a  man  but  the  leading 
out  of  his  best  and  highest  faculties  into  a  proper  sphere  of  exer- 
cise. The  heart,  too,  must  have  its  place  in  every  good  system« 
If  this  is  neglected,  the  mind  becomes  confused,  and  all  the  affec- 
tions that  have  been  slighted  rise  in  revolt  against  the  oppressioti 
practised  upon  them.     Let  our  pro-formd  teachers  repeat  as  often 
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f  as  they  will,  their  vague  common-places  about  that  human  nalure 

which  they  have  never  earnestly  studied  ;  it  remains  a  truth,  that 
there  is  no  true  light  for  the  guidance  of  a  man  save  that  which  is 
evolved  from  his  own  conscience.  This  light  was  darkened  in  the 
mind  of  Benlow.  He  had  been  taught  to  consider  his  own  true 
character  as  a  mistake,  and  had  been  told  that,  to  make  himself  a 
■^  man,  he  must  submit  his  mind  and  his  affections  to  the  sway  of  a 

dominant  cant.  He  tried .  the  experiment :  the  result  may  be 
guessed.  For  some  little  time  he  appeared  devoted  to  uncongenial 
studies ;  but,  as  his  dislike  of  the  course  chosen  for  him  increased, 
he  became  less  and  less  careful  in  his  conduct,  until  he  found  him- 
self associated  with  the  most  reckless  and  dissipated  men  of  the 
university.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  latest  sitters  at  the  con- 
vivial table  ;  he  knew  the  way  to  Bicester  well ;  he  gave  parties  ; 
followed  the  hounds  ;  accumulated  debts,  and,  after  two  years, 
returned  to  Copseley  with  some  proof  that  education  had  had  some 
effect  upon  him  ;  for  he  was  altogether  an  altered  man. 

He  had  not  been  at  Copseley  many  weeks  before  he  quarrelled 
with  the  old  Squire.     There  had  been  some  mention  of  again 
requiring  the  services  of  Mr.  Holmes  fo  prepare  Tom  for  ordi^ 
^  nation. 

"  You  '11  never  make  me  a  parson, — mind  you  that, — I  'm 
fixed  !  **  said  Tom. 

**  Why  ?  Why  ?  Why  not  ?  "  stammered  the  old  Squire. 

**  Because  I  was.  never  intended  to  be  a  parson, — I  am  not  fit 
for  the  office,"  said  Tom. 

**  And  if  you  are  not  fit,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  father, 
in  anger  ;  "  I  have  laid  out  money  enough  upon  you  to'make  you 
fit !  " 

Then  you  might  have  spent  it  in  a  better  way,"  said  Tom. 
You  '11  disappoint  all  my  best  hopes,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  For  that  I  care  not  a  straw,'*  said  Tom,  leaving  the  room. 

To  make  the  story  brief, — Tom  engaged  a  house  a  few  miles 
from  Copseley,  and  imdertook  the  management  of  one  of  the  old 
Squire's  farms.  He  was  never  seen  drunk  ;  but  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  hardest  drinkers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  in  other 
respects,  a  dissipated  character.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two. 

As  he  drank,  talked,  and  lauded,  like  other  country  gentlemen, 
it  might  appear  ludicrous  if  it  were  said  that  Tom  died,  at  last,  of 
a  broken  heart ;  but  this  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
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tiOii,  tkat  loM  Mfytm  made^i^iii^y,  and,  ^bftUj,  i^liMeffed  hj 
a  mole  «€  «4«cirtteii  wkkout  regard  to  liis  nataral  vkaracter,  by 
tke  perfvntoi  iBSlsad  <Df  the  development  of  ids  ^od  $&cultie6. 

A  tmt  h  eultkated  as  a  tree :  a  #»wer  is  Ireated  wMi  a  regard 
to  its  ianalie  constkution ;  wben  fikafi  we  learn  to  respect  man,  and 
^  eii^tfcte  him  aooording  to  the  natore  of  1^  faeulties  witb  irliidi 
1^  it  endowed? 

J.  <J. 


MINE  AND  OUHS. 


■■  0 


Mine  is  the  little  hand,  pony  and  w6ak, 

Ours  are  the  thousand  arms,  mountains  to  break ; 

Mine  is  the  atom  of  clay  for  the  grave, 

Ours  is  the  earth,  with  hill,  valley,  and  wave  : 

Mine  will  evanish  like  coipse  in  the  sod. 

Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 

Mine  is  the  secret  prayer,  breathed  low  and  lone, 
Ours  is  the  anthem  of  conquering  tone  ; 
Mine  is  the  little  flower  nurtured  in  dearth. 
Ours  are  the  blossoming  Edens  of  eartii : 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod, 
Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 

Mine  is  the  brain  that  but  gleams  like  a  spark. 
Ours  are  the  thoughts  like  stars  lighting  the  dark  ; 
Mine  is  the  heart  that  beats  fearfully  hurl'd. 
Ours  are  the  heart-throbs  that  gladden  the  world  : 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod. 
Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 

Mine  is  the  heiinit-life,  lone  in  its  hours, 
Ours  are  humanity's  loves,  thoughts,  and  powers ; 
Mine,  scarcely  mme,  is  this  frame,  doom'd  to  fall, 
Ours  is  our  God,  common  Parent  of  all ! 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod. 
Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 


GoonWYN  Barmby. 
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BY  A  ttatlOtJS  PARtY. 


Lbtibr  I. — ^o  Mrs.  Hustler. 

Antwerp,       "      7^  1846. 

IVell,  dearest  Mrs,  Rdbtler^ — 

Over  Ufe  sea 
Maid^i  we  flee  I 

As  ABaci^n  Moore's  Z^uco  so  sweetly  sung  to  his  Hudee. 
Boanding  in  my  birth  on  the  briny  and  bottomless  bill0ws,-^a 
helpless  worm, — my  playmates  the  Behemoth  and  the  Shark,  whose 
tooth,  *'  sharper  than  a  thankless  child/'  has  eut  short  so  many  a 
dauntless  mariner's  thread — you  will  be  solicitous  to  hear  whether 
elevation  or  d^nression  rtded  the  hour,  as  I  quitte4  t^e  white 
cliffs  of  free-b<Mii  Britain,  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  strang^'s 
heart — 

■  O  wound  it  well ! 

^— and  to  study  in  foreign  lands  the  manners  denied  us  at  hottie  I 
Shall  I  own  that  I  vibrated  betwixt  tearfulness  and  triumphancy  ? 
between  the  willows  of  Jeremiah  and  Deborah's  exultant  harp  ? 
0,  believe  me,  not  unffelt  wiis  ^e  relief  of  being  delivered  from  a 
companion  whose  perpetual  thoughtlessness  quashed  my  animation 
in  the  bud^  and  whose  ever-springing  audacities  caUed  for  the 
assumption  of  a  prematurity  of  matronliness  !  Destructive  as  were 
my  attempts  to  direct  Mrs.  Niblett — of  all  that  frankness  in  myself 
which  I  ever  cherished  as  a  young  woman's  sweetest  appanage ; 
when  her  folly  was  at  my  side,  it  was  needful  for  your 
friend  to  garb  herself  in  a  frigidity  of  observance,  In  spite  of 
her  own  too  warm  heart's  pleading  protests — fluttel-ing  against 
its  barricades,  Mke  the  caged  halcyon,  who  **  fain  would  sing,  yet 
cannot."  Her  observations,  how  futile  ! — the  tone  of  her  mind 
how  insipid  to  the  ear  !  *^  No,*'  said  I,  as  our  barque  (the'jSeiV 
Apparent,  Captain  Crttmpleton)  rushed  over  **the  eddying  whirls" 
of  which  Dean  Swift's  hymn  gives  us  so  lively  a  portraiture, 
**  No  !  'tis  over  !  Self-effacement,  adieu !  Henceforth,  Diana ! 
walk  on  thy  path  of  Pilgrimage  unencumbered — and  light  be  the 
thorns  beneath ! "      Contment,  I  hail  thee !      False  centre  of 
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untoward  sophistication  !  England  ! — ^nurse  of  delusions,  and  en- 
feebled by  the  luxury  of  Mammon's  children,  (wh(J  wring  from  the 
labourer  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  clothe  their  limbs  in  Corinthian 
purple!),  I  shake  thy  dust  from  my  feet!**  So  flowed  my 
thoughts  lyrically,  while  descending  the  associative  Thames. 
Daylight  had  deceased  on  the  storied  shores  of  my  ungrateful 
country,  ere  I  yielded  to  fond  entreaty,  and  meditation  and  anti- 
cipative  delight  w#re  exchanged  for  the  heavings  of  undignified 
agony !  '*  The  sea  is  a  serious  business  !  *'  as  dear  Mr.  Pecker 
said  in  his  jocose  mood,  to  cheer  his  failing  partner,  who  saw 
Tinglebury  in  every  cloud — and,  in  every  white  pinioned  rambler  of 
the  expansitive  waters,  one  of  the  well-known  fowl  of  her  leisure 
moments  **  who  will  cackle  for  her,'*  she  touchingly  observes  **  in 
vain."  These  traits  were  hardly  required  to  authenticate  that  the 
Peckers  are  the  Peckers  still — abroad  or  at  home,  the  same 
proudly-sterling  pair ! — an  cegis  of  Christian  guardianship  to  a 
young  and  inexperienced  pilgrim,  proceeding  forth,  my  dear,  with 
**  unexplained  intents  big  with  resistless  meaning."  You  would 
have  been  touched  to  observe  how  Mr.  Pecker's  active  mind, 
which,  like  the  Elephant's  trunk,  grasps  the  most  minute  details, 
was  able  to  turn  from  the  woes  of  his  annihilated  nation,  to  the 
preparations  for  a  scene  so  new  and  unaccustomed.  He  was 
everywhere.  Thanks  to  his  fore-sighted  invention,  our  equipment 
has  assumed  a  completeness  befitting  those  whose  hymn  of  praise 
is  order,  and  with  whom  brotherly  kindness  implies  aids  to  fail- 
ing nature,  undemanded  by  those  whose  unawakened  intellectual 
energies  leave  the  scabbard  at  peace.  Solicitous  not  to  mono- 
polize,— where  other  souls  more  selfish  might  have  striven 
to  elicit  patents, — Mr.  Pecker  has  merely  circumstantially  sub- 
stantiated his  plea  by  a  correspondential  account  (with  diagram- 
matic annexations)  to  the  venerable  Lindley  Murray.  One  feature 
I  may  mention — a  limber  bell  attached  to  the  portmanteau's 
interior,  which  moves  respondent  to  the  slightest  stranger's  digit. 
We  have  each  one.  How  sweetly  might  this  unconscious  guardian 
of  our  possessions,  my  dear,  be  adopted  to  an  example,  by  all  who 
woidd  watch  over  that  most  inestimable  of  treasures.  *  *  *  * 
0  may  ^e  be  each  like  that  metallic  monitor, — and  our  ears  tingle 
whensoever  the  hand  of  the  scoffer,  or  those  given  to  abstract 
philosophisings,  assail  our  inmost  cell !  Little  less  active  in  the 
device  of  alleviations  for  the  sufferings  of  his  sensitive  partner, 
it  wa^  inspiriting  to  watch  our  relative's  calm  sense  combatting  in 
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antioipation  the  pangs  which  the  watery  element  inflicts  on  her 
behalf.  Homoeopathic  medicaments  were  dismissed  as  futile— 
since,  having  tried  them  on  land,  no  ostensible  sea-sickness 
accrued,  as  we  were  acquainted  would  be  the  case,  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  contrary  motion,  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Homo  (the 
founder  of  the  system)  to  encourage.  The  aquatic  ciu*e  was  next 
canvassed  : — and  an  ample  sponge  ready  saturated  kept  for  several 
days  in  readiness,  but,  for  once,  dear  Mrs.  Pecker's  gentle  spirit 
asserted  the  unreasonableness  of  frail  humanity.  "  To  be  sopped," 
she  said,  simply,  **  when  on  the  water  itself,  was  a  contradiction 
in  terms.**  To  meet  her  non-acquiescence,  her  guide  and  partner's 
inventive  fertility  proposed  the  expedient  of  a  perpetual  rocking 
motion  maintained  by  way  of  initiation  into  the  oscillation  of  the 
waves :  and  useful,  likewise,  as  diverting  apprehension  from  its 
anxieties.  This  was  carried  into  efiect  with  great  success,  so  far 
as  Greenwich,  Mrs.  Pecker  having  prepared  herself  by. previous 
installation  in  her  berth.  A  prostration  thence,  on  the  floor, 
caused  by  a  too  sudden  gyration,  was  followed  by  such  stifliiess 
and  dizziness,  that  the  experiment  could  not  be  carried  out. 
hysteric  tears  taking  its  place.  But  Mr.  Pecker  enjoins  me  to 
recommend  it  at  Wailford.  The  Miss  Blackadders,  he  thinks, 
used  to  profess  distemperature  on  your  sheet  of  ornamental  water. 
Have  I  been  prolix  ?  My  desire  to  serve  those  I  love  in  Old 
England  is  my  excuse :  for  we  are  aware  that  a  few  are  still 
waiting  for  our  communications,  who  hf^ve  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
the  delusive  crew  of  Cobden  and  O'Connell ! 

Some  of  our  Belgravian  friends  were  on  board  The  Heir 
Apparent :  dear  Lady  Tallboys,  her  venerable  Aunt — and  the 
latter's  ItaHan  medical  attendant. — These  eyes,  my  dear,  never 
beheld  a  more  Hyperionic  form,  than  that  of  the  young  physician. 
Thus  looked  David  Rizzio  when  singing  the  madrigals  of  Beza  to 
Mary  of  Arragon  !  The  domestical  elegance  of  this  cortege  im- 
parted the  flavour  of  aristocratic  refinement  to  our  rtKjiety,  Nor 
was  Truth  without  its  witness  hero  upon  the  trackless  waves. 
The  Author  of  **  Lucifer,'*  whose  profound  satires  have  made  the 
Powers  of  Evil  more  than  once  quake,  hallowed  The  Heir  Ap~ 
parent :  with  his  wife — the  latter  a  woman  of  an  unfeigned  medio* 
crity  of  aspect.  Though — ^in  endeavouring  to  accost  Lady  Tall- 
boys by  a  multiplicity  of  Christian  advances,  to  which  her  pre- 
occupied mind  precluded  responses,  his  valuable  time  was  anxiously 
engaged — your  friend  rentured,  whiloshe  yet  trod  the  deck,  to 
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ac<|iiaii]yt  him  widi  her  humble  vieualy.,  Tinglebury  waft  not  mi- 
known  to  him.  It  was  hift  adamantine  pen  Ihat  with  the  sound 
of  a  trwqpei  anftwered  Mr.  Fodd's  **  Religion  without  Bage,"  in 
**  The  Fiery  Fumaoe  "  of  laat  May.  Our  presence  seemed  to  awaken 
more  than  he  eared  to  express^  for  he  tumed  abruptiy  away,  too 
fuU  of  matter  to  resume.  The  seasona  of  sequestration  of  such 
muf^  not  be  intruded  upon ;  more  precious,  they,  than  the  garish 
talk  of  the  babbler  [  *  *  *  Feroeiiring  thai  the  Esccdapiaa. 
companion  of  Lady  Tallboys  was  vocal,  I  challenged  him,  on  emerg- 
ing to  the  deck  in  the  morning —  I%e  Heivf  Apparent  clearing  its  way 
by  this  time  along  the  bosom  of  the '  ^  wandering  Scheldt ' '  (sung  by 
Dr.  Johnsen  in  the  Rambler) — 1(»  unite  with  my  untau^t  notes 
in  vespers  of  gratitude  for  having  escaped  the  Ferils  of  Uie  Deep, 
in  the  lay  which  you  know  so  weU,  to  the  Duett  frcwi  ''La 
F^ritani."  The  sounds  he  had  emitted^  methought,  warranted 
Budi  freedom  in  a  strange  land.  But  Rome  is  even  here,  embit- 
tering casual  sociabiUties.  The  proposal  was  avoided  withdenfoon. 
Had  I  broached  some  ditty  from  the  benighted  Breviary,  matters 

would,  of  course,  have  been  different  Foor  blimied  youth ! to 

feel  so  ipotinctively  the  vicinity  of  a  messenger  of  infallible  touth  ! 
He  breathed  more  freely,  I  suspect,  (for  Mjr.  Fecker's  eye  was 
upon  him)  when  the  hrioche  of  Antw^p  Cathedral — ^the  correct, 
term  for  spke-^pointed  to  the  skies,  like  *'  London^s  column,"  round 
a  c<Hner  of  the  river  ;— beckoning  him,  as  it  were,  to  the  high  places 
of  Jead^l.     Think  you.  However,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  that  I 
felt  daunted  on  approximating  the  regions  of  Idolatiy  ?      Far 
otherwise*      ''Grass^"  said  I  to  myself,    ''shall  grow  in  her 
borders,  and  the  Ibi&  and  tiie  Crocodile  harbour  within  her  doors  ! " 
DiYierted,  howev^,  was  I,  from  these  enkindling  visions,  by 
more  sublunary  necessities.     The  fiscal  examination  of  our  travel- 
ling apparatus, — ^how  subversive  of  every  sentiment  of  delicacy,  I 
need  not  allude  to^ — always  takes  place  on  the  open  deck  in  pre- 
s^ice  ofr-^anc^conducted  by  myrmidons  of  the  male  sex.     It  w^it 
my  heart  to  see  dear  Mrs.  Fecker*s  private  aniangements  coarsely 
discussed  in  a  jargon   one  might  perceive  to  be  otherwise  than 
coQ^lixnentary.     Our  brother-in-law's  Bells  here  come  into  play : 
though  their  ringing  excited  more  attention  than  could  have  be^x 
desiderated — andbeing  liable  to  duty — ^their  number,  too,  awakening 
some  misapprehension,  (two  small  spare  ones  having  been  prospec- 
tively eAtojated  to  the  Maid's  Box,  in  case  of  loss)-^ouir  detrition 
atthaC^ist^n  House,  for  the  tvu^rpaxt  of  the-dajr  bflsamin  inevit 
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able.  Mr.  Pecker  menovialifled  t)ie  Lord  M&jor  and  Aldermea  oi 
Antwerp  in  vain.  Belial  waa  tcM>  strong  for  us  ;  Yua  yerj  entrance 
into  the  devoted  contin«Qt>  aa  he  sfud  oracularly,,  was  marked  by 
one  of  those  persecutions  which  ^  *  *  *,  The  sum  (miamed  him 
for  payment  was  considerable  ;  but  his  prti4l{>les  are  deiv ,  and  it 
was  submitted  to  without  a  murmur.  He  ha^  drawn  out  a.  minute 
account  ci  this  fre^  instance  of  Popish  intoleranee  for  *'  ThePiery 
Furnace  I  " — the  Editor  being  requested  to  enclose  a  copy  to  H<^  M. 
the  Queen  :  another  to  his  dear  friend  and  emulator  in  stamiehiiess, 

the  Bishop  of .     We  are  at  last  in  our  Hotel  La  Grwide 

Labourer:  our  baggages  emancipated.  Walking  through  the 
streets,  the  caps  of  the  female  peculation  arrest  tl^  glance,  with 
long  ears.  0  mi^  ours  be. always  open  to  new  impressions !  The 
language  is  jarring,  Mid  the  expreseion  of  counteoABce  universally 
sinister.  The  bare  mention  c^  our  being  about  to  encounter  a 
Priest  made  me  shut  my  eyes  involtntarily.  They  must  become^ 
more  robust,  and  less  sensitive.  They  shall.  Mr.^  Pecker  declares 
that  the  monstrosity  of  his  faith  spoke  confessed  in  his  countenance. 
Mrs.  Pecker  was  reoiinded  of  Mr.  Podd's  faise  blandnesa  by  his 
smile;  I  h<^  he  saw  the  disdain  on  ray  averted  visage.  No 
epoch  this  for  eompromisings  ! 

Summoned  to  our  first  repast  of  continental  origin,.  I  quit  my 
pen  ; — when  I  have  mentioned  that  the  stranger's  book  has  abready 
revealed  tor  us  traces  o(  our  adversaries.  Thoy  have  passed  this 
way.  Hj&w  we  shall  comfort  ourselves,  should  we  encounter  the 
Nibletts  (for  'tis  theirs  to  shrink  before  the  lightning  eye  of 
Wisdom  !  )<  we  have  not  decided.  But  one  at  least  will  not  stifle 
her  eoni?ictiQns»  whose  name^  written,  she  tmats  *  *  *  *  ^  is 

Your  newi^^circum&tanccd  friend, 

J)umji  Rill. 

Deceived  agfun.  Is  the  lot  of  the  willow,  indeed,  to  be  your 
Diana's — who,  "  bending  *neaih  every  storm,  still  fipmlj^  stands 
to  weep  for  others'  woes  !*'  Is  my  infiEmtile  trust  to  be  for  ever 
played  upon  ?  But  if  Mr.  Pecker's  eagle-eye  was-  daoeived^  shall 
mine  be  more  suspicious  ?  'Paig&ps  fi-om  London  i^ccidmtlEdly  perused, 
with  the  avidity  exiles  only  can  appreciate,  blstzon  fortkthe  evaftio^ 
f rem Belgravia  of  the  Lady  Tallboys*: — the  companion  <^  her  difih 
graceful  tour  being  Signer  Albertinelli,  the  director  of  our  friend 
Lady  Highborough's  concerts,  and  the  incomparable  Tenore  of 
H.  M.*s  Theatre,  whose  dest'mies  are  so  deliciously  swayed  by  the 
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wisest  of  mortals  and  most  inflexible  of  managements  !  Well 
might  tbe  conscious  Libertine  shrink  before  the  gaze  of  Feminine 
Innocence — ^his  avoidance  of  my  hymn  of  praise  being  thus  explained. 
Well  might  Mr.  Pecker  weightily  say  (0  not  mine  to  take  pride  in 
a  compliment  so  ill-dedlhred  !)  "  Your  name,  sister,  should  have 
been  Ithuriel,  and  not  the  Ephesian  Goddess  !*' 

I  should,  ere  this,  have  rendered  justice  to  one  of  the  Ptekers* 
pieces  of  exalted  charity.     That  Mrs.  Pecker  could  venture  abroad 
— ^Bridget's  want  unsupplied — was,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought 
of — too  sensitive  a  Christian,  she  nevertheless  ; — to  expose  any 
any  British  attendant  to  the  corruptions  of  continental  superstition, 
where  ignorance  of  the  language  rears  but  a  gossamer  barrier 
against  much  conspiring  to  render  the  eye  c|£lirious,  and  to  intoxicate 
the  ear  !    A  Brave  Courier  was  discussed ;  out  the  race,  Mr.  Pecker 
declares,  on  settled  conviction,  to  be  universally  abandoned :  the 
democratic  instincts  of  their  recent  Italian  Pictorial  apologist  (not 
to  be  more  personisil)  being,  xmhappily,  too  public.     And  male 
attentiveness  perpetually  in  our  vicinity  is  what  no  right  thinking 
female  can  subscribe  to.     While  thus  dubitating,  an  opportunity 
ibr  a  good  action  presented  itself.     We  hope  to  reap  a  stock  of 
French  from  it.     A  Swiss  governess,  my  dear, — by  providential 
coincidence,  the  very  same  to  whom  our  dear  Lady  Highborough's 
dismissal  adverted,  she  being  by  ill-health  incapacitated  from  the . 
fatigues  of  children — ^was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  transit  to 
her  native  glaciers,  and  emliraced,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  the 
menial  capacity  proffered  by  owe  party.     Salary,  we  agreed,  was 
not  to  be  mooted — for  who  would  wound  a  Pastor's  daughter  (Mr. 
Pecker  fears  not  untincturedwith  Socinianism,  but  do  not  divulge) 
by  the  bare  advertence  to  pecuniary  recompence  ?  *She  warmly 
undertook  the  entire  charge  of  our  travelling  arrangements — waits 
upon  us  both  as  maid — since  due  regard  to  classes  dictates  this  as 
-appropriate — and  gives  Mr.  Pecker  daily  instruction  in  French. 
But  this,  1  am  persuaded,  he  will  never  bow  his  honest  British 
clear-sightedness,  ever  to  master !     Who  would  wish  it  ?     Mean- 
while,  his  patience,    like   that  of  a  little   child,   is   admirable. 
His  own  theories  of  pronunciation,  which  he  is  resolved  to  carry 
into  action,  are  too  deeply  ingenious  to  be  intermeddled  with  by 
this  transient  pen.     Adieu  !  my  paper  is  replete,  like  the  heart 
of  your 

D.  R. 
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THE  AGE  OF  PRACTICE. 

The  Age  of  Practice  is  now  at  band.  The  true  credentials  are 
deeds.     The  genuine  test  is  performance. 

The  Doctrine  of  Works  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  ^s  Pro- 
testant age  of  sectarian  opinions.  '*  Faith  without  works,"  rightly 
said  the  Apostle  James,  **  is  dead."  Mere  expression  of  belief  is 
not  true  faith.  Simple  assent  to  a  verbal  creed  is  of  no  avail. 
True  faith  is  a  practical  confidence  operating  in  good  works. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State — not  the  mere  formal  worthless 
thing  of  politicians,  but  a  truer,  a  diviner  idea — is  the  societary 
actualization  of  the  sacredness  of  good  works.  We  should  sanctify 
and  hallow  art,  science,  and  industry.  Our  fields  and  our  houses 
should  become  to  us  as  portions  of  the  common  temple  of  God. 
Each  effort  should  be  as  a  prayer  :  each  rest  as  a  thanksgiving. 
Every  function  of  work  shoi4d  be  holy :  each  department  of  labour 
honorable,  each  portion  of  industry  attractive.  The  priesthood  of 
industry  should  commence.  The  hierarchy  of  labour  should  be 
installed.  Every  one  should  be  a  worker  :  every  one  a  priest. 
This  would  be  the  true  union  of  Church  and  State.  This  is  the 
required  combined  reform  in  temporals  and  spirituals. 

The  true  practice  of  good  works  does  not  consist  in  mere  alms- 
giving. Justice  above  charity,  0  pharisaic  and  ever  good-inten- 
tioned  but  unenlightened  alms-givers  I  Put  that  spade  into  the 
hands  of  yon  beggar,  take  one  in  thine  own,  go  there  both  together 
upon  that  field  and  dig !  This  is  better  than  putting  money  into 
a  pocket  full  of  hdes.  This  is  better  than  sending  Charity  with 
halfpence  to  the  gin-palace.  This  is  better  than  alms-giving.  It 
is  grander  than  charity,  for  it  is  love  and  justice.  It  is  as  frater- 
nity, above  patronage.  It  is  as  community,  above  slavery.  It  is 
the  land  and  the  tool :  it  is.  the  spade  and  the  acre  which  every 
Christian,  every  human  being,  ought  to  have  with  which  to  work. 
By  the  lazy  rich  and  by  the  idle  poor,  and  by  those  unemployed, 
the  Divine  command  is  not  obeyed  :  **  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
thou  shalt  eat  bread." 

Woe  imto  those  by  whom  this  divine  and  benevdent  command 
is  obeyed  not.  By  the  contracted  chest,  by  the  weak  and  unde- 
veloped frame,  by  the.  flaccid  muscle,  bjt  the  hellish  pang  of  ennui, 
ere  those  who  will  not  work  punished.  By  increased  pauper  rates, 
by  dread  of  incendiary  torch  and  smoking  homestead,  by  fear  of 
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red  riot  and  flaming  rebellion  are  those  damned  who  will  not  let 
others  work.  No  sin  under  God's  heaven  escapes  without  a  puniab- 
ment.  Those  who  trangress  God's  laws  i&  huxnam  naiure  &t  m 
human  society,  are  condemned  by  their  traBgression. 

Mightily  let  us^  inyoke  the  A^  of  Praotic^  :  ite  ^^edeatials, 
deeds  ;  its  test,  performance*^  Notiiung  is  ioo  good  to  he  done. 
Nothi^ig  is  too.  loying  for  the  heifft.  KcK^dng  is  too.  thoughtful  for 
the:  mind.  Nothis^  i%  too  powacfiil  for  tha  hand.  There  cannot 
be  too  n%»^  piety,  too  naeih  patriotism,  too  nuidb  philanthropy. 
One  eBsmDi>  be  too  mtuch  a  saint  or  a  hero.  *'  Be  ye  perfect  as  your 
Father  whicK  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.  *'  Never  too  high  the  kebla  in 
ihe  siosques  of  the  true  Islam.  The  higher  the  endeavour,  the  more 
likely  the  effort.  Shoot  at  a  rush  candle  and  thou  shalt  hit  the 
table.  Wing  thy  shaft  at  the  Pole  Star,  and  thou  shalt  pierce  the 
Lion  or  the  Great  Bear.  That  which  is  most  wanting  should  be 
the  mo6t  tried  after.  All  things  are  possible  to  faith.  The 
thought,  of  anniliilation  approximates  Atheism.  '<  Perhaps*'  should 
be  banished  the  dictionary.  The  more  we  try,  the  more  shall  we 
gain.  Trial  itself  is  a  gain.  If  we  reach  not  at  first  the  thing 
attempted,  we  shall  yet  acquire  more  strength  for  another 
endeavour* 

Let  the  future  sera  be  the  Age  of  Practice  :  we  have  had 
enough  of  mere  doctrine.  If  we  cannot,  however,  ourselves 
become  practical,  let  us  at  any  rate,  write  in,  favour  of  practice. 
Let  our  poets  sing  its  laud,;  Let  our  orators  speak  its  praises.  So> 
sung  and  so  spjoken,,  asauredly  it  will  then  be  done. 

Gx)ODWYN  Babmby. 


,     l-Lll,      ■        11'       t.lUJ-l- 


LOVE  HER  STILL. 


Love  her  still ! 
She  hath  fallea  veiy  low, 
Thou,  who  knew'st  her  long  ago, 
Little,  little  canst  thou  see 
Of  her  girlhood's  purity ; 
But,  though  sin  hath  left  its  trace 
On  her  once  sweet  happy  face, 
And  that  innocent  maiden  brow 
Droopeth  in  dark  shadow  now — 
Though  life*8«glory  all  hath  fled, 
And  life's  i^ma  is  hsm  instead, 

L^ve  her  stall ! 


/ 
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Love  her ! — let  no  harsh  cold  word, 
Man,  from  lips  of  thine  he  heard  : 
Woman,  with  no  lifted  eye 
Mock  thou  her  deep  misery — 
Weep  ye— tears,  give  tears  alone, 
To  our  world-forsaken  one. 

Love  her  still ! 

Love  her  ! — ^let  h^  feel  your  love^^^ 
Summer  showers  that  fall  above. 
Fainting  blossoms,  leave  with  them 
Freshened  leaf)  and  straighten'd  stem'; 
Sunshine  oft  doth  give  again 
Bloom,  tHe  bitter  storm  hath  ta'^n; 
^  And  this  human  love  of  onm, 

ByihemoM^M  peor  faded  fltrwers 
M^y  he  ftmsad  as  dear  a  boon 
Aft  God's  blessed  rain  and  sun. 
To  restore  their  native  hue, 
And  their  native  fragrance  too. 

Love  her  still  I 

Gather  round  her,  weep  and  pray — 
Clasp  her,  lead  her  from  the  way 
She  doth  journey— tenderly. 
From  the  wnong  and  misery. 
To  the  belter  paths  where  peace 
Waiteth  her,  with  sweet  release 
From  lifers  heart-ache ; — so  once  more 
In  her  breast  the  hope  of  yore 
May  be  lit — that  blessed  nope, 
'Hiat  with  ewi^ly  loss  doth  cope. 
Earthly  sib,  and  earthl}e-£hMM, 
Till  all  eavdi  is  bnt  a  naaie, 
And  ik»  rescued  soul  is  giv^ft 
With  its  treasure  unto  heav^en. 
Oh  !  bethink  ye  of  the  bliss 
That  will  fill  your  hearts  for  this, 
Loving  Fri^ncb,  what  time  ye  Me 
Shadow  after  shadow  flee 
From  her  pale,  sadr  face — ^what  time) 
Soanng  in  a  thought  sublime, 
Ye  shall  know^  the  while  ye  pray,. 
To  Mis  Ang^f  Chd  doth  sa^^ 

Love  usb  siisii. 

JTi*^  24<^j  1€43.  ..    T.  WB3T1V00I). 
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"  The  judgments  of  God  are  for  ever  unchangeable  :  neither  is  He  wearied  by 
the  long  process  of  Time,  and  won  to  give  His  blessing  in  one  age  to  that  whicli 
He  hath  cursed  in  another.** — Walter  Raleigh. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

THE  MAD  PARLIAMENT. 

The  year  1258  opened  with  evil  promise  for  the  king.  His 
profligate  court  had  again  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  he 
looked  round  upon  a  suffering  and  discontented  people.  Weather 
of  imexampled  severity  had  destroyed  the  harvest  of  1257  ; 
wheat  rose  to  the  imprecedented  price  of  nine  and  ten  shillings 
the  qui^rter ;  scarcity  became  famine,  in  which  even  the  flesh  of 
horses  and  the  bark  of  trees  were  resorted  to  as  food ;  and 
the  people,  rij)e  for  revolt,  saw  less  of  the  unavoidable  visitation  of 
Heaven  than  of  the  assailable  incapacity  of  their  loders,  in  the 
misery  which  surrounded  them.  The  barons  acted  at  once,  as 
though  they  had  but  waited  for  this  time. 

The  first  memorable  incident  of  the  year  arose  on  a  question  of 
purveyance.  The  king's  brother,  Richard,  was  now  in  Germany, 
completing  his  acceptance  of  the  Roman  crown ;  and  from  that 
country,  hearing  of  the  scarcity  in  England,  he  sent  forty  vessels 
laden  with  com.  These  the  royal  office^  seized  on  their  arrival, 
in  assertion  of  the  king's  prerogative  ;  but  the  citizens  of  London 
^now  an  important  body,  among  whom  the  rank  of  '  baron  '  was 
of  no  infrequent  occurrence)  resisted  the  claim  with  such  effect 
as  a  breach  of  their  charters,  and  received  such  unexpected  sup- 

Sort,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of . 
iw,  and,  surrendering  his  ill-gotten  prize,  to  enter  the  market 
on  the  same  footing*  as  his  subjects,  *  saving  only  a  nominal 
Advantage  conceded  to  the  crown  of  an  almost  imperceptible  dimi- 
nution in  the  market  price.  Such  was  the  hope  of  royalty  in 
relation  to  any  unjust  or  unpopular  claim,  when  the  king,  stripped 
of  all  other  resource,  summoned  a  Great  Council  to  meet  at  West- 
minster on  the  2nd  of  May. 

What  had  been  the  gradual  growth  of  the  constitution  of 
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the  Great  Coiincil  (now  unquestionably  also  styled  a  parlia- 
ment) I  have  on  various  occasions  throughout  thjs  history  en- 
deavoured to  show*  That  in  respect  of  legislative  power, 
what  was  called  the  Great  Council  shared  with  even  the  earliest 
Norman  kings ;  and  that,  like  the  Saxon  Witan,  it  was  in 
its  character  representative ;  I  have  formerly  pointed  out.  A 
baron  claimed  his  summons  as  a.  proprietor  :  and  from  these 
baronial  tenures  our  larger  parliamentary  system  arose.  Through 
all  the  differences  and  dissensions  of  the  many  learned  persons  by 
whonf  these  matters  have  been  discussed,  and  without  touching 
the  vexed  questions  which  their  learning  has  left  still  unsolved,  it 
seems  tolerably  clear  that,  whether  or  not  tenure  by  knight  *s 
service  in  chief  was  originally  distinct  from  tenure  by  barony,  they 
had  become  so  separated  sometime  before  the  reign  of  John. 
Tenants  in  chief  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  only  com- 
prised the  king*s  immediate  vassals  ;  but  as  time  wore  on,  they 
could  not  so  be  restricted.  Many  of  the  greater  baronies  split  up 
and  became  divided  ;  while  the  name  of  baron,  no  matter  the 
number  of  fees  it  represented,  or  for  the  feudal  service  of  how 
few  or  how  many  knights  it  may  have  been  been  responsible, 
was  still  retained. 

But  this  led  to  a  natural  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
proprietors ;  and  in  time  to  a  broad  distinction,  in  name  at  least, 
between  the  more  important  of  those  barons  who  held  by  their 
honours  or  baronies,  and  the  lesser  proprietors  whom  grants  of 
escheated  honours  might  have  newly  created,  or  whose  ancient 
rights  had  been  reduced  by  escheat  or  decay.  A  tenant  in  chief 
was  now  not  necessarily  a  baron  ;  or  he  might  be  a  baron  of 
inferior  grade.  It  is  more  difficult  is  determine  what  regulated 
the  issue  of  w^rits  of  summons  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
same'  jealousy  to  which  I  have  adverted,  induced  the  distinction 
which  is  first  observable  in  John's  reign,  between  the  greater 
baron  summdied  by  his  special  writ,  and  the  inferior  tenants  in 
chief  called  together  by  a  summons  directed  to  their  sheriff.  It  is 
clear  also,  that,  though  all  were  entitled  to  summons,  the  mere 
right  of  tenure  could  not  dispense  with  its  forms  ;  and' an  unsum- 
moned  tenant,  without  resorting  to  such  remedies  as  might  compel 
the  issue  of  the  writ,  could  not  take  his  place  in  the  council. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  will  be  observed;  the  principle  is  distinctly 
that  of  Feudal  representation.  The  imniediate  vassals  of  the 
crown,  representing  certain  land,  possess  the  personal  right  to  be 


ptimbi^  in  yftriiafliMit.  T^^^if^  %be  Iteg^m^  of  the  ^m^r^gn ; 
wemI,  ^the  «aiiv«0nMilfiwidiil«M!tpi&ot>  tbongk  aid -could  be  asked  of 
tke  Hej^WMUi,  tiito  iifftn*B  ^eone^nt  was  necessarj  to  legalfse  ^6se  aid ; 
yf^ie  Mb  i^nticm,  inlplykig  |froteolioii  firointhe  lord,  ^nre^^  a 
ftir^r  right  to  msist  vpon  guarantees  for  that  pi^otection.  in  this 
view^  the  pveMnee  ef  hoth  larger  and  Ic^sser  tenants  tmsueeeAssary, 
«nd  even  exacted  by  the  ev^wn  as  needM  to  the  authority  and 
execution  of  a  law.  But  as  the  inferior  tenants  increased,  ^hetax 
f<^  par^mMitory  ftttendanee  on  men  of  smaller  ftA*tunes  became 
inti^eHable  ;  tmd  thdir  consent  and  attendance  came  to  be^mplied 
in  that  <^  the  greater  barons.  Still,  they  were  supposed  be  in  the 
council ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  trace  to  the  mere  form 
and  legnl  fiction  thus  resorted  to,  the  gradual  transition  fh>m  a 
mere  feudal  to  a  more  real  rej«^sentattion.  It  is  wondeirfnl  with 
what  silent  power,  happily  unknown  to  those  who  might  otherwise 
strive  to  control  it,  a  growing  and  enlarging  society  of  men  will 
adapt  and  modify  old  institutions  to  new  necessities,  at  once 
widening  and  strengthening  their  foundations. 

As  the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  gradually  withdrew  ftam  the 
council,  ks  component  members  became  restricted  to  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  the  earls  and  barons,  the  ministers  and  judges,  and 
neighbottdng  knights  holding  of  the  crown.  But  the  language 
of  the  writs  continued  to  imply  a  much  larger  attendance.  When, 
for  example,  the  Great  Charter  was  confirmed  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  present  reign,  the  roll  informs  us  that  at  the  same  time  a 
fifteenth  had  been  granted  in  return  by  the  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  free  tenants,  and  all  of  the  kingdom  {pro  kac  dondtkme  et 

concesmone, archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  comites,  harones,  miUtes, 

et  liheri  UnienteiB,  et  omnes  de  regno  nostro  Angliw,  spontanea 
^DohmXnte  ma  tonceBserunt  nobis  efficax  cmxilium) :  and  when, 
fteven  yoars  later,  a  fortieth  was  granted,  we  find  the  strange  and 
ominous  combination  of  <  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  freeftMn, 
and  i^^ins,*  put  forth  as  having  concurred  in  tA  grant.  This 
was  a  fictiim  with  an  expanding  germ  of  truth.  The  tjonsent  of 
particular  dcuraes  was  to  be  tmderstood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
induded  in  that  of  others.  But  the  emptiest  acknowledgment 
of  a  right  is  precious.  The  right  itself  waits  only  its  due  occasion 
to  assume  the  substance  and  importance  of  reality. 

Nor  had  the  English  freeman,  even  under  his  earliest  Norman 
kings,  been  Wholly  without  the  means  of  knowing  what  representa- 
tion meant.     When  the  Conqueror  or  his  sons  had  any  special 


; 


Muim  to  imlLe  itt^iiky  ifi^  ^^  >t>im  tiglftd  ;  ^KftSJi  )^i«llMftar 

ftgaiBSt  tlfieir  barons  er  ofiicers  ;  notliiftg  wa6  %af0r6  t^tiunon  tikim 
«  cosMmssioii  of  knigbts  in  esioh  shire,  not  sknpdy  naiidfed  by  %be 
BOTereign  (as  when  the  Conqueror  issued  his  in^tdry  into  the 
detail!  of  Ibe  Baxon  law)  but  as  frequently  ^eted  in  the  «#«hity 
<M>urt,  whose  business  it  was  to  {>roceed  irom  hundred  to  hnndred, 
to  make  investigation  upon  oath,  and  to  lay  the  insult  b'efore 
the  king  either  in  council  or  parliament.  The  Gretot  Charter  con- 
tained a  provision  for  the  election  of  twelve  knights  in  the  next 
court  of  each  county,  to  inquire  into  forest  abuses.  In  ihe  ^*fv«nth 
year  of  the  present  reign  every  sheriff  was  ordered  to  inquire,  by 
means  of  twelve  la?rful  and  discreet  knights,  whtit  special  privi- 
leges existed  in  his  shire  en  the  day  of  the  first  outbreak  be- 
tween John  and  his  barons.  And  in  the  very  year  to  which  I 
have  bfought  this  history,  a  commission  of  four  knights  in 
each  county  received  it  in  charge  to  inquire  into  certain 
excesses  committed  by  men  in  authority.  So  also  in  relation 
to  ike  levy  of  subsidies.  As  far  back  as  half  a  century  before 
this  date,  the  most  imeient  instance  of  a  subsidy  on  record  (that 
of  1207)  we  find  to  have  been  collected  by  the  itinerant  judges ;  but 
only  thirteen  years  later  (1220)  we  discover  the  office  of  coitection 
deputed  to  the  sherilP,  in  conjunction  with  two  knights  to  be  chosen 
in  a  full  court  of  the  county  with  the  consent  of  all  the  suitors. 

Was  it  not  obvious  Ibat  such  usage  as  this  must  grow  as  the  people 
grew  ?  Was  not  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the  report  of  griev- 
ances, the  manifest  step  to  a  power  over  the  money  collected,  and 
to  a  right  of  petition  against  the  grievances  exposed  ?  Do  we  not 
discern,  throughout  these  effwts  of  Norman  royalty  to  cheek  ^e 
excess  of  its  ministers  and  obtain  the  co-operation  of  its  people, 
the  vague  formatkm  «f  that  authority  and  house  of  ibe  Commons, 
which  has  proved  more  formidable  than  either  of  the  powers  it  was 
called  into  existence  to  control  ? 

A  writ  has  been  discovered  of  the  date  of  two  years  befere  the 
Great  Charts,  which  mc^cs  the  first  distinct  transition  to  this 
vast  and  memoi'able  change.  It  •combines  a  summons  for  military 
service,  with  an  order  that  four  discreet  knights  of  the  county 
{quatv/&r  discretes  miliies  de  comitatu  tuo)  shoidd  be  sent  to 
Oxford  without  arms  to  treat  with  the  king  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  {ad  hfuendtim  nohiecum  de  negotiis  regni  nosiri.) 
This  was  a  Bummons  to  parliament.     Its  terms  are  the  same  as 
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those  of  later  date.  And  it  is  followed,  after  an  interval  of  forty 
years,  by  another  and  more  deeisive  instance.  While  the  present 
king  was  on  the  continent  in  1254,  his  queen  and  regents  sum- 
moned the  tenants  in  chief  to  sail  to  his  assistance ;  and  gave  order 
in  the  summons,  that  ''  besides  these,  two  lawful  and  discreet 

*  knights  should  be  chosen  by  the  men  of  every  count^  in  the 
'  place  of  all  and  each  of  them,  to  assemble  at  Westminster,  and 

<  to  determine  with  the  knights  of  the  other  counties  what  aid 

*  they  would  grant  to  their  sovereign  in  his  present  necessity,  so 

<  that  the  same  knights  might  be  able  to  answer  in  the  matter  of 

*  the  said  aid  for  their  respective  counties/* 

Of  the  meaning  of  such  a  writ  and  its  return  there  cannot  be  a 
question  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  the  discussion  it  has  raised. 
Call  it  singular,  anomalous  ;  or  by  what  name  may  seem  best 
fitted  to  express  its  irregular  character  ;  except  it  from  ordinary 
parliaments,  and  call  it  a  convention  ; — still  the  undeiliable  fact 
remains,  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  obtain  moniey  from  the  commons 
of  the  various  counties,  and  that  to  this  end  it  prescribed  the  election 
of  representatives  whose  determination  and  assent  should  controul 
those  of  their  constituents.  The  language  of  the  writ  connects 
itself  undoubtedly  with  that  of  its  predecessor  in  the  fifteenth  of 
John.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  barons  and 
higher  tenants  in  chief  were  summoned  to  sit  with  these  knights. 
Enough  that  the  commons  of  the  shires  were  thus  admitted  to  a 
coordinate  share  in  the  imposition  and  voting  of  taxes.  Whatever 
antiquarians  may  urge  as  to  Parliament's  use  of  one  chamber  at 
Westminster,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third  Edward's  reign 
(abundant  proof  exists  of  separate  sittings  in  other  parts  of 
England),  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  voting  must  always  have 
been  by  each  order  separately,  and  without  interference  from  each 
other.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  different  proportions  of 
taxation  would  be  evidence  of  this. 

Here,  then,  in  the  38th  of  Henry  the  Third,  we  have  the 
principle  of  a  real  representation  become  part  of  our  English  con- 
stitution. Yet  there  had  been  no  violent  effort  to  obtain  this 
acknowledgement.  It  had  grown  out  of  that  increasing  importance 
of  the  people,  each  step  of  whose  development  it  has  been  the 
object  of  this  history  to  trace.  From  lesser  they  had  quietly 
risen  to  higher  duties.  The  knight,  whose  business  it  had  been 
to  assess  subsidies,  was  at  length  admitted  by  the  side  of  the  earls 
and  barons  to  aid  in  the  disposition  of  the  money  so  obtained.  That 
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they  were  admitted  merely  as  the  deputies  of  others,  appeared 
even  in  the  remuneration  set  apart  for  them.  Gi'eat  men  such  as 
earls  and  barons,  who  attended  in  their  own  right,  paid  their  own 
charges  ;  men  of  smaller  substance  who  had  simply  undertaken 
to  transact  business  for  others,  were  thought  to  have  a  right  to 
compensation  from  those  in  behalf  of  whom  they  acted.  As  they 
were  paid  for  their  labour  in  assessment,  so  for  their  sacrifice  of 
time  and  labour  in  representation  they  were  paid.  Wherefore  a 
rate  levied  on  the  county  discharged  their  expenses  for  so  many 
specified  days,  in  *  going,  staying,  and  returning.  * 

This  county  rate  would  seem  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
another  branch  of  this  inquiry,  which  has  been  sadly  encumbered 
with  needless  learning  and  misplaced  Vehemence  of  discussion.  It 
has  been  doubted,  by  antiquarians  who  would  narrow  as  much  as 
possible  the  basis  on  which  our  English  freedom  has  been  built, 
whether  these  representative  knights  did  not  simply  represent  the 
inferior  tenants  in  chief  (from  whose  reluctance  to  attend  in 
parliament  they  first  derived  importance),  and  are  not  to  be 
taken  to  have  had  relation  to  the  county  at  large.  But 
every  reasonable  supposition  negatives  this.  The  wages  of 
the  knights  were  levied  on  the  whole  county  {de  communitate 
comitatus).  The  mesne  tenant  could  hardly  have  been  denied 
a.  right  to  the  support  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  contribute. 
That  What  concerned  All  should  be  approved  by  All,  was  a  maxim 
not  unused  by  even  Norman  kings.  Nor  can  anything  be  more 
'  specific  than  the  language  of  the  writs  of  election.  The  tenants 
in  chief  are  never  mentioned  in  them.  Tenants  of  the  crown 
implied  both  tenants  by  free  and  by  military  service.  The  condi- 
tion required  of  the  candidate  was  to  be  discreet  and  lawful ;  of 
the  electors  to  be  suitors  of  the  county  ;  and  of  the  election  to  be 
made  in  a  full  court.  A  full  county  court  was  always  the  least 
feudal  of  the  modified  feudality  that  prevailed  in  England.  It  com- 
prised all  freeholders  ;  whether  of  the  king,  of  a  mesne  lord,  or  by 
military,  or  any  other  free  service  ;  and  it  surely  therefore  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  as  in  that  of -Victoria  the  First,  represented  with- 
out regard  to  the  quality  of  tenure  the  whole  body  of  freeholders. 

Still,  they  were  knights.  -  Their  station  associated  them  with 
the  earls  and  barons.  They  were  part  of  what  in  feudal  institu- 
tion was  held  to  be  a  low^r  nobility.  They  did  not  rank  with 
burgess  or  citizen  churl.      They  represented  the  power  of  the 
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commons,  hvA  tbej  were  not  cottimoiiert.  Th»j  continued  to  ait 
mih  the  bM*ODS  when  tke  commeiiers  b^  iqMirt.  Ab  jet  n» 
man  weemkB'  to  hare  dseamt  that  this  lomec  dass  could  erer  he 
rused  t«  the  natwnal  coundky  wh^ibttrinaefArate,  eo-<H*dinatie> 
or  suhocdinate  riyik.  The  -pnamj^  ivhich  hy  eaateet  pressure 
expanded  to  admit  them,  had  heen  adknowledged  0ome  ettstories 
in  England;  yet  thej  wez^e  still  shut  ottl.  But  a^^  and 
generations  Tainljstriye  £&r  what  the  maa  and  the  hour  accompUdb. 
And  hoth  were  at  hand  when  Hemy  UI.  issued  his  writs  <£ 
summons  for  the  Great  Conacil  i^-  Westnuaster  on.  the  2nd  of 
May,  1258. 

To  this  couneil  the  greater  bturens  came  akme  ;  and  when  the 
king  ^it^red  the  hall  on  the  third  day  with  his  brother  William 
de  Valence,  he  found  them  asseoEdded,  with  Simcm  de  Montfort 
and  Roger  Bigod  at  their  head*  in  eemfilete  coats  of  mail.  He 
stajrted  in  alarm  at  the  unacouateiiiied  sight.  *  Am  I  then  your 
pris(»ier  ?  '  he  asked.  <  No,  air ; '  and  as  the  reply  was  giyen^ 
each  baron  imbuckled  his  sword  and  put  4t  a»de  ;  *  but  by  your 
<  partiaHty  to  foreigners,  and  your  own  wasteful  Refusion,  the  king. 
'  dom  is  invdved  in  want  and  wretchedness^  Wherefore,  we  are  here 
'  to  demand  that  the  powera  oi  govaimient  be  delegated  to  a  com- 
*  mittee  of  barcms  and  prelates,  who  may  correct  abuses  and  enact 
'  salutary  laws/  A  ytcdent  scene  of  altercation  ensued  between  Bimon 
de  Montfort  and  William  de  Valence,  iHit  belbre  Henry  had  left  the 
hall  that  day  he  tend^ed  comjdete  sulmiission.  The  demands 
of  the  barons  were  conceded,  and  the  debts  of  the  king  were  under- 
taken to  be  paid.  Barons  and  prelates^  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
four,  were  to  be  formed  into  a  cmnmission  to  r^orm  the  state. 
^Twelve  were  to  be  selected  isom  the  &mB&X  of  the  king ;  and 
twelve  to  be  named  by  the  party  of  De  Uoi^ort,  in  a  paiSament 
to  be  immediately  held  at  Ozfovd. 

Oxford,  on  the  elevendi  of  June,  was  aecordiogly  the  E^ene  of 
that  memoreJble  assemblage,  on  which  ewiit^npiHraneous  history  be- 
stowed the  gracious  imputation  of  zaadBest*  A  more  felieitoua 
epithet  could  probably  not  have  been  selected,  by  the  ccmeurrent  rea- 
son of  the  age.  It  was  the  Mad  Parliam^t,  in  the  sense  wherein 
the  Galileos  and  Cdumbuses  were  mad  discovenN*s*  No  men  had 
better  right  to  use  the  word  d&an  the  monkft  &cm  whcon  our  annals 
borrowed  it,  and  who  wereat.this.iiBie  torturing  Roger  Bacon  for  a 
premature  wisdom  that  seemed  to  ^iem  Sk  wicked  foo&hness.  But  it 
"would  be  probably  quke  safa to  a&m^that  a»tfae  kingandhis  eomif^ 
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cytor0  code  to  th€.  meetbg^  mi  Oxfcnrd,  tkrosgh  tbe  roaks^  60,000 
WoQiiil  retidnerft  esDcamped  arw^id  that  citf ,  it  was  less  bj 
the  thoogitt  of  madness  th^  were  then  subdiied,  than  bj  Uiat  oi 
wisdoia  Mtd  determiBfMikm  rescdred  to  be  trifled  with  iu»  mare. 

The  Oomnittee  of  Ee£otm  was  named.  It  comprised,  on  the^ 
aide  of  the  king«  his  nephew  Henry ;  ^ree  of  his  half*brothers^ 
Aynuav  Gu^,  and  WilHam ;  his  brother^n-law^  De  Warenne  ; 
3OW0  of  the  officers  of  state ;  John  de  Pless7«h»  ^Barl  of  Warwick ; 
(md  Fulk  Bi^set,  bishop  of  London.  Bnt  among  ewn  these  th» 
evettt  shoived  leanings  to  the  p<^ptilar  side.  The  im^re  named  by 
the  baroBfi  ioclnded  Simon  de  Montfbrt,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
high  siteward ;  BidiaFd  de  Clare,  Eaii  of  Gioneester  and  Hert» 
fo^d ;  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Eaii  of  Hereford,  aoid  hi^  oonstable  i 
Roger  Bigod,  earl  mardml ;  Walter  Oantilvpe,  Bishop  of  Wor^ 
oester;  Roger  de  Mwtimw,  and  Peter  and  Hugh  de  Montfort. 
ML,  on  ei&er  side,  were  in  auiecession  solemnly  sworn  to  reform  the 
state  of  the  realm,  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  service  of  the  kisig, 
and  the  ben^t  of  the  pee^e ;.  and,  in  the  disdiarge  of  that  saered 
duty,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  no  eeftsideration,  'nei- 
ther of  gift  nor  premisie,  proit  nor  loss,  Ioyo  nor  hatred,  nor  fear.' 
The  twid?e  tb^  selected,  each  in  its  torn,  two>  from  ihe  ranks  <^ 
the  party  opposed  to  itself;  and  to  the  four  thus  chosen  were 
committed  the  charge  of  appointing  a  Council  of  State  of  fifteen 
members.  These  important  appointments  were  made  with  appa- 
rent impartiality;  but  the  result  determined  where  lay  the  vast 
preponderance  of  power  and  strength  ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
king's  hope  of  resistance  or  evasion  was  gone.  His  nephew  and 
brothers  had  been  excluded,  though  the  numbers  were  nominally 
equal ;  and  Archbishop  Boniface  of  Canterbury,  with  notorious 
popular  inclimngs»  was  {daced  at  the  head  of  the  council. 

But  a  few  brief  months  w^e  now  to  pass,  before  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment had  assumed  the  gov^nment  of  England^  and  the  greatest 
duties  <>f  the  state  were  in  charge  of  the  most  tri»ted  adherents  of 
De.  M^itforL  Heiiad  named  the  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the  trea- 
sun^,  and  all  ibe  shenffe  ;  and  had  supplanted  by  men  of  his  own 
diocee  llie  goYemors  of  twenty  of  the  principal  castles  of  tibe  king. 
It  has  been  called  a  Revohition ;  and  it  was  so.  But  it  was  a  Be- 
YoluUon  fenced  romid  by  guarantees  for  Ee^BstabUshme^ ;  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Cha«!ter,  imd  with  conseieBtious  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  thepeef^  The  new  justiciary  was  «wom  to  admini- 
ster JiBstiae  to  il  periem  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  com- 

t2 
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mittee  and  council ;  the  chancellor  was  restricted  from  placing 
the  seal  to  any  grant  without  the  assent  of  the  council,  or  to  any 
instrument  at  yariance  with  the  regulations  of  the  committee  ;  and 
the  governors  of  the  castles,  wlule  for  twelve  years  they  were 
limited  hy  special  order  of  the  council  to  ohey  its  direction 
in  relation  to  any  surrender  to  the  king,  were  left  without 
restriction  after  that  space  to  ohey  loyally  the  king's  command. 
The  necessary  provisional  arrangements  having  heen  thus  com- 
pleted, four  ordinances  wera  issued  hy  the  committee.  The  first 
empowered  and  instructed  the  freeholders  of  each  county  to  elect 
four  knights  to  ascertain  and  lay  hefore  parliament  the  trespasses, 
excesses,  and  injuries  committed  within  the  county  during  the 
government  of  the  king.  The  second  arranged  for  annual  elections 
of  high  sheriffs  in  each  county  hy  the  votes  of  all  the  freeholders. 
The  third  ordered  an  annual  delivery  of  accounts,  not  only  hy  all 
sheriffs,  hut  hy  the  treasurer,  the  chancellor,  and  the  justiciary. 
And  the  fourth  directed  that  parliaments  should  he  assemhled  three 
several  times  in  the  year,  at  the  heginning  of  the  months  of 
Fehruary,  June,  and  Octoher. 

With  this  the  Mad  Parliament  closed  its  session.  A  seven 
years'  struggle  followed,  and  extraordinary  incidents  marked  its 
course. 


Neto  iSooit^. 


Father  Darct.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mount  Sorel,*'  &c.    2  vols.  p.  8vo. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  author  (or,  as  it  must  he,  authoress)  is  incorrigihle  in  her  senti- 
mentality ;  her  imajgination,  though  that  is  scarcely  the  right  term,  say 
rather  her  fancy,  is  perpetually  running  her  understanding  into  the 
wildest  career.  This  faculty  is  not  of  that  comhinative  and  creative 
kind  which  belongs  to  the  genuine  poetical  capacity,  but  of  that  fuming 
and  exaggerated  sort  which  belongs  to  all  persons  of  impetuous  tem- 
perament, and  but  comparatively  slight  reflective  powers.  Thus  it  is 
that  she  will  not  view  or  represent  things  as  they  are  or  were,  but  as 
they  niight  be,  if  perfected  accordinjj  to  the  theory  of  their  existence. 
This  vice  of  writing  is  perceptible  in  every  sentence ;  it  strengthens 
every  prejudice,  and  glows  in  every  description— » one  cannot  read  a 
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page  without  feeling  its  offensiveness.  Nor  are  any  of  her  theories 
or  imaginings  supjported  by  knowledge  or  ingenious  reasoning ;  she 
assumes  at  once  the  position,  and  having  done  so,  proceeds  equally 
erroneously  to  moralise  upon  it.  She  commences  with  a  lament  (ex- 
traordinary extent  of  Conservatism)  that  "the  good  old  times"  of 
Elizabeth's  days  were  not  so  good  as  the  good  old  times  of  a  still  more 
remote  and  barbarous  period,  England  was,  however,  even  then,  a 
paradise  compared  to  what  it  is  now,  but  still  far  below  what  it  was 
before  the  revolutionary  reformation.  What  a  state  of  bliss  must  the 
ancient  Britons  have  enjoyed  before  that  ancient  reformer  C»sar 
enlightened  them,  and  the  Romans  taught  them  to  build  houses  and 
live  sociably  \^ 

But  in  the  whole  of  this  introductory  chapter  there  are  innumerable 
contradictions :  in  one  sentence  we  are  told  that  England  still  had 
immense  districts  of  barren,  sandy  heaths,  green  commons  of  prodi- 
gious extent,  or  bleak  dreary  moors  and  morasses ;  and  yet  shortly 
after  that  it  was  then  **  merry  England  ;'*  and  a  lament  is  uttered  that 
the  vile  hand  of  modem  improvement  has  interfered  with  these  '^  bar- 
ren heaths  and  dreary  moors."  "  The  mysteries  of  those  dark,  gloomy 
moors,  as  seen  under  the  indigo  clouds  of  a  November  sky  (let  us  be 
thankful  we  still  have  gloomy  Novembers) — perplexed  as  they  were 
by  the  superstition  of  the  times  with  witches,  demons,  dwarfs,  and 
fairies — seemed  to  elevate  Uie  imagination."  If  this  were  so  (which 
we  by  no  means  believe)  it  surely  would  not  particularly  add  to  the 
memment  of  the  age. 

We  are  also  told  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind  of  any  imagination  not 
to  regret  in  this  picture  the  absence  of  the  monasteries.  "  The  magni- 
ficent abbey  situated  on  the  bank  of  some  gentle  (are  all  streams 
gentle?)  stream;  its  rich  meadow  covere(>with  the  sheep  and  kine 
(for  the  use  of  self-denying  monks  1) ;  the  convent  bell  tolling  for 
evening  prayer  ;.the  beautiful  priory ;  the  hermit's  silent  cell" — (what 
a  picture  for  Cremome  Gardens !) — ^had  all  disappeared.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  the  minds  of  the  greatest  imagination,  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  never  expressed  any  regret  of  this  sentimental  kind. 
They  had  no  occasion  to  draw  fancy  portraits,  nor  did  their  truly 
imaginative  minds  raise  up  fictitious  impossibilities  to  weep  over  their 
destruction.  They  informed  the  real  with  their  intellectual  might,, 
and  left  the  exciting  process  of  fanciful  exaggeration  to  the  authoresses 
of  the  Minerva  Press  school. 

This  enfeebling  inclination  to  draw  fancy  portraits  arises  from  the 
possession  of  the  same  kind  of  capacity  that  belongs  to  the  play- 
wrights of  the  Cobourg  theatre,  and  only  can  affect  weak  minds  that  are 
caught  by  the  commonest  symbols.  Here  again  we  have  "  the  monk 
in  his  long,  waving  garments,  book  in  hand,  the  type  of  a  life  of  con- 
templation ;  the  holy  nun — ^the  ancient  palmer — were  gone.  The  tide 
of  aestruction  had  swept  over  all  this,  and  the  place  thereof  shall 
know  it  no  more."    Now  this  is  all  sentimentalizing  of  a  very  injurious 
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kind— those  who  know  any  thing  of  hntory  know  it  i*  M  Mseimd 
misleading.  The  srafvst  documents  sufiieiently  pitnre  the  abmiitity  of 
this  picttte,  and  three  hundred  years  before  we  know  it  was  equally 
false.  This  lady  shonld  have  I'ead,  at  least,  the  Chronicles  of  i«oelyn 
de  Brakelond— translated  for  two  shillinffs*— where  she  would  iMtm 
that  "  the  Ufe  of  contemplation**  was  fiUed  wi^  the  basest  woiMly 
cares,  ntnch  profligacy,  and  very  little  or  no  true  religion,  the  name  of 
obscnie  sainte  being  frequently,  and  that  of  the  Saviour  never,  allnded  to. 

What  laith,  therefore,  can  we  have  in  any  woik,  which,  though 
dealing  witii  ^titions  circumstances  shoold  be  true  in  spirit,  that  com- 
mences  in  this  way.  In  fact,  this  book,  and  indeed  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing, is  utterly  false  in  spirit,  and  if  read,  should  only^  read  for  the 
story,  or  by  Uiose  who,  forearmed  with  knowledge,  cannot  be  siisled 
by  the  exaggerated  sentiment. 

The  very  epithets  are  misleading  ;  for  the  '^  noble  *'  aristocracy  she 
Tefers  to  we  find  in  the  real  history  of  the  time  (with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions^ was  made  up  of  duplicity  and  atrocity.  Murders,  both  pri- 
vate and  jikHcial,  were  constantly  occurring,  uid  some  of  Uie  lea<ting 
men,  for  instance,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lord  Bacon,  were  so  vile 
that  they  could  not  have  escaped  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law  in 
our  time,  as  indeed  they  scarcely  did  in  their  own. 

To  draw  a  correct  view  of  the  age,  and  to  discriminate  between 
the  cenve&ticmal  and  the  real  crimes  of  the  period  ;  to  diow  the  effects 
of  laws  upon  society,  and  to  truly  contrast  the  two  eras,  were  a 
great  and  beneficial  task.  But  of  this  species  of  composition  the  writer 
has  no  idea.  She  has  conceived  an  ^miration  for  cestain  modes  of 
Bxistenee-^she  fancies,  or  pret^ids  to  fancy,  that  every  theory  is  re- 
duced to  practice ;  and  trusting  to  this  unhappy  heat  of  Bdnd,  rqire- 
sents  all  she  approves  muieur  de  rose,  and  all  she  ckres  not  in  the 
blackest  hue.  All  this  would  be  comparatively  harmless  if  she  were 
quite  a  Mrs.  Bean,  or  an  Anne  of  Swansea,  and  she  mi^  dien  dip  her 
pen  in  gall — or  in  -a  blacking  bottle — ^and  no  one  need  fear ;  bnt  she 
has  edncaUtti  (though  very  little  reading,  by  the  way,  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era)— ^•fihe  has  also  some  powers  of  writing  ;  and  there  are  many 
persons  partially  and  imperfectly  instructed,  who  will  be  in  danger  of 
infection  firom  her  notions,  and  of  being  misled  by  her  narrative.  It 
w^^e  an  ^uiless  task  to  point  out  the  errors  engendered  in  almost  every 
page  of  her  book.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  noticing  this.  In 
describing  Elizabeth  in  her  last  days,  she  says,  "  scarce  cme  but  revered 
in  heart  that  aged  monarch,"  when  we  know  that  there  was  "  scarce 
one  "  but  kept  up  a  secret  and  almost  traitorous  correspondence  with 
her  expected  successor.  Her  most  confidential  minister  keeping  horses 
saddled  at  evecy  stage  to  Edinburgh  to  carry  the  joyful  news  <^  her 
death  to  James.  * 

The  whole  tone  of  the  book  will  be  offensive  to  the  scholar  acquainted 

*  Whittftker's  Popufcur  Library. 
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indih  liie  rxaamen  m^  «attinMHtB  soA  ideas  of  the  ekae  ef  iiw  16th 
centniy.  The  diaiactm  are  Tezy  ill  dHsgaised  mummers,  rigged  out  in 
the  dress  of  that  peno^,  but  usmg  the  language  of  this ;  haviug  about 
the  same  affinity  of  spirit  as  l^re  is  between  the  guests  of  a  f^icy 
^ress  ball  and  the  real  pecsonages  ther  seek  to  represent.  Had  the 
pure  passions  and  emotiOTfi  of  human  beings  been  tshown  one  might 
^unpleasant  as.  it  is)  have  forgiven  Uie  falsification  of  manners ;  but  as 
it  is,  there  is  no  ^sompenaadon  of  the  kind.  The  eommon  drudging 
reader  who  w^des  tiirough  novel  after  novel  in  hopes  of  a  new  excite- 
inent  will  find  but  littfe  of  even  that  kind  of  merit,  the  ambition 
to  be  historic  and  didactic  precluding  even  that  relief. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  have  a  prejudice  against  the  work,  but 
we  have  not  the  remotest  idea  who  is  the  writer  of  it.  We  only  per- 
ceive that  a  sentimental,  deluding,  and  enfeebling  class  of  fiction  is  gain- 
ing ground ;  gnd  feel  Hifii  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  all  those  solicitous 
for  the  promulgation  of  principles  beneficial^to  the  progress  of  the 
many  to  expose  and  denounce  it.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
author  has  powers  and  capacities,  but  neither  will  ever  be  truly  service- 
able until  all  the  false  sentiment  is  abandoned,  and  human  character 
and  transactions  are  depicted  in  their  just  relation  to  existence. 


Musings  of  a  Musician  :  a  Smes  of  Popular  Sketches  Illustrative  of  Muncal 
Matters  and  Musical  People.  By  Hbn&t  C.  Lxtnk,  Associate  of  &e  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.    l2mo.    London  :  Simpkin^  MarshaU,  &  Go. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  book,  and  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be 
popular.  The  young  author,  for  we  b^eve  his  brother  is  the  author  of 
that  very  clever  volume  "Bizarre  Tales,"  has  an  agreeable  style, 
light,  flowing,. and  sensible,  beMJp^i  a  family  resemblance  to  works 
already  known  to  the  worl^  as^Pbnected  with  the  light  literature  of 
our  times. 

By  the  means  of  dialogues,  ocoasional  scenes,  anecdotes,  a  little  d^r 
sertation,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  and  theoretical  know- 
ledge, a  great  deal  of  sound  information  is  given  in  SELusic.  The  subject 
too  is  treated  of  in  an  elevated  style,  not  as  a  mere  sensual  amusement, 
but  as  an  intellectual  art  The  motive  for  writing  the  book  is  well 
sustained  and  developed,  which  was  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the 
humanising  influence  he  believes  music  capable  of  exerting.  There 
will  be  found  hints  serviceable  to  all  classes,  both  to  those  who  have  to 
listen  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  ^o  perform,  and  to  the  latter,  espe- 
cially to  wh4t  may  be  termed  the  domestic  amateurs,  we  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  the  second  essay  upon  the  music  of  society,  where, 
amongst  many  pertinent  observations,  it  is  very  humanel3r  urged  that 
"  it  is  true  that  m  the  present  day  all  ladies  can  play,  but  it  is  e({ttally 
true  that  they  can  all  read.    It  is  no  mcare  necessaiy  then,  that  a  young 
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lady  should  play  to  the  company  because  she  knows  her  notes,'  than 
that  she  should  read  to  the  company  because  she  knows  her  letters/* 

Did  pur  space  permit  we  should  have  liked  to  quote  "  The  Itinerant 
Musicians  "  of  the  town,  who  are  capitally  hit  off  from  "  the  man  with 
the  flute  "  to  "  the  sentimental  man  with  the  white  apron."  The 
remarks  on  boarding-school  music  are  also  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
"  parents  and  guardians."  The  article  on  "  English  operas  "  is  also 
equally  judicious,  and  indeed  all  the  papers  mmish  proofs  of  the 
author's  excellent  sense  and  knowledge,  and  his  agreeable  powers  of 
style.  Tbe  following  anecdote,  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  will  serve  to 
enliven  our  pages : — 

"  To  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  these  'cues,'  and  the  total  want  of  thought 
with  which  many  vocalists  will  learn  and  speak  them,  as  if  they  were  the 
finest  specimens  of  sentimental  writing  in  the  world,  I  recollect  an  instance 
of  a  theatrical  manager  who,  merely  in  joke,  wrot%one  of  th^pn  for  a  young 
lady  who  wished  to  intr^uce  the  song  of  '  K&lvin  Grove,'  in  a  piece,  the 
scene  of  which  was  in  London.  The  '  cue,'  intended  as  a  jest,  was  taken  by 
the  lady  in  earnest ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  author  of  it,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  piece  at  night,  when  she  was  deserted  by  her  lover,  and  repining 
at  her  destiny,  she  advanced  to  the  front  and,  with  a  solemn  expression  of 
countenance  said,  *  I  can  bear  my  fate  no  longer.  Forsaken  by  tiie  being  I 
adored,  what  care  I.  now  for  the  glare  of  fashionable  life  ?  /  iciil  go  doiffii 
immediately  to  the  ^ Black  Bull*  in  Molbom,  and  hook  a  place  to  Kelvin 
itroveJ  " 

But  to  prove  it  is  not  only  the  lightness  of  the  style  that  recommends 
the  work,  we  shall  add  the  following  just  an^  sound  remark  : — 

"  Whilst  no  place  exists  where  the  finest  compositions  can  be  heard  by  all 
classes  for  a  sum  which  they  can  afford  to  pay,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
those  persons  who  undertake  to  supply  them  with  inferior  specimens,  should 
at  once  become  popular  with  the  public.  The  truth  is,  that  they  will  have 
music  of  some  kind,  and  if  dignity  inthe  art  can  only  be  preserved,  like 
game,  by  fairly  forbidding  the  commQj||teople  to  approach  it,,  let  those  who 
can  feast  upon  it  to  satiety,  at  least  do 'So  without  laughing  at  tiie  coarse  fare 
of  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  The  really  intellectual  mind  is  ever  that 
^ch  sympathises  with  the  minds  of  others,  and  as  true  poetry  is  universal, 
so  does  the  true  poet  seek  his  own  gratification  by  drawing  within  his  magic 
influence  all  who. surround  him.  Beethoven  was  as  much  a  people's  com- 
poser as  Shakspere  was  a  people's  author  ;  and,  as  we  have  now  begun  to 
erect  statues  to  his  memory,  we  should  also  begin  to  reflect,  whether  the 
inunortal  legacy  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  has  yet  been  applied  to  its 
proper  purpose." 

There  is  also  probably  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  following : — 

*'  Why,  let  me  ask,  are  Beethoven's  piano-forte  senates  scarcely  ever  per- 
formed at  concerts  ?  Not  because  the  public  do  not  like  to  Ticar  them,  but 
because  the  pianist  does  not  like  to  play  them.  Because  he  feels  that  the 
audience  will  go  away  talking  more  of  Beethoven  than  of  himself;  and 
because,  like  the  great  actors  of  the  present  day,  he  will  insist  upon  it  that 
the  creator  shall  invariably  be  secondary  to  the  executor." 
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Ha7in]g  said  enoagh,  as  we  hope,  to  induce  the  reader  to  seek  the 
work  itself,  we  shall  merely  add  that  the  comparatively  plain,  not  to 
say  hnmble,  way  as  regards  the  paper  and  the  printing,  in  which  it  is 
produced  will  be  taken  as  another  proof  that  the  author  trusts  to  thje 
mtrinsic  merit  to  make  its  way  with  "  a  judicious  "  public.  We  predict 
for  the  author  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  writers  for  the  many, 
which  by  no  means  implies  that  he  should  be  neglected  by  those  who 
consider  themselves  of  the  choice  few. 


Christendom  and  Heathendom  :  or,  Sound  and  Sense.     An  Allegory. . 

18mo.    London  :  John  Ollivier. 

Although  this  volume  is  written  in  a  form  and  style  of  language 
somewhat  obsolete,  and  tit  ^P^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  inflation,  it  is  worthy  of 
perusal.  It  is  the  product  of  one  who  has  investigated  the  condi- 
tion of  modem  society,  and  who  deeply  S3rmpathises  with  those  suffer- 
ing from  the  multitudinous  and  monstrous  wrongs  and  miseries  that 
almost  induce  a  crusade  against  what  is  termed  civilisation.  It  is 
appalling  to  consider  the  amount  of  agony  of  spirit  and  misery  of  body 
that  is  suffered  even  "  in  our  free  and  happy  country."  A  yearly  col- 
lection of  the  coroners'  inquests  alone,  would  produce  such  a  volume  of 
horrors  as  must  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  most  sensual,  and  even 
operate  on  the  indurated  feelings  of  the  sturdiest  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith  and  the  political  economists. 

The  Allegory  consists  of  the  visits  of  an  angel  in  search  of  Christi- 
anity amongst  the  dwellings  of  civilisation,  whence  an  opportunity  is 
taken  to  show  how  utterly  the  divine  spirit  of  religion  fs  banished  from 
modem  society.  So  far  we  can  well  go  with  the  author  ;  but  if  indi- 
vidual religion  is  the  only  purifying  cure  for  social  evils,  what  is  to 
become  of  those  who  cannot  believe  ?  Or  again,  if  all  our  evils  arise 
from  a  want  of  proper  religion,  what  is  to  bring  about  that  blissful  uni- 
formity, which,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  innumerable  bulls  issued  by 
the  popes  in  their  most  dominant  days,  never  existed  for  a  single  month. 
We  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  little  work  is  the  product  of  an 
amiable  enthusiast,  who  considers  things  as  they  should  be,  with  too 
little  reference  to  what  they  are.  It  breathes  a  strong  Young  England 
odour  in  every  page,  in  its  tendency  towards  and  indeed  advocacy  of  a 
patemal  government,  guided  and  informed  by  Christian  philanthropy; 
but  this  is  a  system  which  has  singularly  failed,  sometimes  in  its  insuf- 
ficiency to  support  itself,  but  more  frequently  from  its  being  a  machine 
to  gratify  the  worst  vices  of  the  vilest  governors.  It  has  never  been 
advocated  in  England  since  the  days  of  ^^our  most  Christian  King'* 
Charles  the  Second,  and  his  short-reigned  brother,  '^ James  the  Second,'^ 
when  every  virtue  was  outraged,  ana  every  vice  that  bloodthirstiness, 
lust,  and  ayarice  could  suggest  was  perpetrated.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  these  vices  formed  no  part  of  the  theory,  for  it  is  not  in  theories 
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bat  in  tiMST  Mfidii  that  ilie  fe«ple  ave  iBteiM^  These- ava  ontain 
qaotstioBs  from  the  TMety  tmd  S^l,  whidi  irould  seem  to  «aik  the 
particakr  creed  tiist  is  to  regenerate  aocieijr  as  the  Beman  Oi^olic. 
Now  to  seek  toTerive  a  Mth.  in  what  has  hithecto  s^aU j^died  is  a 
notion  that  sapremrs  toomiBeh  of  the  fieuiatto,  and  too  little  of  the  |^o- 
sopher  for  us*  The  old  cant  of  ^'  power  for  the  lew  to  be  held  lor  the 
good  of  the  mimy,"  is  a  doctiine  so  contradicted  in  practice  aeo(»dii^ 
to  the  history  of  the  whole  world,  that  we  so^aect  a  newper  ^Mdes  A 
fanaticism  mnst  be  broached  to  catch  any  influential  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent or  future  generations.  That  the  present  state  of  society  is  produc- 
tive of  great  and  distressing  evils  we  freely  confess,  but  we  do  not 
think  a  retnm  to  barbarism  is  the  way  to  cure  them,  and  of  all  species 
of  barbarism  we  believe  priestcraft  and  kingcraft  to  be  the  most  inju- 
rious. Tliey  m%ht  be  neeetsary  evils  in  the  progreas  of  society,  but 
Oiey  were  and  are  almys  evils,  and  whiib  comaum  sense  reoiains  a 
-portion  of  hanan  Batnre,  and  the  moral  sense  is  not  utterly  d^aravod, 
we  have  evety  iaiUi  tiuit  wodetv  will  cast  the  slough  of  her  disease,  and 
that  indeed  it  is  at  pment  workmg  and  writhing  in  a  state  of  tiansition 
to  healtii.  &ich  netiims  as  this  mtle  woric  and  oUier  amiable  authoes 
pronmlgate,  seem  to  ns  like  the  injudicious  kindness  oftentimes  ex^^ 
cised  towards  the  sick,  by  which  sweet  condiments  are  administered 
instead  of  wholesome  bitters  ;  nostrums  to  lull  not  cure  the  patient 
The  Appendix  contains  fnroofs  of  the  dreadfully  disorganised  state  we 
are  in,  and  the  vile  morals  that  still  influence  our  goveinors  as  legacds 
war  and  political  morality. 


THiB3nr-8ix  KoMCOBVOKMiBT  ScmNBTs.    By  A  Youifo  Englandes.    l&ooo. 

London  :  Aylott  &  Jones. 

This  work  it  by  a  professed  Young  Englander,  but  one  of  a  difSsrent 
shade  of  creed  to  that  which  is  generally  supposed  to  inspire  the  anse 
of  this  new  poHdod  Met.  This  is  an  Evangelical  Young  Englander, 
and  in  donl^  whether  &»  Roman  Catholic  Young  Englander  will  not 
consider  the  aasasiption  of  his  party  name  as  an  usurpatioiB.  In  the 
previous  waA.  ("Heathendom  and  Christendom,  an  Allegoiy,")  we 
have  lamentati<His  l^iat  the  "  Te  Deum  no  longer  rolls  in  y^ik  of  har- 
monious thunder  al<H^  the  lofty  aisles,  and  swells  through  the  h^ 
arched  portals;"  &e  pces^it  *^  Young  Englander"  commeiKes  in  iSie 
foUowing  atotpt  strain :-» 

*'  With  stealthy  mien  the  Babylomsh  whore, 
Qad  in  rich  garments,  treasure  in  her  hand^ 
As  supeanrtiti(m  l^ick^is  o'er  the  land, 
Comes  n*om  her  lengthened  banishment  once  move. 

Up<m  high  ^daces  she  begins  to  stand, 
Jl»  ^  was  wont  to  do  in  days  <^  yore.*' 
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In  tile  one  'tmrk  we  have^okgistic  limp^odiat  to. Hampden  and  Pym; 
in  the  otber,  tiy  reisarks  that  fihip  money  m^as  a  l^^sing,  and  the 
exdte  and  enstom  dntlet  a  catne  to  the  po^. 

As  we  haTe  fottnd  two  ^^Toang  En^anders ''  so  viralentlj  opposed 
to  each  other,  let  ns  hope  there  may  be  a  third  set,  who,  wUhoat 
fanaticism  for  old  fantastic  forms,  and  with  a  £rmer  and  hidier  spirit, 
work  €9iei^ticaliy  for  ^be  promnlgation  of  that  sprit  of  universal 
justaee,  which,  hy  a  wiser  distribntien  of  the  goods  and  blessings  of  the 
earth,  will  produce  a  state  of  society  accordant  with  the  nature  of  man, 
and  1^  position  he  hoMs  in  creation. 

With  respect  to  the  lit^^ty  merits  of  these  thirtynnx  sonnets,  we 
eannot  say  uiey  are  in  general  above  the  average  of  those  produced  by 
students  acquainted  with  great  writers,  whose  formula  can  be  acquired, 
but  whose  powers  no  art  can  attain.  It  is  strange  that  such  perpetual 
reliance  should  be  placed  ^  a  form  of  versification,  and  that  so  many 
should  suppose  the  mannar  and  not  the  matt^  is  what  kindles  the 
jspirit  of  the  reader.  Theve  are,  however,  occasional  gleams  of  poetry, 
and  we  may  cite  the  Sonnet  on  *'  A  Ramble  upon  the  Chil terns,"  \^re 
a  fine  power  of  personification  is  shown  in  the  lines— 

^*  Rapt  in  the  quiet  which  lone  eve  distils 
0*er  the  far  Jandscape,  gtimmering  twilight  fills 
With  soft^ied  radiance,  shadowy,  dusky,  grey, 
The  pensive  eyes  of  slow  departing  day** 

For  a  gentleman  possessing  so  much  Christianity  there  is,  however,  a 
strange  inclination  towards  battle  and  blood-shedding. 


PoBMS  Aim  Ballads.    By  John  Purchas,  B  A.  of  Chrisfs  Gdlege, 
Cambridge.     Medium  8yo.    Loiidon  :  W.  Smith. 

In  1839,  we  remember  a  volume  of  much  greater  bulk  than  the 
present  being  sent  to  us,  contsaning  ^^  a  Comedy  and  Afisoellaneous 
Foems,  by  Jdm  Purchas,  a  Rugbaean,"  in  which  were  indications  of 
a  pure  taste  and  a  power  of  versification,  joined  with  a  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  iemperament.  The  "  Rustean"  has  now  duly  progressed 
to  a  "  Cambridgian ;"  and  as  he  has  grown  older  he  has  grown  wiser. 
He  now  publishes  a  very  carefully-selected  number  of  his  verses  in  an 
unassuminff  ediape,  and  seeks  an  extended  popularity  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Smith's  popular  form,  giving  much  less  in  quantity, 
but  much  more  in  quality,  for  one  diilling,  than  be  did  before  for  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  present  ''  FH^^ois  and  Ballads"  consist  of 
twenty-tJiree  pieces,  all  pleasing  and  carefully  executed.  The  writings 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning  have  evidently  moulded,  probably  uncon- 
sciously,  the  form  and  tone  of  his  compositions.  There  is  a  similarity 
of  style  and  manner  to  these  true  poets,  without  anything  Hke  servile 
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imitation,  and  also,  happily  for  the  reader,  without  any  of  that  deca- 
dence into  folly  which  too  often  characterises  the  followers  of  this  class 
of  poetry.  He  is  simple  and  unconstrained,  without  flatness  or  affecta- 
tion, and  sustains  his  flight,  low  and  short,  as  it  must  he  pronounced, 
with  a  firm  and  continuous  spirit.  After  reading  every  poem,  we  do 
not  know  that  we  can  rank  him  amongst  the  true  poets.  They  are  all 
interesting,  and  are  all  marked  with  purity  of  taste  and  vigour  of 
thought  and  feeling,  hut  we  doubt  if  they  have  in  them  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  "  faculty  divine."  "  The  Poetess,"  and  "  The  Old  Man's 
Young  Wife,"  come  nearest  to  the  standard  he  himself  looks  to  ;  but 
we  nowhere  find  breaking  through  the  refined  and  "well  turned  lines," 
the  gleams  of  mingled  imagery  and  feeling  which  form  "  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  god" — nothing  like  what  he  himself  incorporates  from 
Tennyson. 

^*  And  much  I  mused  on  legends  (^unt  and  old, 
Which  whilom  won  the  hearts  of  all  on  earth 
Towards  their  brightness,  even  asjlame  draws  air  ;  * 

^  But  had  their  being  in  the  heart  of  man, 

As  air  is  the  life  of  flame—" 

In  the  present  dearth,  however,  of  any  grand  manifestations  of 
poetry,  and  in  the  abundance  of  mawkish  imitation  and  sentimentality, 
we  welcome  Mr.  Purchas,  and  wish  him  well  on  his  pilgrimage. 


The  Use  of  the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind.     By  George 

Moore,  M.D.    Longman. 

We  feel  a  prepossession  that  in  mingling  together,  or,  in  fact,  attempt- 
ing to  define  what  cannot  be  clearly  and  definitely  shown  to  be  incon- 
trovertible, we  act  in  opposition  to  the  wisest  policy.  We  know  that 
the  body  is  subservient  to  the  will ;  we  know  that  the  nervous  system 
is  the  vehicle  of  sensation  ;  but  beyond  this  we  are  in  utter  darkness. 
We  cannot  discover  how  miiid  acts  upon  matter  unless  we  can  make  it 
visible  or  tangible  in  some  form,  unless  we  know  its  nature.  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  instrument  and  its  workmanship,  but  of  the  moving 
power  we  know  nothing.  Thephysical  and  spiritual  wodds  may  be  in 
perpetual  connexion,  but  the  oto  partakes  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  the 
other.  Here  then  lies  the  difficulty  in  a  work  like  the  present,  for 
what  is  truly  demonstrated  is  mingled  with  conjecture  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  become  confounded  together.  The  interpretation  put 
upon  the  known  and  visible  results  of  the  existing  system  which  it 
pleased  the  Supreme  Being  to  establish  in  the  mental  and  material  world, 
rather  in  accordance  with  this  imaginative  speculation  or  predisposition 
than  any  valid  deductions  from  premises  acknowledged  and  established, 
casts  over  the  whole  an  air  of  uncertainty  not  all  calculated  to  promote 
the  ends  of  truth. 
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There  is  much  good  writing  and  interesting  reflection  in  this  work ; 
it  shows,  too,  that  the  author  is   endowed  with  scfund  professional 
knowledge,  hut  there  are  many  things  to  which  it  is  diflficult  to  yield 
approval.    The  hlending  together  religious  and  scientific  topics,  until 
one  seems  lost  in  the  other,  is  not  agreeable  to  good  taste,  many  of  the 
inferences  are  untenable,  and  we  feel  on  the  perusal  how  much  more 
desirable  it  is  that  we  should  see  everything  under  its  proper  aspect. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  assume  a  great  many  things  which  may  be 
justly  questioned,  particularly  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  arising  out  of 
an  incongruity  inevitable  in  a  work  upon  the  present  plan.    That  the 
autlior  is  imaginative  and  partial  in  some  respect  to  the  fanciful,  is 
plain  from  his  allusions  in  regard  to  mesmerism  and  to  phrenology, 
qualified  indeed,  but  suflScient  to  show  how  the  inclination  points. 
This  tendency  will  recommend  this  book  to  the  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  judge  from  first  impressions.     We  should  be  in^ined  to 
think  it  would  have  an  extensive  circulation  if  oidy  on  this  account, 
knowing  that  it  is  the  way  of  the  many  to  take  their  notions  from 
impressions.     There  is  good  writing  and  much  knowledge  of  his  subject 
displayed  by  the  author.    He  seems  penetrated  with  a  true  sense*of 
religion  in  his  own  view  of  that  great  solace  of  humanity,  and  we  doubt 
not  he  is  in  earnest  in  all  he  says.    His  work  is  wrought  out  of  the 
truism  universally  acknowledged,  that  mind  influences  body,  although 
he  does  not  inform  us,  on  the  other  hand>  to  what  extent  the  body  influ- 
ences mind,  nor  to  what  an  amazing  degree  the  reciprocal  action  is 
undoubtedly  carried,  nor  how  far  ))ody  and  mind  may  neutralise  each 
other.    Some  of  the  chapters  are  highly  interesting,  the  style  being 
uniformly  that  of  a  schdar,  the  intention  evidently  good,  the  work 
calculated  to  dispose  to  reflection  every  thinking  mind ;  yet  are  we  of 
opinion,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  there  is  a  want  of  demon- 
stration and  an  indefiniteness  perhaps  inseparable  from  such  an  under- 
taking, and  ingrained  in  the  complex  nature  of  a  subject  which  it  is  no 
doubt  a  merit  to  have  treated  so  well.    There  are  indeed  some  strong 
facts  deducible  by  analogies  which  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Moore.    He  is 
particularly  just  when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  love  and  kindness  in 
stirring  the  soul  to  strong  and  enduring  effort ;  that  the  rod  does  not 
impart  principles  like  gentle  truth.   The  Brougham-sustained  workhouse 
system — we  believe  his  lordship  is  the  most  staunch  advocate  of  all 
objectionable  things  belonging  to  it — ^is  deeply  involved  in  the  quotation 
with  which  we  must  conclude.    It  is  only  one  of  many  cases,  we  have 
no  doubt,  occurring  often  under  a  system  where  profligacy  and  virtue 
are  placed  in  an  equal  companionship.    Imagine  a  brother  and  sister 
bom  of  better  times  left  orphans,  "  with  none  to  love  but  each  other, 
and  then  singly  exposed  to  the  ruflianism  of  matured  vice  in  every  form 
which  the  crowded  union  house  can  afford,  naturally  learning  to  hate 
all  that  cold  kind  of  charity  which  they  witness  ;  and  usually  finding 
thieves  and  prostitues  with  more  heart,  and,  perhaps,  less  hj^crisy 
than  their  public  guardians,  they  are  readily  won  to  side  with  those 
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outcaats  agaiiut  their  better  knowlectpe,  and  every  now  aad  then  »to- 
msh  HA  by  precoekms.fMts  of  haidy  Ticionsness.'*  Thm  it  ie  thai  'widle 
erecting  penitentiariei  for  cnmia^ds  ^  one  hand,  we  nultiply  imistes 
for  them  with  the  other.  Under  what  head  in  the  category  o£.<mt 
nnm^ona  hypooifiiea  i^old  this  ghuring  msschief  range  1 


PROGftEieMic  BY  AvTkQotsjtMf  &  Theory  inTolving  Coottderatois  toud^oig, 
^  pzeeent  Position,  Duties^  and  Destiny  of  Great  Britaia.  By  LorS 
linoBay.    Morray. 

Wb  hare  here  a  yeiy  imaginatiTe  theory  isdeed;  but  the  he«t 
atteiapt  to  loek  into  the  fatinre  is  like  loddng  down  a  dark  well^  wbkh 
may  contain  treasure  or  mephitic  air,  both  equally  foeysond  the  power  of 
visKm.  Lord  Lindsay  imagines  that  he  has  d&ooTered,  in  this  his  theory 
of  *'  Profession  by  Antagonism,"  a  soimd  principle  in  whidi  slumbeis 
in  embryo  the  future  destiny  of  his  country.  His  lorddiip  states  that 
he  baa  a  conviction  of  its  general  oerreetnessy  though  it  may  conltBi 
sedte  inaccuracies.  He  contends  that  the  forward  movement  produced 
by  antagonism  is  a  general  law  (d  the  moral  goversment  of  Qod,  in  the 
indtvihiual  and  universal  m^n^  as  weU  as  in  c^her  orders  of  re^onnble 
beings*  He  proceeds  to  make  his  ideas  good  by  a  diagram  or  chart, 
serving  as  a  frontispiece,  which  must  be  seen  to  l>e  comps^ended,  and 
1^  showing  the  of^nent  pdaeiples  in  ihd  indtvidnal  man,  introduced 
by  the  fall  and  the  events  that  more  imme«6at«iy  sneeeaded  it  He 
then  proceeds  to  that  analytts  of  human  nature,  which  it  is  the  end  el 
the  book  more  imBsediaieiy  to  develop.  The  universal  maa  re^resemU^ 
hmnafi  nature  in  the  aggrpjgafce  from  childhood  to  maturity^  The  wol^Id 
is  divided  into  three  grani  dispensatioiifi,  which  are  explained  in  tm. 
histevieal  narrative  relative  to  many  na^ona-  ol  aadent  times.  Things 
go  by  antagonism»'-»God  ift  uni^hr  sod  also  mAtiidicityt^We  are  sb3mhI 
by  works^  but  also  by  faithr— Catholicism  and  OMmcdiy  are  the  aSitpsmg, 
of  imagination,  protestantism  and  demoeni^  trace  their  genealogy  from 
reascm.  In  Eni^ish  politics,  ki  eocample,  there  are  the  Normal  Todea^ 
and  Sa3um  Wl^,  the  one  high  ohnrd^,  escpresiing  themselves  in  high 
church  latinised  English,  ih»  ether  in  low^  are  antagonists ;  the  one 
congregating  in  the  counUy,  the  other  in  towns*  In  this  way  his  hxrd-^ 
ship  sees  two  contoMUng  ^ments  ul  all  sublunary  things.  8igna  of 
coimicts  he  observes  ^preaching  upon  thia  principle-^but  we  must 
refer  to  the  bo^  itself  for  a  full  statement  of  a  theory  possessed  of  *^ 
good  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  exhibiting  in  our  opinion  more  learmng  and 
thinking  on  the  pMrt  of  the  noble  author  than  of  sonnd  philosi^j*  la 
all  ev^ts>  if  his  lordship's  theory  be  hut  a  crotchet,  ii  displays 
and  labour  deserving  an  attentive  perusal,  and  shows  (mi  lie  ia  in 
habii  of  reflecting  upon  events,  which  seem  not  only  in  his  own  opinion, 
bat:  in  that  of  many  others^  to  be  progressing  towards  a  terminaliaii 
thai  ha&a  conjecture. 
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Fever  phtsiolooicallt  considkred  ;  Constbebatioivs  <m  Yeliow  Feter 
Typhus  Fbvsb,  Plaque,  Crolbra,  anb  Sea  Stvvrr,  Ac  By  Davii> 
Mc  ComnBLL  Bged,  Esq.    Qtori^l. 

The  present  work  is  designed,  its  profesnonal  author  tells  ns,  ta 
acconnt  to  his  own  satisfaction  for  the  phenomena  of  £sTer,  and  to  settle 
with  himself  its  proper  mode  of  treatment.  Undoubtedly  the  informa- 
tion acquired  upon  Uie  spot  where  the  diseases  treated  of  are  oecurrin|^ 
gives  an  oyerwhelming  advantage  in  writing  upon  them,  and  this  we 
were  naturally  led  to  expect  from  the  present  work;  but  we- cannot  say 
we  find  anything  very  novel  unfolded  in  its  pafles.  'Aie  class  of  dkorders 
the  author  notices  he  deems  dependent  on  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood,  and  recommends  medicines  which  have  a  tendency  to  counteract 
that  state.  Bleeding  he  thinks  in  general  of  veiy  questionable  use ; 
but  there  is  no  actual  proof  given  of  any  decided  advantage  in  the 
treatment  recommended  by  well- vouched  cases^  in  which,  out  of  a  given 
number,  more  than^the  customary  ratio  of  restorations  were  effected* 


A  PaicucAL  Manual  of  Elocution  ;  embracing  Voice  and  Gestiae* 
Deaisied  £or  Schools,  Academies^  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  for  Private 
Teadbers.    By  Mer&it  Caldwell,  AM^  Philadelphia.   Soreis  and  BalL 

This  is  an  American  publication,  in  which  nmdi  ]nins  have  been 
Uiein,  to  meet  the  object  intended.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  prao- 
tici^  knowledge.  The  directioi»  respecting  the  oosduct  of  the  voice 
are. good,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  ef  their  efficiency  whese 
thA  is  natural  aptitude.  There  are  neat  wood  illnstniti(^  ef  the 
most  advantageous  attitudes  for  a  speaker,  and  the  reverse;  while 
cadence  is  e^lained  by  a  scale  res^nblinff  that  of  music.  The  work  is 
ingenious  and  useful,  but  the  continued  advanoe  of  the  natural  over  the 
artificial  style  renders  some  portion  of  it  wagaQaoa». 


Lbixebs  fbox  Madras.    By  A  Ladt.    Muxray^s  Home  and  Colonial 

Library,    ytamy. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  work,  written  with  gnat  ease,  full  of  vivacity^ . 
and  so  fax  from  being  censurable  for  a  "  colloquial  familiarity  of  style^" 
as  the  introduction  would  seem  to  imply,  that  this  very  style  eonati- 
tutes  a  great  part  of  the  charm  felt  upon  its  perusal.  These  letters  are 
written  by  a  voung  nuurried  lady,  who  aocompanied  her  husbaad  t* 
Madias  se v^nal  years  ago.  She  evidently  possesses  ooaaideiable  power 
in  catching  those  salient  points  observable  in  manners,  which  her  new 
locality  among  a  strange^  people  furnished  in  abundance.  She  depicts 
life  accurately,  while  uie  hannless  humour  of  her  descriptions  renders 
them  exceedingly  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  reader* 
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Her  husband  was  employed  in  a  judicial  capacity,  first  at  Rajamundry^ 
from  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Chittoor. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  lady  writer  of  these  letters  is  like 
lady  residents  in  general  who  are  domiciled  in  India.  She  enters  upon 
her  duties^  evidently  with  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  her  position. 
She  is  no  exclusive  in  faith  or  sociality.  She  is  evidently  a  good  and 
accomplished  mother,  and,  premising  these  things,  her  heartiness  of 
spirit  m  her  descriptions  and  the  pla3^1ness  of  her  humour  rest  upon  a 
solid  basis  of  sound  good  qualities.  She  describes  admirably ;  her  hits 
at  her  countrymen's  foibles,  and  her  laughable  descriptions  of  native 
manner,  chime  in  well  with  the  care  she  displays  about  the  welfare  of 
the  native  schools,  and  the  interest  she  takes  in  the  reading  rooms 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  She  is  a  naturalist  too,  and 
improved  her  opportunities  for  collecting  while  in  the  land  of  the  sun. 
Her  description  of  a  return  visit  paid  to  one  of  the  country  rajahs  is 
excellent.  From  the  nature  of  the  music  which  accompanied  him,  she 
gave  him  the  name  of  "  Penny  Whistle."  On  arriving  at  his  town  she 
describes  the  musical  instruments,  dancing-girls,  and  the  whole  scene 
of  her  reception,  as  too  absurd  for  gravity.  On  entering  the  palace  court, 
a  very  fine  elephant  made  his  salaam  to  them,  side  by  side  with  a 
wooden  rocking-horse  ;  the  court  was  filled  with  ra^ed  retainers  and 
fifty  dancing-girls,  ^^  all  bobbing  and  bowing,  salaaming  and  anticking, 
nineteen  to  the  dozen."  The  grotesque  habitation  is  well  described, 
and  "  Penny  Whistle's"  collection  of  pictures,  in  reality  only  coloured 
prints  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Then  all  "  Penny  Whistle"  did  to  entertain 
his  guests,  and  the  person  of  his  immense,  feather-bed,  sphinx-faced 
wife,  so  finely  dressed,  are  well  hit  off.  But  it  must  not  be  imagi^d 
that  the  (Juscriptions  are  all  of  a  playful  character.  There  are  suft- 
ments  respecting  education,  the  missionaries,  and  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious instruction  full  of  starting  sense.  The  sentiments  of  the  people 
upon  topics  connected  with  their  own  or  their  christian  faith,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  see  it,  statements  of  the  heavy  and  grievous  taxation  of  the 
natives,  a  feast  for  five  hundred  of  whgm  which  she  gave  them  in  rice 
from  charity,  cost  but  a  guinea  and  half. 

The  insipidity  of  much  of  Indian  life  is  shown  up,  as  well  as  the 
rapid  character  of  conversation  in  general  in  that  emaciating  climate. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  social  life  of  India  has  its  bright  side. 
Speaking  of  one  place  she  observed  that  the  ladies  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  European  regiments  never  become  "Indianized"  in 
manners  but  show  tnemselves  exceedingly  active  and  useful,  keeping 
up  schools  for  the  soldier's  children,  and  rendering  themselves  real 
blessings  to  this  poor  countrywoman.  But  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  one  good  opinion  of  the  letters  of  this  lively  and  accomplished 
writer. 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD^S 

SHILLING    MAGAZINE 
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BY  THE  EDITOR* 


CHAPTER  XXXit 

*'  What  is  it  you  look  at  so  earnestly  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilton  : 
and  Olarissa,  with  a  flushed  cheeky  placed  the  miniature  in 
her  bosom.  Snipeton  had  just  quitted  the  house — for  we  must 
take  back  the  reader  to  that  point  of  time — and  Clarissa  sat,  with 
her  heart  in  her  eyes,  gazing  at  the  youthful  features  of  her 
father.  As  she  looked,  with  fond  curiosity  comparing  those 
features,  in  their  early  bloom  and  strength,  tempered  with  gentle 
frankness  ;  as  she  gazed  upon  their  manly,  loving  openness,  and, 
with  her  memory,  evoked  that  melancholy,  care-worn  face,  that, 
smiling  on  nought  beside,  would  always  smile  on  her,  she  felt — 
she  shuddered — ^but  still  she  felt  anger,  bitterness  towards  her 
mother.  Her  eye,  reading  that  face,  could  see  where  pain  had 
given  a  sharper  edge  to  time  ;  could  see  where,  in  the  living  face, 
care  had  doubled  the  work  of  years.  Siu'ely,  she  thought,  so  fair 
a  morning  promised  a  fairer  night.  That  glad  and  happy  day 
should  have  closed  with  a  golden  sunset,  touching  with  solemn 
happiness  all  it  shone  upon,  as  slowly  £rom  the  earth  it  passed  in 
glory.  These  were  the  daughter's  thoughts  as  she  heard  her 
mother's  voice.  A  momentary  resentoent  glowed  in  her  cheek- 
darkened  her  eyes. 

**  Clarissa !  " 

"  It  is  nothing — a — ^a  present  from  Mr.  Snipeton— from  my  hua- 
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band,"  said  Clarissa  coldly.  Her  motlier  took  her  hand  between  her 
own.  AflPectionatelj  pressing  it,  and  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness 
beaming  in  her  face — the  only  look  hypocrisy  could  never  yet 
assume — she  said,  **It  is  well,  Clarissa — very  well.  It  makes  me 
happy,  deeply  happy,  to  hear  you.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time 
you  have  said  'husband.*  " 

**  Is  it  so  ?  I  cannot  tell.  The  word  escaped  me.  Yet  I— d 
— ^must  learn  to  speak  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  Clarissa.  Make  it'^he  music  of  your  life  !  Think 
it  a  charm  that,  when  pronounced,  makes  all  earth's  evils  less — 
doubling  its  blessings.  A  word  that  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  joy  ;* 
a  strength  ;  a  faith  in  human  existence.  A  word  that  may  clothe 
beggary  itself  with  content,  and  make  a  hut  a  temple.  You  may 
still  pronounce  it.  Oh,  never,  never  may  you  know  what  agony  it 
is  to  forego  that  word.  The  living  makes  it  a  blessing  ;  and  the 
dead  sanctifies  and  hallows  it." 

Clarissa  felt  conscience-smitten,  stung  with  remorse.  All  heed- 
lessly, cruelly,  she  had  arraigned  her  mother  ;  thoughtless  of  the 
daily  misery  that  wore  her ;  regardless  of  the  penitence  that 
corroded  and  consimied  her.  **  Forgive  me,"  she  said  :  **  forgivje 
me,  mother.  I  will  lay  this  lesson  to  my  heart.  I  will  learn 
to  speak  the  word.     You  shall  stiU  teach  me  its  sustaining  sweet- 


ness." 


**  A  most  unfit  teacher  ;  most  unfit,"  said  the  mother,  with  an 
appealing  look  of  anguish.  "  Your  own  heart  will  best  instruct 
you."  And  then,  with  resolute  calmness,  she  asked:  '*  What  is 
this  present  ?  ** 

"  You  shall  not  know  to-day ;  by-and-by,  mother.  And  I 
have  a  present,  too,  for  you,"  said  Clarissa ;  and  she  looked  so 
light,  so  happy,  that  her  mother  for  the  first  time  dared  to  hope. 
Did  the  young  victim  feel  at  length  the  wife  ?  Would-  that  seem- 
ing life-long  sorrow  pasa  away,  and  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  break 
in  that  clouded  face  ? 

**  I  will  be  patient,  child  ;  nay,  I  will  promise  what  you  will,  I 
feel  so  grateful  that  I  see  you  thus  cheerful — hs^py.  Shall  I  not 
say  happy,  Clarissa.?'* 

**  Oh  yes  ;  very  happy,'*  answered  the  wife  ;  and  a  suddc^ 
pang  of  heart  punished  the  treason  of  the  lips.  **  But  I  must  not 
be  idle  to-day,  I  have  so  much  to  do.**  And  Clarissa  seated  her- 
self at  her  work  ;  and  the  mother  silently  occupied  herself.  And 
BO,  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  scarce  a  word  was  spoken.     At 
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length  Dorothy  Vale,  with  noiseless  step  and  folded  arms,  stood  in 
the  room. 

**  They  he  come,"  said  Dorothy,  with  unmoved  face,  ruhbing 
her  arms. 

**  Who  are  come  ?  **  asked  Clarissa. 

"  Why,  Becky  he  come,  and  a  man  with  her,"  answered 
Dorothy  ;  and — it  was  strange — hut  her  voice  seemed  to  creak 
with  suppressed  anger. 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Clarissa  ;  "  tell  the  girl  to  come  to  me 
— directly,  Dorothy." 

Dorothy  stood,  ruhhing  her  with^ed  arms  with  renewed  pur- 
pose. Her  brow  wrinkled,  and  her  grey,  cold  eyes  gleamed, 
like  sharp  points,  in  her  head  ;  then  she  laughed.  **  She  was 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  to  be  put  over  my  head  !  Well, 
it 's  a  world  !  The  workhouse  ;  and  put  over  my  head  !  "  Thus 
muttering,  she  left  the  room.  In  a  moment,  Becky — ^possessed 
with  delight,  swimming  in  a  sea  of  happiness — was  curtseying 
before  her  new  mistress.  Now,  were  we  not  assured,  past  all 
error,  that  it  was  the  same  country  wench  that  half  laughed  at, 
half  listened  to,  the  flatteries  of  the  deceitful  Gum,  we  should  deny 
her  identity  with  that  radiant  piece  of  flesh  and  blood,  that,  glowing 
with  felicity,  bobbed  and  continually  bobbed  before  Mrs.  Snipeton. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  subtle  power  of  refinement  in  happiness  ;  a 
something  elevating,  purifying  in  that  expansion  of  the  heart. 
Sudden  bliss  invests  with  sudden  grace  ;  and  gives  to  homeliness 
itself  a  look  of  sweetness.  The  soul,  for  a  brief  time,  flashes  forth 
with  brighter  light ;  asserting  itself — as  human  pride  is  sometimes 
apt  to  think — in  the  vulgarest,  oddest  sort  of  people.  And  so  it 
was  with  Becky.  To  be  sure,  all  the  way  from  St.  Mary  Axe — 
hanging,  and  sometimes  at  puddles  and  crossings,  with  all  her 
weight  on  the  arin  of  St.  Giles,  she  had  felt  the  refining  process 
hinted  at  above.  St.  Giles  had  talked  on  what  he  thought 
indifferent  matters  ;  but  the  weather,  the  shops,  the  passers-by — 
whatever  his  silver  tongue  dwelt  upon — became  objects  of  the 
dearest  interest  to  the  hungry  listener  ;  who  now  laughed,  she 
knew  not  why,  from  her  over-brimming  heart ;  and  now  had  much 
ado  to  check  her  tears,  that — she  knew  it — ^had  risen  to  her  eyes, 
and  threatened  to  flow.  She  walked  in  a  region  of  dreams  ;  and 
intoxicating  music  broke  at  every  footstep.  Could  it  be  true — 
could  it  be  real — that  that  wayfaring,  wretched  man  ;  that  unhappy 
creature,  with  all  the  world  hooting  at  him>  chaaiirg  him  to  destruc- 
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tion,  like  a  rabid  cur,  that  vagabond,  to  a  suspicious  world,  dyed 
in  murderous  blood,  was  the  trim,  handsome — to  her,  how  beau- 
tiful ! — ^young  fellow  walking  at  her  side  ;  and  now  and  then 
smiling  so  kindly  upon  her  that  her  heart  seemed  to  grow  too  big 
with  the  blessing  ?  And  oh — extravagant  excess  of  happiness ! — 
he  was  to  be  her  fellow-servant  !  He  would  dwell  under  the 
same  roof  with  her  !  Now  she  was  steeped  in  bliss  ;  and  now, 
a  shadow  fell  upon  her.  Yes  :  it  could  not  be.  The  happiness 
was  too  full ;  all  too  complete  to  endure. 

And  yet  the  bliss  continued — nay,  increased.  Mrs.  Snipeton, 
that  creature  of  goodness  ;  that  angel  of  Becky's  morning  dreams 
— ^gave  smiling  welcome  to  her  new  handmaid  ;  greeted  her  with 
kindest  words  ;  and,  more  than  all,  looked  cordially  on  St.  Giles, 
who  could  not  remain  outside,  but  sidled  into  the  room  to  pay  his 
duty  to  his  handsome  mistress.  The  sweetness  with  which  she 
spoke  to  both  seemed  to  the  heart  of  Becky  to  unite  both.  The 
girl's  affection  for  St.  Giles — until  that  moment,  unknown  to  her  in 
its  strength — appeared  sanctioned  by  the  equal  smiles  of  her  lady. 

At  this  juncture,  a  new  visitor — ^with  a  confidence  which  he  was 
wont  to  wear,  as  though  it  mightily  became  him — entered  the 
room,  passing  before  the  slow  domestic,  leisurely  bent  upon  herald- 
ing his  coming.  Mr.  Crossbone  was  again  in  presence  of  his 
patient ;  again  had  his  finger  on  her  pulse  ;  again  looked  with 
professional  anxiety  in  Mrs.  Snipeton's  face;  as  though  his  only 
thought,  his  only  mission  in  this  world  was  to  continually  act  the 
part  of  her  heaUng  angel.  **  Better,  much  better,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Snipeton.  Yes  ;  we  shall  be  all  right,  now ;  very  soon  all  right. 
And  I  have  brought  you  the  best  medicine  in  the  world.  Bless 
^me  !  *' — and  Crossbone  stared  at  Becky — "the  little  wench  from 
the  Dog  and  Moon." 

"  Lamb  and  Star,  sir,**  said  Becky.      "  Wonder  you  Ve  forgot 
ihe  house,  sir  ;  wonder  you  *ve  forgot  Mrs.  Blick  and  all  the  babies." 

"I  think  it  was  the  Lamb  and  Star,"  said  Crossbone  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  apothecary  had  already  promised  him- 
self a  carriage  in  London,  can  we  wonder  that  he  should  have 
forgotten  the  precise  sign  ;  that  he  should  have  forgotten  the  poor 
children  (weeds  that  they  were)  who  owed  to  him  an  introduction 
into  this  over-peopled  world  ?  "  You  are  a  fortunate  young  woman, 
that  you  have  been  promoted  from  such  a  place  to  yoiu'  present 
service.  One  always  has  one's  doubts  of  the  lower  orders  ;  never- 
theless, I  hope  you'll  be  grateful."  And  the  apothecary  looked 
He  patron. 
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**I  hope  she  ool,**  said  Dorothy,  with  a  sneer;  and  as  she 
turned  from  the  room,  she  went  muttering  along — **  She  was  born 
in  the  workhouse,  and  to  be  put  over  my  head.*' 

**  I  have  great  faith  in  Becky  ;  she  '11  be  a  good,  a  prudent 
girl ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  may  go  now,  child,  to  Dorothy. 
Bear  with  her  temper  a  little,  and  soon  she'll  be  your  friend." 
And  with  this  encouragement,  Becl^y  left  her  mistress,  seek- 
ing the  kitchen,  hopeful  and  happy,  as  pilgrims  seek  a  shrine. 
In  a  moment  she  had  resolved  with  herself  to  be  a  wonder 
of  fidelity  and  patience.  And  then  for  Dorothy,  though  the 
girl  could  not  promise  herself  to  love  her  very  much,  nevertheless, 
she  determined  to  be  to  her  a  pattern  of  obedience.  **  She  may 
walk  over  me  if  she  likes,  and  I  won't  say  nothing,"  was  Becky's 
resolution  ;  should  Dorothy,  from  the  capriciousness  of  ill- 
temper,  resolve  upon  such  enjoyment ;  walking  over  people,  giving 
at  times,  it  must  be  owned,  a  strange  satisfaction  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  human  heart.  Now  Becky,  though  she  had  at  least  nine 
thousand  out  of  the  nine  thousand  and  three  good  qualities  that, 
according  to  the  calcidation  of  an  anonymous  philosopher,  fall, 
a  natural  dower,  to  the  lot  of  woman,  was  not  ordinarily  so  much 
distinguished  by  meekness  as  by  any  other  of  the  nameless  crowd 
of  good  gifts.  Ordinarily,  any  attempt  **  to  walk  over  her,"  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  the  stoutest  pedestrian ; 
but  Becky  was  mollified,  subdued.  Her  heart  was  newly  opened, 
and  gushed  with  tenderness.  She  felt  herself  soothed  to  any 
powers  of  endurance.  The  house  was  made  such  a  happy,  solemn 
place  tb  her  by  the  presence  of  St.  Giles.  He  would  live  there  : 
he  would  be  her  daily  sight ;  her  daily  music  ;  and  with  that 
thought,  all  the  world  might  walk  over  her,  and  she  would  not 
complain  the  value  of  a  single  word.  She  was  astonished  at  her 
own  determined  meekness  ;  she  could  never  have  believed  it. 
i<  '  **  And  Mr.  Snipeton — excellent  man  ! — ^has  hired  you  ?"  And 
Crossbone  looked  up  and  down  at  St.  Giles.  "  I  trust,  young 
man,  you'll  do  no  discredit  to  my  good  word.  It 's  a  risk,  a  great 
risk,  at  any  time  to  answer  for  folks  of  your  condition  ;  but  1 
have  ventured  for  the  sake  of — of  your  poor  father."  St.  Giles 
winced.  **  I  hope  you'll  show  yourself  worthy  of  that  honest 
man.  Though  he  was  one  of  the  weeds  of  the  world,  neverthe- 
less, I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I'd  have  trusted  him  with  untold 
gold.  So,  you  '11  be  sober  and  attentive  in  this  house  ;  study  the 
interests  of  your  master,  the  wishes  of  ^our  excellent  mistress  who 
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stands  before  you ;  and,  yes,  you  *11  also  continue  to  be  kind  to 
your  mother.  And  now,  you  'd  better  go  and  look  to  tbe  horse 
that  I  Ve  left  at  the  garden  gate.''  St.  Giles,  glad  of  the  dis- 
missal, hurried  from  the  room.  He  had  coloured  and  looked  con- 
fused, and  shifted  so  uneasily  where  he  stood,  that  he  feared  his 
mistress  might  note  his  awkwardness  ;  and  thus  suspect  him  for  the 
lies  of  the  apothecary — for  whom  St.  Giles,  in  the  liberality  of  his 
shamefacedness,  blushed  exceedingly.  Great,  however,  was  the 
serenity  of  Crossbone  on  all  such  occasions.  Indeed,  he  took  the 
same  pleasure  in  falsehood  as  an  epicure  receives  from  a  well- 
seasoned  dish.  He  looked  upon  lies  as  the  pepper,  the  spices  of 
daily  life  ;  they  gave  a  relish  to  what  would  otherwise  be  flat  and 
insipid.  Hence,  he  would  now  and  then  smack  his  lips  at  a 
bouncing  flam,  as  though  throughout  his  whole  moral  and  physical 
anatomy,  he  hugely  enjoyed  it :  flourished,  and  grew  fat  upon  it. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snipeton — Mrs.  Wilton,  with  your 
leave,  I  '11  talk  a  little  with  my  patient,"  and  Crossbone,  with  an 
imperious  smile,  waved  his  hand  towards  the  door.  Mrs.  Wilton 
stirred  not  from  her  sewing  ;  said  not  a  word  ;  but  looked  full  in 
the  face  of  her  daughter. 

*'  Oh  no  ;  certainly  not,"  said  Clarissa  ;  "  Mrs.  Wilton  has  had 
too  much  trouble  with  her  invalid,  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  further 
complaints ;  though,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Clarissa  significantly,  **I  fear 
'tis  your  anxiety  alone  that  makes  them  so  very — very  dangerous.*' 

*'  Ha  !  my  dear  madam.  You  are  not  aware  of  it — patients 
arn't  aware  of  it — perhaps  it  is  wisely  ordered  so — ^but  the  eye  of 
the  true  doctor  can  see,  madam — can  see." 

**  Pray  go  on,  sir,"  said  Clarissa ;  and,  Crossbone,  a  little 
puzzled,  needed  such  encouragement. 

«<  Why,  at  this  moment,  madam  '* — said  the  apothecary, 
suddenly  breaking  new  ground — **  at  this  moment,  were  you 
turned  to  glass,  'to  transparent  glass,  I  could  not  more  plainly 
observe  the  symptoms  that,  as  you  say,  I  exaggerate.  And  in 
fact,  to  the  true  physician,  the  human  anatomy  is  glass — nothing- 
but  glass  ;  though,  of  course,  we  must  not  to  the  timid  and 
delicate  reveal  every  disease  as  we  behold  it.  However,  I  have 
brought  with  me  the  most  certain  remedy.  Safe  and  speedy, 
I  assure  you." 

And  with  such  erudite  discourse  did  Crossbone  strive  to  enter- 
tain his  patient  ;  who  endured,  with  fullest  female  resignation,  the 
learning  of  the  doctor. 
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St.  Giles,  leaving  the  house,  hurried  through  the  garden  to 
take  charge  of  the  horse.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  he  saw  the 
animal  led  hy  a  man  down  the  road,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  house,  than  was  necessary  for  mere  exercise.  Immediately 
he  ran  off,  calling  to  the  fellow  who  led  the  animal ;  hut  the 
man,  although  he  slackened  his  pace,  never  turned  his  head  or 
answered  a  syllable.  *'  Hallo,  my  man !  '*  cried  St.  Giles, 
**  where  are  you  leading  that  ?  ** — and  then  he  paused  ;  for  Tom 
Blast  slowly  turned  himself  about,  and  letting  the  bridle  fall  in 
his  arms,  stared  at  the  speaker. 

**Why,  what's  the  matter,  mate?  I  *m  only  taking  care  o' 
the  gentleman's  horse  ;  jest  walking  him  that  he  mayn't  catch 
cold.  You  don't  think  I'd  steal  him,  do  you?"  asked  Blast, 
winking. 

**  What — ^what  brings  you  here  again.  Blast  ?  "  stammered  St. 
Giles,  scarce  knowing  what  he  said. 

**  What  brings  me  here  ?  Why,  bread  brings  me  here.  Bread 
o'  any  sort,  or  any  colour  ;  dry  bread  at  the  best  ;  for  I  can't  get 
it  buttered  like  some  folks.  Well,  it's  like  the  world.  No 
respect  for  old  age,  when  it  walks  arm  in  arm  with  want  ;  no 
honour  or  nothin'  o'  that  sort  paid  to  grey  hairs, — when  there's 
no  silver  in  the  pocket.  Well,  I  must  say  it — I  can't  help  it, 
tho'  it  goes  to  my  art  to  say  it, — but  the  sooner  I  'm  out  o'  this 
world  the  better,  for  I'm  sick  of  men.  Men  !  They're  wipers 
with  legs,"  and  the  inimitable  hypocrite  spoke  with  so  much 
passion,  so  muck  seeming  sincerity,  that  St.  Giles  was  for  a 
moment  confounded  hy  a  vague  sense  of  ingratitude  ;  for  a 
moment  he  ceased  to  remember  that  the  old  crime-grained  man 
b^ore  him  had  been  the  huckster  of  his -innocence,  his  liberty, 
— had  made  him  the  banned  creature  that  he  was,  breathing  a  life 
of  doubt  and  terror. 

**What  do  you  want?  What  will  satisfy  you?  "  asked  St. 
Giles  despairingly. 

**  Ha !  now  you  talk  with  some  comfort  in  your  woice*  What 
will  satisfy  me  ?  There  is  some  sense  in  that.  Now  you  remind 
me  of  a  little  boy  that  was  the  apples  of  my  eyes,  and  would  have 
been  the  very  likes  o'  you,  but — ^well,  I  won't  talk  of  that,  for  it 
always  makes  my  throat  burn,  and  makes  the  world  spin  round  me 
like  a  top.  I  don't  want  much.  No :  I  've  outlived  all  the  rubbish 
and  gingerbread  of  life,  and  care  for  nothing  but  the  simple  solids. 
It's  a  wonder,  young  nnin,  what  time  does  with  us.     How,  as  I 
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may  say,  it  puts  spectacles  to  our  eyes,  and  makes  us  look  into 
mill-stones.  What  will  satisfy  me  ?  Well,  I  do  think  I  could 
go  to  the  grave  decent  on  a  guinea  a  week." 

**  Very  likely  ;  I  should  think  so,''  said  St.  Giles. 

**  A  guinea  a- week,  paid  reglar  on  Saturdays.  For  reglarity 
douhles  the  sum.  I  might  ha'  saved  as  much  for  my  old  age, 
for  the  money  that's  heen  through  my  hands  in  my  time.  Only 
the  drawback  upon  thieving  is  this,  there's  nothing  certain 
in  it.  No  man,  let  him  he  as  steady  as  old  times,  no  man  as  is  a 
thief"— 

**Hush!  somebody  may  hear  you,"  cried  St.  Giles,  looking 
terrified  about  him. 

**  I'm  speakin'  of  a  man's  misfortun,  not  his  fault,"  cried  the 
immovable  Blast ;  '*  no  man  as  is  a  thief  can  lay  up  for  a  decent 
old  age.  Have  what  luck  we  will,  that's  where  the  honest  fellars 
get  the  better  on  us.  And  so  you  see,  instead  o'iiaving  nothin  to 
do  but  smoke  my  pipe  and  go  to  the  public-house,  I'm  obligated 
in  my  old  age  to  crawl  about  and  hold  horses,  and  do  anything  ; 
and  anything  is  always  the  worst  paid  work  a  man  can  take 
money  for.  Now,  with  a  guinea  a  week,  wouldn't  I  be  a  happy, 
quiet,  nice  old  gentleman !  Don't  you  think  it's  in  me,  eh,  young 
man  ?  " 

**  I  wish  you  had  it,"  said  St.  Giles.  "  I  wish  so  with  all  my 
heart.     But  give  me  the  bridle." 

**  By  no  means,"  said  Blast.  **  How  do  I  know  you  was  sent 
for  the  horse  ?     How  do  I  know  you  mightn't  want  to  steal  it?  " 

**  Steal  it !  "  cried  St.  Giles,  and  the  thought  of  th6  past  made 
him  quiver  with  indignation.     ' 

**  Why,  horses  are  stole,"  observed  Mr.  Blast,  with  the  serenity 
of  a  philosophical  demonstrator.  **  Look  here,  now  :  if  I  was  to 
give  up  this  horse,  what  hinders  you — I  don  t  say  you  would  do  it 
— ^but  what  hinders  you  from  taking  a  quiet  gallop  to  Smithfield, 
and  when  you  get  there,  selling  him  to  some  old  gentleman  and" — 

**  Silence  !  Devil !  beast !  "  exclaimed  St.  Giles,  raising  his 
fist  at  the  tormentor. 

**No,  no  ;  you  don't  mean  it," — said  Blast — "you  wouldn't 
hit  a  old  man  like  me,  I  know  you  wouldn't.  'Cause  if  you  was 
only  to  knock  me  down,  I  know  I  should  caU  out,  I  couldn't  help 
myself.  And  then,  somebody  might  come  up ;  p'raps  a  constable  ? 
and  then — oh !  I  *m  as  close  as  a  cockle  with  a  secret,  I  am,  when 
I  'm  not  put  upon,  but  when  my  blood  's  up, — ^bless  your  soul,  I 
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know  my  weakness,  I  'd  hang  my  own  brother.  I  should  he  very 
sorry,  in  course,  arterwards  ;  but  he  'd  swing — as  I  *m  a  living 
sinner,  he  'd  swing,**  and  Blast,  as  he  stared  at  St.  Giles,  gently 
smacked  his  lips,  and  gently  rubbed  his  palms  together. 

**  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  didn't  know  what  I  said.  Here  's  a 
shilling  ;  now  give  me  the  bridle,*'  said  St.  Giles. 

**  I  s'pose  it  *s  all  right,"  said  Blast,  rendering  up  his  charge, 
and  significantly  eyeing  the  coin.  **  I  s'pose  it  *s  all  right  ;  but 
only  to  think  of  this  world !  Only  to  think  that  you  should  giv* 
me  a  shilling  for  holding  a  horse !  Well,  if  a  man  could  only 
know  it,  wouldn't  it  break  his  heart  outright  to  look  at  the  bits  o* 
boys  that  afore  he  died,  would  be  put  clean  over  his  head  ?  It 's  a 
good  shillin',  isn't  it?  '* 

**  To  be  sure  it  is  ;  and  an  honest  one,  too,'*  said  St.  Giles. 

**  Glad  to  hear  that :  tho'  I  don't  know  it  will  go  a  penny  the 
further.     I  wish  the  colour  had  been  yellow,  eh  ?  *' 

"I  wish  so,  too,  for  your  sake.  Good  day,**  and  St.  Giles 
sought  to  shake  his  evil  genius  off. 

**  I  'm  in  no  urry.  Time  's  no  good  to  me :  you  may  have  the 
pick  of  any  of  the  four-and- twenty  hours  at  your  own  price,"  said 
Blast,  following  close  at  his  side.  **  And  so,  they  've  turned  you 
over  from  St.  James' s-square  to  the  old  money-grubber  ?  Well, 
he  's  very  rich  ;  though  I  don't  think  the  sops  in  the  pan  will  be 
as  many  as  you  'd  been  greased  with  at  his  lordship's.  For  all 
that,  he  's  very  rich  ;  and  you  woiddn't  think  what  a  lot  of  plate 
the  old  man  's  got.' ' 

'*  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles. 

"  I  dream 'd  it  only  last  night.  I  had  a  wision,  and  I  thought 
that  the  mother  of  little  Jingo  *' — 

*'  Don't  talk  of  it,  man — don't  talk  of  it,"  exclaimed  St.  Giles, 
"I  won't  hear  it." 

**  I  must  talk  on  it,"  said  Blast,  sidling  the  closer,  and  striding 
as  St.  Giles  strode.  **  I  must  talk  on  it.  It  comforts  me.  I 
dreamed  that  the  poor  soul  come  to  me,  and  told  me  to  follow  her, 
and  took  me  into  old  Snipeton's  cottage  there,  and  showed  me  the 
silver  tankards,  and  silver  dishes,  and  even  counted  up  the  silver 
tea-spoons,  that  there  was  no  end  of ;  and  then,  when  she  'd  put 
all  the  plate  afore  me,  she  vanished  off,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
it.     In  course  you  know  what  followed." 

**  I  can  guess,"  groaned  St,  Giles. 

**  How  rich  I  was  while  I  was  snoring,  last  night ;  and  when  I 
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woke  I  was  as  poor  as  goodness.     But  somehow,  my  dream  's 
fell  true — I  can't  help  thinking  it — since  I  Ve  fell  in  with  you.'* 

**How  so,  man?  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Snipeton's 
plate,  but  to  see  nobody  steals  it  ?*'  said  St,  Giles,  firmly. 

**  To  be  sure  ;  and  yet  when  there  's  so  much  silver  about,  and 
a  guinea  a  week — ^well,  I  '11  say  a  pound,  then — a  pound  a  yeek 
would  make  a  fellow-cretur  happy,  and  silent  for  life — I  said, 
silent  for  life  " — 

,  St.  Giles  suddenly  paused,  and  turned  full  upon  Blast.  "  Go 
your  ways,  man — go  your  ways.  Silent  or  not  silent,*  you  do  not 
frighten  me.  What  I  may  do  for  you,  I  '11  do  of  my  own  free 
will,  and  with  my  own  money,  such  as  it  is.  And,  after  all,  I 
think  't  will  serve  you  better  to  hold  your  tongue,  than  " — 

**  I  wouldn't  kill  the  goose  for  all  the  eggs  at  once,"  said  Blast, 
grinning  at  .the  figure. 

St.  Giles  felt  deadly  sick.  He  had  thought  to  brave — defy  the 
ruflSlan  ;  but  the  power  of  the  villain,  the  fate  that  with  a  word  he 
could  call  down  upon  his  victim,  unnerved  him.  St.  Giles,  with 
entreating  looks,  motioned  him  away  ;  and  Blast  leering  at  him, 
and  then  tossing  up  the  shilling  with  his  ^nger  and  thumb,  passed 
on,  leaving  St.  Giles  at  the  garden  gate,  where  stood  Clarissa, 
brought  there  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Crossbone,  to  view  the 
horse — ^the  wondrous  steed  that  was  to  endow  its  mistress  with 
new  health  and  beauty. 

**  You  may  see  at  a  glance,  madam,  there 's  Arab  blood  in  the 
thing  ;  and  yet  as  gentle  as  a  rabbit.  Young  man,  just  put  her 
through  her  paces.  Bless  you !  she  'd  trot  over  eggs,  and  never 
crack  'em.  A  lovely  mare  !  "  cried  Crossbone,  **  all  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  I  'm  assured  of  it,  in  the  royal  stables." 

**  I  'm  afraid,  too  beautiful — much  too  spirited  for  me,  sir,"  said 
Clarissa,  as  St.  Giles  ambled  the  creature  to  and  fro.  Ere>  how- 
ever, Crossbone  could  make  reply — assuring  the  lady,  as  he  pro- 
posed to  do»  that  she  would  sit  the  animal  as  securely  and  withal 
as  gracefully  as  she  would  sit  a  throne, — Mr.  Snipoton,  full  of  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  St.  Mary  Ax?,  trotted  to  the  gate.  His  first 
feeling  was  displeasure,  when  he  saw  his  wife  exposed  beneath  the 
open  sky  to  the  bold  looks  of  any  probable  passenger  ;  and  then: 
die  turned  such  a  kind  and  cordial  face  upon  him,  that  for  the 
happy  moment,  he  could  have  wished  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth 
spectators  of  her  beauty,  beaming  as  it  did  upon  her  glorified 
husband.      It  was  plain  :  love  so  long  dormant,  timid  within  her 
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bosom,  now  flew  boldly  to  her  eyes,  and  curved  her  lips,  with 
fondest  loots  and  sweetest  smiles  for  her  wedded  lord.  We  have 
before  declared  that  Snipeton  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  own  ugliness :  unlike  so  many  who  carry  the  disadvantage 
with  them  through  life,  yet  are  never  brought  to  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  it,  Snipeton  knew  his  plainness  :  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  mirrors  to  surprise  and  annoy  him.  And  yet,  in  his  old  age,  he 
would  feel  as  though  his  ugliness  was,  by  some  magic  lessened, 
nay,  refined  into  comeliness,  when  his  wife  smiled  upon  him.  His 
face,  for  the  time,  seemed  to  wear  her  light.  And  thus  did 
this  new  belief  in  her  affection  give  the  old  man  a  certain  faith 
in  his  amended  plainness ;  as  though  beauty  beautified  what  it 
loved. 

"There,  Mr.  Snipeton — there 's  a  treasure.  A  lovely  thing, 
eh  ?  "  cried  the  triumphant  Crossbone. 

**  Very  handsome,  very  ;  but  is  she  well  broken — is  she  quite 
safe  ?  "  said  Snipeton,  looking  tenderly  at  his  wife. 

**  A  baby  might  rein  her.  No  more  tricks  than  a  judge  ;  no 
more  vice  than  a  lady  of  quality." 

**  Humph  !  "  said  Snipeton,  dismounting,  and  giving  his  horse 
to  St.  Giles.  "My  dear,  you  will  catch  cold.'*  And  then  the 
ancient  gentleman  placed  his  arm  around  his  wife's  waist,  and  led 
her  from  the  gate  ;  Crossbone  following,  and  staring  at  the  endear- 
ment with  most  credulous  looks.  It  was  so  straM^e,  so  odd  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  Snipeton  had  taken  a  most  unwarrantBle  liberty  with 
the  lady  of  the  house.  And  then  the  apothecary  comforted  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  Mrs.  Snipeton  only  suffered  the  tenderness 
for  the  sake  of  appearances  :  no  ;  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know 
she  could  not  love  the  man.  "  And  your  new  maid  is  come  ? 
She  seems  simple  and  honest,"  said  Snipeton. 

**  Oh  yes  :  a  plain,  good-tempered  soul,  that  will  exactly  serve 
us,'*  answered  Clarissa. 

"Very  good — very  good:"  And  Snipeton  turned  into  the 
house.  He  had  thought  again  to  urge  his  dislike  of  Mrs.  Wilton  ; 
to  suggest  her  dismissal ;  but  he  would  take  another  opportunity — 
for  go  she  should  :  he  was  determined,  but  would  await  his  time. 
As  these  thoughts  busied  him,  Mrs.  Wilton  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  Crossbone.  Somewhat  sullenly,  Snipeton  gazed  at 
the  house-keeper :  and  then  his  eyes  became  fiery,  and  pointing 
to  the  riband  that  Clarissa  had  hung  about  her  mother's  neck — 
the  riband  bearing  the  miniature,  yet  unseen  by  the  wearer,  he 
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passionately  asked — "  Where  got  you  that  ?    Woman  !    Thief ! 
Where  stole  you*  that  ?  *' 

"  Stole  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  she  turned  deathly  pale  ; 
and  on  the  instant  tore  the  i-ihand  from  her  neck  ;  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  saw  the  miniature.  For  a  moment,  her  face  was 
lurid  with  agony,  that  seemed  to  tongue-tie  her,  and  then  she 
shrieked—*'  Oh  God !  and  is  it  he  ?  '' 

"  Detected  !  detected !  "  cried  Snipeton — **  a  detected  thief." 

**  No,  sir  ;  no,"  exclaimed  Clarissa,  embracing  her  parent, 
**  You  shall  now  know  all.     She  is  " — 

Clarissa  was  about  to  acknowledge  her  mother,  when  the 
wretched  woman  clasped  her  daughter's  head  to  her  bosom, 
stifling  the  words.  **No  thief,  sir,"  she  said,  "but  no  longer 
your  house-keeper."  And  then,  kissing  Clarissa,  and  murmuring 
— **  not  a  word — not  one  word  "  she  hurried  from  the  room. 
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"  From  the  Pleasance,  Poet  mine, 

Fetch  me  flowers  ! "  the  Lady  said — 
"  Flowers  whereon  the  moonbeams  shine, 
^nd  the  night's  first  dews  are  shed.'* 

Then  the  Poet,  slowly,  slowly 

Through  the  Pleasance  takes  his  >vay, 
('Mid  the  dream  that  wraps  him  wholly. 

Murmuring  low  some  sylvan  lay). 
To  the  beds  of  bloom  that  woo  him 

With  their  blended  odours  rare, — 
Richest  odours,  wafted  to  him 

On  the  calm  night  air. 
And  he  saith — "  0  Rose,  I  claim  thee 

For  a  virgin  flower  more  fair, — 
For  a  bosom  that  shall  shame  thee 

Into  dying  there." 
But  from  that  pale  Rose  proceeding, 
Silver-sweet,  was  heard  the  pleading, 

"  Poet,  spare,  oh  spare  ! 

"  Spare  me — earliest  of  my  race, 
I  am  queen  of  this  still  place, 
And  a  star  doth  love  me  ; — 
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Lift  thy  gaze  from  earth  to  sky — 
Poet,  lo !  unchangeably 

It  doth  smile  above  me. 
And  if  thou  hadst  passed  this  way, 
Gentle  face,  by  light  of  day, 
Not  a  breath  of  perfumed  air 

Would  have  'scaped  from  out  me  ; — 
Bloom  and  fragrance  both  I  store 
Till  the  weary  day  is  o'er, 
And  the  twilight,  dusky,  fair, 

Drops  her  folds  about  me  : 
But  when,  one  by  one,  the  flowers 

Sink  to  sleep  around  me  ; 
And  from  out  its  azure  bowers 

Yon  sweet  light  hath  found  me. 
With  glad  heart  I  offer  up 
All  the  incense  in  my  cup. 

And  the  winds  together. 
At  my  bidding,  on  their  wings, 
With  JEolian  whisperings 

Waft  it  up  the  ether, 
And  be  sure  that  loving  smile 
Groweth  brighter  yet  the  while. 

"  Poet,  with  that  musing  eye. 

Look  into  this  heart  of  mine ; 
Where  the  pearled  dew-drops  lie. 

There  the  star-rays  strike  and  shine  ; 
Poet,  they  came  down,  came  down,  * 

Love-sent,  from  their  native  heaven — 
Gifts  are  they  for  homage  shown, 

And  for  fragrance  given  ; 
And  each  ray  that  flasheth  free 
Hath  a  tale  of  joy  for  me. 
Spare  me,  spare  me,  for  the  sake. 

Poet,  of  thine  own  heart's  pleasure, 
And  that  love  of  thine  shall  take 

Blessings  with  it  beyond  measure : 
Spare  me,  spare  me  ! ' 

And  the  Poet 
Through  the  Pleasance  takes  his  way — 

With  raised  brow — the  lips  below  it. 
Shaped  into  a  "  Well-a-day  ! 

Not  one  rose  for  thee  !  "    Then  smiling,  i 

Saith  he,  with  soft  voice  beguiling, 
^^  Lily,  lily,  thou  must  bend  thee 

From  thy  stately  height — 
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Thou  must,  pity  and  befriend  me 

In  my  task  to-night ! " 
A  low  murmur  stirred  the  air, 
But  the  cry  was  still — "  Oh,  spare  ! " 

"  Hearken,  hearken  !  " — and  the  singing 

Voice  that  from  the  lily  wells, 
Soundeth  like  the  breezy  ringing 

Of  faint  village  bells  ; 
Soundeth  like  die  tones  that  waken 

When  the  light  winds  sweep  the  fern, 
And  the  melodies  are  shaken 

From  the  hare-bell's  um. 
"Hearken,"  saith  she,  "Poet,  hearken. 

Ere  thou  steal  my  joy  away. 
Ere  my  fair  new  life  thou  darken 

With  a  swift  decay. 
Blessed,  blessed  is  the  gloiy 

Of  the  golden-crowned  light, 
But  for  me  a  sweeter  story 

Hath  the  dewy  face  of  night ; 
For  when  all  the  Pleasance  lonely 

Groweth,  and  beneath  the  trees 
The  white  moonbeams,  trooping  only, 

Wake  their  silent  fantasies. 
Oft  from  out  the  greenwood  shadow 

Comes  an  elfin  sprite  to  me, 
«  Tripping  gaily  o'er  the  meadow. 

Singing  ever  merrily; 
With  a  tiny  shout  of  greeting, 

Low  he  sinks  on  bended  knee. 
Smiling  still,  and  still  repeating, 

'  Lily,  ope  thine  heart  to  me  ! ' 
Then,  with  sudden  gesture  sprightly. 

Close  my  slender  stem  is  pressed, — 
With  a  bound  he  leapeth  lightly 

To  his  place  of  rest : — 
And  all  night,  all  night  he  singeth 

Elfin  songs  that  sweetest  be. 
Till  the  soft  air  round  us  ringeth 

With  his  merry  minstrelsy. 

"  He  doth  sing  of  sunny  places. 

Far  away. 
Where  a  constant  calm  embraces 

Night  and  day. 
Where  the  rivers  as  they  wander. 
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Where  the  winds,  young  leaves  that  sunder, 
Where  the  very  cataract's  thunder 
Tells  of  love  alway. 

"  And  he  saith  the  blossoms  growing 

There  do  neither  faint  nor  fade, 
Dower'd  with  fragrance  ever  flowing 

Be  it  shine  or  shade  ; 
And  that  spirits  bright  and  fair 

Hold  it  ever  their  best  duty 
Each  young  bud  to  cherish  there, 

And  unfold  its  beauty. 

"  Never  cruel  hand,  I  wis, 

Dareth  pluck  or  break  liiem — 
Angel  touch  or  angel  kiss, 

Worse  doth  ne'er  o'ertake  them. 
And  that  little  fay  hath  vow'd 

He  will  surely  bear  me 
From  this  land  of  mist  and  cloud 

Ere  the  storm-blast  tear  me, 
To  that  refuge  far  away, 

That  calm  home  of  brightness — 
There  to  live  and  bloom  for  a^e. 

In  immortal  whiteness. 
Nay — this  very  night,  it  may  be. 

He  will  keep  that  vow. 
Poet,  by  thine  own  sWeet  la<iy. 

Hear  and  heed  me  now  ! 
Heed  me  !  " — Ah,  she  ceaseth  pleading — 

Down  the  alleys  green. 
Fast  the  Poet's  form  receding 

Faint  and  dim  is  seen. — 
"  Neither  Rose,  ulas  !  'nor  Lify, 

For  thy  crown i  my  qtteen  !  " 

But  the  Violet,  close-hidden 

'Midst  its  leaves  he  spies  ; 
And  quick  stoopeth — unforbidden, 

To  possess  his  prize  ! 
Nay,  not  so — sharp  accents  sudden 

Of  wild  anguish  rise  ; 
And  again  he  needs  must  tarry 

By  that  flow'ret  pale. 
While  the  scented  air  doth  carry 

To  his  ear  her  tale 
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Of  the  ruin  and  the  sadness 
That  such  doom  would  leave  — 

Of  the  glory  and  the  gladness 
That  are  his  to  give. 

Woe  is  me  !  the  tale  is  over, 
But  the  moonlight  doth  discover 

That  no  prize  is  won  ; 
That  our  puzzled  Poet-lover 

Roameth  flowerless  on — 
"  Noy  not  even  a  Violet,  lady, 

Well-a-day,  not  one  !  " 
And  each  blossom  that  hath  station 

In  that  Pleasance  fair, 
Still  doth  meet  his  invocation 

With  its  separate  prayer — 
With  sweet  words  of  deprecation, 

And  that  cry — "  Oh,  spare  !" 

So  he  wandereth,  ever  vainly — 

Wandereth  hour  by  hour, 
Till  Love's  duty  pointeth  plainly 

To  his  Lady's  bower. 
And  he  entereth,  somewhat  weary. 

Ay,  and  suppliantly, 
With  a  murmured  "  Miserere  /" 

Breathed  on  bended  knee — 
"  Miserere  !  0  my  Lady, 

Not  one  jfZwerf<0  thee  /  " 

Then,  encompassed  by  the  glory 

Of  his  art,  with  kindling  air. 
He  doth  weave  each  simple  story 

Into  poems  rare  ; 
And  the  pure  and  calm  emotion 

Of  his  strain  commingleth  so 
With  the  moonlight  and  the  motion 

Of  the  sighing  leaves  below. 
That  you  well  might  deem  some  spirit 

From  an  elemental  sphere, 
That  no  earth-stain  dotn  inherit 

Sang  his  descant  there. 

With  fond  ear  the  Lady  listeneth — 
With  a  face  of  rapt  repose. 

And  her  eye's  deep  azure  glisteneth 
When  the  lay  doth  close. 
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And  she  munnureth,  "  Poet  mine, 
From  my  Pleasance  thou  hast  brought 

Blossoms  of  a  hue  divine, 
With  immortal  fragrance  fraught ; 

Blossoms  dearer  far  to  me 

Than  earth's  brightest  ones  can  be, 

And  a  worthy  crown — for  thee  !  " 
Auff.  1846.  T.  Westwood. 
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**  One,  twelve,  six  and  a  farthing,  you  say,  Mr.  Twigg,"  said 
old  Abel  Clothyard,  as  he  noted  the  heinous  item  on  the  back  of 
an  invoice,  "  and  this  on  a  figured  gros  !  " 

"  Exactly  so,"  whispered  Mr.  Twigg,  the  shop-walker,  with  a 
confidential  smile ;  ''I  gave  him  the  putting  on  look,  but  of  course 
it  wasn't  heeded  ;  for  ...  .  ." 

**  Well,  well,  Mr.  Twigg,  when  a  man  has  a  fair  credit  at  his 
banker's,  little  affairs  of  this  sort  are  soon  settled  ;  so  Bloomforth 
can  just  step  this  way  and  MuUins  too ....  hem  !  .  .  .  Abbot, 
just  pass  me  the  cheque-book."  The  young  man  to  whom  this 
was  addressed  finished  his  sum  total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
bales  of  long-cloth,  handed  the  book,  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
settled  his  spectacles,  and  had  carried  over,  when  the  office  door 
opened,  and  Bloomforth,  obeying  Mr.  Twigg' s  orders,  entered, 
followed  by  a  feeble  creature,  so  stricken,  so  powerless,  that  he 
reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  This  Mr.  Clothyard  did  by  no  means 
see,  as  the  particular  sort  of  work  that  at  the  minute  engaged 
him  was  such  a  virtual  bleeding  of  mammon,  that  it  was  quite 
enough  to  attend  to  the  instrument,  and  the  little  trickling  drops 
that  followed,  lest  one  should  overflow,  and  place  a  balance  in  the 
scale  assigned  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  human  labour.  A.t  last, 
after  a  twist  with  the  pounce  box,,  he  placed  one  of  the  cheques 
into  Bloomforth's  hand.  **  Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  see  that  the  sum 
is  right,  exactly  right ;"  but  as  the  only  answer  was  a  look  of 
utter  astonishment,  the  old  man  took  back  the  paper  very  quietly, 
and  read,  "  Pay  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bloomforth  or  his  bearer,  the 
sum  of  five  pounds,  five  shillings,  which  is,  I  believe,  sir,^  your 
full  quarter's  salary.  It  being  so,  you  may,  from  this  minute^ 
consider  yourself  free  of  Messrs.  Clothyards'  service*" 

KO.  xxn. — ^VOL.  IV.  X 
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"  For  what  offence,  Mr.  CloAyard  ?     I  r«lly " 

"Oh,  sir,  ne  offence !  A  virtue,  a  large  virtue,  quite  con- 
sistent with  modem  meetings,  modem  opinions,  modem  shuttings- 
up  that  would  he  ;  quite  in  keeping  with  counter  oratory  ;  hut 
virtues,  Mr.  Bloomforth,  particularly  those  of  conscience,  are  poor 
assets  to  the  halance  of  the  year's  ledger.  Good  morning,  sir. 
Taphoz  can  carry  your  trunks,  if  necessary." 

**  This,  sir,  this  unexplained  dismissal  after  ten  years'  honest 
service!"  said  the  usually  calm  Matthew,  in  a  voice  of  indignation. 

"Memory's  a  little  deficient,  I  presume,"  replied  Ahel,  drily, 
as  he  turned  over  a  leaf  of  his  ledger.  **  A  lady  in  satin,  yesterday, 
and  the  gros  you  sold  six  and  six  instead  of  seven  and  nine  ; 
TBCoIlect,  sir,  one,  twelve,  six  and  a  fiirthing.  Good  momfng, 
sir.  Words  are  rather  nnprofitahle  coin  in  a  coimtang-house — ~ 
he — ^m !  Now  for  you,  Mr.  Mullins."  Though  thifr  was  said, 
^fj  old  man  waited  till  Bloomfield  had  closed  the  door,  for  what 
he  had  now  to  say  was  harder  still,  and  he  was  hy  no  meand 
desirous  of  any  little  parenthesis  of  mercy,  to  dull  the  iron  knell 
to  he  rung  for  the  accimiulated  facts  of  drops  of  charitahle  mutton- 
broth,  suspicious  jellies  of  Tweek  fahiication,  one  anatomy  of  a 
shilling  chicken,  and  a  penny  raspberry  puff.  "  Four  pounds,  four 
rfiiUings,  I  think,  for  you,  sir,  though  your  long  illness  ....'* 

"  I — I — I — "  gai^d  the  hectic  creature,  leaning  forward  to 
the  desk.  "  I'm  getting  better,  sir.  1  shall  be  better  in  a  week  ; 
indeed  I  have  no  home,  and  the  doctor's  bill " 

"  Will  be  paid,  Mr.  Mullins  I  don't  doubt.  As  to  sickness,  sir; 
it  ^s  an  inconvenient  matter  in  a  house  of  business.  /  have  never 
time  to  be  sick,  Mr.  Mullins — never." 

**  But  one  more  week,  sir,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"  Eighty-four  letters,  sixty  invoices,  and  the  cashier's  book  to 
audit,  by  twelve.  Good  morning,  sir.  By  the  way,  don't  hrget 
that  ctuiary  of  yours.  I^Ir.  Twigg  considers  its  songs  disturb 
baainess  thoughts — go  !  "  The  stricken  creature,  in  whose  heart 
ky  latent  diviner  human  melodies  than  the  crawling  maggots  of 
Ihe  earth  made  deaf  by  imbratifying  avarice,  could  hear  ;  looked 
once,  as  only  stricken  creatures  look  ;  but  the  invoice  and  the 
OTTy-oyer  were  under  way,  like  a  flaunting  ship,  whose  ribs  were 
Hned  with  gold,  and  so  it  was  unseen  ;  the  dial  hand  moved  round, 
pens  tricked,  hands  went,  thoughts  keep  their  channel  to  one  golden 
aea^--^e  bank,  and  Mullins  passed  on  to  his  parish  cofi^ ! 
Parishes  or  dunghills  are  indifferent  things  where  Baal  is  the  only 
God  of  human  worship  ! 
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Messrs.  Olothyanls  kome  was  &  strange  old  dustj  cayemous 
place,  densely  filled  with  merchttndize  and  humaaitj  ;  the  former 
Ae  much  more  precious  commodity.    Over  the  twenty-five  "  joiiii|^ 
men**  presided  Mr.  Twiggs>  who  was  an  Apollo  of  four  feet  eigh^ 
made  just  five  feet  hy  high-heeled  boots;  and  over  the  ^iteea 
^ young  ladies^"  the  culinary  ''  department/*   the  housekeeping 
*»dii|iaatMcnfc,*'  tiie  pinching,   yet  withal,   featiiering-your-ownr 
nest  "  departaimit,*'  was  set  Mrk  Tweek,  a  Venus  of  fifty ;  whilst 
in  the  little  old  cell  of  a  parlour,  lined  widi  pattern-books  and  ^ 
boxes,  lived,  eat,  and  recreated  thems^ve^  old  Abel  Clothyard 
and  his  nephew.  Abbot  Clothyard.     From  year  to  year,  from  day 
to  day,  the  same  dull  round  of  work,  ill  paid,  ill  oared  for,^  except 
in  its  one  result — the  gold  !     No  !  no  sunshine  of  the  spirit,  no 
hearts'  voices,  no  foot  light,  no  hard  earnest,  the  souls  of  all 
seemed  dead,  except  those  of  Tapbox,  who  had  Uttie  slips  of  sua- 
shine  of  his  own,  of^Mr.  Twigg,  who  took  ''out-and-out "  privately, 
and  Mrs.  Twe^,  who  lived  in  the  full-blowing  summer  of  the 
sidd  feathermg>>your-own-nest,  and  might  be  idway&  said  to  be 
adding  one  pretty-much-to-the-purpose  little  item  to  unother. 

Some  two  months  after  the  dismissal  of  Bloomforth  and  Mullims* 
as  Abbot  Clothyard  was  returning  at  his  usual  hour  of  twelve^ 
from  Bf  certain  commercial  tavern,  where  a  few  young  spirits  of  his 
own  kind  were  accustomed  to  meet  most  evenings  in  the  week,  to 
dncuss  speculations  on  **  twills,"  and  "  plains  or  figured,**  sip 
brandy  and  water,  leer  at  the  barmaid,  or  joke  with  the  waiter,  he 
encountered,  in  a  little  dirty  alley,  old  Tapbox,  in  the  very  act  of 
covering  a  bird-cage  with  his  apron,  in  ordm:  to  guard  it  from  the 
maw  that  was  falling  thick  from  the  wintry  sky.  Now  the  soul 
of  Abbot  Clothyard  was  an  unborn  thing — a  sort  of  embryo  kept 
latent  by  a  crust  of  worldliness  ;  yet  forth  at  times  had  come  signs 
«f  life  and  being,  and  those  signs  had  concentrated  themselves 
feta  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Tapbox,  and  a  most  un- 
mitigated di^ike  of  Tweek  and  Twiggs,  who  were  however  singing 
swans  in  the  s%ht  of  Abel.     He  stayed  to  speak  to  Tapbox. 

**  WeH,  sir,  if  yer  must  know  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Tapbox^ 
Mngmg  forth  a  rag  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  in  seeming  for  his 
Bose^  in  reality  fw  his  eyes,  '*  it 's  Mullins*s  bird  ;  it 's  the  .only 
ikmg  as  in  its  heart  misses  the  creetur  as  went  forth  to-day  in  his 
parish  coffin^  Ay,  sir,  Miss  Kitty  Merrily  imd  I  got  as  fiu*  as  a 
Bit  o'  good  fiannd  for  his  shroud,  but  we  eouhhi't  get  up  to  « 
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*^  Dead  and  in  a  parish  coffin  ?"  repeated  Abbot. 

"  Yes,  sir,  not  that  the  dear  ereetur  is  the  worse  for  sich  a 
coffin,  for  many  a  plank  o'  parish  deal  has  covered  in  a  weight  o* 
goodness,  and,  as  for  daisies  on  a  pauper  s  grave,  I  always  think 
they  blow,  sir,  and  look  towards  heaven,  to  ask  the  eye  and  heart 
of  God  for  sich  bits  o'  grave  in  Paradise^  as  didn't  come  on  earth 
to  the  creeturs  that  are  below  ;  and  so  he  shall  have  a  precious  bit 
o'  turf,  as  sha'n't  want  a  daisy  or  a  blue  bell  to  say  a  bit  o*  prayer 
for  him  as  had  none  o'  men/' 

**  Dead  and  in  a  parish  coffin!'*  still  repeated  the  hitherto  heart- 
less^ because  thoughtless,  man. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  'scuse  me,  I  think  if  you-  or  master  would  have 
let  him  stayed,  he  would  have  got  better  o*  the  weakness  o*  the 
fever ;  but,  turned  out  without  a  home,  he  took  to  fretting,  and  as 
he  kept  getting  on  to  this  here  bit  o'  coffin  like  a  shadder  faster  and 
faster,  it  was  the  blissid  heart  o'  our  Miss  Kitty  Merrily,  as  found 
him  out  by  some  means,  and  paid  the  bit  o'  rent  o'  the  room,  and 
kept  him  from  the  kennel.  Ay !  sir,  and  bread,  and  tea,  and  all 
our  blissid  young  ladies  did  a  sumfen  for  him,  and  many  a  pair  a* 
gloves  the  less,  and  many  a  bright  ribbon  the  less.  Ay,  sir,  and 
when  Twigg's  bin  a  saying  at  twelve  at  night,  jist  as  the  warehouse 
was  closed,  that  one  or  two  o'  the  young  men  were  off  to  the  tavern, 
or  somewhere  worse,  there  they  were  with  Mullins,  a  cheering  him 
up,  dear  ereetur,  and  speaking  o'  things  they  couldn't  feel  in  their 
hearts.  Ay  !  sir,  my  'pinion  is,  you  and  master  don't  know  half 
the  goodness  that  lies  beneath  our  roof. 

**  Why  not  speak  to  my  uncle  or  Mrs.  Tweek  ?" 

'*  Please,  sir,  human  natur  takes  more  care  o'  its  breath,  than 
to  preach  a  sermon  to  a  stone  ;  and  as  for  Tweek,  ha!  ha!  she's 
got  precious  legs  o'  weal,  and  shoulders  o'  mutton  to  think  of^ 
No  !  there 's  a  pint  beyond  which  a  ereetur  can't  bend  his  knee 
only  to  God.  Not  that  he  'd  a  wanted  a  deal  o'  help,  if  he  'd  let 
me  gone  to  Bloomforth,  as  has  got  a  precious  sit-ti-a-tion,  at 
Bobbin's,  in  the  next  street;  him,  sir,  as  you  and  master  have  bin 
BO  again  in  the  shutting  up ;  but,  no,  he  wouldn't ;  he  said  it  might 
come  to  the  ears  o'  some  o*  you,  and  might  be  the  worser  for  Miss 
Kitty.  No,  the  ereetur  hadn't  a  bit  o'  selfishness  in  *em,  or  a  bit 
o'  hardness,  which  he  might  o'  had  naturally,  considering  that  this 
here  little  Tit  was  the  only  thing  as  seemed  to  droop  a  head  for 
him,  or  flutter  round  his  wasted  hand.  Ay  !  sir,  there  's  a  deal 
n  brute  creeturs  as  shames  us  images  o'  God.     Well,  Tit  sha'n't 
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want  a  bit  o*  seed  whilst  I  Ve  a  crust  o'  bread."  So  saying,  Mr. 
Tapbox  covered  the  cage  up  still  closer,  and  stepped  on  by  the  side 
of  Abbot. 

To  his  astonishment  the  young  linendraper  found  Abel  had  gone 
to  bed,  as  Mi-s.  Tweek  reported,  **  poorly,"  but  under  the  emol- 
lient and  curative  influence  of  a  brandy  posset  of  perfect  Tweek 
compounding,  and  so,  strangely  relieved  by  this  absence,  he  dis- 
missed the  housekeeper,  and  tapped  gently  at  the  door  of  what 
Was  ambitiously  styled  **  the  young  ladies'  parlour  ;"  a  dull  mean 
place,  eight  feet  by  six  ;  in  the  little  pinched  grate  burnt  a  starveling 
fire,  whilst  on  the  long  deal  uncovered  table  was  spread  the  night 
meal  of  bread  and  butter  and  small  'beer.  Fifteen  women  sitting 
there,  but  veritably  not  the  bright  heart  of  one  ;  only  tired  hands, 
dull  hair,  sunken  eyes,  pale  faces,  even  the  natural  grace  of 
woman  in  her  dress  forgotten.  Labour  had  crushed  even  the 
vanity  of  adornment !  But  Kitty  Merrily's  gray  hair — ^for  she 
was  forty,  and  had  lived  twenty  years  in  that  didl  house— abso- 
lutely brightened,  and  her  heart  shone  in  her  eyes,  when  Abbot, 
leading  her  into  the  little  patterned,  booked,  and  tin-boxed  parlour, 
talked  long  and  confidentially  to  her  of  many  things,  and  how 
over  the  barrenness  of  that  night  had  come  a  consciousness  of 
error  and  a  purpose  of  good.  **  Oh !  Mr.  Abbot,"  spoke  the 
little  woman,  **  I  fear  you  have  not  known  us,  nor  how  we  desire 
to  serve  in  a  wiser  better  spirit,  and  give  and  receive  back  some- 
thing better  than  service,  something  better  than  money." 

The  curative  effect  of  the  brandy  posset  was  a  delirious  fever 
by  the  morrow's  dawn.  A  fever,  too,  so  malignant,  that  it  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  house,  disabling  many  hands,  and  leaving 
unconditioned  liberty  to  the  peculiarities  of  Tweek  and  Twigg.  And 
now  shone  forth  the  bright  spirit  of  Kitty  Merrily,  so  good  a  nurse, 
so  rare  a  housekeeper,  that  she  might  have  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship in  both  offices ;  with  such  wonderful  result,  too,  that  Tweek 
items  were  found  to  have  been  multiplied  by  an  arithmetic  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  so  that  on  the  trifling  error  of  seven  legs  of 
veal  for  four,  and  ten  shoulders  of  mutton  for  seven,  she  was  dis- 
missed one  morning  to  concoct  possets  in  whatever  part  of  her 
blessed  Majesty's  dominions  she  might  please.  Well!  the  old 
man  was  very  bad,  so  bad  that  his  fife  hung  on  a  thread  ;  and 
Mr.  Twigg  was  taken  very  bad,  and  in  such  a  state  of  delirium 
that  he  called  incessantly  for  out-and-out,  which,  of  course,  was 
not  given,  and  seven  others  were  very  bad,  yet  Kitty  hovered 
over  all. 


The  dilemma,  however,  ifith  regard  to  lie  budnesB,  was  very 
fp^it,  BO  Mr.  Tapbox  with  Hs  bright  heart  was  caJled  into  counseL 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Tapbox,  **  never  mind  pride  and  bits  o' 
tiekering  o'  things  that  11  come  now  quite  straight ;  go  to  £ob- 
\m\  and  see  Mr.  Bloomforth^  he 's  the  one ;  he  *11  Just  do  for  the 
loBiiis  what  Miss  E^tt j  does  for  the  house,  put  a  Jxeart  in 't ;  and* 
hIisB  ye,  sir,  Bobbin 's  a  dejar  creeture  as  you  haven't  seen  the 
Yiiiaes  of,  'cause  o'  the  shuttijag  uf ." 

Well !  a  portion  of  the^ieu?  times  had  oome  truly  over  the  soul  of 
Ahhot  Clothyard  ;  and  so,  at  the  closaaig  hour  of  Bobbin,  he  set 
fcrth  to  the  next  street :  a  priva^ie  doos*  opened  into  a  wide  haU,. 
and  tluwe  Bobbin,  in  his  best  black  satin  waifitcoat,  stepped  forth 
to  meet  him.  Clearly  something  was  in  the  wind)  by  the  little 
man's 'dsess  and  brigbt  spirits. 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Clothy^d !  happy  to  see  you..  Better 
late  than  never !  ha !  ha !  Ejiew  convietion  would  come  at  last. 
Good  cause  nev^  dies."  But  Abbot  loc^d  grave,  and  stated 
hiB  business.  ''Well,"  answered  little  Bobbm^  now  grave  too, 
*^  this  progressive  movement  is  teaching  us  that  the  divinest  port 
of  Christianity  lies  in  actioi^,  as  you  're  learmmg  I  know  by  your 
lliwmng  here  ;  fuad  so,  sir,  if  Bloomforth  's  agreeaUf ,  you  're  wel- 
oome  to  his  services  to  put  things  ri^t ;  but  as  for  p^ting  with 
him,  that  can't  be,  sir ;  he  knows  everything,  he  dees  everything ; 
aod  as  for  an  examble  to  jpy  yeimg  men,  he 's  worth  his  hundred 
a  year,  if  only  for  that^;  fpr  an  honest  heart  has  Matthew  Bloom- 
fovth«  But  step  iWs  wa^,  jiij,  ot^  this  way."  And  verily  little 
Kr.  Bobbin  did  step  belore,  aad  Openii^  the  door  of  a  handsomi^. 
well4ighted  room,  did  ^w  to  Abbot  the  $pirU  of  athanoe  m 
at^mi,  Youi^  men,  young  women,  preparing  the  music  for  a 
conAert  presently  to  begii^  under  a  Hullab^onafitei;,  already  mtk. 
how  in  hand,  and  m^sie  befwe  him«  And  there,  (m  the  Iq^. 
faaadsome  table,  we^  pretty  drawings,  and  books  and  deiUcsto 
femjnine  work,  &nd  best^^d  brightest,  pretty  fjaqes,  laugluiig  ej^, 
tfkn  dresses,  faiiy  lOoUai^,  i^ming  hair,  and  such  tap€^  w«istB, 
that,  «  «  «  ]^  \  mustn't  go  on  or  I  shall  be  putting  on. 
my  hat,  and  off  to  B^bin's  in  a  trice^  And  there,  too,  sat  worthy 
IMe  Mbs.  Bobbin,  i^ndth  not  a  bit  of  pride,  though  she  had  dmcMl 
with  the  L"rd  Mayor^  and  had  a  gold  chain  worth  thirty,  guineas  i 
and  there  was  little  Bobbin  aU  anxiety  to  begin  his  solfoyin^i^  a 
Babelais'  spirit.  '*  Little  oonoert  of  this  sort  twioe  a  week^  saad 
the  little  masi,  rubbing  his  hands  ;  ''and  it's  wonderful, as  M^ 
Bobbin  says,  how  my  voice  improves." 
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«  But  I  don't  Bee  Bloomforth." 

'^  1^0,  he  'b  gone  to  Blossom  Oot^ge,  ^omeps  Town,  t6  sed  hiB 
Bi^eo*  iBaboUa."  At  ^is  piece  of  information,  young  Olotbyavft 
resolved  to  take  a  cab,  and  proceed  there.  **  Do  sir,  do  sir,** 
said  Mr.  Bobbin,  merrily,  as  be  pai^ted^itb  bimat  Idie  door,  *'  and 
see  such  a  p^rl  as  a  duke  migbt  set  in  tbe  ^ont  of  bis  ooronet, 
and  look  a  kingBtraigbt  in  ibe  face,  and  be  ^e  ricber  man." 

Well!  tiieie,  in  tbat  trim  little  p£H*lonr,  was  fbmid  tbe  graive 
and  bappj  broths,  beside  tiiat  pretty  Isabella  Mt,  Bobbin  bad 
wbispered.  ot  not  a  bit  overpraised  by-tbe-bye  for  ber  beauty, 
wbikt  ber  bonest  tr^hful  imnd,  ber  industry  as  a  muBic  teaob^, 
ber  list^ramig  ear  for  Mattbew^s  wise  tboughtM  lessonB,  were  a 
covenant  with  beaven  tbat  beauty  sbould  be  My  nurtured  by  i&» 
purer  soul !  *  *  *  At  once  was  Mattbew  ready  to  BOTve  ; 
not  one  ByBable  of  reproaeb  did  be  utter  ;  and  after  (to  bim)  lui 
extraordinary  hour  of  ei^ayment,  Abbot  Olotbywrd  jettemed  wilk 
Bloomfortb -to  town ;  it  was  to  bear  bright  memory  of  Dbat  pve^, 
face,  whi^t  Matthew  watdied  the  old  man's  fevered  bed^ 

l^ed  it  be  said,  what  wonders  this  Spirit  of  Advance  achieveBl 
Need  it  be  said  that  it  is  sunlight  on  the  humttn  heaii;,  warming 
into  sentient  life  divinest  seeds  of  good,  tbat,  at  the  BmaUest  oare> 
the  least  caressing  hand,  are  ready  to  bmrst  forth  in  amplisst 
luxurhmce,  and  by  their  rare  and  upward  springing  lienderne^y 
deck  forth  the  dull  drear  round  of  daily  life,  and  «bow  it  ai$  a 
gombhed  Paradise  of  human  charity  and  love  !  WMi  Kitty  in 
the  house,  with  Bbomforth  in  the  business,  wi<&  honest  l&tle 
Bobbin  to  soy^  a  word  or  iwo,  things  progre€»ed  swimmingly.  Mr. 
'^^SS  S^  better,  Khough  under  interdict  of  **  oat-^and-out ;"  old 
Abel,  after  weekB  of  bed,  was  removed  to  Devonshire,  as  the  oillj 
meauB  lej&*of  rrecovery,  ibere  to  t&ink  over,  in  a  wiser  «pkit,  tiat 
money  was  not  the  only  god  for  man  to  pay  a  reveK^ioe  io,  and 
these  thoughts  paved  the  way  for  the  cbange  he  shouliL  return 
to.  For  presently  Abbot  Olothyard  was  seen  eadh  evenmg 
going  wiiih  a  quick  Btep  towards  Blossom  Ootts^,  and  its  bloom'; 
speculationB  in  ^<  twills  "  forgotten  in  bright  eyes,  and  the  ear 
made  listening  ferine  "tune  l^e  world's  great  spkit  plays  !  And  se 
in  some  ^w  monthB^tbere  was  tal^  of  a  wedding,  for  wMch  Bobbin 
volunteered  a  dseeB  of  the  richest  white  satin  !  **  And  bo,  dear 
love,**  whi^ered  isabeBa,  tiie  very  evenk^  before  iihe  marriage^ 
*'  I  must  -tell  you  Matthew  has  been  paying  moBlerB  to  teaoh  me 
many  thinga,  and  I  have  been  attentive,  mdeed  I  hmei  *for  1  «oi 
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only  wish  to  be  to  you,  dear  Abbot,  a  thoughtful  worthy  wife, 
but  what  Matthew  says  all  women  ought  to  be,  thoughtful  teachers 
of  the  social  graces,  and  progressiyely  humanise  all  they  have 
to  govern.  Do  you  think  so?"  Well!  there  was  no  answer, 
though  a  pretty  tangible  reward !  But  I  mustn't  specify  it,  or  I 
should  have  to  put  on  my  hat,  as  I  was  very  near  doing  awhile  ago ! 

This  is  the  first  of  September ;  and  on  the  wet  page,  reader, 
behold  the  picture  of  Messrs.  Clothyards'  Progress,  painted  by 
one  who  tries  to  hold  the  brush  of  Hogarth,  and  copy  in  the  spirit 
of  its  only  masters,  Tom  Fielding  and  Tobias  Smollett.  May  it 
draw  for  you,  here  and  elsewhere,  some  humanising  pictures,  as 
free  from  cant  and  false  sentiment  as  they  shall  boldly  teach 
Progress  in  a  spirit  of  mercy  and  truth  for  all  things. 

Up  at  the  twinkle  of  six,  have  gone  the  shutters  wrought  out  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  Venetian  blinds,  and  stretching  over  the 
broad  mass  of  rich  plated  glass,  and  harmonising  with  the  massite 
granite-pointed  building,  that  is  the  very  pride  of  the  Ward  of 
Cheap.  And  now  let  us  step  in  through  the  private  door,  that 
swings  back  with  a  deal  of  reverence  for  the  occasion,  with  little 
Bobbin  in  a  very  prime  Genoa  velvet  waistcoat,  and  Mrs.  Bobbin 
in  her  gold  chain  and  most  extraordinary  satin  dress.  Well,  now, 
Mr.  Twigg — his  nose  not  quite  so  red  as  it  used  to  be — ^ushers  us 
u|f  the  wide  rich  carpeted  staircase,  and  we  smell  the  scent  of 
flowers,  and  hear  happy  voices  on  our  way.  But  just  one  glimpse 
of  daily  things  before  we  see  the  holiday  fruit  of  glorious  progress. 
Here  is  the  handsome  parlour  which  the  thirty  young  ladies  call 
their  own,  where  Isabella's  foot  rarely  steps,  then  only  as  a 
friend's.  See  its  piano,  its  drawings,  its  books,  its  vases  of  roses 
on  this  bright  August  day,  and  delicate  baskets  with  fairy  work  in 
them — only  look  !  and  near  at  hand,  through  this  passage,  a 
large  sleeping  gallery,  where,  on  each  side  the  whole  way  down, 
leaving  the  lofty  roof  free,  are  stalls,  or  compact  little  rooms,  yet 
sacred  to  each  owner,  with  all  comforts,  with  many  graces,  with 
air,  with  light,  that  send  fever  and  sickness  far  away.  *  *  * 
Here,  on  this  side  the  building,  which  Mr.  Twigg  steps  to,  we  see 
the  young  men's  room,  not  quite  so  fairy-like  as  the  ladies', 
as  one  would  suppose,  as  it  has  grave  books  on  shelves  and 
tables,  and  maps,  and  drawings,  and  newspapers,  without  one 
ounce  of  tickling  sentiment  or  aiming  low  in  them,  nor  small 
digressions  on  elephants  or  serpents,  nor  suggestive  remarks  x>n 
Timbuctoo,  or  probability  of  an  increase  of -^un  at  the  North 
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Pole,  but  good  stout  strong  food,  such  as  advance  hungers  for ; 
good  stout  beef  and  ale,  and  not  flimsy  kickshaws !  Now,  into 
this  room,  where  all  meet  twice  a-week ;  see,  it  is  decked  out 
for  this  holiday,  and  only  through  this  door,  and  here  is  the  draw- 
ing-room. Wiilst  we  have  been  lingering  away,  tea  and  coffee 
have  been  served  ;  and  now  on  the  table  is  placed  rich  fruit  and 
wine  ;  and  what  can  that  be  that  rustles  among  the  leaves  and 
peaches,  and  looks  down  upon  the  purple  grapes,  and  flutters,  and 
dips  into  the  finger-glasses  ?  why,  it  *s  Tit,  that  no  longer  droops 
around  a  parish  coflSn,  but  is  an  especial  favourite  with  everybody, 
and  left  to  chirp  how  and  when  he  pleases,  for  Mr,  Twigg  has 
altered  his  opinion. 

Ay  I  and  this  very  first  of  September  is  fourth  wedding-day, 
and  here  she  comes  on  old  Abel's  arm  ;  and  as  he 's  now 
infirm  he  has  a  large  chair  placed  for  him,  and  he  takes  a  three- 
year-old  young  Master  Abbot  on  his  knee,  and  Isabella  has  the 
baby,  and  Kitty  Merrily  the  little  rosebud  between  ;  and  now 
come  in  all  the  young  ladies  in  whitest  dresses,  and  led  by  Abbot 
Clothyard  ;  and  presently,  with  a  deal  of  mystery,  Tapboz  throws 
open  the  door,  and  bearing  in  both  hands  a  tray  cunningly  covered, 
precedes  the  Messrs.  Clothyards'  young  men  ;  and  now  Bloomforth 
steps  forward  and  uncovers  the  tray,  whereupon  is  shown  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  Abel,  Abbot,  and  Isabella  a  rich  silver  tea 
service,  and  Mr.  Bobbin,  who  has  been  a  long  while  in  the  secret, 
lifts  up  the  tea-pot,  and  reads  for  the  good  of  the  public  what  is 
clearly  engraved  thereon :  "  From  the  Employed  to  the  Employers, 
to  testify  that  they  can  appreciate  a  spirit  of  beneficence  and 
friendly  thoughts  for  their  advance." 

Bless  us,  what  a  bumper  Abbot  now  pours  forth !  how  richly 
he  feels  paid  for  all  his  thoughts,  his  care,  and  some  self-sacrifice  ! 
How  old  Bobbin  nips  his  hand,  and  says,  **  Ay !  Mr.  Clothyard, 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing,**  whilst  the  tears  stream  down  his  eyes  ; 
Isabella  blushes,  and  looks  towards  Kitty,  and  they  at  old  Abel ; 
he,  however,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  matter 
he  can't  quite  comprehend, — he  clings  yet  in  secret  heart  to  ipany 
old  things,  though  he  never  speaks  of  them — Isabella  has  won 
upon  his  heart  too  much  for  that ! 

**  Well,  gentlemen,**  speaks  Mr.  Tapbox,  who  has  been  favoured 
•with  a  glass  of  wine,  as  he  stands  with  the  tray,  •*  if  I  may  say 
my  mind,  it 's  this  :  my  'pinion  is,  that  a  very  small  pinched-up 
Clothyard  heart  went  into  that  here  tea-pot,  to  come  out,  as  it  has 
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ntmt  ft  premouB  large  round  loving,  one,  as  elxcmld  be  sat  on  Aft 
monyment  by  watj  of  example.  And  bo  here  'b  your  beakb*  Ja^as 
and  gent^men,  and  yonr's,  dear  miBsk,  and  the  little  'Onea,  jxgt 
forgettaag  Tk,  as  has  iakeai  to  ehkp  bo  extraor£BaE%«" 

*' Andl  sa^  *'  satdBloomfortii^  ''bleBflingB^n  allidioBe  who  reefl^H 
nise  ^OB  mighty  pi^c  heart." 

Even  whilst  this  picture  fad^  £rom  before  y^n,  reader,  Isabella 
leads  doiwn  the  dance  with  Mr.  Bobbin,  and  the  music  that  is 
whispered  in  your  ear  is  beyond  that  of  eartii,  for  it  is  the  v<ncd  jf 
Nature  glorifying  in.  the  happinesB  of  her  johildnen. 

£.  M« 
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The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Mancheater  and  Glasgow,  andihe 
London  East  lin^a  Association,  as  well  as  sev^eral  other  bedieB 
inteneBted  in  the  suoness  of  trade,  sent  in  i!j^ated  memoriak  to 
the  late  Government  in  the  hc^  of  inducing  it  to  take  sane 
measures  for  multiplying  our  relations  with  the  Indian  Asfihif- 
peilago.  But  before  those  applications  had  produced  any  efioot 
there  oaeurred  a  change  of  ministiy,  and  it  was  feared  that  idie 
work  would  have  to  be  begmi  agson*  -Fortunately  for  the  ent«^- 
prising  and  industrioiffi  classes^  the  new  administration  compHn^ 
at  once  with  the  vdshes  of  the  coxmtry,  and  resol$ved  to  take  tte. 
&st  step  by  forming  an  entrepdt  and  navaLBtatlon  onPulo  Labuas,. 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Borneo  River. 

Many  circumBtances  combined  to  render  this  policy  extcemely 
desirable  : — our  intercourse  with  China,  iroim.  nJinek  so  mudk  won 
e^peeted,  had  Jiot:praved  very  proiitahle  ;  our  Auatralaffian  colnBaffii^ 
through  neglect  and  mismanagement,  had  le^aened  ^oatlyikfiiKr 
demand  for  ovu*  goods ;  or,  wMdi  is  exactly  €ie  same  things  ^hfti. 
not  enlax^d  their  demands  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  iSmsi 
popuhitioa.  The  miscMevous  delc^  which  iosk  plaoe  ia  ibot 
repeal  of  :flie  Com^wB  and  in  the  ecpalisation  of  ihe  sngnr^ 
duties  circumscribed  our  foreign  tra<ki,  bo  that  the  absotote 
neeesnty  was  &lt  of  seeking  new  outlets  Jor  our  manufactwves,  la 
order  to  provide  en^lognnent  for  the.  rapii^-  iner^smg  popsffin 
tion'athome. 

Wditti  in  this  jeapeeti  iherefoce,  h&s  beiui  dime  by  the  m^rndk^ 
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we  consider  to  have  been  wisely  done.  Able  and  well-informed 
persons  liad  long  seen  the  value  of  Labuan,  not  as  a  means  ef 
gratifying  insane  ambition,  but  as  a  position  useful  to  commerce, 
and  no  less  advantageous  to  suffering  humanity.  For  the  effect 
of  its  occupation  wUl  be  twofold.  First,  it  will  facilitate  the 
BUfi^resBion  of  piracy,  and  thus  deliver  the  Arch^d^o  from  the 
worst  calamity  that  has  ever  affiieted  it  ;  and  second,  it  will  excite 
the  emancipated  populations  to  exert  all  their  energies  in  collect- 
ing  or  creating  the  materials  of  that  commerce  by  which,  if  l^ 
anything,  they  are  to  be  raised  from  their  presentstate  of  extreme 
degradation.  We  may  in  this  way  make  some  amends  to  them  for 
what  they  have  suffered  from  other  European  nations,  and  in  part 
perhaps  formerly  from  ourselves  ;  for  our  achievements  in  the 
Ardoipelago  have  not  always  been  harmless.  Even  lately,  if  we 
are  mot  misinformed,  there  has  been  a  repetition  of  the  ancient 
exoesses,  on  a  small  scale  no  doubt,  but  not  thsrefoire  the  less 
cul^ble. 

When  the  old  navigators  toudied  upon  the  coasts  of  seme  of 
these  iskrnds,  of  which,  to  the  i<eproach  &t  ^ogaxj^^  the  mmfher 
is  far  from  being  known,  tiioy  foimd  the  i^ves  addicted  as  ehe* 
where  to  the  admiratid!n  of  baubles,  as  beada,  buttons,  brass, 
and  gilded  ornament^.  At  present,  if  we  nsay  "hk^  gene- 
ralise from  a  few  strakiis^  instances,  articles  of  utility  are  ftfanoflt 
exclusively  prized,  sudai  as  handkerchiefs  to  be  worn  as  tnitoui, 
calicoes  and  ginghams  for  clothing,  took,  ammimition  and  aicms. 
Still  the  imagination  of  neaidy  all  the  ishmderB  requires  to  be 
e^tivated  by  showy  patterns,  and  brilliant  eolotirs  ^farimgfy  coBt- 
tfasted  with  each  otibeor ;  the  reason  cS  which  may  be  di«t  iiie 
luminous  atmo^ha'e  in  whSi^h  they  live  canses  sdbsr  eoloiu:^  to 
•jppear  iuB^d. 

£ut  what  are  the  eztei^  imd  boundaries  of  the  Indian  J^cM- 
pekgo?  By  whttt  races  is  it  inhabited!  Aretheyiaifr  ormio^? 
Are  they  A^^opo^agi  who  oat  each  other,  or  men  whose  headft 
do  grow  beneath  thek  sheii^ers  ?  Is  it  true,  as  mja  iiTne^ate 
forefathers  seem  to  have  believed,  that  -^eir  ignoaranee  is  Hke  tliat 
of  iAie  ox — 'that  the  grossness  of  their  nmnners  is  011%^  to  be 
emailed  by  their  barbarity  ?  Are  they  Pagans  or  UobmnmedaiiB* 
Is  ihe  Llama  their  God,  or  do  they  worship  Fo,  w  is  2t  cisstomary 
with  them  to  bow  down  like  the  negro  before  the  first  tree  they 
meet  in  the  morning,  and  mistake  the  rustling  of  ids  leases  in  ifa^ 
Iweeze  ior  divine  responses  ?     The  answers  to  «11  iStaae  ^Mestioiis, 
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if  given  at  due  length,  would  fill  a  volume  or  two.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  delineating  the  subject  in 
outline,  and  selecting  a  few  facts  from  the  vast  accumulation 
before  us. 

The  Oriental  Archipelago,  commencing  with  Sumatra,  which, 
appears  to  he  hut  a  prolongation  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  stretches 
far  below  the  equator,  and  then  taking  abruptly  an  -easterly  diree* 
tion  extends  through  nearly  fifty-five  degrees  of  longitude,  where 
it  terminates  beyond  Torres  Straits  with  the  southern  promontory 
of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  Returning  to  Singapore,  and  following 
the  sweep  of  the  islands  northward,  we  find  them  ascending  to  the 
latitude  of  Hainan  in  China.  Within  the  immense  circumference 
thus  indicated  we  find  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas^  the  land 
of  the  Papuas,  the  extensive  islands  of  Celebes  and  Mindanao,  of 
Timor  and  Flores,  of  Lombok  and  Java,  and  lastly,  of  Pulo  Kala- 
mantan,  which,  from  its  dimensions,  deserves  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  continent.  If  properly  cultivated,  the  whole  population  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  migjit  be  transported  into  this  Archipelago, 
and  find  abundant  means  of  subsistence.  As  it  is,  with  all  the 
drawbacks  of  barbarism,  and  with  its  extremely  limited  trade,  in 
proportion,  we  mean,  to  its  extent,  it  has  been  roughly  computed  to 
contain  nearly  forty  millions  of  inhabitants.  Nor  do  we  think  the 
calculation  at  all  exaggerated,  since  one  of  its  islands,  Pulo  Kala- 
roantan  alone,  if  blessed  with  a  good  system  of  agriculture,  would 
maintain  a  much  larger  population. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  actually  carried  on  cannot 
be  very  easily  described  or  estimated,  since  much  of  it  passes 
through  channels  situated  beyond  the  range  of  European  observa- 
tion. We  only  know  from  casual  hints  and  inferences  that  the 
thing  exists,  and  affords  constant  occupation  to  thousands  of  hardy 
adventurers  who,  in  prahiis  of  smaU  size  and  most  primitive  con. 
struction,  traverse  thousands  of  miles  of  sea,  distributing  on  one 
hand  the  produce  of  their  own  country,  and  on  the  other  the 
fabrics  of  Europe,  obtained  from  Samarang,  Batavia  or  Sur- 
abeya,  but  chiefly  from  Singapore.  Formerly  the  merchants  of 
China  and  Japan  took  an  active  part  in  this  commerce.  The 
Japanese  indeed  disappeared  early  from  the  scene,  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  While 
engaged  in  the  trade,  however,  they  displayed  great  intrepidity 
and  much  mercantile  enterprise,  proceeding  regularly  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  Moluccas,  and  Cochin  China,  and  Siam,  and 
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the  kingdom  of  Johor  on  the  Malay  Peninsida.  In  these  voyages 
they  purchased  for  gold  and  copper  money  the  costly  wood  of 
aloes,  then  supposed  to  have  been  brought  down  from  unknown 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  Asia  by  the  several  large  streams 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  China  Seas  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  and  innumerable  skins  of  wild  goats,  upon  which  they  con- 
ferred extraordinary  value  by  their  rare  ingenuity.  The  hair  on 
these  skins,  when  first  obtained,  was  white,  but  with  the  smoke 
of  rice  straw,  the  impression  of  which  they  knew  how  to  render 
permanent,  they  variegated  the  skins  with  numerous  singular  and 
grotesque  figures,  which  caused  them  to  be  greatly  coveted,  not 
only  by  the  rich  of  then*  own  country,  but  by  the  Spanish  grandees 
of  the  Philippines,  who  preferred  them  before  the  most  celebrated 
furs. 

The  trade  of  the  Chinese  was  of  much  greater  importance  ; 
they  took  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  Empire  almost 
every  article,  raw  or  manufactured,  found  in  the  Archipelago ; 
and  where  the  skill  of  the  natives  failed  they  stepped  in  and  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  preparing  their  own  cargoes.  Thua 
when  the  tin  mines  at  Banca  were  discovered  it  was  the  Chinese 
who  worked  them  ;  and  at  the  present  day,  wherever  mining  goes 
on,  the  process  is  invariably  in  the  hands  of  this  enterprising 
people.  Settling  in  various  parts,  also,  they  betook  themselves  to 
agriculture,  and  raised  spices  and  other  things  for  their  own 
market,  till  the  despotism  of  the  native  governments  robbed  them 
of  their  profits  and  drove  them  ultimately  from  the  field.  An 
immense  lumber  trade  was  until  recently  carried  on  between  the 
northern  division  of  Pulo  Kalamantan,  including  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo's  territories  and  Hainan,  Quang-tung,  Fokien,  and  other 
maritime  provinces  of  China.  This  has  now  been  almost  com- 
pletely paralysed  by  piracy.  The  Chinese,  who  are  not  a  fighting 
people,  dread  the  fierce  buccaneers,  who,  issuing  in  immense  num- 
bers from  their  strongholds,  seize  upon  whatever  ships  or  prahus 
they  can  overpower,  and  if  they  omit  to  murder  the  crews,  invariably 
dispose  of  them  as  slaves.  Though  fond  of  gain,  therefore,  they 
are,  of  course,  fonder  of  life  and  liberty,  and  check  their  com- 
mercial impulse  till  such  time  as  some  power  shall  appear  equal  to 
the  task  of  dealing  with  the  ferocious  marauders  who  scatter  death 
and  servitude  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Archipelago. 

To  restore  safety  to  those  seas  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
object  of  our  naval  station  on  Pulo  Labuan,  because  until  the 
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merchfmts,  Chinese,  Bugis  or  Papuas,  are  deliyered  f^om  fear, 
they  will  not  put  forth  a  tithe  of  their  trading  energies,  hut 
creep  timidly  in  small  numhers  from  port  to  port  only  when 
constrained  so  to  do  hy  imperious  necessity.  The  apprehension 
of  violence  on  the  high  seas  has  in  various  islands  given  cur- 
rency to  e^remely  curious  maxims  of  politioftL  ecwMuij?.  Bo^ 
an  island  lying  so  doae  to  Java  ^lbA  it  wa»  long  tliought  to 
form  a  p«rt  of  it,  has  always  heen  remarkable  for  the  growth 
ef  excellent  rice,  which,  if  properly  cleaned,  would  probably 
equal  the  best  brought  from  Carolina.  It  was  consequently 
in  much  request  among  the  neighbouring  islanders  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  prevfdenee  of  piracy,  the  Balinese  Sultan,  thinking  it 
would  always  be  uncertain  whether  or  not  he  could,  in  case  of 
necessity,  venture  abroad  in  search  of  a  supply  for  his  people> 
absolu^ly  prohibited  its  exportation.  To  store  away  the  surplus, 
which  was  generally  considerable,  he  erected  granaries  on  the 
tops  of  high  mountains,  where,  at  once  inaccessible  to  marauders 
and  superfluous  moisture,  it  remained  secure  and  in  good  condition 
for  years.  Latterly,  the  motives  which  impelled  to  this  policy 
have  been  weakened,  and  Bali  now  exports  rice  in  great  quantities 
both  to  China  and  elsewhere,  and  our  own  whalers  and  merchant- 
men are  frequently  indebted  to  it  for  the  better  part  of  their  pro- 
visions. Its  coffee  and  Palmyra  sugar  also  are  celebrated,  and  the 
island  is  said  to  contain  rich  mines  of  gold,  though  tfce  Sultan, 
with  a  policy  which  will  admit  of  being  differently  characterised, 
has  prevented  their  being  worked. 

By  the  last  iij^lligenee  received  from  the  East,  we  learn  that 
the  Dutch,  who  have  long  cast  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the 
island,  are  at  present  engaged  in  effecting  its  reduction.  A  large 
force  was  fitted  out  against  it  from  Java,  and  the  Rajah  of  Lorn- 
bok,  with  a  short-sightedness  truly  surprising,  is  said  to  have  in-? 
stigated  the  invasion.  He  does  not  apparently  perceive  that  his 
own  subjugation  will  almost  inevitably  follow  that  of  his  neighbours ; 
but  in  revenge,  perhaps,  for  some  petty  affront,  facilitates  a  move* 
ment  which  must  eventually  precipitate  him  from  his  throne.  Eew 
parts  of  the  Archipelago  are  invested  with  more  obscurity  than 
the  interior  of  Lombok,  though  two  English  merchants  have  for 
many  years  resided  on  the  island  in  close  friendship  with  the 
prince,  and  possessing  every  means  of  instructing  themselves 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  its  soil, 
climate,   and  productions.     A  friend  of  ours,  who  visited  thei 
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is]|md  two  or  three  years  ago,  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  cental 
exceedingly  wealthy  and  hospitable.  He  arrrved  on  the  eve  of  a 
gpoad  festival,  which  he  was  invited  to  witness.  Three  thousand 
men  of  rank  and  propferfcy,  or  noblemen,  as  they  were  termed  by 
the  English  merchaattts,  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  the 
interior  to  join  in  the  festivities  and  display  their  loyalty  to  the 
prince.  The  populace  assembled  in  vast  multitudes,  and  the 
fi^ectacle  presented  to  the  eye  called  to  mind  the  most  gorgeous 
scenes  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  The 
Sidtan  or  Rajah  went  in  procession  through  his  capital,  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  superb  insignia  of  power,  and  accompanied 
and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  princes,  chiefs,  and  nobles, 
mounted  on  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  and  bearing  spears  «id 
banners,  with  shafts  of  burnished  gold.  Their  own  dresses,  as 
well  as  the  harness  of  their  horses,  glittered  with  plates  of  the 
same  metal  and  with  jewels,  while  their  waving  plumes  and 
bright  coloured  robes  augmented  the  grandeur  of  their  appear- 
ance. Being  an  early  rising  people,  they  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  eating  and  drinking, 
without  intermission,  till  two  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  whole 
of  this  long  interval  they  swallowed  arrack  like  water  ;  but 
though  considerably  more  than  half-seas-over,  they  managed  to 
preserve  both  their  temper  and  their  dignity,  and  no  exhibition 
unworthy  of  gentlemen  took  place.  Their  women  are  handsome 
and  well-formed,  and  they  indulge  in  a  plurality  of  wives,  a 
eustom  which  our  countrymen  settled  on  the  island  approve  and 
conform  to,  one  of  them  having  in  his  harem  several  ladies  belong- 
ing to  the  Sultan's  family. 

The  formation  of  Lombok  is  peculiar.  In  the  central  parts  of 
the  island  are  numerous  mountains,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
lofty :  their  slopes>  on  almost  all  sides,  descend  precipitously  to 
the  plains,  which,  well  watered,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated 
(generally  with  rice),  stretch  away  in  soft  green  levels  to  the  sea. 
An  extremely  peculiar  branch  of  husbandry  prevails  in  Lombok  ; 
we  mean  the  rearing  of  myriads  of  ducks,  which  men  follow  to 
pasture  as  shepherds  do  their  flocks,  each  having  in  his  hand  a 
long  rod  with  a  strip  of  red  cloth  at  the  top.  This  he  uses  as  a 
whip  to  direct  the  motions  of  his  quacking  obstreperous  subjects, 
which  are  driven  out  early  in  the  morning  to  the  small  lakes, 
ponds,  and  rivers,  and  home  again  at  night,  when  they  are 
koased  in  sheds  ereeted  for  the  purpose*      Lombok  is  thus 
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enabled  to  export  vast  numbers  of  ducks  and  ducks'  eggs,  which 
find  their  way  to  all  the  surrounding  divisions  of  the  Archipelago* 

There  is  scarcely,  however,  an  island  in  this  prodigious  group, 
which,  if  our  limits  permitted  us  to  go  into  details,  would  not 
supply  materials  for  an  exceedingly  curious  picture.  With  some 
smcdl  sections  of  Pulo  Kalamantan  Mr.  Brooke's  journal  has 
recently  familiarised  the  public  ;  omit  we,  therefore,  to  dwell  on 
those  points,  on  the  head  hunting,  on  the  common  tenements, 
on  the  simplicity  displayed  inland,  on  the  recklessness  and  rapacity 
evinced  at  sea.  We  are  not  in  search  of  excitement,  or  the  pictu- 
resque ;  but  desire  to  lift,  if  possible,  a  corner  of  the  veil  which 
conceals  from  Europe  the  infinitely  varied  resources  of  the  Indian 
islands.  Whether  or  not  it  will  ever  be  thought  desirable  that  we 
should  carry  on  ship  building  to  any  great  extent  in  these  parts  of 
the  world  is  more  than  we  can  foresee  ;  but  should  that  ever  come 
to  be  the  case,  we  may  certainly  command  a  supply  altogether 
inexhaustible  of  the  most  magnificent  timber.  With  the  teak 
forests  of  Java  most  persons  are  already  acquainted,  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  Sumbawa  likewise  furnishes  excellent 
teak,  and  that  many  other  islands  and  small  groups  further  east 
abound  with  species  of  timber  as  yet  nameless,  which,  for  size  and 
durability,  may  possibly  come  in  the  end  to  be  preferred  to  that 
valuable  wood.  In  many  places  the  trees  are  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  rise  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet  before  they  begin 
to  send  forth  branches. 

Another  source  of  wealth  will  be  found  in  the  rich  spices  which 
flourish  in  a  thousand  places  beyond  the  circle  of  Dutch  monopoly, 
and  might  consequently  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  if  we  would 
but  give  encouragement  to  the  natives  to  cultivate  them.  At 
present  they  grow  wild,  in  which  state  the  nutmeg  especially  has 
comparatively  little  flavour.  The  tree  is  found  in  Sawarak,  in  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo's  territories,  and  probably  throughout  Kalaman- 
tan, where  Mr.  Brooke  believes  it  might  be  brought  to  perfection. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  think  differently,  as,  according  to 
them,  both  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trees  will  flourish  properly  only 
on  islands  of  a  c^tain  geological  formation,  which  they  believe  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Moluccas.  Our  own  opinion  is  different.  It  matters 
comparatively  little,  however,  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not ;  as, 
when  commerce  comes  to  thread  habitually  the  innumerable  chiin> 
nels  of  the  Archipelago,  and  quicken  the  now  slumbering  energies 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  Dutch  monopoly  will  have  to  contend  with 
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obstaeies  and  4>b6tractioi]s  altogedier  insiinnolintable.  Smug^ng 
\vill  con^letelj  break  down  its  regulationB,  and  eauBe  it  to  be 
abandoned  by  rendering  it  >Ter&less. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  any  neighbouriDg  Goyern-^ 
ment,  but  we  think  the  crimes  of  which  Holland  has  been  gnilty, 
in  iMrder  t&  u{^old  her  monopoly  of  spices,  W4>uld,  if  faithfully 
described,  send  a  thrill  of  hon*or  throng  the  wlude  Irame  of 
European  sodeiy.  Of  some  islands,  the  wbole  population  has 
been  literally  exterminated,  while  in  otlier  places  the  natives  have 
been  reduoed  to.  so  lu^eleas  a  state  of  shurery,  l^t  it  may  be  ^ues^ 
tioned  whe^er,  by  a  braver  race,  death  itself  would  not  be 
ei^teemed  p(relerable  ;  and  yet  the  monopoly  is  of  Iktle  value,  but 
is  cliifig  ta  ri^er  as  an  hereditary  and  pleasing  delusion  than 
as  a<  profitable  reality.  To  keep  it  up,  moreover,,  our  pidegmatic 
and  persevering  neighbomrs  iiave  relinqmahed  far  nuwe  prolific 
and  irnqnestionable  soucces  of  weaMi.  But  this  part  of  ike  ques- 
tion is  ^eira,  though  it<may^  we  i;hink,  be  doid»ted  whetiier  theiv 
ejieessestin  the  Mokiccafl  do  not'caU  for  the  animadvaTsdon  of  ih/& 
civSisediPoisid.. 

But  pid^city  is  a  great  »cheek'  to  orame,  i^ietiMer  in  in^^duals' 
or^eommsmil^s.     It  is  probaHe,  therefore,  :^i  theDuteh.  in  the 
MohiQcaa  wBl  bb  ttwed  inte  huhaaity  by  our  presence,  as  present, 
we  must  ^frequently  be  from  tiie  moineaat  that  our  ^fitablishiBent  in 
Labuan  sfaaU  .be  in  operati<m,  And  oor  steamers  shaM  begin  to  Tua^ 
from  Singapore  to  Sidney  though  Tjorres  Straits^     Our  neigh- 
hours  and  ^heir  subjects  mu^  behold  us  com^ntly,  if  not  within* 
thje  magic  circle  of  the:  Spice  Islands,  at  least  close  OU'  its  circum- 
ference; and,  as  facts  will  th^n  speedily  ooee  o«t,  be  carried^ 
home,  and  actively  bndted  throughout  Europe,  it  is  quite  impos^ 
sible  thai  the  rigours  of  )their  iron  system  should  remain  unrdaxed. 
We  know,  by  tlie  short  experbnoe  gained  at  Balambangan,  what' 
an-^taUishment  in  those  seas  may  effect,  if  properly  managed  ; 
and  the  example  of  Smgapore  is  infinitely  more  striking  and  hoon 
cluave*     For  many  yeaos  hundreds  of  Bugis  pMchus  have.«OBi&' 
frosaihe  most  distant  paais  of  the  Adrdi^ela^  to  our  eBipbrium. 
ou^the  Malay  Peninsula,  bringing  along -wt^  Hiem.  aU  the  valuable^ 
copoffiaod^taes  of  the  islands  ;  thoir  cainphoiv  theor  .gold,  tkdr  anti- 
mony»  thek  frankincense,,  their  pearls,  find<  tibeir  diamonds,  and< 
taikiDg  in  exehange  our  baud  ware,  wiodSliena,  cottons,  and  siUfis.: 
Tli^Be,  in.^^te  of  storms  and  piracy,  theyitane  Mgido^y  ^Uatei-^ 
buted  thnm^  lite  ^ch^lagQ>  for  tiie  mosfft  pari  avoiding  the 
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Dutch  settlements.  At  Labuan  tliey  will  find  owt  goods,  brought 
seven  hundred  miles  nearer  to  their  doors.  They  will,  moreover, 
no  longer  be  under  the  necessity  of  facing  that  breadth  of  SCa 
stretclmig  from  the  western  shores  of  Pulo  Ealamantan  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. 

To  our  own  merchantmen  the  dangers  of  that  intricate  naviga- 
tion will  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  surveys  which  Government 
has  ordered,  or  is  about  to  order.  The  examination  of  New 
Guinea  is  to  be  entrusted  to  Captain  Stanley,  while  that  of  KsIb^ 
mantan,  Celebes,  and  Mindanao  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  empi&y^ 
ment  to  some  no  less  skilful  and  enterprising  officer.  Expeneoce 
has  long  shown  the  necessity  of  accurate  surveys  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  When  Captain  Keppel,  in  the  Dido,  proceeded  to 
Sarawak,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  pirates,  he  sailed  for 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  over  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  according 
to  the  Admiralty  charts,  which  haa  projected  the  coast  of  Pulo 
Ealamantan  a  d^ree  and  a  half  too  far  westward.  Elsewhere, 
islands  are  introduced  which  have  no  existence,  while  dangerous 
rocks  and  shoals  lying  in  the  very  track  of  navigation  are  completelj 
unnoticed.  The  native  prafaus,  which  seldom  draw  more  than  three 
feet  of  water  or  are  above  ten  tons  burden,  are  able  to  make  use 
of  channels  and  pass  over  shoals  which  would  immediately  be  fatal 
to  English  merchantmen,  and  besides,  they  who  navigate  them 
possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  localities,  which  it  will 
be  very  long  before  European  mariners  can  acquire.  The  neces- 
sity, therefore,  for  extensive  surveys  is  imperative,  and,  as 
ministers  have  boldly  entered  into  the  right  course  of  commercial 
policy  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  world,  we  trust  they  will  also 
recognise  this  necessity,  and  be  prompt  to  obey  it. 

There  is  one  remark  which  we  would  make  now  at  the  dawn  of 
this  commerce,  which  may  be  extended  almost  indefinitely  if  ciHi^ 
ducted  with  prudence.  It  •is,  that  the  people  of  this  tWhtrf 
should  be  at  the  pains  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  new 
nations,  remote  and  singular  as  they  are,  with  which  we  Are  to  be 
brought  into  relations,  friendly  and  profitable,  or  otherwise, 
according  as  we  act  wisely  or  unwisely.  It  is  a  truth  too  obvious 
to  be  insisted  on,  that  we  cannot  trade  advantageously  with  any 
people  without  knowing  its  habits  and  character,  without  under- 
standing the  principles  of  its  religion,  the  peculiarities  of  its 
manners,  the  modifications  of  its  taste.  But  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, with  its  multiform  races  and  tribes,  is  to  most  persons  a 
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sort  of  geograpliical  Utopia.  We  are  not  educated  to  understand 
our  own  interests*  On  the  contrary,  our  studies,  as  gentlemen  and 
scholars,  are  thought  elevated  and  liberal  exactly  in  propoMon  as 
they  are  profitless.  What  the  world  is  now  ;  by  what  races  it  is 
peopled  ;  by  what  principles,  opinions,  and  errors  the  minds  of 
these  races  are  swayed ;  with  what  strange  animals  they 
are  placed  in  juxtaposition ;  what  skies  are  over  their  heads  ; 
what  soils  and  minerals  beneath  their  feet ; — these  are  questions 
which  we  regard  as  of  inferior  importance,  while  we  consume  gut 
time  and  exhaust  our  energies  in  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  squabbles  of  popes  and  patriarchs,  of  the  jargon  of 
polemics,  of  the  ridiculous  dreams  which  men  have  put  forward 
under  the  name  of  philosophy.  It  is  full  time  that  we  should  let 
in  the  light  of  common  sense  upon  these  things,  and  persuade  our- 
selves that  the  inquiries  upon  which  we  enter  would  be  more 
likely  to  promote  omr  own  happiness  and  that  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, if  they  were  more  frequently  made  to  embrace  the  present 
and  the  future.  Of  what  has  been  done,  or  thought,  or  said,  .we 
fihould  not,  of  course,  be  ignorant ;  but  our  paramount  duty  is 
to  know  what  we  ourselves  ought  to  do,  ancT  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  how  we  may  most  effectually  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  our  neighbours  and  contemporaries. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago  are  both.  We 
have  taken  up  our  abode  next  door  to  them,  and  have  invited  them 
to  enter  with  us  into  the  operations  of  buying  and  selling.  It  may 
consequently,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  duties  to  inform 
eurselves  respecting  their  notions  and  idiosyncrasies  ;  to  learn  who 
are  the  Malays,  the  Bugis,  and  the  Papuas  *,  in  what  kind  of 
dwellings  they  live,  what  forms  of  industry  they  practice,  what  is 
their  costume,  and  what  civil  and  political  institutions  they  enjoy. 
If  we  instruct  ourselves  on  these  points,  omr  trade  will  flourish  all 
the  better  for  it,  and  the  means  of  instruction,  if  diligently  sought, 
are  unqueistionably  accessible  in  thb  country,  and  will  be  multi- 
plied daily  with  the  extension  of  om*  commercial  intercourse. 

There  exists  already  a  sort  of  bastard  civilisation  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  some  progress  has,  in  various  islands,  been  made 
towards  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity.  But  this  process 
should  not  be  rashly  commenced.  An  experiment  was  made  in 
one  of  the  smaller  islands,  which,  by  its  results,  may  show  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  educate  the  natives  before  we  undertake 
to  impart  our  tenets  to  them.    A  very  estimable  Dutchman,  hold- 
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ing  a  d^Q  oontr&rj  theory,  und^ook  to  convert  the  natires  hy- 
ithi^esale.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  imitate  tbe(B«sMiiSy  wlm^ 
eoax  or  force  a  whole  pagan  tribe  to  wacb  thhmgh  arirer,  aiMl- 
then  sweav  they  have  been  baptised.  As  Mynheer  s  means  wierer 
humble,  his  achievements  were  so  also  ;  but  he  did  nltiitiat^  8no«' 
eeed  in  petvaading  large  mmiberii  of  pec^  to  call  themselvatt 
Prt^stants.  Shortly,  howler,  after  hO  nad  aooomplbhed  thke 
mMilertaking,  there  happened  a  considerltble  d«itageeiettl  in  i^» 
seasons,  and  tbe  usnsl  rains;  did  noi&ll,  which* oecastoned  greatr 
fiearcity  and  suifering  among, the  ignortmt  islanders,-  who,  r^ardw 
ing  it  as  a  chastisement  infteted  on  them  by  their  anoient  god&* 
in  revenge  for  having  been  abandoned  by  them^  nnanimondy  earner 
to  the  resolution  to  retmu^io  their  original  oi^eed,  whtoh  th^y  did^ 
and  the  enterprising  Dutch  missionary,  finding  hiitiBOlf  exeeedW 
ingty  unpc^ular,  moved  off  to  some  iiew  fidd  of  eittrtiotii  Blit: 
this  could  not  httve  happened  had  ^  niktlves  been  first  instmefedi 
in  those  departments  of  knowledge^  best  calcnkted  to-  ^iktrgan 
their  minda. 

In  the-  avts  of  life  several  tribes  ikihabiting  these  ^*oaps  fanvOt 
made  more  progress  than  might '  have  been  imagined^  Neoesstty^ 
has  taught  them  the  ^>actioo  of  navigation,  aodi^hfe  tieiMBEtaiy^ 
processes  of  a^culture.  But  they  have  proceeded Siriaany^tnidiQO 
far  beyond  these  ;  enteifed upon  the'manu&ctnringoateer;  taught 
tab^nselves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others^  the  workmg  ctf  the 
precious  metd%  the  cutting  and  setting  of  g^ms^  thef  fabrication  o£ 
jew^flry,  pj»ti«ulaFly>of  the  most  delicale  filagree  work,  aad  ite 
mr^ration.  of  lujtW'ieft  cov«t^  by  the  moi^  refin^  saitfo»»«f  <tho> 
East.  Ibr-much  of  this  pregrete  they  ace  mdebtedy  it  must  he 
confessed,  to  Mohammedanism,  in  commoh,  perhaps,,  witfe  tho^ 
greater  p^  d  the  Eastv  S^veml  recent  writers  havet  be^i^be^ 
trayed  by  thsir  zeal  into  very  ernmeous  notions  on  this^milgecl^ 
Imagining,  a^areittly,  that  to  acknowledge  ihe  beneMal  ^eflbctfr 
^of  Islamismin  any  degree  would  be  to  be.^^ly  oi  religioafl  in^- 
ference*  This,  hwever,  is  a  mistime,'  Imperfect^  as  ^b 
MohammedcMfi^re  civiUsed  by  their  creed,  ihey  are  €aught  some 
truths  which  Pftgamsm  does  not  reocgnise,  and  «re  indted  to  amn 
at  many  virtues  to  whtoh  Paganism  ean  lay  no  d^mi  E  venr^tfaa 
pimotioeof  making  :p{lgrimage  to  Mecca  is  higWy  ibenfefiteial,  smco^ 
itsmbjocts  tho  H«yis  to.a  variety  of  infii^enoes,:  mosi  of  Ihem. 
&TOiirable'tooiv^zatio%  so  ihatthe  Moslem^  vTho  luks  visite(L>thB? 
hofyeitioa^,is>g^aerally  more  ^i^i^eeable  in  his  xnajanere.Mid  im- 
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'  finkdj  better  informed  than  Ms  comitrymen,  who  remani  at  home. 

.  It  is  true  that  the  prc^esswrs  of  Isiaan  in  the  eastern  Archipelago 

are 'Often  ihostile  to  the  Pagan  tribes,  such  as  the  Djraks  and  ^e 

.Papiias»  who  consequently  regard  them  with  app-eheoision.     But 

trade  breaiks  down  even  this  barrier,  and  engages  the  professors  of 

every  variety  of  creed  to  tol^ate  each  other  for  their  mutual 

advantage.     We  may  now  safely  calculate  on  the  intrciduction  of 

a  new  element  of  civilization  which  will  probably  mingle  with  and 

:  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  society.     But  to  produce  iMs  effect  we 

must  not  content  ourselves  with  a  solitary  station,  since  the  ArcM- 

,pelago  is  so  immense  that  it  would  take  ages  to  exert  an  influenee 

I  orer  it  all  from-a^  point  Hke  Labuan,  iymg  at  its  north-western  ^- 

tremity.     We  mnst  judiciously  select  other  positions  from  time  to 

time  as  opportunity  offers,  that  we  may  faithfully  discharge  to- 

'wards. the  natives  of  that  part  of  Asia  ilie  obHgati<ms  we  tacitly 

.take  upon  mirselves  by  settling  permanently  among  them. 


■  If  ■  ■!     I   W^ 


AUGUST  VISIONS—A  WHIMSY. 
BY  PAUL  BELL. 


It  is  written  among  the  tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  Bast, 

.that — •*  once  upon  a  time  "—there  was  a  certain  Ben  Bomehodyy 

who,  desiring  to  guide  the  people  as  a  Prophet,  and  to' receive,  in 

repajBieait  6f  his  oracles,  precious  robes,  slaves  of  rare  price, 

jewels,  and  jars  of  honey  ;  announced  himself  to  the  citizens  of 

Bagdid  as  the  PUgrim  who  had  travelled  to  the  end  of  the  World, 

and  looked  over  the  Wall !     The  people  heard  him^  and  treml^ed. 

."  What  •a  depth  ^  experience  must  Ben  Somebody's  be!"  said 

they.     '*  Who- BMght*  open  their  mouths  when  hej-told  them  of  the 

Limbo  of  Aged  Moons :  and  described  how  the  Plaaets  were  hmg 

~eaeh  by  its  long  golden  chain  ?"     So  ^y  brought  to  him  their 

.wives  and  their  little  ones  whai  sick,  and  "they  entreated  him  m 

i^easoBs  of  draught  with  skins  of  rich  wine,  that  he  might  promise 

them  Eain;  MSid  they  built  him  a  house,  and  they  appointed  one 

;  with  A  tnipipet  to  stand  at  the  gate  thereof,  and  to  cry  al<m4» 

*'  This  is  the  house  of  Ben  Somebody ,  the  Wise  Man,  who  hatli 

been  to  the  eaad  M>f  the  World  and  looked  over  the  Wall ! " 

Now,  there  were  others  in  Bagdad,  besides  Ben  Somebody,  who 
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would  fain  be  wise  men  also,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  garments  and 
the  moon-faced  slaves,  and  chiefly  for  the  trumpeter  at  the  gate  ! 
And  one  of  these  went  forth  in  the  streets,  with  a  round  ball  in 
his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  as  he  went, — **  Lo  !  this  is  the  World, 
and  it  hath  no  end !"  And  he  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  place 
where  the  name  of  their  city  of  Bagdad  was  written.  And  wh^i 
the  people  saw  the  written  name  they  were  amazed,  saying,  *•  This 
must  needs  be  true  ! "  And  the  fame  of  the  New  Prophet  spread, 
and  the  men  of  Bagdad  went  to  the  gate  of  Ben  Somebody,  and 
took  him  with  the  trumpet  theoce,  and  bade  him  follow  the  New 
Prophet,  crying,  "  This  is  a  wiser  man  than  Ben  Somebody j 
for  he  hath  shown  us  that  the  world  hath  no  end,  neither  wall ; 
alsOt  the  place  on  which  the  name  of  our  city  of  Bagdad  is  written ! " 
And  the  gates  of  Ben  Somebody  were  deserted,  and  his  wealtii 
failed  him,  and  he  fell  sick,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was  laid 
in  a  sepulchre.  Yet  left  he  sons  and  daughters — and  some  of 
their  seed  are  still  ahve  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — and  they 
are  known  as  the  tribe  of  Ben  Somebody ^  "  who  had  been  to  the 
end  of  the  world ;"  and  a  remnant  belkve  in  them^  even  unto 
this  day. 

♦  Well,  we  have  of  late  years  been  treated  to  a  prodigious  amount 
of  talk  in  the  highways,  to  remind  us  of  the  existence  of  thia 
strange  tribe.  Who  can  have  escaped  the  arguments  brought 
against  certain  changes — not  as  being  bad  in  themselves.  0,  no  t 
but  as  destroying  **  the  People's  trust  in  all  public  men."  Now, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  determine  how  far  individuals  are  hit  by  thi& 
— how  far  Sir  Robert  is  indicated  to  be  a  Whited  Sepulchre,  full 
of  de^d  Protectionists'  bones — ^how  far  Lord  John  may  be  placed 
under  suspicion  as  a  quiet  volcano,  capable  at  any  instant  of 
"  breaking  out  in  a  fresh  place."  It  is  the  principle  laid  down, 
which,  however  showy  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  must,  methinks, 
be  felt  as  so  strange  by  all  thinking  men.  The  tribe  of  Ben  Som^" 
body  forget  that  their  ancestor  himself  changed  the  opinions  of 
mankind  by  acquainting  them  that  the  world  had  an  end,  and 
everything  stood  fast  thereon  !  Just  as  much  as  his  successor, 
who  showed  to  their  eyes  that  our  globe  was  a  round  one  ;  and 
that,  insomuch  as  it  was  perpetually  rolling,  nothing  coMy  by 
mathematical  certainty,  remain  precisely  stable  in  its  old  original 
place,  form,  and  fashion. 

But  what  is  odder — behold !  by  a  whimsical  inconsistency — 
'^se  very  children  of  Ben  Somebody,  who  would  have  it  so  few 
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ireeks  ago  that  the  world  stands  fast — that  the  Planets  of  light  wax 
not  old — that  the  Cedars  of  strength  decay  not  at  lieart — Uiat  the 
Sea  eateth  not  the  Earth — nor  the  Earth  pusheth  forth  iijto  the 
Sea,  these  same  Anti-Change  Apostles,  I  say,  (as  such  vaunting 
their  own  infallibility  and  omnipotence)  now  make  a  bold  stroke  to 
get  the  man  with  the  trumpet  back  to  their  gates,  by  declaiing 
that  the  world  is  not  stable,  because  it  goeth  back«  And,  see 
how  Jargon  ia  crying  in  the  streets  ;  calling,  for  instance,  the 
sweep,  the  straw-bonnet  merchant,  aad  the  **  knives-to-grind  "  man 
with  one  leg,  **  the  indtistrial  classes  ;"  preaching  in  all  manner 
of  pulpits ;  here,  open-mouthed  against  **  development ;"  there, 
silver-tongued  for  *'  Antagonism  ;"  and  remarking  how  men  are 
overcome  by  the  same.  The  sous  and  daughters  of  Ben  Somebody 
have  wisely  got  hold  of  a  big  word  of  their  own,  whereby  they 
hope  to  achieve  great  things,  to  make  the  ignorant  believe,  and  the 
unbelieving  worship,  and  the  word  is  reaction. 

How  every  process  has  its  period! — so  many  days  for  the  moon 
to  change  in,  so  many  centuries  required  for  wood  to  become  coal, 
or  for  rock  to  crumble  into  turf.  These  children  of  Ben  Sopiehody 
omit  to  mention  "  how  far  the  world  is  to  go  back,"  or  to  tell  us 
what,  as  Miss  Le  Grand  puts  it,  is  to  stop  it  *'  then,^*  Suppose 
that  every  revolution  of  **la  ronde  machine,^*  as  Rabelais  calls  Uie 
Earth,  is  to  take  us  back  a  century  !  Sitting  in  my  elbow  chair 
a  night  or  two  since  ('tis  now  the  last  week  of  August),  with  the 
papers  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  that  best  of  all  loungers* 
books,  Horace  Walpole's  letters,  I- could  not  help  spinning  a  few 
fancies  to  the  tune  of  "  the  Light  of  other  Days,"  which  my  one- 
eyed  friend,  the  black  a-vised  Italian,  was  droning  out  on  his 
hurdy-gurdy  ;  and,  though  they  be  of  the  commonest  and  most 
obvious  kind,  perchance  you  will  give  a  comer  to  them.  Sir,  for 
the  sake  of  all  such  as  believe  that  the  world  has  a  wall,  and  that 
Ben  Somebody  looked  over  it ;  or  that  we  are  on  our  way  back 
towards  the  times  of  Voltaire,  Bloody  Mary,  Barbarossa,  or 
Monarch  Cheops ! 

The  great  show  of  August  1746  was  the  Trial  and  the  Execu- 
tion of  the  Eebel  Lords  !  **  As  it  was  the  most  interesting  sight " 
— ^says  Walpole,  to  whom,  I  take  it  (for  all  his  fine  phrases),  an 
Opera,  or  a  beheading,  or  a  Strawberry  feast,  with  the  Sunnings 
sitting  in  the  shell,  came  much  the  same — "it  was  the  most 
solemn  and  fine :  a  coronation  is  a  puppet-show,  and  all  the  splen- 
dour of  it  idle  ;   but  this  sight  at  once  feasted  one's  eyes,  and 
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engaged  all  one's  passieDS." — *^  f  ke  wiwle  cereiowj/'  ke  ^ttti- 
niiee, ''  wss  coadueted  with  tke  looftt  swful  Bolemoity  and  ^cen^  ;'* 
and  adds  a  D«at  eompSimeiit  to  tiic  Rojal  Family  on  tlietr  good 
taste  in  not  being  ipresent.  Then  omnes  the  detail  of  the  tiia], 
with  all  its  pi^^iiant  anecdotes  ;  what  "dd  NoFsa" 'said,  "flie 
la<^r  of  my  brother's  concnbine,  an  <^  Jew  that  kept  a  taver»;  '* 
and  how  Lttdy  Townsend  felt,  who,  sweet  sonl!  had  a  paesioii  for 
the  rebels,  and  liked,  it  seems,  rmning  fraoa  pont  to  rent  in  a 
sort  ei  '*'0  la  r'  state  of  <JNiti?ess  and  izns^^,  whieh  Feini«ds^«tie 
'  of  the  histoneal  enthusiasm  of  Mistress  Finch,  in  *€mbVe'a 
**  Preceptor  Husband  :"— 

how  the  Martyrs  to  the  flames  were  led,  ^ 


The  good^d  Bi^ops,  I  forget  their  names, 
B«t  ihey  were  all  commitfeed  to  the  flamea ; 
MittdeBs  and  widows,  hachelors  and  wives,^- 
The  very  babes  and  sucklings  lost  their  lives  \*^ 

Then  we  hear  of  Lord  Kihnamoek's  "  fine  voice  and  &ne  speech  ; ' ' 
of  Duke  Hamilton's  intercession  at  Court ;  of  the  KzBg«  fancy  for 
elemeney— ^be  Btkfee  of  Cimjberland's^jppetite  for  bi^cbery  ;  next, 
the  details  of  the  beheading,  done  in  the  most  diarming  Watteitu 
style  eonceifvabl6.  Don't  think  me  frivolovB,  Sir,  or  trymg— poor, 
lame  bagman<that  I  aafr--^to  ape  the  Walpole  cotillon  step,  if  I  aay 
that  all  this  mixture  of  London  whuns,  and  Twi^k^birai  gosaip, 
with  jndieiil  morder  for  high  treason — this  prattle  of  *  *  tiw  bflenge 
.coach,*'  Lord  Middlesex,  and  the  Tesi,  and  **tbe  soaffold  aww- 
strewed  with  sawdust, 'the  block  new-covered,  the  exeei^oneriM^. 
dressed  "for  *'<6ld  Balmerino,"  who  came,  "  treading  witktiie  air 
of  a  €tenoral  ;'*-^tibss  semdwtehmg  of  the  rivalries  between  t the 
Haidi  and  tho  Violette  (afterwards  Mr&.  ftarrick) ;  mifk  -Ike 
agonies  of  Lady  Oremartie,  who  was  **big  with  ehiM  aad  Tery 
handsome,"  giwe  a  sort  of  meaimess  and  immorality  to  the^thiBg — 
a  theatrieal  aor:  as  if  symbolical  of  liie  fact,  that  ike  heart  of 
Ciril  Discord  wos  even  then  dead  in  our  la^d,  «ad  but  itsnCWe?*- 
tinsel  left — a  worn-out  frippery,  which  took  its  turn  afinoBg  'the 
Other  London  fripperies  got  tip  to  amuse  o«r  Young  London 
Ndbles,  wi^  their  muffs  and  their  solitaires — their  powdored 
heads,  and  their  sedans.  And  yet,^  what  a  eentmsy  of  inrestiens 
iin  the  cause  of  peace,  goodwill,  imdmanliirass,HeS' between  Lady 
Townsend' declining  to  dine  out  "  for  feiwr  of  meeting  withjb  rt^bel- 

pie  !" — ^aad  Lad^ sinking  down  into  the  depths  of  her 

crinoHne,  in  a  dead  faint,  because  the  Culkden  Railway  Bill  was 
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•  thrcrnn  out! — •'betTte^  Rbya&i^ta]dng:evedit'becffa8eifaej^8tffjred 
awaj  fnmi  tke  last  act  of  the  '^esr,  dreadful  tcagedy,  with  Uoek, 
sawdctst,  and  IfteadflmaD^— ^asd  Roysdties  txpvessmg  it  do^n  to 
lirerpool,  '*to  hca^j  awkwardneues^d^fi  a  aaticj  jfriend  of  mine 
pats  it)  mAx.  Hervwis  Majors  who  know  nobody's  plaees  ;  ^or  steam- 
ing like  private  ^diks,  along  l^e  South  Coist— one  day  pof^g 
mto  Cotele  to  kok  at  the  chests  of  old  clothes  ;  another,  takmg  a 
peep  at  the  Cider  Islands,  «nd  begmlki^  the  way  with  all  manner 
of  pleasaat  '* parish  talk''  ahovfe  I^i^tlMwses,  Sailors'  HcHoes, 
Cornish 'MiSers  ;  a^  second  irip  to  smrprise,  in  a  bathii^maehine, 
oar  Arch-iBnemy — the  King  of  ik&  French;  and  such  Eke 
ianoevovs  toptes  !  in  spite  of  a^  this  Uflreat  of  reaction,  times 
wepieMoitn^— ^a]^,  md  more  pictitresfB^,  Sii^-^BOw  tha^  they 
'Were^a  hvMbadyeats  ago. 

Think,  again,  of  IIk  |>oor' ''harried  "pec^e  of  Ed^hnrgh  in 
1 740 !    What  wreeks  of  old  koa«es  **  dirided  agnnst  il»mselyes  \ ' ' 
What  stately  ladies  crying  eotKmaeh  over  the  beattand  hrarest,  who 
had  Marched  €>at  vnder  a  phantom  haaser  (as  it  were),  to  lay  down 
thetF  Ims  for  a  tfaaaddess  Prince !     What  bomely  Mss.'Ploekharts 
weeping  4nrer  1^  cockades  so  iatcfywwn  1^  heads  now  hieadimg 
on  the  gate»  of  Carlisle  !     What  rain  of  fbrtusesy — ^bat  mystery 
and  terror !     What  ttrc^glEng  with  that  hittcxest  of  all  fedings, 
the  hate  of  knpotent  partizaiMhip !     Well—* 1^  duMren  of  ]^n 
^ofMe^ody  will  ifeid  it  hard  to  ptrsnade  mo,  t]Mt  the  Scottkh 
Gentlenien  aad  Ladies  have  not  had  a  hi^ipier  aDda  heilthier 
Auguot,  Oferi^  isaugaraiion  of  iiietr  Scott  Moocaitent,  than  the 
August  of  (Aie  haadred  years  since  !     I  dco'tjoare  nmch, about 
Buch  celebratioiis :  periiaps,  it  is  nsy  stupid  way  to  look  -too  keenly 
into  the  vanity  :and  personality  which  is  i^  to  db%ure'11ien» — 
making  the  celehcators  discontented  if  they  are. not  as  mnch 
talked  ahoikt  «s  the  Great  Known  or  Unknowa  they  imiie  to 
honoilr !     But  the  pevsonaHty  of  vanity  is  hotter  ihaa  the  per- 
sonality of  misery !  the  strife  of  Mr.  White  Wand  .this,  witklfr. 
Chairasan  t'other,  more  innocent  than  theHfe-and*«kath:eaBtest 
between  '9»ch  a  concealed  friend,  -and  sudi  anotheruapen  enemy : 
and  the  romance  which  aspires  to  coosmemorate:  a  dqiartcd  Poet, 
is  a  h%her  thing  than  the  Loyalty  which  seeks  to  invest  with  all 
the  graced  imder  Heaven,  anod  all  the  rights  upon  the.  earth,:  a 
vain  and  Mie  Prince— <-the  kst  of  an  Exhausted  Baee  ! 

Tkt^were  humiiig  witches  in  Germany  one  hns^d  .years  ttgq 
— not  in  holes  afid  oeraers  ;  hut  in  great  cities.     I  have  it  trim 
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one  of  our  firm,  who  has  just  made  the  jjenat&j  on  hosiness,  hut  has 
a  taste  for  pioking  up  old  legends,  fhai  jou  are  shown  close  to 
Wurzburg,  on  the  pleasant  and  flowery  Main,  a  long  low  building, 
formerly  a  convent.  Fi?om  this  a  certain  sister  Renata  was  taken, 
in  1749 — ^and  burnt  al  Wurzburg — doubtless  in  detestation  <^  her 
black  superstitiimy  i  A  little  steam-boat,  built  in  France,  now 
bustles  twice  i^y  past  the  spot.  There  is  made  the  stuff  icx 
hock&  of  the  presumptuous  illuminati  calling  themsdves  German 
po^A-*a<id  for  the  newspapers,  which  censors  cannot  utterly  tame 
into  no^meaning.  The  convent  has  become  a  paper-manufactory  I 
We  have  still  Sister  Renatas,  it  is  true  :  enthusiastic  ladies  who 
translate  hideous  German  books  about  Ghost-seeing,  and  the  like ; 
— triumphant  Trollopes,  who  slap  the  Jesuits  in  the  face,  and  ciJl 
us  poor  Manchester  manufacturers,  so  many  cannibals  and  child- 
eaters,  clad  in  fustian  :^and  then  start  off  ''  in  full  fandango  *'  of 
bad  French,  incorrect  description,  and  credulity  that  will  swallow 
any  given  wonder,  so  it  be  only  big  enough  to  strain  the  throat — 
eagor  to  describe  the  water-cure  as  glibly  as  if  they  were  so  mai^ 
Meads  or  Mayos  !  (For  the  Ladies,  sir,  have  a  fancy  for  doctor- 
ing, one  and  all,  though  with  some  it  does  not  get  beyond  my  Mrs. 
Bell's  bag  of  dried  herbs,  which  have  a  bad  smell  and  are  other- 
wise totally  harmless.)  And  it  is  true  that  our  sister  Renatas  are 
still  martyred.  Orokers  there  are,  who  tear  every  Whig  woeasa 
limb  from  limb.  Hooks  there  have  been,  on  which  all  manner  of 
hard-hearted  Radicalesses  have  been  spitted :  and  like  Pope's 
Ealden  ''rhymed  and  twisted"  without  writhing  much.  And 
Tory  Ladies  get  Gored  sometimes  more  than  they  admire.  But 
bless  you  they  mind  it  as  little  as  the  scratch  of  a  pin.     'Tis  idl 

Lt  and  easy — done  on  paper !  and  leaving  them  witchcraft 
enough  wherewithal  to  retaliate  on  their  judges  and  executioners. 
My  Mrs.  Bell  is  more  of  a  Conservative  than  suits  me  at  all  times 
— ^but  let  me  only  just  speak  of  Reaction  in  this  shape,  of'  silenc- 
ing gossipping  authoresses,  and  bringing  back  nuns  to  bum  ;  and 
you  may  hear  her  down  Halcyon  Row,  as  far  as  Bethesda ! 

More  could  I  say  about  the  children  of  Ben  Somebody ^  whose 
standing  still  is  now  explained  to  mean  going  back :  who  pro- 
phetically behold  grass  growing  on  the  raih'oads,  and  see 
sheep  browsing  among  the  rusted  chimneys  of  broken-up  loconM>- 
tives,  as  in  Edwin  Landseei:*s  picture  of  Peace — ^who  woi^d 
trail  the  Continent  through  a  French  jSefro-revolution  ;  cL^ 
the  old  sevenpence  on  every  letter — and  sing  "Return,  blest 
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days "  to  the  golden  time  when  six  months  of 
us  from  our  Army-cousins  in  the  East,  in  plaee  «f  six'^reeks 
(including  a  flight  across  the  desart  8oml%  dotted  with  the 
corks  of  soda-water  bottle).  But  I  must  pack  up  for  the  fire 
o'clock  train,  to  town.  Sir :  I  am  to  dine  at  Brussels  to-morrow  z 
a  message  having  eome  from  the  office  to  that  effect  since  I  began 
to  dream«  A  himdred  years  ago,  instead  of  putting  up  my  two 
sbirts,  I  should  have  been  to  my  attorney  with  notes  of  a  codicil 
to  my  will ! — ^but  don't  mention  this :  or  he  will,  perhaps,  join  my 
Mrs.  Bell  and  the  tribe  of  Ben  Somebody  in  fixed  principles  of 
Reaction. 

Ardwick,  August  30th,  1846. 


THE  ENGLAND  OF  THE  FUBNCH  J)BAHA. 

RT  XSSm  S.  1SXA£SL» 


IfinGLANi)  Iks  but  a  couple  of  hours'  sail  from  France.  'Ti& 
but  a  steam  hop,  step,  and  jump  from  the  Cliff  to  the  Falaise* 
France  swarms  with  English.  In  her  capital  and  her  provinces, 
in  her  inland  cities  and  her  coast  towns,  you  will  hardly  enter  a 
cafS,  or  saimter  along  an  avenue-like  line  of  Boulevard,  without 
encountering  the  sturdy  bearing  of  bluff  John  BuU.  In  the  coupe 
of  the  Diligence — in  the  snug  interior  of  the  malle  poste — the 
high  shirt  collar,  and  fair  ruddy  Saxon  face,  of  Perfidious  Albion 
is  always  conspicuous.  At  tables  cT  hote  and  restaurants,  in 
picture  galleries  and  cathedrals,  'tis  the  same  thing  :  the  Smiths 
and  the  Joneses,  and  all  their  kith  and  kin,  surround  you,  now 
wondering  at  the  mystic  ingredients  of  a  vol  au  vent^  anon  gazing 
with  aught  but  reverence  at  the  gaily  petticoated  madonna  in  her 
niche,  anon  turning  with  smilmg  faces  into  a  shop,  where  all 
manner  of  pretty  nick-nackeries  are  disposed  expressly  to  catch 
the  tourist's  eye,,  and  advertised,  for  John  Bull's  beii^fit,  by  the 
somewhat  formidable  announcement  that  '*  Here  one  spikes  the 
Anglich."  Verily  we  are  a"  gad-about  people  ;  and  the  French 
in  their  turn  are  beginning  to  be  very  much  more  locomotive  in 
their  habits  than  in  the  olden  time.  Every  packet  which  ploughs 
her  way  up  the  Pool  brings  freights  of  the  moustached  and  bearded 
heroes,  whom  we  used  to  designate  as  "  outlandish,"  but  who 
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are  now  begizmii^  to  app^r  wonderfdHj  natural.  The  regions 
about  Leicester  Square,  and  £ke  back  of  the  Quadrant,  are  to 
Londmi  what  the  Chams^  d'  ]Aniia  is  to  Parifi.  Saunter  by  ihe 
cafes  and  dingy  eatiag-hou$e3 in/a  JPrai2f«Ei^ which  onbj^lish that 
particular  portion  of  our  metrc^olis^^and  you^inight  imagiixe  that  jou 
were  threading  ywr  way  amid  th&pop«lation  <^  the  Pay  ft  La^.  Nap- 
less hat  s,^^  skin -ti^t  fitting  coats,  and  plaited  ibrouners,  with  poekets 
invariably  at  the  knees,  and  hands  tnTariably  in  the  pockets — all 
bear  eyide«ee  to  the  irruption  of  jlfefmeter^ywhidiof  late  yeaes  has 
appeared  in  London.  But  on}y  of  laie  years,  Th«  French  are 
only  beginning  to  be  a  travelling  people.  We  are  at  l&fA  ti^r^ 
years  a-head  of  them  in  the  art  6f  locomotion,  and  in  any  advan- 
tage which  that  art  brings  in  its  train.  As  a  people  we  know  ten 
times  more  of  the  French  than  they  know  of  us.  And  see  how 
fast  the  knoT^ledge  of  our  good  neighbours  dissipates  the  absurd 
anti- Gallic  prejudices  which  are  so  long  made  a  part  of  our  national 
religion.  *'  Hate  the  French  and  the  devil,"  said  Horatio  Nelson 
to  his  midshipmen.  **I  hate  the  French  because  they  are  all 
slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes,'*  quoth  Goldsmith,  speaking  his 
own  mind  through  the  old  sailor  ;  Md  **  I  hate  the  French  because 
they  eat  frogs  and  soup  xnaigi'e,''  roared  every  honest,  patriotic, 
loyal,  antii-revohiticmary,  king^churciitiind-sitate,  beef-and-plom- 
pudding,  free-liem  EDglishman.  But  that  was  tilirty  years  ago : 
we  know^  better  now.  We  itave  found,  soBoiehNJw,  ^t  our  n^gk- 
bours,  instead  of  bkody^n^d  huiaan  aoare-credrs— "»a«roflSy'* 
as  Edmund  Borke,  to  his  eternal  4i8giaee,  wrote,  '^between  the 
mm^ej  and  the  tiger"— ^are  in  xeaHty  a  set  of  pleasant,  jovial, 
light-hearted,  clever  and  gaHant  people.  Why!  aotvthe  most 
wooden4i^aded  squire  wl^  ever  followed  the  hooads  before 
dinner,  or  invoked,  in  bad  grammar,  the  Bfiti^  lion  after  it, 
would  dream  j»3w-*&rdays  of  going' baek  to  the  <^  frog-eatia^,  raw 
head  and  bkyody  bones  notions  of  bis  venerable  papa.  And  why  ? 
He  has  been  to  Baris-«*«11  over  France,  mayhap,  and  he  wasn't 
made  a  i^ve,tor  foreed  to  pat  osi  *wood»n  i^mms/ or  starved  on  soup 
maigre,  or  poisened  'mth  frogs,  or  consigned  to  a  dnn^iui.a 
himdred  feet  under  groimd  for  bebg  aitEn^lii^imxan,  or  his  head 
chopped  off  <m  the  guillotine,  out  of  revenge  for  Waterloo.  And 
so  somehow  he  tarnved — ^he  was  rather  «slucmed  of  it  at  first-^ 
at  the  coBckisten  that  a  people  may  lie  a  ^very  pleasant  people, 
oven  althon^  ponged  in  the  efassest  ignffifanee  as  to  plum- 
pndding,  and  unable  to  chant  the"Koast^ef  of  Old  England'* 
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as  a  national  hymn  of  glory.     And  so  it  has  heen  with  hundreds 
oi  thousands.     Steam  has  done  it  all.     Watt  has  laboured  with 
more  effect  for  European  peace  than  all  the  diplomatists  who- 
erer  cheated  in  oypher,  or  lied  in  protocols.     We  are  beginning 
really  to  understand  our  neighbours — to  see  the  lights  as  well  as 
the  shades  in  poor  Johnny  Ori^eaud^s  national  character,  and 
having  aetived  at  that  sat^actory  change  in  ourxjnward  progress, 
we  have  maide  the  discovery  that  he  is  a  much  more  pleasant 
fellow  to  walk  witfe  arm  in  asm  than  to  fight  with  hilt  to  hilt — 
tliat  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to- flourish  knives  amicaWy  together- 
ofer  the  carcases  ^f  muttons  at  a  table  d'Mte  than  to  brandish^ 
sabr^  orver  the  carcases  of  menon  afi^  of  battle. 

Bwt  the'  IVench  themselves  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  we  are. 
They  have  only  got  to  the-post  weiawed  at  a  score  of  ye»s  back 
— ^hey  naust  see  mere  of  us,  mingle  more  with  us,  forget  Waterloo, 
laugh  at  the  Pritchard  indemnity,  and  freely  and  firanHy  a«know* 
ledge  that  the  perfd*f  of 'A4bion  is  notMng^more  or  less  than  a 
iK>table  device  of '  tiae  seaaips  of  PariMan  journalism— the  Bujar- 
ri^«  «nd  Eeanvallons  0f  the  iVt^^eand  thb  Mitkmal,  to  replenish 
&&  speedily  and  as  sa^s^MHioritf*  as  possible  the  tfllb.of  these 
respected  joumak.  As  yet,'  French  notions  of  England  are^ 
of  tiie  diffiBAest.  Ilifere  is  a  terrible  ha^se  of  prejudiee  still 
fbating  over  ouc  poor  isle  in^  the  minds  of  tfie  respectiibie  bour- 
geoise  of  La  heUeMraneei  And  the.most  notable  of  their  FeuilK- 
toiBSts— the  gentlemen  who  fill  up  what  the  up^hiU' Gauticr,  one 
of  the  fraternity,  chtwsteaied  thb  *•  ground;  floor**'  of  the  thousand 
and  one  jotutaals  pubHi^ted^from  Calais -to  MarseileB,  add  to, 
rather  1han  detract  f^'om^  the -amount  of  misconception  and  preju- 
cftre^  which  esdsts.  ApropoB^  of  Tffi  GTautier — «nd  I  maj  as  well 
sAm  that,'  akhougk  possessed  on^  of  a  Parisian  reputation,  he  is 
d»e^  of  the  livelfetftwriter^  and  mbst  acute  critics  of  his  day  and 
na1ion«^1lkat  genHemtfin  •  was  lat^y  in  London,  and  published 
sketches  of  his  wasideirings  in  ii*  Bt^s^.  In  one  of  these  -papers 
he  infEnitts  his  Headers  that  Thbinas  M6ore,  the  poet,  stiH  goes 
tmil^  the  name  of  lattHe,  from  his  diminutive  stature ;  and  In 
a&bl^er,-in  giving^an  accotmt  of  a  bsB^u'etat'the  Manslon-House, 
h6 BOttudly  takes  the  Tbast-Masterf^  this  Lord  Mdyor  1  Sue, 
Bakac,  ^ulie,  and<j^eorge  Sand,  dl  popular  romancists  of  tlie 
day,  have^each  of  them  dwie  seknetMng  to  east  very  novel,  but  not, 
sti!ikmglyiaec«Me']b«n»tft  of  (l%ht  on  iEhi^Hi^  character  and  habits. 
Witness;  f^  eSBiffiple,  the  **C<ntotess  Sarah  Macgregor^*  of  the 
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first-named  gentleman,  and  ths  phlegmatic  "  Sir  Brown"  of  tlie 
(notwithstanding  the  appellation)  last-named  lady.  The  •*  Mys- 
teries of  London,"  hy  a  certain  "  Sir  Francis  Trollop"  was  also  a 
rich  jumble  of  the  most  glorious  nonsense  ;  and  Soulie's  *'  Blchard 
Darlington/'  a  fine  drama  in  other  respects,  might  have  reference 
to  the  people  and  the  customs  of  Nova  Zembla  as  much  as  to 
those  of  the  "  borough  :"  it  won't  be  found  on  the  map  of  North- 
umberland, where  the  scene  is  laid.  No  doubt,  France  has  had, 
and  has  yet,  many  writers  who  appreciated  and  understood, — ^as 
Charles  Nodier  did — Leon  Faucher  does, — butthe  herd  of  popular 
authors  across  the  Channel,  the  norelists  and  the  dramatists,, 
whose  pens  furnish  forUi  the  mental  food  upon  which  ninety-nin^- 
hundredths  of  the  reading  French  public  from  day  to  day  depend, 
know  as  much  about  England,  Bnglish  society,  and  Englisli 
manners  and  customs,  as  th^y  do  about  the  regions  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Accost  an  honest  French  bourgeois,  at  his  usual  evening  haunt, 
his  well  beloved  cafd.  Wait  until  he  has  diligently  spelt  through 
first  the  Feuillet(m$,  then  the  **  jPremiers  Paris,"  then  the  "  Faits 
JDiverses  "  of  every  journal  on  the  table,  from  the  DibaU  to  the 
Guepes ;  be  patient  until  the  usual  demifasse  be  duly  sipped,  the 
invariable  never*changing  partiS  at  donunos  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, and  then  try  to  fish  from  him  his  notions  of  England  and 
the  English.  They  are  a  strange  chaos.  England  is  a  nasty, 
indefinite,  cold,  unpleasant  place.  He  calls  it,  in  general  terms, 
la  has*  There  are  no  grapes  there,  and  the  sun  never  shines. 
Mists,  damp  broodmg  fogs  rest  drearily  upon  it.  The  people  pass 
their  time  shivering  over  sea-coal  fires — ^the  air  is  one  curtain  of 
dismal  black  smoke.  There  are  no  amusements— no  lighthearted- 
ness — nothing  of  the  kind  except  what  comes  at  second  hand, 
and  spoilt  in  the  transport,  from  France.  Then  the  English  are 
the  most  ambitious  people  in  the  world,  and  the  most  money- 
making*  They  would  sell  their  fathers  and  mothers  if  they  could 
make  decent  bargains  of  the  old  people.  They  are  for  ever  play* 
ing  naugl^ty  tricks  with  other  nations  ;  cheating  them  out  of  their 
cclonies,  and  underselling  them  in  foreign  markets.  They  wish, 
tabe  the  monopolists  of  the  world's  commerce.  He  will  admit, 
however^  that  the  English  mak&the  best  razors,  and  bind  the  prettiest 
books,  and  have  the  finest  horses,  and  the  biggest  newspapers  in 
the  world.  But  then,  mon  Lieu  I  what  a  frumpish,  puritanical, 
^oud,  formal,  people  they  are !    How  they  would  lord  it  over  poor 
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France  if  A^  dared  I  How  they  would  run  off  with  all  her  remain- 
ing ec^mies  u  they  could !  f'irst,  sendiDg  out  ship-loads  of  mis* 
ikmdries  and  hihles  ;  and  then,  just  as  poor  unsuspecting  France 
mts  dancing  and  singing,  and  amusing  itself,  thinkine  not  the 
kast  harm  in  the  world — ^bang !  coming  down — that  P^ifpde  Albion 
-'-on  the  hapless  island,  just  like  a  cat  on  a  moOM^  And,  then, 
what  an  ungenerous  people  you  are,  you  in$idair9g.  Didn't  you 
bum  poor  Joan  d'Arc,  and  imprison  thalmnocent  unambitious 
hero  ''  le  grand  empereur,**  upon  a  mii^  barren  rock  in  the  sea* 
Not  that  you  gained  Waterloo,  jkir/aJ^mpZe — the  affair  at  Quatre 
Bras,  1  mean — it  was  a  mistime,  somehow — a  misunderstanding, 
which  ypu  took  a  shabby  ni^rantage  of.  For,  mon  Bieu  !  You 
are  not  an  amiable  people.  Tou  are  so  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and 
80  given  to  drownii^  yourselves  in  November  ;  and  you  can  only 
amuse  yourselves  Irf  riding  steeple  chases  and  breaking  your  necks ; 
and — and— etl/rt,  you  are  a  nation  of  nasty  shopkeepers,  and 
you  drink,  oh  t  horridly ;  particularly  brandy ;  and  oh !  mon  Bieu  ! 
80  da  yomr  ladies,  too  ;  and  then,  worse  than  all,  the  crowning 
abotx^nation — quelle  coutume  infdme,  brutale  ! — Oh  !  horreur — you 
iigfi  your  wives!*' 

••  You  sell  your  wives/*  The  English  sell  their  wives.  'Tis  a 
known  fact — an  old  institution  of  the  country — ^women  are  brought 
every  market  morning  along  with  bullocks  and  sheep,  to  be  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidden  The  sale  is  strictly  legal — it  is 
resorted  to  by  the  highest  personages — ^it  breaks  the  bonds  of 
marriage.  .  The  altar  joins  a  couple,  the  halter  separates  them. 
As  the  purchase-shillings  are  reckoned  over,  the  wife  loses  her 
liberty — the  husband  his  rights.  The  free  woman  is  sold,  and 
a  slave ! 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  start  when  I  affirm  that  this  is 
the  firm  creed  of  millions  of  French  men  and  women,  with  respect 
to  our  customs  and  lives.  They  reckon  up  a  long  and  visionary 
list  of  our  failings,  and  the  wife-selling  part  of  the.  story  is  sure 
fo  be  the  climax  of  the  tale  of  horror.  'Tis  the  grand  bugaboo 
of  our  good  neighbours.  'Tis  like  our  old  frog-eating,  wooden 
shoe,  hate  the  French  and  the  devil  sort  of  feeling.  But 
they  are  dead  and  gone,  while  the  wife-selling  humbug  still 
flourishes  in  the  most  pristine  vigour.  And  it  is.<£fficult  to  blame 
the  great  mass  of  the  ignorant  badauds  who  believe  these  cock 
and  bull  stories.  They  are  taught  them,  and  encouraged  in  them, 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.     The  newspaper  essayist,  the 
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popular  iDmanoe  wearer,  aad,  partieidar^»  tbe'  popular  ciauBatitt^  ' 
m&ke  copiem  use  of  tlisBe  ingeaiflwi  fictioas,  aad  serr^tlieimiip 
in  articles,  noffela,  aad  mftlednoBaa*.  in  sack  iHvfiiaiony  and^v^ 
such  regularity,  that  tbe  EpioUr  oEtheB^ue  St.  Honer^,  tlie  ^muFim. 
of '  the  Fftubocarg  de  Teoi^,  du  ffrid^U  oi  ihe  QuaiNaer.  Lattiv 
would  as  readily  give  up  their  b^ief  in.  the  geogn^iiibal«iBl  phf-- 
sieal  existence  o£  Ldncfeii,  aa  in  thetastoimdiiig  faet  that  in  Enf^aai. 
a  4itiBhaiid  496lls  hia  wife-  exactij  aa  he  sells  his  horse  or  liis  ^dag. 

I  have  hefore  me*  a  drana^  enitatfed,  Jje  MmrekS  d$  Londreti^ 
prodaced  about  three  moAths  ago,  9k  atbeatm  vhidb^iiolcifl  a  skuUV' 
rank  in*  Paris  to  the  Adel^i  h^fe — UAxokivg^ tOoiaiq«e«     It  is^  «v 
fite  act  pioee,  .the  joiat  compo^maof  a  VL  Adolpha  DenBerjv  «• 
yerj  noted  and  rerj  preli£o  Farisiaa  dcamatiatt.;  and.  liL  Bud: 
Fenal,  a*  gentleiBam  who>  in  «  novel,  tbeaeene  of:  whieh  he  ktdl  inri 
Ittelaiidy made  ' '  Paddj "  a iatMH^ name^-iuid  is inteededto coDveyr' 
to  <^  good  people  of  Paris  some  notions,  of  London,  life  and  hahksi^. 
'  Now  I  dare  saj  we  make  many  bluodecs  iik  hying  the  seenet 
of  a  drama  in  Paris,  but  I  BhottM;bhifih  for.the  inteHigBnoe  of 
England,  wore  such  a  farrago  of  trai^  sarred  sqi  and  aeeepisd.liar  - 
a  specimen  of  French  manners — as  the  Parisian  audiemre  eeema.* 
to  have  swidtowedwiih  the  titmosfc . coinplaoeDey — as  a  r^Ni^sen- 
sation  ctf  how  w«  manage  matters  in»  Eii^;hi&d^ 

The  plot  of  Le  Moutdt^  d$  Lenitfef  b  rery  long — veacj  eooipti^ 
caied  :and  very  exiraraagmni.     My  readers  wiould  £urdly  thank  am 
forafr^analyms  of  its  ^yagcHsafi^Jmi  a  iew"  rai^om  notice  of  th«. 
soenee^  iv4iioh  psrtteolarlyvtani^  vpem  Freneh  notions  of  En|^iak 
affbirrnsay  be  canons  and .  not  nrnaviraotLve^      The  j^,  ^aax,.  . 
opene  in'  a;  ynst  'steam-engine,  jnanulaeteiy:,  and.  in  the  cow«et :  o£i ' 
the  badinage  proceeding  amongst  the  workmen — one  ofitiDGci^.: 
BEJte^pKtt,  uie  type  of  loifi  Eik^iiiife^  oharaeteristically  obaenras 
that  aM'he  cares  for  in;  the  wwpld  is  ^^  noaat  beef,  porter^  .ttodr. 
MIss'Eatty^'     Tbepropntetor  ofri^eogineerihgestablie^mxenit^ki-; 
a  Lotd  Afihtdfi.     We  danotiteei!  h^ow  his  losdshipi  came,  by  Jiia 
rank ;  but  he  treats  it  wilk  great  ^conteii^t,  and  avowing  ih&. . 
strongest  democratic  Iselings,  aUows  himsdf  only  to  be^  catied^. 
Sir  Oeorge  Maurioe  :iit  one  seene,  oad:  Sir  Maurice  in  ^nothaiuv. 
This:  species  of  oimipronnse  bet?vreeiL  i&a  Peer  and  the  €k)mntonBC i . 
wmdd  be  curioi»,    btct    the  dcamatiei  evidently    beliex^es   tha*7: 
En^b  <^Bir,''  to  be  ^qaimOant:. to  the  Fr^ek   <'Sieur/'  andl!; 
to  ogmfjr  fkok"^  *'  Idjeter;- *      Wyi^  this  steam-eB^se^nofciiig:  -^. 
nobleman*-!  mi^  we  had  mocex^  Hiem—- has .  jost  cetumed  ta 
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London  &om  h^  ''.Mines  of  Glascow/'  and  visits. bis  manu- 
factory brining  witb  bim  bis  two' wards^-^Atina  and  Lucy — ^whom 
be  solemnly  makes  over  iii*marriage  to  bis  two  foremen  in  tbe 
engineering  department  ;  two  brotbers,  Ricbard  and  Simon 
Bayis:  Miss  Kitty  baying  in  tbe  meantime  jilted  a  certain 
Tom  Bob  (observe  tbe  name),  a  tiger  in  tbe  service  of  Sir 
Maurice,  for  ber  admirer  Peterpatt,  tbe  discarded  lover  incon- 
tinently leaving  England  in  tbe  "Fulton,"  a  sbip  wbicb  Sir 
Maurice,  wbo  it  seems  is  a  mercbant  as  well  as  a  boiler-maker, 
despatcbes  to  tbe  East  Indies,  and:  witb  tbe  departure  of  wbicb 
tbe  first  act  closes. '  '•  ,   .    < 

i  Two  years  elapse  ere  we  arrive  at  Act  tbe  Second.  And  bere 
let  me  observe  for  tbe  sake  of  intelligibility^ tbat  Lncy,  Ricbard's 
wife,  is  a  good  meek  creature,  exposed  to  calumny  on  account  of 
a  faux  pas  of  ber  mamma's,  and  persecuted  by  tbe  licentious 
addresses  of  a  rotiS,  Sir  Edgard,  tbe  Don  Juan  of  tbe  piece  ; 
wbile  Anna,  tbe  spouse  of  Simon,  tbe  second  brotber,  gets  credit 
for  being  everytbing,  wbile  in  reality  sbe  is  notbing  but  wbat  sbe 
^buld  be.  -        .      .      ■  . 

>The  second  act  opens  in  a  tavern  at  Blackwood,  evidently 
meant  for  Blackwall ;  and  witb  tbe  arrival  of  a  mysterious  Sir 
Hairy,  wbo  bringing  tbe  expatriated  Tom  Bob  in  bis  train, 
comes  to  cbampion  from  calumny  tbe  memory  of  Lifcy's  motber. 
Tbe  tiger  arrives  in  good  time,  Peterpatt  bas  got  tired  of  Miss 
Kitty,  sbe  is  advertised  for  sale,  and  Tom  Bob  determined  to  buy 
ber. .  **  Wbat !  "  exclaims  Sir  Harry,  wbo  does  not  seem  aufait 
to.,  our  customs,  *<  do  tbe  Englisb  laws  permit  sucb  a  sale?  " 
Mark  bis  servant's  reply.  "Ob  certaiidy.  It*s  tbe  simplest 
tbing  in  tbe  world.  You  tire  of  your  bouse  ;  you  sell  your 
bouse.  "  You  "tire  of  your  borse  ;  you  sell  your  borse.  You  tire 
of  your  wife ;  you  sell  your  wife :  tbat's  Englisb  civilisatibn." 
Sir.  Harry  still  in  doubt  appeals  to  Sir  Edgard,  wbo  bas  come  to 
see  tbe  auction.'  "  Tbe  side  of  a  wife,"  replies  tbat  autbority, 
**  is  one  oi  our  most  ancient  customs."  *.*  Whrcb  ougbt,"  rejoins 
Sir  Harry,  "to  be  abolisbed  by  law."  .  Tbere  is  a  sad  mixture 
of  trutb  in  tbe  reply.  "With  us,  Sir,"  says  Sir  Edgard, 
"  witb  us  custom  is  stronger  tban  law.  It  is  mainly  by  its  old 
feelings  of  use  and  wont  tbat  England  is  governed.  We  respect 
even  our  worst  customs  in  order  to  preserve  our  best.  Our 
fatbers  sold  tbeir  wives:  tbeir  rigbt  is  our  privilege."  Mean- 
time tbe  sale'^oes  on.     Tbe  buiband  produces  a  list  of  tbe  good 
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and  bad  qualities  of  bk  wife^  naively  remaiking  tbAt  ^ 
abundanee  of  Hie  lattw  amplj  niake  up  for  tbe  scan^.  of 
ike  former  ;  and  tbe  lady  is  knockid  down  for  seren  sbil&igB* 
**  A  glorious  bargain ! ''  as  ^r  new  prc^rieUnr  ax^^ims  ;  <'  B«df 
•jes,  suob  bands,  mauAk  foet,  sncb  a  moutb,  and  aE  for  sefBn 
li^illi^s  I " 

I  pass  over  a  l<Hig  series  of  plot  and  intrigne  carried  on 
between  Sir  Hany  and  Sir  Edgard,  t^  latter  attacking,  ike 
f(»rmer  d^ending  tbe  r^utation  of  Lney.  The  result  is  a  dud  ; 
and  wbere  is  it  to  be  fougbt  ?  In  St.  James's  Park !  reader  ; 
in  St.  James's  Park,  at  four  o'clock  of  a  summer  afternoon  I 
And  it  is  fougbt ;  poor  Sir  Harry  receives  a  seTore  woaBd,  and  is 
left  bleeding  and  deserted  in  a  remote  ^idtet  of  tbat  sditary 
sp<^,  until  be  is  discoyered  by  Mks  AHce,  a  nster  of.  ihe 
Brotbtt^  Davis,  wbo  has  gone  out  m  ber  carriage  for  an  evening 
drive  in  that  favourite  locality  for  equestrian  exercise  oi  t^  kindsy 
and  conducted  by  ber  to  the  "  Hotd,  "  in  tbe  French  sqpse  of 
the  word,  whare  her  brothers  with  tbeir  wives  reside.  Meantime, 
Richard  is  about  to  become  an  M.P.,  and  for  where,  does  ih& 
reader  think  ?  For  Wdverbampt^i  perhi^,  or  Sto^port,  or 
Ashton-4mder-Lyne,  or  Staley  Bridge,  or  some  other  manufoc* 
turing  town  of  tbe  N(H*th.  Not  a  bk  of  it ;  for  Canterbury,  of  all 
the  towns  in  England.  Wdl,  daring  bia  abscsee,  Sk  Edgard, 
wbo  is  actually  canying  on  an  intrigue  with  Anna,  and  trying  to 
get  eae  up  with  Lucy,  enters  the  house  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
nighty  is  foiled  in  lus  purpose  by  Sir  Harry,  and  a  series  of  rope- 
ladder  exploits^ — ^fordl^  abductions  in  mysterious  boats  upon  the 
Thames,  nmsked  bravoes  and  so  forth,  ensues — all  of  which  w<mld 
do  very  well  for  a  mediaeval  Venetian  story,  but  sounds  s<»newhat 
strange  in  the  London  of  1846.  The  i^4»hot  is,  tbat  Richard 
Davis,  Esq.,  millionaire,  and  M.P.  for  the  catheikal  town  of 
Oanterbmy,  believes  tbat  his  wife  has  betrayed  his  honour,  and 
determines  to  s^  her  in  ^itbfield  Market !  Tbis^  is  the  second 
wife  sold  in  the  piece.  The  first  was  disposed  c^  by  a  mere 
brutal  uneducated  fdlow  ;  the  eircuncBstance  of  the  auction  of  the 
second,  however,  teaches  us  that  all  ranks  in  England,  all  degrees 
of  enlightenment,  follow  the  same  good  old  fashion.  Smithfield,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  scene  of  the  second  sale.  The  dramatist  places 
its  locality  in  the  n^bboui^od  q£  Blackwall,  or  as  he  cidls  it, 
Blackwood,  and  of  course  quite  close  to  the  fetshionable  part  oi 
London  ;  tbe  East,  the  middle,  and  the  West  End  aU  jumbled  toge- 
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ther  in  one  mass  of  glorious  eonfusion.  Wefl,  the  market  is 
croirded,  and  Richard  Davis,  Bsq.,  M.P.,  makes  liis  appearance, 
leading  Mrs.  D.  bj  a  eord  ronnd  her  neck.  Bat  the  scene  is 
short,  and  immeasnrablj  too  rich  to  be  lost.  I  shall  translate  it 
therefore  entire — 

Rkjhabd*  Davis  (to  the  crowd.)  "Well,  g^tlemen — you  are 
aware  that  the  ladj  is  to  be  sold — *' 

LwBT  (falling  on  her  knees.)    **  hard  have  mercy  on  me ! " 

Sib  Bdgard  (from  the  crowd.)     ^'  I  bid  a  thousand  potmds  ! " 

Richard  Davis.  "  Sir  Bdgard  ! " 

LtrcT.  **  Sir  Edgard — Oh  I    have  I  not  suffered  enough  ?*' 

Richard  Davis.  ^  That  is  your  paramomr — ^is  it  not,  ma*am  ?" 

LucT.  *'  Oh  God !  kin  me  r— kiU  me !" 

RiCHARp  Davis.  •*  I  shall — ^him— " 

Sir  Bdgard.  "  No  gentleman  outbids  me,  I  believe  f  Well — 
the  wecnan  s  mine. 

Sir  Habiry.  "  Stop,  stop.  Fifty  thousand  guineas  for  Mrs. 
Davis." 

Richard  Davis.  "  Who  bids  so  high  ?" 

Sir  Harrt.  "  You  i^all  soon  know.  When  Smithfield  dock 
strikes  three,  your  victim  is  my  property.*' 

[  The  clock  strikes,  A  man  dressed  in  hlctch  appears,  and  places  Mm- 
self  between  Richard  and  Lwy,  Umehing  the  laitter  with  a  tcand. 

Sir  Harry  (to  Lucy.)  **  Gro,  go,  poor  martyr ! " 
Lucy.  "  What  have  you  done,  Richard  ?" 
^    Richard  Davis  (springing  towards  her.)  "  No— no.*' 

[ITie  Ckmstah^  with  his  wand  prevents  him  from  tmching  her. 

Sir  Harry  (solenudy.)  "  You  have  no  right  ovw  her — you  have 
sold  your  wife." 

Poor  Lucy  is  indeed  a  victim.  No  sooner  is  she  sold  than  her 
husband  discovers  her  innoc^ice, .  and  his  agony  closes  the  fourth 
act.  The  fifth  opens  not  a  whit  less  sadly.  The  purchased  wife 
is  of  course  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  h^  quondam  husband  no 
better  ;  but,  although  he  thinks  he  has  behaved  like  a  scoundrd, 
the  City  of  London  ^links  otherwise,  and  in  Sir  Harry's  words — 
♦*  Proud  of  you,  proud  of  your  rei^ect  for  their  nd>le  customs,  the 
merchants  and  the  people  of  Londcm  prepare  for  you  new  honours." 
While  yet  he  speaks  shouts  are  heard  without :  "  Vive  Sir  Richard 
Davis— vive  the  new  Lord  Mayc»* !" 

Here  is  new  light  up(m  our  civic  institutions  with  a  vengeance. 

z  2 
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•*  How  to  be  Lord  Mayor  "  is  the  problem  proposed.  The  French 
dramatist  answers,  "  First  sell  your  wife."  I  wonder  whetb^, 
when  the  deputies  of  the  corporation  were  lately  so. well  treated 
by  Louis-Philippe,  any  of  the  worthy  Parisians  imagined  th^t 
they  had  attained  their  municipal  glory  by  leading  their  wives 
into  Smithfield,  and  selling  them  with  halters  about  their  necks  ? 
But  to  continue.  The  Lord  Mayor  elect  determines,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  show,  to  shoot  himself — ^instead  of  sitting  in  ciyic  state 
in  Guildhall,  to  have  the  Coroner  sitting  upon  him.  But  matters 
have  no  such  dismal  termination.  We  suddenly  hear — although, 
by  the  way,  there  is  no  assignable  reason  I  can  see  why  we 
should  not  have  heard  it  in  the  second  act — ^that  Harry,  the  pur- 
chaser of  Lucy,  is  that  lady's  brother  ;  and  that  he  has  not  only 
cleared  up  the  character  of  his  living  sister,  but  proved  the  virtue 
of  their  common  mother.  Furthermore,  we  are  informed  that, 
although  it  is  considered  very  disgraceful  in  England  for  a  married 
lady  to  be  sold  to  an  indi£ferent  party,  yet  that  her  brother  may 
buy  her  with  perfect  decorum.  The  denouement  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  Lord  Mayor  proclaims  the  virtue  of  the 
Lady  Mayoress  to  all  Cheapside.  Enthusiastic  shouts  grace  i]xp 
touching  ceremony ;  then  the  civic  procession  sets  forth.  Th^  stage 
directions  give  us  a  vivid  notion  of  the  affair.  The  Lord  Mayor 
leads  her  Ladyship  by  the  hand  :  all  the  members  of  his  family 
follow.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  city  champions  or  the  city  majce- 
bearer,  or  the  city  marshal,  or  the  city  coach;  but  we  have — after 
the  Lord  Mayor's  family — the  Aldermen  with  their  families  ;  and 
after  them — ^who  does  the  reader  think  ? — ^why,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  followed  in  their  turn  by  some  nameless  indi- 
viduals, dimly  represented  by  **  &c.  <Sz;c.  <&c."  But  all  is  not 
over.  Just  as  the  city  procession  has  begun  its  march,  a  cry  ia 
raised  of  "  The  Queen — the  Queen  ;*'  and  our  authority — still  Jbhe 
stage  directions — states  that  Her  Majesty,  having  duly  asked 
permission  to  enter  the  city,  is  seen  approaching,  preceded,  by 
heralds — not  through  Temple  Bar,  but  over  London  Bridge  ;  it 
thus  appearing  that  Royalty  has  varied  the  ordinary  route. from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Mansion  House,  by  crossing  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  traversing  the  pleasant  paths  of  Pedlar's 
Acre.  And  so,  to  a  loud  combined  cheer  of  "  Vive  la  Beine, 
vive  le  nowoeauLord  MairCt**  the  curtain  falls  upon  this  dramatic 
picture  of  England  and  the  English  ;  a  picture  intended  to  pre- 
sent the  visitors  of  the  Amhigu  Comique  with  a  full,  true,  and 
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faithful  account  of  how  we  pass  our  lives,  how  we  treat  the  wives 
of  our  bosoms,  and  how  we  elect  the  rulers  of  our  choice. 

Bravo,  Messieurs  Adolphe  Dennery  and  Paul  Fenal !  Other 
authors  of  jour  country  may  make  their  occasional,  nay,  their  fre- 
quent blunders  in  describing  us  ;  but  to  you — Macflecknoes  of  the 
Boulevard — ^is  reserved  the  proud  distinction  of  your  prototype,  so 
well  hit  off  by  Dryden,  and  capable,  by  a  little  change,  of  being 
so  well  appli^  to  you : — 

"  Some  men  tawit — ^to  truth,  some  make  pretence  ; 
But  you  !— you  never  deviate  into  sense." 
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**  Impossible  !  my  good  man,"  said  the  doctor,  preparing  to  leave 
the  cottage,  "  Impossible !  I  could  not  think  of  interfering  with  a 
case  that  distinctly  belongs  to  the  parish  surgeon,  imless  indeed 
I  consider  your  wife  as  a  private  patient,  and  then,  as  you  are 
aware,  my  fee  is  ten  shillings." 

"  Oh  !  sir,  you  say  there  is  danger,'*  urged  the  man,  intercept- 
ing his  progress  to  the  door.  *•  Pray  do  what  you  can  for  her— I 
am  without  a' shilling  at  this  moment,  or  the  means  of  raising  it, 
but  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tims  the  overseer  to  lend  me  five  shillings,  (ho 
will  not  surely  refuse  me  that)  and  I  know  amongst  my  neighbours, 
(badly  off  as  they  are)  I  shall  be  Me  to  borrow  the  remainder  ;^- 
for  God's  sake,  sir,  do  not  leave  her — listen  to  her  groans,  remem- 
ber her  young  children,  and  have  pity  on  us  ;  I  feel  sure  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  up  the  money." 

But  Doctor  Cribb  felt  certain  of  no  such  thing,  and  taking  up 
his  gloves  from  the  deal-table,  and  his  cane  from  one  of  the  wooden 
chairs  on  which  it  was  laid,  he  coolly  rejoined— "  It  is  wholly  out 
of  my  power  (under  the  circumstances)  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  case  ;  you  had  however  better  lose  no  time  in  applying  to  the 
parish  authorities :  every  moment  is  of  consequence  to  your  wife. 
I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  but  I  can  do  nothing  in  it.  I  thought 
every  one  knew  that  it  was  customary  on  thesQ  occasions  to  have 
the  fee  prepared.*' 

"  If  your  honour  would  but  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,"  inter- 
posed Nat  Lee,  getting  between  him  and  the  door-step.  "If 
your  honour  would  but  listen  to  me  :  it  is  five  weeks  since  I  have 
had  a  day's  work,  and  at  the  best  of  times  I  do  not  earn  more 
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Uian  sev^i  or  eight  sbillings  a  week.  I  pay  two  of  it  i^  liotise 
and  garden  rent,  and  at  tiiis  time  of  year,  another  goes  for  firing 
and  candles — and  I  have  myself,  my  wife,  and  three  children  to 
maintain — so  that,  I  leave  it  to  you,  sir,  if  it  is  to  he  wondered  at 
that  I  am  not  worth  ten  shillings  at  the  present  time  ?  " 

''  It  is  a  sad  affair,"  remarked  the  doctor  drily,  **hut  you  had 
a  resource  ;  when  a  man  like  yourself,  with  every  inclination  to 
support  his  family,  fails  in  ohtaining  the  means  of  doing  so,  the 
parish  has  a  right  to  maintain  them — and  you  i^e  culpahle  in  not 
making  the  application/* 

"  I  have  applied,'*  said  the  lahourer  hitterly,  **  hut  they  will 
allow  me  nothing  out  of  the  House,  nor  in  it,  unless  we  suffer  them 
to  separate  us,  and  that  neither  my  poor  girl  or  I  will  agree  to." 

"  You  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  mov- 
ing a  step  nearer  to  the  door. 

**  Ah  I  sir,*'  exclaimed  the  other,  "  the  world  thinks,  hecause  a 
man  is  poor,  he  must  he  without  the  feelings  of  his  kind — as  if 
my  wife  and  children  are  not  as  dear  to  me  as  a  rich  man's — as 
if,  hecause  I  have  to  deprive  myself  of  a  fuH  meal  that  they  may 
eat,  or  of  comfortahle  clothing  that  the  poor  things'  may  h^ 
covered,  I  love  them  less.  No,  no !  some  way  or  oth^,  I  do  not 
think  they  could  he  half  so  precious  to  me,  hut  for  all  we  have 
sufiered  with  and  for  each  other.  Why,  hless  you,  sir,  when  they 
wanted  us  to  let  one  of  the  children  go  into  the  House,  you  slu)uld 
have  seen  the  two  that  had  sense  enough  to  understand  all  ahout 
it,  how  ihej  did  take  on,  and  heg  and  pray  not  to  he  sent  from  us  ; 
and  v^en  we  told  ihem.  it  was  hecause  we  had  not  ^lough  for 
&em  to  eat,  how  they  promised  to  want  hut  a  little,  a  very  Kttle — 
and  so  hung  ahout  their  mother  and  I,  that — "  (and  the  man 
drew  his  hfurd  hand  across  his  eyes  as  he  spoke)  *'  it  seemed 
easier  to  starve  tc^eiher  than  to  part  with  them.^' 

"  I  dare  say,  I  dare  say,*^*  muttered  the  medical  man,  who 
momently  felt  retreat  more  difficult,  "  hut  as  I  cannot  possibly 
remain  with  your  wife,  and  her  state  is  highly  critical,  I  advise 
you  to  give  instant  notice  to  the  overseer,  and  teH  him  no  time  is 
to  be  lost  in  sending  medical  assistance." 

**  Oh,  sir  I  will  iiothing  move  you  ?  **  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
man,  finding  his  appeal  had  failed  to  shake  the  doctor's  resolution. 
"  It  is  usdess  to  apply  to  the  parish.  I  have  already  done  so,  and 
all  they  say  is,  that  she  had  a  right  to  have  gone  into  the  women's 
ward,  and  that  they  cannot  allow  her  medical  assistance  out  of  it." 

*•  I  tell  you,  my  good  man,*'  interrupted  the  doctor  impatiently. 
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^ihej  dare  not  refuse  it  under  the  ciroumstanoes — tiiej  have 
funds  for  the  pmpose  of  providing  it,  and  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  in 
my  case  it  is  rerj  different.  I  should  soon  be  a  pauper  myself  if  I 
allowed  hnmanity  to  overcome  common  sense,  and  should  have  an 
affiEkir  of  this  kind  every  day  on  my  hands,  and  no  return  for  it  1  " 
Nat  Lee  dropped  his  hiuids  from  the  sttpplica^g  posture  they 
had  assumed,  and  with  a  darkened  brow  and  ashy  cheek  stood 
aside  while  the  doctor  passed  out  of  the  house,  and  then  hope- 
lessly returned  to  the  side  of  the  poor  woman  for  whose  sake  he 
had  so  pathetically  impkH*ed  him  to  remain.  In  one  comer  of  an 
inner  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  bare,  the  walls  nnplastered,  and 
into  which  the  wintry  air  penetrated  through  the  warped  leaden 
£rame>work  and  loosened  panes  of  flhny  greenish  glass  that  com- 
posed the  cas^nent,  lay  a  mattrass,  once  filled  with  chaff,  but  now 
so  shook  out  and  wasted  l^at  it  scarcely  saved  lite  patient's  bones 
from  the  boards ;  a  thread-bare  blanket,  yellow  with  age,  covered 
it,  and  over  the  humble  patchwork  quilt  appeared  an  indication  of 
a  clean  8heet,--*«  fact — I  say  indication,  for  it  was  no  more ;  there 
was  the  desire  to  appear  decent,  without  the  power  of  carrying  it 
farther  than  the  turning  down  of  the  bed-ckthes — fw  the  residue 
necessity  had  compelled  the  poverty-stricken  moUier  to  conv^ 
into  more  essential  coverings  for  her  children^  A  deal  table,  a 
cou{^  of  chairs,  a  christmasTpiece  above  the  mantel-shelf,  and  an 
<dd  Bible  in  a  worn  leathern  binding,  wii^  brass  clasps,  completed 
^td  furniture  of  the  room.  But  cold  and  meagre  as  the  place 
appeared,  its  cleanliness  was  conspicuous  ;  from  the  curd-white 
bcMUtls  to  the  little  dimity  curtain  m&t  shaded  ihe  window,  not  a 
soil  was  visible — th^e  is  this  distincti(m  between  the  poverty  of 
tow^  and  villages;  here  l^e  free  air  and  the  running  stream 
remain  untaxed,  and  the  pollution  of  filth  is  not  its  necessary 
aoeompaniment.  A  diminutive  fire  bums  in  the  narrow  grate, 
beside  which  sat  an  old  woman,  stirring  up  the  mess  of  oatmeal 
and  salt  and  water,  which  was  to  serve  the  labourer's  wife  in  lieu 
of  richer  caudle,  and  in  a  basket  at  her  knee  appeared  the  mys- 
terious little  garments  redolent  of  violet  powder,  that  amidst 
want  and  sickness  had  been  prepared  with  as  loving  a  joy  as  if 
the  expected  Httle  inmate  of  them  was  heir  to  the  brightest  pros* 
pects  of  humanity.  Now  and  tiien  she  lifted  her  eyes  towards 
her  patient,  who,  exhausted  from  protracted  suffering,  lay  on  th6 
lowly  pallet,  her  sunken  features  but  a  shade  more  flesh-hued  than 
the  c^  border  that  surrounded  them,  and  but  for  the  faint  motion 
ef  the  ooverl^  about  the  region  of  her  heart,  giving  no  sign  of 
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existence.  She  was  conscious,  however,  for  at  ihe  moment  that  her 
hUshand  noiselessly  entered  the  room,  and  knelt  down  hy  the 
humble  bed-side,  she  lifted  up  her  thin,  uncoyered  arms,  and 
gazing  piteouslj  in  his  face,  burst  into  tears, — whispering  words  of 
trust,  consolation,  and  enc^ouragement,  which  love  rather  than  hope- 
inspired  him  with.  Nat  kissed  them  off,  while  his  own  replaced 
them — ^tlll  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  her  sufferings,  and  mad- 
dened by  the  thought  that  no  effort  was  being  made  to  save  her,  ha 
hastened  from  the  room,  with  a  fierce  resolution  to  force  attention  to 
her  circumstances,  and  once  more  left  his  house  for  that  of.  the  overr 
seer.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  report  of  her. condition,  and  of  the 
cruel  indifference  with  which  she  had  been  left  to  her  fate  by  Dr.* 
Ciibb  and  the  Poor-house  guardians,  spread  through  the  village. 
But  it  was  (as  we  have  before  said)  winter  time,  little  work  was  to 
be  had,,  the  potato  scarcity  left  the  inhabitants  poorer  than  ever,, 
and  having  no  pawn-office  at  hand  to  raise  the  required  fee,  which 
otherwise  would  willingly  have  been  subscribed,  all  that  was  theirs 
to  give^-deep  sympathy — ^was  felt  by  all ;  and  the  heaviest  hob- 
nails passed  lightly  by  poor  Nat's  cottage,  while  women  with 
tearful  eyes  stopped  one  another  to  inquire  after,  her,  and  talk  over 
her  sad  story,  dying  in  ik  Christian  country  for  want  of  the  common 
offices  of  humanity. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  peasant  girl,  upon  the  iMHnt  of 
marriage  with  a  young  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  inspired  by  the 
pure  spirit. of  compassion,  and  forgetful  of  everything  but  the 
immediate  necessity,  of  her  neighbour,  resolved  to  sacrifice  the, 
purchase-money  of  the  ring  and  church  fees,  which  her  sweetheart 
had  entrusted  to  her ;  and  without  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of 
Nat*s  last  application,  which  (by  the  wy)  proved  just  as  fruitless 
as  the  first,  she  herself  hastened  to  the  doctor's,  and  taking  care 
to  modestly  inform  him  that  a  friend  had  been  found  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  fee,  led  the  way  to  poor  Lee's  cottage,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  him  enter  it,  without  prefacing  his  approach  by 
one  of  those  terrific  knocks  that  usually  heralds  the  entrance  of  a 
practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  however  humble  the  abode,  or  debi- 
litated the  state  of  the  patient.  We  have  felt  it  before  now,  shaking 
every  ne^ve  in  our  weakened  frame  ;  and  when  (as  is  ocoaftionallj 
the  case  with  simple  folk)  the  fear  of  professional  greatness  is 
superadded,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the, terror  we. have  sometime0 
seen  expressed  at  that  which  should  bring,  hope  and  comfiM*t,-'Ha 
visit  from  the  doctpr,  .  In  the  meanwhile  Lucy  Viner  had  time  to 
recollect  that  the  money  she  was  spending  WM  not  her  own ;  that 
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it  had  been  given  her  for  a  specific  purpose,  and'  that  her  lover 
might  possibly  feel  annoyed  at  having  their  marriage,  which  was 
fixed  for  an  early  day,  put  off  for  an  indefinite  period.  Yet  no 
portion  of  regret  entered  into  her  speculations  ;  for  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  the  action  made  her  bold,  and  she  argued,  had  ho 
been  in  her  place  he  would  have  done  as  she  did.  When,  there- 
fore, some  hours  afterwards,  Nat  Lee,  covering  her  hands  with 
tears  and  kisses,  blest  her  as  the'  means  of  preserving  his  wife  and 
saving  his  children  from  being  motherless  (for  the  poor  woman's 
life  was  spared,  though  at  the  expense  of  her  infant's),  Lucy 
wanted  but  George  Lovat's  approval  to  be  the  happiest  little  woman 
that  ever  gratitude  for  a  kind  action  cro^fned  with  blessings. 
Yet  amidst  these  feelings — ^for  alas  !  how  few  of  us  know  how  to 
"let  well  alone'^ — ^a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  her — a  whim 
childish,  but  feminine— she  would  put  his  affection  to  the  test- 
would  try  if  indeed  (as  he  had  often  told  her)  there  was  nothing  sTie 
could  do  that  would  make  him  doubt  her ;  she  would  confess  to 
having  spent  the  money,  but  she  woiild  riot  teM  him  how, — forgetful 
that  circumstances  make  up  the  merit  of  every  action,  and  that 
under  any  less  absolute  than  those  which  had  induced  licr  to  part 
with  it,  her  expenditure  of  the  sum  entrusted  to  her  would  have 
been  as  unpardonable  as  it  was  now  praiseworthy.  Leaving  our 
patient  to  the  attention  of  her  kind-hearted  nurse  and  husband, 
{provided,  by  the  way,  through  Lucy's  care,  with  better  restora- 
tives than  the  preparations  of  the  former  had  promised)  let  us  step 
across  the  road  to  Master  Yiner's  cottage,  and. see  how  Lucy 
carried  out  her  enterprise. 

It  was  evening,  and  a  bright  wood  fire  burnt  on  the  ncwly-swdpt 
hearth,  and  shone  on  the  furniture  of  the  dresser  and  walls,  light- 
ing up  the  pretty  but  somewhat  anxious  countenance  of  Lucy,  who 
pat  at  one  side  of  it  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  and  her  neck 
half  embraced  by  the  stout  arm  of  a  young  man  who  sat  beside 
her,  one  russet-gaitered  leg  thrown  over  the  other,  and  hia  good- 
looking  face  beaming  with  a  sense  of  present  happiness  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  other  causie  but  the  gratulatory  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  him.  Opposite  to  them,  in  his  high-backed  arm- 
chtiri  with  grey  hair  falHng  in  thin  locks  to  his  shoulders,  and  a 
ri^dj  face  full  of  health'  and  kindness,  sat  the  old  man,  now  and 
ih^  lifting  his  smiling  l(>oks  to  the  pair  before  him  ;  but  more 
frequently  with  closed  eyes  and  hands,  giving  way  to  some  long 
dream  of  memory  or  of  anticipation.  These  lapses  were  not  lost 
by  the  lover,  who  crowded  catesses  on  the  arched  brow  and  blush- 
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ng  lipe  of  Lucy,  aU  the  while  reminding  her  haw  noom  she  wovkl  be 
wholly  his  own.  Still  Lucj  plied  her  kmtting-needlefi  faster  than 
ever,  and  her  restraint,  which  had  at  first  been  affected,  became 
real,  for  his  refer^iee  t6  tiieir  marriage  made  more  diffici^  any 
allusion  to  the  bSbxt  of  the  money,  anni  some  latent  fears  of  his 
displeasure  would  force  themsdhres,  in  i^pite  of  her  faith  in  his 
generosity  and  goodness.  At  last  the  old  man  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
Lucy,  after  corering  his  head  with  a  handkerchief,  stuped  to  the 
casement,  imd  remained  looking  out  on  the  moonlit  road  and  snow- 
powdered  plants  in  the  little  garden.  Her  unusual  reser?e  had  not 
passed  unnotksed  by  the  young  gardener,  and  he  stole  ever  te  her 
side,  resolved  to  dissipate  it  or  diseov^  its  •cause. 

'*  How  is  it,  dear  Lucy,"  he  said,  passing  his  arm  tenderly 
around  her,  "  that  you  do  not  seem  to  be  half  as  hapf^  as  I  am 
this  evening  ?  Why,  ever  since  I  spoke  to  ^e  parsim  this  aftw* 
noon  I  have  felt  as  if  nothing  could  be  put  in  my  path  so  high  that 
I  could  not  lei^  over  it." 

"Spoke  to  the  parson  !"  ephoed  Lucy,  with  a  k>ok  of  almost 
dismay. ' 

*'  Tes,  dear  ^1 ;  what  is  th^<e  in  that  to  surprme  you  ?  Did 
we  not  agree  that  Thursday  should  be  our  weddmg-day  ?  and  to- 
morrow, you  know,  we  must  start  over  to  Broad-street  for  the  ting 
and  other  matters  ;  and  who  knows? — ^why,  perhaps  I  should  come 
back  too  late  to  see  him  ;  so  I  thought  there  was  nothing  like  ihe 
time  present,  and  have  told  him  we  would  trouble  Mm  on  Thurs- 
day next." 

**You  have  done  wrong,"  said  Lucy,  gravely;  "at  least  you 
might  have  spoken  to  me  first,  and  I  would  have  ex^ined  to  you, 
that  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  marry  this  week — ^that" 

"  No  longer  in  our  power  ! — not  marry  this  week  !  You  are 
laughing  at  me,  Lucy  !  '  interrupted  Lovet. 

**  Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  the  girl  earnestly  ;  "  it  is  the  truth, 
dear  George — I  have  spent  the  money  which  you  gave  me  for  the 
ring  in  another  way  ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  very  angry 
with  me." 

"Nay,  come,"  exclaimed  the  gardener,  perceiving  a  roguish  smile 
on  her  lip ;  "  this  is  beyond  a  joke— I  cannot,  will  not  beUeve  you.  * ^ 

"  It  is  the  truth  for  aU  that,"  rejoined  Lucy  firmly,  though,  in 
spite  of  the  gravity  which  she  assumed,  George  Lovet  detected  a 
sparkling  gratification  in  her  look,  difficult  to  accotmt  for,  and^ 
(considering  the  liberty  she  professed  to  have  taken  with  his  pro- 
perty) almost  impertinent ;  the  indifference,  too,  with  which  she 
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Spoke  «f  it,  and  talked  of  putting  off,  as  a  mere  matter  of  coarse, 
t^e  event  he  had  so  long  looked  forwmrd  to  as  the  dearest  h<^  of 
his  existence,  gadled  and  ofifei^ed  him  ;  and  perceiying  that  as  his 
Texation  and  perplexity  increased,  the  more  distmct  became  the 
laughing  mischief  in  her  looks,  his  temper  gave  way,  and  the 
evenii^  in  which  he  had  anticipated  tl^  planning  of   so  much 
happiness,  was  n^nm  the  point  of  ending,  as  onr  plans  of  joy  too 
often  do,  in  bitter  disappointm^xt,  for  Lucy,  piqned  at  finding  he 
conld  so  easily  conclude  her  MKble,  offered  no  explanation,  while 
her  lover  Mi  too  angry  to  ask  one  ;  when,  fortunately  for  both» 
Nat  Lee  made  his  appearance,  and,  seeing  the  yonng  gard^xer, 
he  must  needs,  for  the  fiftieth  time  during  the  day,  go  over  all  its 
history,  from  his  first  application  to  the  overseer  and  dootor,  to 
his  piteous  request  for  £ve  shillings  (from  the  former)  towards 
making  up,  ^th  -^e  assistance  of  his  n^ghbours,  the  fee  which 
Mr.  Oribb  required,  before  he  could  be  brought  to  etert  his  skiU 
§or  the  benefit  of  the  ^ng  woman.    Then  he  described  how,  whea 
all  hope  had  left  them,  and  ^  mkerable  suff^rer^was  fast  sink- 
ing for  want  of  medical  assistance — ^how  Lucy  had  come  forward 
and  paid  the  doctor,  and  purchased  nourishment,  and  by  her  m- 
terference  sdved  her  life,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  poor-law  inhumanity  and  individual  sordidness. 

"  Ah  !  I  knew,"  said  Lucy,  lifting  up  her  happy  face  to  that 
of  her  lover,  who,  long  before  Nat  Lee  had  finished  his  story,  had 
clasped  her  fast  to  his  hoart ;  **  I  knew  you  would  forgive  me,  and 
not  mind  waiting  a  few  weeks  longer,  when  you  knew  a  neigh- 
bour's life  had  been  at  stake  ;  inde^  I  eould  never  have  forgiven 
myself,  having  the  means  at  hand,  if  I  had  scrupled  to  make  use  of  it . '  ^ 

'*  Nor  should  I  have  forgiven  you,  my  own  bright  girl,  if  I 
thought  you  could  have  had  any  doubt  of  my  wishing  you  to  act 
otherwise,'*  exclaimed  George  ;  **  but  why  not  tell  me  all  about  it 
at  first,  dear  Lop !  Were  you  too  modest  to  speak  of  your  own 
goodness  ?*' 

"  I  am  ashamed  now,  though,"  said  Lucy,  ingenuously,  "to  tell 
you  why  I  did  ngt  do  so,  but  I  wished  to  tease  you  a  little,  to  tr^ 
if  you  could  be  angry  with  me,  which  you  have  so  often  told  me 
you  could  not.*' 

**  Ah,  Lucy,"  whispered  George,  "love  trusts  without  trying^ 
Let  me  have  all  your  ccmfidence,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever 
have  it  in  my  power  to  be  ai^ry  with  you ;  or  if  you  will  keep  a 
secret  from  me,  let  it  be  one  like  this,  that  will  make  me  love  you 
ten  times  dearer  when  I  find  it  out." 
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To  be  brief,  tbe  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  were  so 
bruited  about,  and  such  deep  indignation  was  felt  by  the  inhabi- 
tants at  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  parish  authorities,  that  the  affair 
ended  in  a  public  inquiry,  at  which  one  of  the  former  had  the 
modesty  to  taunt  the  doctor  with  his  inhumanity,  in  having  left 
the  sufferer  in  the  hour  of  *'  nature's  sorrow  "  upon  so  base  a  plea 
as  the  want  of  a  ten-shilling  fee ;  while  the  other  retorted  back 
the  poor  man's  eyidence  of  the  refusal  of  the  parish  officers  to 
afford  medical  assistance  or  pecuniary  aid  ;  while,  amidst  all  the 
details  of  suffering  and  poverty  on  the  one  side,  and  of  heartless, 
iron-handed  inhumanity  on  the  other,  the  conduct  of  the  cottage 
girl,  beautiful  in  its  simple  earnestness  and  negligence  of  self, 
shone  out  a  salient  sun-touched  figure  on  the  darksome  back- 
ground, drawing  to  itself  Aearf-admiration  from  aU.  Nor  did  the 
want  of  the  money  so  generously  sacrificed  prevent  their  marriage 
taking  place  on  the  day  projected,  for  the  clergyman  of  the  village 
insisted  on  performing  the  ceremony  without  fees  ;  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  rich  neighbours,  when  startled  into  an  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  added  a  purse  to  the  bride  of  ten  times  the  amount 
she  had  expended.  C.  W. 


THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

(translated  from  the  GERMAN  OF  DR.  F.  A.  KRUMMACHSR.) 

The  Angel  who  tends  the  world's  sweet  flowers, 
And  decks  them  by  ni^ht  with  the  silver  dew, 
I  Aid  him,  one  day — ^in  the  warm  spring-hours— 
To  slumber  awhile  where  a  rose-tree  grew. 
And  when  he  awoke,  in  the  grateful  shade. 
He  looked  on  the  tree  with  a  glance  divine, 
And  grieving  a  thine  %o  fair  should  fade, 
Said  i^—"  O  thou  richest  of  daughters  mine, 
I  thank  thee  well  for  thy  cool  retreat. 
And  the  incense  of  thine  odorous  air ; 
Ask  me  for  aught  of  my  treasures  sweet. 
And  1  will  endow  thee  beyond  thy  prayer." 
And  the  rose-tree  answered,  breatning  balm,^- 
.    "  Invest  me  then  with  another  charm." 
So  the  Angel  gave  his  promised  dower. 
And  with  moss  he  clothed  the  queenly  flower. 
And  peerless  she  blooms  in  that  chaste  array. 
The  mirest  of  gifts  from  the  sunny  May. 

Haverhill.  John  Hamilton  Da  vies. 
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PEARLS  FROM  POPISH  PLACES, 

BY  A  SERIOUS  PARTY. 

Letter  II. — To  Mrs.  Rustler. 

Liege,  .  15/A,  1646. 

My  last  was  expedited.  When  brimful  with  the  flush  of  nascent 
impressions,  I  first  set  foot  upon  this  deluded  ground ,  alive  to  the 
fatal  enormities  which  are  precipitating  it  rapidly  towards  hottonir 
less  ruin,  but  awake,  with  all  the  pristine  ardoui*  of  innocent 
energy,  tathe  sights,  and  sounds  and  scents  which  reinind  m^ 
**  that  more  storied  shrines  detain  my  wondering  feet"  (as  Aken-; 
3ide's  "  Traveller  "  found  it  also  in  his  time)  than  my  own  dear 
flower-plot  at  Tinglebury :  or^  the  school-house,  where  week  after 
week,  I  initiated  the  lowly  dwellers  of  the  hapdlet  into  precepts 
beyond  all  price  :  a  singular  circumstance  has  been  raised  up,  tq 
give  adequacy  to  my  desires.  Your  Diana,  my  dear,  travels  with 
many  eyes  upon  her!  An  announcement  in  **  The  Fiery  Furnace," 
penned  by  Mr.  Pecker  s  powerful  pen,  with  valedictory  haste,^— 
of  our  intention  to  sow  true  |)rinciples  where  guilty  compliance, has 
too  often  wandered, — was  worded,  I  fear,  somewhat  more  ambi- 
guously than  his  lucid  wont.  Known  to  have  stood  for  some  years 
in  the  light  of  fraternity  to  an  heiress,  and  the  tidings  of  Mrs. 
Kiblett's  marriage  having  insufficiently  transpired  (with  such 
Jesuitical  mystery  do  these  hasteners  towards  perdition  compli- 
cate their  simplest  transactions !)  it  is  announced  that  he  has 
sacrificed  his  own  Christian  privileges,  in  ministration  to  the 
health  of  a  young  and  lovely  heiress  imder  his  care.  What  a 
faux  temps,  my  dearest  friend,  for  your  Diana  !— To  contradict 
the  mistake  would  be  to  rivet  curiosity  upon  the  pilgripi,  and  bid 
"  the  blushing  primrose  top  the  poppy's  idle  part '* — to  succumb, 
elevates  me  to  a  position  of  conspicuosity  which  cannot  be  hid. 
Brilliantly  does  Mr.  Pecker's  wit  strike  out  all  the  possible  con- 
junctions liable  to  arise  from  an  error  so  curiously  calculated  to 
give  the  zest  of  adventure  to  my  already  excited  nerves.  Once  a 
day,  am  I  requested  to  select  among  foreigners — to  apportion, 
presuming  that  my  hand  and  my  heart  rrnist  he  left  in  the 
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stranger's  land — which  would  be  your  Diana's  choice.  But  no 
modest  woman  will  tamper :  even  iu  support  of  infantile  sportive- 
ness.  To  observe — to  draw  my  own  auguries — to  disclaim  the 
complications  of  compliment  —  while  no  aperture  is  closed  to  the 
frank  intercourse,  wluch  only  Prudery's  self  (be  it  &r  from  me  !) 
can  stigmatize — is  my  part :  but  not,  even  in  jocosity,  to  fancy, 
my  destinies  commingled  with  those  of  Gallic  or  German  origin. 
Mr.  Pecker's  aim,  however, — as  always, — is  upright  and  noble : 
to  make  his  partner  smile  —  and  to  draw  out  powers^  which  have 
now  an  ample  field,  in  your  poor  friend.  It  were  most  ungrateful, 
then,  to  remind  him  that  in  the  matrimonial  wisdom  of  1^  heart, 
your  Diana  has  never  owned  a  guide,  ^  save  Dehcaey's  kindred 
self."  I  mention  this,  becaxtse,  possibly,  WaiHbrd  may  efe  ihts — 
proceeding  on  shapeless  tongues  !  —  have  awarded  me  to  one  or 
other  of  those  whom  courtesy  has  attracted  to  me.  The^  solicitude 
of  yourself  and  the  Blaekadders  must  not  be  abused.  Pass  off 
whatever  you  may  hear  as  a  jest  of  Mr.  Pecker's ;  his  sportive 
mood  will  be  sufficiently  explanatory.     I  am  still  unattached. 

On  the  curiosities  of  .Aiitwerp  I  could  dweD  fw  pages — to 
diviuicate  to  less  thrilling  topics.     Reubens,  my  dear,  is  here  t&e 
reigning  spirit :  and  I  hare  stood  on  the  spot,  within  his  mansion, 
where  the  Queen  of  Navarre  picked  up  his  pencil,  saymg,  "  Let 
me  salute  the  hand  which  has  declared  to  the  world  I  am  beau- 
tiful!"     The  water-well  of  Ronbrandt  (you  may  correct  your 
Lindley  Murray  on  Mr.  Pecker's  more  certain  authority)  lies  some- 
where on  the  Scheldt — a  short  excursion — Whence :  but  we  forew^it 
this,  owing  to  a  slight  seizure  of  Mrs.  Pecker's,  whom  the  cor- 
nichons  (or  chimes — I  am  not  a  Lady  Morgan,  my  dear,  to  assail 
you  with  erroneous  foreign  phrases !)  of  the  cathedral,  disturbed 
in  her  light  sleep  :  and  imagining  that  custom-house  officers  were 
about  to  enter  her  chamber  in  quest  of  our  brother's  bells, — ^waS 
attacked  by  the  hysterical  terrors  which  are  only  to  be  soothed  by 
anodyne   administrations.      The    churches  built  by  Van  Eyek 
(architect  also  of  Strasbourg)  and  Hemlinck  the  Younger,  are 
vast  rather  than  symmetrical.    Of  the  mummeries  we  witnessed 
there,  Mr.  Pecker's  indignant  quill  shall  speak  to  the  "Fiery 
Furnace."     It  was  fine,  and  Enghdi,  to  see  his  manly  form  tow- 
ering amongst  the  genuflexions  of  the  poor  ignorant  creatures,, 
who    "fed  on  husks,   no  purer  sapience  know," — and  turning 
neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  he  read  aloud  from  his  guide 
book  for  us — never  prouder  of  him  than  at  that  instant !     Wofdd 
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you  belieye  it  that  Bnt(»i8  are  to  be  foimd  vemtA  enough  to  ez|»'ess 
uneasineBS  at  such  overt  testimony !  An  indiyidoal  of  our  eonntry, 
approaehing  Mr.  Peci^r,  in  an  under  tone,  was  so. audacious  as  to 
request  his  forbearance.  "  The  English,"  he  asseverated,  '*  gave 
great  offence  when  al^ad,  by  distorbing  the  rites  of  others' 
dogmas.*'  "I  hc^e,'*  replied  our  brother,  "that  such  offence 
will  never  cease  in  this  darkened  land — You  are  not  aware,  sir, 
whom  you  are  setting  to  rights.  My  name,  sir,  is  Pecker:  of 
Tinglebary."    "And  mine,"  r^^ed  the  other,  with  a  timid  smtle, 

"  is  Lord ;  "  and  he  turned  away,  abashed.     Think  «rf  our 

meetiDg  this  celebrated  traveler,  this  pillar  of  our  e(mstitution,  in 
an  aspect  so  revolting!  Shs^  foreign  travel  ever  bring  its  so 
low  ?  I  answer  in  the  negative.  It  was  sweet  of  Mr.  Pecker, 
after  raeh  a  pronunciation  of  insult,  (a  foreign  idiom,  my  dear, 
imbibed  from  our  instructress)  to  waive  animosity  by  leaving  his 
card  on  tiie  tmworthy  Peer,  at  the  latter's  hotel.  It  was  not 
reciprocated  :  but  no  stone  should  fail  to  be  turned  on  these  occa- 
sions. I  inclosed  "  Culpable  Compliances  with  Continental  Cus- 
toms,'^— ^p^ined  ere  we  quitted  England :  but  neither  of  this  came 
any  acknowledgment:  as  gentl^nanliness  towards  a  shrinking 
female  might  have  dictated.  Mr.  Pecker  showed  an  unusual 
amount  of  disheartenment.  '*  Single  handed,"  he  says,  "  how 
shall  one  frail  mwtal  wrestle  with  Babylon  f  '^  Bo  not  afifmtl  Mr. 
Podd  matter  for  triumph — by  revealing  the  unworthy  fact.  It 
craves  more  weighty  dealing  than  my  light  pen  controls. 

In  her  own  simple  way,  dear  Mrs.  Pecker  has  not  shrunk  from 
testimony. — ^After  long  and  anxious  consultations,  dining  at  the 
pubHc  table  betog  agreed  v^p^a,  (my  unworthy  voice  turning  the 
scale!)  it  was  gratifying  to  see  ihe  same  imspoiled  creature  as 
ever.  No  gew-gaws  of  foreign  cookery,  my  dear,  will  ever  gain 
her  v^ict !  "  Plain  roast  and  boiled,  "^to  use  her  own  tmam- 
bitious  phrase, — "were  all  she  aimed  at."  Nor  was  she  satisfied 
till  Mr.  Pecker  had  interpreted  her  wii^ies  to  the  waiters :  whose 
eonvktion  assumed  an  aspect  of  perplexity,  from  which  it  was  your 
friend's  mediating  part  to  reHeve  them,  by  announcing  our  comitry. 
The  subsequent  sounds  of  "  Out ! — tme  dame  An^ise  "  made  it 
evident  that  she  had  struck  deep.  "  But  how  she  is  to  live  in  the 
meantime,"  she  says,  touchingly,  "she  cannot  tell." — Our  brother, 
evw  fertile,  pr(^[K>sed  eggs  ;  till  corrected  by  her  well-known  ex- 
clusive fidelity  to  her  own  poultry  at  Tinglebury : — a  joint  of  meat 
in  slices,  to  be  divided  amongst  omr  packages,  was  the  next  expe- 
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dient :  BigbiBgly  accepted  :  a  provision  to  that  effect,  was  laid  Itf, 
bj  Sophie :  who  also  superintended  the  cookery :  Mrs.  Pecker 
having  wished  herself  to  attend  to  this  indispensable  feature  in 
our  preparations.  The  helplessness  of  these  foreign  wdmen  is 
recurrently  brought  before  us, — a  source  of  gratulation,  dear  friend, 
to  those  ♦  ♦  *  *  and  whose  oil  is  ever  burning.  Will  you 
believe  it,  that  tears  were  shed,  ere  so  simple  a  comfort  could  be 
assured  to  us — on  the  part  of  our  attendant  ?  Her.  ascribance  of 
them,  to  the  culinary  incivilities  she  met  with  in  the  process,  was 
but  one  of  the  deviations  from  truth — ^here,  alas !  organical :  since, 
*'  when  the  fire  was  once  made  up,"  as  Mrs.  Pecker  pointed  out  to 
her — '*  there  was  nothing  but  to  see  that  it  did  not  bum  :  and 
was  neither  over — nor  uiufcr— done."  More  of  this,  however,  when 
discussing  the  treatment  of  women  abroad.  A  prolific  theme.  It 
was  necessary  to  render  her  reducible  to  order,  by  adverting  to  the 
terminability  of  her  engagement  in  accordance  with  our  inclination. 
For  discipline,  let  us  all  recollect,  is  the  sinew,  while  Faith  is  the 
soul  of  practice ! 

My  own  share  has  been  more  flattering.  I  had  loi^  been  pained 
with  the  instantaneous  laxity,  as  regards  the  proprieties  of  dress, 
which  Englishwomen  manifest,  when  abroad.  Besides  the  dis- 
comfort of  dining  in  matinal  toilette — I  felt  that  when  my  beloved 
brother  and  sister  were  so  earnest  in  assertion,  should  my  little 
part  be  declined,  how  great  the  turpitude  !  Accordingly,  at  Liege, 
whither  we  were  wafted  by  the  railroad's  iron  pinion — I  appeared 
at  table  as  I  should  at  Tinglebury.  Your  pale  blue  gift,  deafest 
friend,  was  worn :  and  I  sighingly  thought — as  I  donned  the  ceru- 
lean robe — of  the  leagues  which  simder  us.  Pleased  murmurs  of 
surprise  accosted  my  entrance — nor  was  the  confusion  tranquilUsed 
by  Mr.  Pecker  whispering  aloud,  "  Here,  at  least,  is  our  sister 
Diana  a  liege  Lady  !'* — My  lot  cast  me  next  a  son  of  Mars  :  and 
the  historical  promptitude  of  chivalry  to  exhibit  loyalty  to  the  fair, 
has  rarely  received  a  more  agreeable  manifestation.  He  spoke 
English  :  with  an  elegance  predominant  over  exactitude  :  toilette 
the  topic  :  in  Which,  as  you  know,  your  friend  is  no  novice.  When 
I,  think,  indeed,  of  the  hours  of  anxious  care  I  have,  in  fond  foolish 
days,  bestowed  on  the  ungracious  task  of  decking  Mrs.  Niblett ; 
and  call  to  mind  Life's  futility,  I  blush !  But  weak  I  was  born,  and 
weak  I  shall  die  :  a  thrall  to  my  affection.  You  will  be  interested 
to  be  acquainted  with  one  fact  illustrative  of  a  land,  where  costume 
yet  lingers,  and  the  Peninsular  mantilla  has  still  (fancifully  to 
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characterize)  a  surviving  progeny.  Captain  Van  Bommel  (inquire 
not  of  vfoman  s  ingenuity  how  I  developed  the  name)  after  more 
con;iplimentary  advertence  to  my  robe  than  it  befits  Christian 
simplicity  to  repeat,  txu'ned  to  me  animatedly  during  a  cessation 
in  the  repast,  with  the  startling  inquiry,  **  Why  you  not  put  flout 
in  your  hair  to-day  ?  "  We  thought  powder  was  extinct :  and 
that  the  effort  made  towards  its  revival,  by  the  French  ladies  some 
springs  ago,  was  fabricated  by  Miss  Podd — ever  eager  to  boast 
the  accuracy  of  her  foreign  sources  among  the  untravelled  ;  and 
to  throw  dust  in  the  organs  of  those  who  doubted  the  amount  to 
which  she  had  mingled,  when  in  the  Parisian  metropolis.  Here, 
however,  seemed  traces.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Mrs.  TroUope's 
record  of  her  divarications  in  Belgium  :  but  the  criterion  of  accu- 
racy applied  to  her  statements,  would  "leave  but  a  baseless 
wreck  behind."  Thus  women  travel,  and  more  exquisite  still ! — 
publish  !  You  may  rely  on  the  fact,  and  diffuse  it  in  the  Wailford 
circles,  as  derived  from,  a  visual  witness.  Mr.  Pecker  desires  me 
to  request  that  you  will  turn  it  in  this  form  :  his  own,  as  its  Doric 
salt  bespeaks.  **  A  Belgian  receipt  how  to  dress  Hair  with  flour.'* 
When  you  see  his  conundrums  rising  on  the  horizon,  you  may 
know,  by  this,  that  all  is  well  with  us,  beyond  the  power  of  Lati- 
tudinarianism  to  intermeddle ! 

Liege  is  full  of  interest.  Walloon  is  the  staple  manufacture  of 
the  place,  and  engineery.  The  town  is  built  on  several  hills, — 
like  ancient  Rome — and  the  basin  is  filled  with  the  principal 
streets  and  the  river  Mouse.  Captain  Van  Bommel  enables  me  to 
insist  on  the  Cimmerian  papistry,  which  inundates  this  manufac- 
turing district :  the  nuptial  abstinence  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
naturally  conducing,  to  the  subject.  The  composer  Gr6try,  who, 
from  a  scullion  in  Louis  Quatorze's  kitchen,  rose  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  the  Bassompierres  and  Richelieus  of  France,  was  born 
here.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  some  years  ago.  You 
are  aware  that  he  was  Handel's  model.  Many  inventions,  too, 
proceed  from  Liege.  But  this  is  Mr.  Pecker's  province,  not  your 
friend's.  Few  are  the  illusions  which  a  delicate  female  can  dis- 
cover in  the  dust  of  manufactories. — ^We  perceive  that  the  Nib- 
letts  have  been  before  us  here.  No  doubt.  Wherever  Jezebel 
shines  confest-^there  will  they  be  gathered  together. 

I  ought,  ere  this,  to  have  entranced  upon  our  railroad  journey. 
The  carriages  are  not  convenient ;   greater  plenitude  of  stuflSng 
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h&ag  ezpEeiilj  a  requiresieiit  in  tlieir  conatractirai.  We  masiaged, 
hffweveir,  capitally.  Mr.  Pecker,  bj  adroitly  tlu*u6ting  his  head 
out  of  all  the  windows  in  turn,*  superinduced  that  impressiim  of 
fohiess,  which  rescued  us  -from  the  contamination  of  too  dose  an 
int«*0OBrse  with  some  of  the  company — Sisters  of  Charity,  Priests, 
and  otlierB,  forming  a  segment  of  the  motley  train.  But  ^ns 
must  i^  separateness  of  the  tr«e  faith  gire  place  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Utilitarian  expedi^icy.  It  k  a  cemfort  to  hear  Mr. 
Pecker  say,  that  the  Reactionists  must  do  away  with  railways,  or 
^ey  joannot  keep  their  ground,  still  less  adrance,  on  the  going- 
JMok  principle  !  I  petitioned  to  stay  at  Malines,  to  explore  the 
traces  of  Maria,  so  sweetly  immortalized  in  Sterne's  Sentimental 
Jtramal.  Bnt  my  wish  was  rendered  nugatory :  Iklrs.  Pecker  had 
l^ard  of  the  conemrence  of  railway  trains,  there  ;  and  unable,  by 
any  legitimate  process,  to  dissntangle  this  in  her  mind  from  Ihe 
impnesston  of  acetdents,  and  ccoisequent  nerrousness,  I  yidded  the 
£ond  wkh,  thongh  not  without  relnctancy.  Were  I  a  free  agent, 
net  one  of  Fiction's  sad  ihrines  should  remain  imvisited.  A  list 
of  two  hnndned  or  more,  culled  from  the  animating- works  of  James, 
is  my  eonstaot  companion,  to  be  fulfilled  as  q>portunity  ^nd  the 
Peckers  admit.  A  fanciful  enthusiast,  as  of  old,  is  your  Diana ! 
and  innocent,  at  least,  of  any  of  such  degrading  superstitions  as 
******  are  her  objects  of  worship. — Adieu!  for 
I  am  summtMned  to  oeiineil  with  regard  to  our  pr^arations  for 
crossing  the  frontier  to-nrorrow.  Recollecting  our  Antwerpian 
detention,  and  the  vigilaBcy  with  which  our  luggage  has  been 
watched,  suggestk^that  a  tingling  sonnd  is  not  convenient,  Mr. 
Pecker  is  attaching  strings  to  the  clappers  of  his  bells  ;  and  we 
are  all  charged  to  deny  their  ezistence.  For  it  is  b^ieath  Tingle- 
bury  principle,  he  >says,  to  bribe  any  custoBftrtiouse  officer  what- 


♦♦  The  Editor  iB^soirry  to  deprive  Mr.  Piseker  of  tins  onettmong  his  many 
original  devices.  But  the  expedient  is  in  veiy  ganpai^l  nsemmong  the  Englieh ; 
and  it  has  been  olten  carious,  ihough  not  very  pleasant  tp  the  Editor's 
national  pride,  to  observe  the  fluency  with  which  his  countrywomen,  (^  a  for 
less  demonstrative  order  than  Miss  Rill,  have  declared  "  every  placa  taken," 
to  secure  "  themselves  and  party*'  from  the  entrance  of  fellow-passengers  in 
the  foreign  TBiimnys.  The  iEn^ish  word— like  £n^ii^  gold— was  so  good 
abroad,  that  for  poKoy's  sake,  if  from  ao.hi^er  motive,  our  tourists  ^ould 
think  twice,  ere  they  add  the  reputation  o{  tricking  to  that  of  ajBomewhat 
hiconsiderate  exaction  of  thea*  own  peciOiar  wants.  More  of  these  "  Travel- 
ling Morals,"  perhaps,  in  Ihdr  c^n  time  -and  place. 
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soever.  Am  I  not  privileged,  dearest  fHend,  in  these  incessant 
reminders  of  tbe  pure,  immistakeable  duties,  which  are  nothing  if 
not  practised.     I  must  go  to  him  at  once.     Good  night. 

Your  faithfully  attached  Mend  in    *     *     *     *     * 

DuNA  Rill. 

• 

Mr.  Pecker's  plan  respective  of  hills  should  not  he  forgotten — 
though  too  simple,  he  declares,  to  claim  a  place  in  pages  which  too 
partial  Mends  may  call  into  publicity.  It  is  to  dispute  everything : 
aware  as  we  are  of  ^e  mandates  in  continental  operation  to  coun;- 
teract  English  Kberty  of  commerce,  by  exorbitancy  on  the  private 
scale.  With  a  more  efficient  coadjutrix  than  Sophia,  the  success 
accming  would  he  decisive  :  the  calemhourg  (idiomatic  of  "  stra- 
tagem *')  of  every  one  professing  inequality  to  understand  our 
brother's  accent,  being  too  transparent  to  seduce  into  momentary 
credence — and  the  unworthy  farce  of  interpretation  being  requisi* 
tional — I  have  offered  my  services :  but  our  brother  comparing 
me  to  the  Venice  porcelain,  which  only  contained  odorous  refine^ 
ments,  shivering  when  grossness  was  poured  in,  absolved  me. 
**  Nor  would  it  become,"  said  he  sportively,  "  the  heiress  of  the 
party  to  interfere  in  the  paltry  details  of  lucre.'*  His  considerate- 
ness  costs  us  dear,  for  afive  to  the  continental  usage  of  respective 
support  in  fraudulency,  and  well  knowing,  too,  that  the  Socinian 
heresy  imagine  the  Church  a  legitimate  spoil  in  spite  of  *  *  * 
4^  *  *  *  Yife  are  satisfied  that  our  attendant  is  bribed  into 
acquiescence  with  the  extortionary  measures,  to  which — as  the 
rain  falls  upon  the  blades  of  grass,  just  or  ujijust — we,  too, 
must  submit ! — Another  direful  result  of  English  liberalism  !  But 
bohs  are  making  hot  for  many,  now  secure  in  their  triumph ancy ! 
In  every  traveller's  book  Mr.  Pecker  records  his  weighty  ideas  at 
length.  Sophia  is  enjoined  to  diffuse  tracts  in  all  the  hotels  ; 
your  Diana,  for  reasons  above  expressed,  being  for  the  present 
absolved  from  her  old,  fond  service.  Yet  she  has  not  been  idle. 
A  request  made  to  our  charming  new  friend,  the  Belgian  officer, 
to  superinduce  her  presentation  to  the  Bishop  of  this  City,  is  in 
tapis.  Once  admitted,  the  purple  of  prelacy  shall  not  stifle  my 
weak  advocacy ! — But  zeal  is  also  cautionary.  Those  who  win, 
must  assert  their  principles  by  yielding.  Rimmon,  my  dear, 
is  awarded  as  an  example  to  all  those  who  would  gain  the  unbe- 
liever. ELere  is  a  billet  from  the  gallant  and  martial  Belgian, 
inclosing  a  box  at  the  theatre  this,  Sunday,  evening — and  his 

aa2 
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coxnpanj.     Mrs.  Pecker  says  tbat  she  never  partook  of  Thespian 
excitements  on  that  day,  at  Tingleburj,  and  shall  stay  at  home 
and  have  supper  in  her  own  room.  But,  soaring  above  all  narrow- 
ness,  and   employing  the   symbol  of  a   "behoving  wife,"  the 
applicability  of  which  strikes  me  as  remote,  though  ingenious,-i — 
**  Who   knows,  '*   says  our  brother,  **  of  the  utility  which  may- 
present  itself  in  so  untried  a  sphere.'*     **  Let  us  foil,"  he  added, 
emphatically,    **  the   followers    of   Ignatius  Savonarola  by  their 
own  subtle  artillery."     But  as  Wailford  is  not  foreign  parts,  and 
there  are  those  within  its  borders  whose  feet  are  swift  to  miscon- 
ceive all  that  cometh  out  of  Tinglebury,  he  requests  that  this  maj 
not  be  diflfused.     It  might,  under     *     *     *     *     be  the  means 
of  sowing  the  whirlwind  betwixt  him  and  his  friends  of  **the  Fiery- 
Furnace, "  and  scandal,  among  brethren,  is  not  to  be  sought.    Yet 
I  own  to  repugnancy  ;  and  but  for  ulterior  views  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy had  not  adhered  to  the  proposition.     Our  military  friend  is 
distinctively  handsome ;  more  roseate,  perhaps,  than  is  befitting  a 
hero,  but  taller  than  your  Mr.  Henry  Blackadder.    Remains  he 
still  the  Argus  volage  of  Wailford  ?    My  love  to  those  sweet  girls> 
his  sisters. 

Letter  III. — To  the  Same. 

Aix, 10th,  1846. 

The  date  of  this,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  would  not  surprise  you^ 
could  you  have  threaded  our  steps  unseen.  I  attempt  no  explana- 
tion of  the  interpolative  chasm  in  our  correspondence,  save  such  as 
your  own  pregnant  fancy  can  supply.  To  seal  my  pen,  when 
addressing  my  Sarah,  was  never  your  Diana's  double  part^still 
less  to  express  foreign  usages,  or  depicture  the  scenes  where 

"  Every  step 
Thrills  with  bright  memories  of  the  sceptred  Past," 

as  Bishop  Heber's  Fazio  says  in  "  The  Fall  of  Kehama,"  while 
tenderer  personalities  are  monopolizing  every  nerve,  and  vistas  of 
a  fond  felicity  engaging  the  enchanted  view.  Yet  nothing  is 
certain.  The  embryo  of  Time  still  retains  your  Diana's  destinies 
incompleted.  Her  word  has  not  passed  the  Rubicon,  which 
maiden's  foot  thrills  to  cross.  Mr.  Pecker,  however,  now  com- 
mands oracular  preparations,  which,  like  the  veils  of  the  Egyptian 
Anabis,  will  obscure  little  of  the  truth,  from  eyes,  eagle-visioned 
as  yours.     The  Blackadders,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
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a  shock.  My  reluctancy  in  that  quarter,  you  will  understand ;  but  1 
hope  the  talented  individual  to  whom  it  refers,  will,  ere  this,  have 
rivetted  his  fastidious  (not  mine  ungenerously  to  B&y  fickle)  choice  on 
some  brighter  being  than  your  poor  friend.  It  will  break  like  a  tor- 
pedo on  the  Podds.  0  yes!  we  anticipate.  **  She  who  crested  it  so 
high  at  Tinglebury  to  stoop  to  a  Flemish  foreigner  ! "  **  She, 
whose  opinions  were  dearer  to  her  than  the  quick  of  her  bones, 
to  join  in  nuptial  bands  with  a  Papist !  **  Witness  I  not  the 
laugh  ?  Hear  I  not  the  supercilious  mockery  ? — The  Nibletts, 
who  will  shout  for  joy,  to  conceive  me  in  the  filaments  of  their  net 
— I  can  parry  them,  too.  Secure  in  feminine  principle  and  Chris- 
tian integrity,  strong  and  stately  as  the  adamantine  cedar  in  the 
foundations  of  my  felicity,  I  can  put  aside  the  Podds  ;  and  forgive 
— meet  the  Nibletts  ;  and  challenge  her  to  assert  which  has 
chosen  the  best.  A  foolish  creature,  my  dear,  will  have  it  that  I 
promised  him  a  promenade.  lo !  *  Well,  indulgence  was  always 
inevitable  to  your  Diana  ; — and  here  is  Mr.  Pecker,  on  the  other 
side,  telling  me  the  post  must  go.  My  eyes  are  in  a  whirl.  Am 
1  treading  on  cerulean  air  ?  Feel,  kindest  partner  of  my  girl- 
hood's fond  experiments,  for  your  fluttering 

Diana. 
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There  is  no  remark  oftener  repeated  than  that  the  affairs  of 
this  world  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  mutation.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  oi  its  truth  is  the  constant  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  relative  importance  of  kingdoms  and  states.  Neglect 
is  now  the  fate  of  many  nations  that  once  filled  the  world  with  the 
fame  of  their  achievements :  and  spots  which  have  been  compara- 
tively forgotten  acquire,  from  time  to  time,  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected prominence,  blaze  with  unwonted  light,  becom^the  theatres 
of  political  intrigue,  the  arena  to  which  is  transferred  that  strife 
betwixt  rival  powers,  which,  whatever  form  it  may  assume, 
whether  it  wears  the  horrid  garb  of  war,  or  dons  the  more  decent 
apparel  of  peace,  ever  continues  to  rage,  and  is  frequently  most 


*  From  a  direction  in  Miss  RiU's  MS.,  the  Editor  presumes  the  above 
exclamation  to  be  Italian.    It  is  not,  however,  in  Baretti. 
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violent,  when,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sap^*ficial  observer,  it  has  ceaeed 
to  exist. 

Egjpt  is  precis^j  in  sueh  a  position.  For  several  years  it  had 
been  by  many  considered  merely  as  a  field  for  the  laboar  of  ihe 
antiquarian — a  land  of  wonder,  of  pyramids  and  obelisks,  of 
temples  and  propyltea-— a  region  peopled,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
with  mmnmies,  hieroglyphics,  and  crocodiles.  The  French  cam- 
paign, the  more  brilliant  than  solid  mle  of  Mohammed  Ali,  but 
above  all,  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  the  Overland 
Route,  have  changed  all  this.  Egypt  does  not  now  only  i^ 
peal  to  the  imagination  and  historical  sympathies  of  men,  its 
affairs  are  no  longer  foreign  to  ns,  they  come  home  to  our  busi- 
ness and  bosoms ;  the  whole  English  nation,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, is  interested  in  every  question  which  concerns  it.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  perhaps  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  relation,  or 
friend  of  which  is  not  compelled  to  use  this  once  mysteiious  land 
as  a  common  highway ;  the  mythical  gloom  which  formerly  overhung 
it  is  dissolved  ;  we  look  at  it  now  in  a  much  more  vulgar  light, 
and  not  only  feel  curiosity  about  its  condition,  but  more  ih»n.  that, 
are  absolutely  compelled  in  some  respects  to  take  the  initiative  in 
matters  which  we  might  otherwise  deem  it  advisable  to  leave 
for  ever  unmeddled  with  on  our  part.  Before  the  Overland  Route 
was  regularly  established,  Egypt  was  visited  for  its  own  sake,  in* 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  cm-iosity  ;  it  is  now 
the  half-way  house  between  England  and  India,  one  of  those  step- 
ping-stones which  enable  steam,  with  its  giant  strides,  to  traverse 
the  wide  expanse  of  water  that  separates  us  from  our  possessions  in 
Asia. 

Various  projects  have  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
this  route  ;  and  to  some  of  them  we  shall  endeavour  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  But  before  doing  so,  let  us  premise  a 
few  words  on  the  actual  state  of  the  transit.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  join  in  the  outcry  against  the  present  arrang^nents* 
There  have* been,  doubtless,  many  just  complaints  made  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  cause  of  the  outcry  now  raised  against 
the  whole  establishment  is  the  assumption  of  it  by  the  Pasha. 
Whether  this  was  a  wise  or  proper  act  on  his  part  is  a  question  open 
to  discussion,  but  into  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  present 
to  enter.  This,  however,  we  must  say,  that  the  violent  and  indis- 
criminate attacks  that  have  been  made,  the  exaggerations  that 
have  been  indulged  in,  the  distortion  of  facts  as  regards  the  transit 
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adimnistration^  afe  not  very  crediiable,  and  hftve  tended  to  dama^. 
rerj  much  that,  respeet  in  whieh  Englishmen  should  always  he 
held.  UnjuAt.  aoeufiationS'  offten  fail  ia  producing,  the  desired 
ohject ;  hut  thej  are  never  without  some  e&ct,  for  they  reeoil  qol 
him  who  makes  them,  and  throw  a  stain  om  the  quarter  wheneee. 
they  proceed.  We  allode  nu^re  particularly  to  certain  articles; 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Bemluky  press,  emanating,  prohably, 
from  interested  parties,^  in.  which  adranta^  is  taken  of  certain  aecl- 
dents  incidental  to  the  season,  as  the.heat  and  want  of  water,  botL 
in  the  Nile  and  the  Mahmoudiyah,  to  denounce  the  whole,  conduct 
of  the  transit,  and  to  declare  that  it  is  virtually  at  an  end« 

We  are  in  a  position  to  contradict  these  statements,  having  not 
only  performed  ihe  journey  ourselves,  hut  having  had  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  opinions  of  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  have 
done  so  likewise*  The  following,  then,  we  helieve,  is  a  fair 
representation.  The  transit  is  far  from  perfect ;  both  in  matters 
of  detail  and  in  the  general  plan  fiE^h  may  he  found  and  improve- 
ments suggested  ;  the  journey,  especially  that  across  the  Desert, 
is  always  fatiguing,  and  great  hardships  are  som^mes  encoun- 
tered. Beople  who  travel  hetween  Alexandria  and  Suez  must  not 
expect  to  find,  especially  in  manners,  the  same  facilities  and  com- 
forts as  hetween  London  and  Liverpool.  Egypt  is  s^ill  a  semi- 
civilized  country,  whatev^  some  sycophants  may  pretend.  But 
we  can  hear  testimony  to  the  fact  th£^  the  emplo^Sf  high  and 
low,  are  polite  and  ohliging ;  so  that. we  never  heaard  a  single  com- 
plaint made  by  any  passenger  of  personal  incivility.  The  inconve- 
niences and  hardships  that  are  experienced,  chiefly  during  two 
months  of  the  year  (June  and  July),  ajre  the  result  of  the  same 
system  of  mismanagement  which  causes  much  of  the  misery  of 
Egypt.  It  has  always,  for  example,  been  a  custom  in  thai  country 
to  neglect  public  works  when  once  completed,  and  the  Mahmoudiyah 
Canal,  therefore,  has  been  suffered  to  choke  up  in  many  places  ; 
but,  we  can  assure  the  complainants,  not  out  of  any  desire  to  impede 
the  transit.  The  same  cause  which  has  compelled  many  of  our 
countrymen  to  imdergo  so  much  fatigue  between  Alexandria  and 
Atfeh,  has  also  offered  serious  impedhnents  to  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  country,  «and  acted  as  a  great  discouragement  to  agriculture. 
But  these  &ing&  are  not,  as  they  are  represented  te  be,  quite  new. 
In  1845  there  were  similar  obstacles  encountered,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree  ;  because  we  have  this  year  had  a  very  low  Niley 
and  because  Said  Pasha  thought  or  found  it  necessary  to  irrigate 
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his  rice  fields  with  the  water  that  was  intended  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  navigation.  We  are  aware,  that  iTa  hundredth  part  of  the 
energy  were  exhibited  in  cleaning  that  was  eichibited  in  making 
the  canal,  it  might  always  be  kept  tolerably  open  ;  but  we  can 
^carcely  expect  this  in  a  country  where  the  principle  is,  never  to 
put  a  new  piece  of  cloth  on  an  old  garment. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  despair  of  ever  seeing  any 
improvement,  that  we  must  always  be  content  to  be  tugged  along  in 
more  or  less  discomfort  in  heavy  truck-boats,  or  wheeled  across  the 
desert  in  two-wheeled  vans,  at  an  encmnous  expense  of  animal  life. 
On  the  contrary,  our  object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  show  that 
vast  improvements  may  and  must  be  made ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  course  many  have  pursued  is  both  unjust  and  impolitic.  It  is 
unjust,  because  the  complaints  are  in  many  instances  unfounded, 
or  misdirected  ;  it  is  impolitic,  because  if  a  man  like  the  Pasha 
finds  that  what  he  does  do  is  ill  appr«^ated  or  misrepresented,  he 
may  take  it  into  his  head  to  do'nothing  at  all. 

However  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  having  gone  to 
so  great  an  expense  in  perfecting  that  portion  of  the  route  to 
India  which  lies  over  her  proper  domain,  the  sea  ;  having  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent  in  opening  a  new  line  of  communication 
through  the  centre  of  Europe,  England  cannot  rest  satisfied  until 
every  possible  improvement  is  introduced  into  the  transit  through 
Egypt,  Luckily  there  has  for  a  long  time  existed  in  the  mind-  of 
Mohammed  Ali  a  desire  to  lend  himself  in  this  particular  to  the 
views  of  Great  Britain.  Twelve  years  ago,  Galloway  Bey,  his 
engineer  in  chief,  laid  before  him  a  project,  of  which  he  instantly 
appreciated  the  importance.  It  was  proposed  to  him  to  construct 
a  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  would  not  only  save  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time,  but  enable  passengers  to  escape  from  that 
most  disagreeable  portion  of  thie  journey,  the  crossing  of  the 
desert. 

The  history  of  this  project,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  delay  that 
has  taken  place  in  its  accomplishment,  is  a  curious  one  ;  but  we 
cannot  at  present  undertake  more  than  a  sketch,  or  rather  a 
notice,  of  some  of  the  most  important  heads.  The  first  step, 
naturally,  was  to  have  the  ground  surveyed,  which»was  done  very 
minutely  by  the  projector  himself.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that 
instead  of  any  engineering  difficulties  existing,  there  scarcely  ever 
was  a  line  which  held  out  hopes  of  being  completed  at  so  small  an  ' 
expense.     The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  labour  was  to  be 
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procured  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  appeared  more  than 
probable  that  the  whole  work  could  be  executed  for  £300,000. 
Every  encouragement  therefore  was  offered  on  this  score  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  difficulties  that  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
construction  of  the  railway  have  never  had  reference  to  the  cost  of 
its  construction  ;  they  have  all  been  political,  within  the  province 
'Of  diplomatists,  not  of  engineers — of  consuls  general,  not  of 
surveyors. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Overland  Route  in  its  present 
state,  it  required  some  sagacity  to  see  that  such  a  line  as  that  we 
mention  would  be  of  the  importance  it  must  now  acquire.  It  is 
not  every  mind  that  can  look  forward  and  estimate  the  probabilities 
of  the  future.  Men  are  too  apt  to  follow  in  the  train  of  events, 
to  be  led  by  circumstances  instead  of  moulding  them.  It  does 
therefore  some  honour  to  Mohammed  Ali  that  he  early  perceived 
and  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  Suez  railroad,  and  took  steps 
for  its  construction. 

In  1834  Galloway  Bey  received  instructions  from  Mohammed 
Ali  to  carry  out  the  proposed  undertaking,  and  proceeded  to 
England  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  purchase  of  rail, 
4fcc.  At  the  same  time  he  was  deputed  by  his  Highness  to 
acquaint  the  British  Government  with  the  circumstances.  All  he 
required  by  way  of  remuneration  was  a  conmion  transit  duty  on 
merchandise  of  i  per  cent.  Confident  that  so  reasonable  a  pro- 
position could  not  fail  of  being  fully  acceded  to,  Galloway  Bey 
lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  the  government,  who  unfortunately 
treated  the  communication  with  indifference.  This  of  necessity 
disgusted  the  Pasha,  and  served  the  interests  of  foreign  powers, 
in  dissuading  him  from  carrying  on  the  work. 

Political  events  now  crowding  roimd  him,  and  being  repulsed 
by  the  power  most  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
Mohammed  Ali  suffered  the  idea  for  a  long  time  to  sleep,  though 
twenty  miles  of  rail,  with  locomotives,  were  actually  brought  over 
from  England  by  Messrs.  Galloway  ;  and  instead  of  resuming  at 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  this  once  favourite 
project,  he  allowed  himself  to  Jbe  drawn  by  French  infiuence  into 
others  of  doubtful  utility  or  apparent  absurdity.  The  fortifications 
of  Alexandria,  which  are  crumbling  at  one  end  whilst  they  are 
unfinished  at  the  other,  attest  the  prevalence  of  idea  opposed  to 
sound  improvement ;  and  the  Barrage — a  project  truly  barbarian, 
in  which  means  are  employed  vastly  disproportionate  to  the  end 
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proposed — typifies  the  kind  of  ciYiluBatiea  wbkkt  tiie  GaOie  race 
are  introducing  into  the  hmd  of  the  Phsraaha.  Is  this  nnfertaxiate 
eountry  destined  never  to  be  the  soene  of  resscmahle  aehiere- 
ments  ?  Obelisks,  pyramids,  a  barrage,  are  these  the  onlj  works 
on  which  Egyptian  hands  can  be  em^yed  ? 

Within  ihe  kst  four  or  five  years,  howeyer,  the  Pasha  has  re- 
verted  to  the  idea  of  a  railway,  the  advantages  of  whiek  are  now 
more  apparent,  more  easily  appreciable.  A  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  Bgypt.  Instead  of  an  oeeasMwal  pass^iger  eon- 
tent  to  traverse  ihe  desert  on  the  awkward  dromedary  or  the 
humble  ass  twke  a  month,  thore  is  a  regular  infinx  of  straagers 
fttun  Asia,  as  well  as-  from.  Europe,  into  the  oouatry.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  gorgeous  East  are  once  more  beginning  to  find  ^ir 
way  to  the  Mediterranean  through  this  duaunl ;  and  throng  it 
likewise  the  civilization,  the  scienee,  the  wisdmn  of  the  West,  ase- 
continually  flowing  back  towards  their  siq^posed  soareesw  Every 
year  increases  the  number  of  persons  that  ply  on  tilw  route,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  as  soon  as  the  work  is  fini^ied 
it  will  afibrd  an  amply  remunerative  retmm ;  and  then  when  Ihe 
principle  that  railways  make  traffic  has  operated  tlie  prdit  will  be 
very  great  indeed. 

In  1843,  accordingly,  Mohammed  Ali  again  came  to  a  deter^ 
mination  to  proceed  with  this  project,  and  actually  requested  Mc; 
K.  Galloway  to  proeeed  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  eoo^etiog 
the  necessary  arrangements.  There  appeared  now  no  prospect  of 
any  change  taking  place ;  and  the  next  steamer  was  positiv^  to 
carry  out  the  final  order,  which  having  once  left  Egypt  could  with 
difficulty  be  recalled.  It  was  necessary  there£[nre  tlni  those  who 
were  interested  in  siqipressing  this  useful  undertaMng  should^ 
vigoroudy  exert  themselves,  employ  6very  resource  of  diplomacy, 
or  even  descend  into  the  mazy  paths  of  intrigue.  Such  exerdons 
were  made,  and  the  result  was  that  as  Mr.  B.  Galloway  was  about, 
to  embark  the  order  previously  given  was  countermanded,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  scarcely  any  r^  progress  has  been  made  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  important  object. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  poin^o  tlva  Frendi  consulate  as  the 
quarter  whence  the  opposition  whicn  was  so  sucoesslui  proceeded. 
In  many  instances  England  has  been  reduced  to  guess  at  the 
machinations  of  her  rival ;  she  has  found  herself  in  presence  of  a 
secret  enemy,  and  being  compelled  to  fight  him  with  his  own 
arms  has  oftes^  been  defeated  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  a  fair 
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hand  to  hand  struggle.  In  Egypt  it  is  otherwise.  There  the  xirtiij^ 
the  hostility,  the  oppoiition  of  France  are  undisgoiaed.  Her  con- 
suls have  openly  avowed,  for  example,  their  determination  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  railway  from  ever  being  carried  out ;  uid  as 
En^and  unfortunately  has  not  taken  up  the  subjeet  in:  a  tone 
sufficiently  peremptory  the  railway  ha&  neeessarily  miseaxried  or 
at  least  been  postponed. 

No  great  penetration  is  required  to  divine  the  motives  that  urge 
the  French  Goversm^sit  to  adopt  ^  line  of  policy  at  which  we 
have  above  hinted*  In  addition  to  the  evep-living  jealousy  that 
exists  between  the  two  nations^  Egypt  is  too  important  a  country  for 
En^and,  and  still  possesses  too  n^jach  of  the  t3*aditional  affection 
of  France,  to  allow  the  latter  to  behold  us  quietly  running  a  rail- 
way throi^  its  territory.  Without  certain  pre^utiona  this  work 
might  of  course,  if  si»h  were  our  desire,  open  a  way  to  coii^uest. 
But  we  know  the  Fasha  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  us  from  acquiring  any  military  advan^ 
tage  by  memts  of  a  railway.  It  is:  evident  that  Louis  FhiHppe, 
whatever  he  may  attempt  to  promise  the  Fasha,  nrast  know  that 
no  improvement  in  the  transit  of  our  mail  and  passengers  can 
direetly  contribute  to  the  establidimeht  of  Britiidi  authority  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  A  superior  degree  of  sagacity  to  that 
which  he' possesses  might  tecKih  him  indeed  tiiat  danger  to  the 
independence  of  Egypt  can  arise  not.  from  facilities  given  to  the 
transit,  but  from  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  that  there  is  no  snrer 
means  of  inducing  us  to  lay  aside  any  ambitious  pret^tsions  he 
may  suppose  us  to  entertain  than  to  give  us  the  fruits  of  victory 
without  its  dangers.  A  safe  and  ra^  transmission  of  travellers 
and  intelligence  through  Egypt,  secured  by  binding  treaties,  will 
quite  satisfy  Englaiid ;  whereas,  if  she  is  to  be  irritated  there  is 
no  better  way  of  domg  it  than  by  the  otmning  conduct  at  present 
pursued  by  the  French  agents  in  Egypt. 

We  are  not  amoi^  those  indJined  ever  to  give  the  most 
Machiavellian  interp^ation  to  the  actions  of  men.  In  thia 
instance,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  jealousy  of  Great  Britcdn,  a 
desire  to  impede  her  movements,  to  embarrass  her  merely  for  the 
sake  of  doing  so,  seem  chiefly  to  impel  France  to  adion.  She 
loves,  without  any  immediate  purpose  of  advantage  to  hers^^ 
to  cast  little  stamUing-blocks  in  the  path  of  that  gigantic  power 
whose  greatness  overshadows  and  alarms  her.  For  this  purpose 
her  agents,  especifdly  in  the  East,  present  themselves  everywhere 
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under  various  forms  and  names,  but  always  with  the  same  view, 
and  the  same  mode  of  action.  Having  no  great  object  to  accom- 
plish, even  the  best  of  them  are  compelled  to  descend  to  little- 
nesses. Being  commissioned  to  carry  out  no  extensive  scheme  of 
policy,  but  simply  to  annoy,  impede,  and  pester,  with  diplomatic 
good-humour,  a  dreaded  rival,  all  their  actions  necessarily  corre- 
spond with  their  object,  and  are  small,  crooked,  obscure,- or  insig- 
nificant. In  Abyssinia,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  every- 
where we  have  encountered  an  ill-paid  Frenchman  labouring  with 
commendable  perseverance  to  undo  what  we  have  done,  to  prolong, 
if  he  cannot  ultimately  prevent  the  attainment  of  our  desires,  or  if 
he  is  powerless  in  both  these  capacities  to  misrepresent  our  actions 
and  libel  our  policy.  In  Egypt,  the  personal  character  of  the 
present  French  consul-general  has  given  a  little  more  variety 
and  openness  to  proceedings  Essentially  similar.  M.  Barrot  has 
not  publicly  wished  the  success  of  the  railway,  and  privately 
opposed  it.  He  has  declared,  with  a  frankness  perhaps  disagree- 
able to  his  Government,  that  his  intention  is  ever  to  resist  the  exe- 
cution of  this  project,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  report,  has  given  his 
reasons  pretty  plainly. 

Let  us  listen  to  his  principal  argument.  **  /  am  afraid  that  if  the 
railway  ever  is  made  we  shall  never  have  the  canal"  The  rail- 
way then  stands  in  the  way  of  some  other  project,  which  is  at 
once  a  favourite  and  of  apparent  inferiority.  We  presume  that 
even  the  French  consul  will  acknowledge  that  the  canal  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  loved  per  se.  Is  it  not  then  extraordinary  that  such 
an  argument  as  this  should  be  seriously  put  forward  ?  Are  we 
not  at  Hberty  to  infer  that  France  patronises  the  canal  simply  in 
order  to  stifle  the  project  of  the  railway  ?  Is  there  any  other 
explanation  of  so  strange  a  process  of  reasoning  ?  Are  we  not 
forced  to  believe,  when  we  hear  the  two  schemes  put  into  such 
curious  opposition,  that  they  really  occupy  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  a  position  very  different  from  what  he  avows  ?  M.  Barrot 
patronises  the  canal,  affirms  its  vast  superiority,  its  importance 
to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity  ;  and  y^t  fears  that  the 
establishment  of  the  railway  would  prevent  the  canal  ever  being 
made  ;  he'^nust  conclude  then  that  the  former  would  fulfil  all  the 
useful  purposes  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  acknowledged  in  fact  to  be 
the  only  feasible  work,  and  that  the  canal  is  merely  put  forward 
as  a  blind. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the   question   of  the  actual 
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practicability  of  this  "  Great  Cut  "  as  it  has  been  called,  from 
Suez  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  will  simply  observe  that  the  vast 
cost  ortts  formation,  the  length  of  time  it  would  occupy,  and  the 
little  comparative  benefit  that  would  arise  from  it,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  deter  any  reasonable  person  from  the  attempt,  even  if 
all  the  real  advantages  its  most  sanguine  promoters  propose  were 
not  to  be  obtained  by  more  economical  means.  However,  if 
France  really  desires  to  perform  this  stupendous  work,  let  her 
undertake  it,  but  let  her  not  endeavour  to  prevent  Great  Britain 
from  constructing  a  railway,  which  will  in  fact  be  indispensable  to 
carry  to  her  field  of  action  the  requisite  materials,  and  the  sup- 
plies for  the  vast  numbers  of  men,  whom  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  century  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  ! 

It  now  remains  only  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  we  have  suffered 
France  successfully  to  oppose  us  in  this  particular.  Certainly 
there  has  not  been  any  remarkable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  give  it  support.  Opinions  have  changed  since  a 
British  minister  so  singularly  thwarted  the  desire  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  rejected  his  overtures.  Lord  Aberdeen  in  October,  1843, 
after  the  French  consul  had  dissuaded  the  Pasha  from  com- 
mencing the  railroad,  forwarded  the  most  positive  instructions 
to  Colonel  Bamet,  our  consul-general  in  Egypt,  to  give  every 
support  to  the  undertaking ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
supineness  or  indifference  of  this  gentleman,  or  it  may  be  the 
persuasion  of  his  bosom  friend,  the  French  consul-general,  pre- 
vented him  from  fulfilling  those  instructions  and  induced  him 
to  neglect  in  a  most  singular  manner  his  duty  to  his  employers 
and  his  country.  On  him  rests  the  responsibifity  of  having  been 
the  means  of  preventing,  instead  of  assisting  the  execution  of  a 
work  of  such  paramount  importance  to  British  interests,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  political  point  of  view. 

Let  us  hope  that  Lord  Palmers  ton,  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
will  pursue  the  example  set  him  by  his  predecessor.  We  hear 
that  the  question  has  already  been  presented  to  him,  and  that  it 
has  occupied  his  most  serious  attention.  It  will  be  necessaiy,  how- 
ever, for  him  to  bear  in  mind  one  circumstance.  Whatever  good- 
will he  may  possess  and  evince,  nothing  will  avail  unless  strenuous, 
urgent  and  precise  instruction  be  given  to  the  new  consul-gene- 
ral. No  doubt  must  be  suffered  to  remain  on  Mr.  Murray's  mind* 
as  to  how  far  he  may  go  in  his  support ;  but  armed  with  distinct 
orders,  having  in  view  a  specific  object,  he  must  be  enabled  to  go 
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to  ihe  Pasha  and  explain  himself  fullj  and  freely  ;  he  zn»t  make 
opportmiities  of  ex^ing  his  influence  if  he  cannot  find  them,  and, 
finally,  he  must  remember  that  a  petty  jealonsy  and  an  affectation 
of  rivalry  are  unworthy  the  character  of  a  Britidi  representative. 
If  ii4iat  we  here  eoimsel  be  a  prophecy ;  for  we  do  not  flatty 
ovvBehres  that  it  will  affect  the  decisions  of  Government  or  tiie 
eonduct  of  its  representative— of  whom  indeed  we  have  great  hope ; 
we  shall  soon  have  to  congratulate  the  Pasha  on  the  commencement 
of  a  work  which  will  confer  great  blessings  on  the  industry  and 
eommeree  of  his  country,  whilst  it  multiplies  its  chances  of  inde- 
pendence, of  0ecurity  against  foreign  aggression  ;  and  to  announce 
to  Great  Britain  that  the  best  route  to  the  vast  possessions  in  Asia 
is  indeed  open  and  secin*e,  and  that  she  need  no  longer  fear  any 
intennption  in  her  constant  communications  with  the  Indies,  with 
China,  with  Australia,  and  that  important  country  now  beginning 
to  unfold  its  riches  before  us,  the  vast  island  of  Kalamantan. 


*'  THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN." 


He  is  a  little  gentle  child, 

Upon  a  tender  mother's  knee. 
On  whom  the  dawn  of  life  has  smiled 

In  its  unclouded  infancy  ; 
On  her  is  fixed  the  soft  blue  eye, 

The  wondered  gaze,  the  upward  look, 
And  in  her  loving  smile  he  reads 

The  first  sweet  page  of  nature's  book. 

He  is  a  little  meny  boy, 

A  creature  formed  of  smiles  and  tears, 
All  full  of  energy  and  mirth, 

And  thoughtfulness  beyond  his  years ; 
Among  his  little  friends  he  bounds 

A  thing  of  life  and  glee. 
But  lists  with  soul'filled  eyes  of  grief 

At  tale  of  miseiy. 

The  infant  and  the  child  expand 
In  th'  open  brow  of  the  fearless  youth. 

The  clear  glad  eye,  the  generous  hand. 
The  earnest  flush  of  conscious  troUh  ; 
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^Tim-ihe  same  tender  infant  dbild, 

The  same  ^ad  boy  of  merry  mood, 
On  whom  the  parents'  thoughtful  eye 

Rested  with  deep  solicitude. 

With  what  ^emotion  aow  he  reads 
Of  actions' brave,  of  hi^HSouled  deeds, 

Pexeh^iee  of  mart3n:  band ; 
How  kindles  his  blue  earnest  eye. 
How  heaves  his  breast  the  deep-drawn  agh, 
And  oh  how  longs  that  sympathy 

To  stretch  a  helping  hand  ! 

Pass  some  few  years,  young  eager  soul, 
Thy  wayward  passions  to  control, 

To  ripen  all  thy  worth  ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  mission  high 
To  rescue  human  misery, 

Ordained  thee  from  thy  birth  ; 
Deep  hid  in  the  Almight^  plan — 
The  hofir  is  ccmie — £jid.ikm  the  M<m» 
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No.  I. 

MOBE   FBIOHTEKBB   THAN    HUILT  ;     OR,    THE    WISE     GOOSE    AND    THE 

FOOLISH    SPABBOWS. 


In  the  green  suburbs  of  a  great  city  which  shall  be  name- 
less, thei'e  was  a  waste,  wide-open,  wUd  spot  of  many  acres 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  afforded  free  commonage  to  all 
the  geese,  ducks,  sparrows,  and  small  fowl  of  the  village,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  doiieys,  and  donkey-boys,  and  schoolboys,  and 
illiterate  boys,  between  twelve  and  two  at  mid-day,  and  from  five 
till  it  was  time  for  boys,  donkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  sparrows,  to 
go  in  and  go  to  bed  at  a  good  hour  in  the  evening  ;  for  all  these 
free-commoners  had,  no  doubt,  had  it  impressed  upon  their  young 
minds,  either  by  precept  or  example,  and  especially  the  geese  and 
the  donkeys,  that-*- 

"  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 
Was. the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

But  aHais  t^  daj^  I — this  Jbng-ne^keited  l^omanVs  land  was  no 
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more  to  run  wild  :  no  more  to  resound  with  whoopa  and  halloos^ 
brajings,  chucklings,  cacklings,  and  chirpings.  One  of  those  rich 
men  who  would  not  steal  a  goose  from  a  common  for  the  world, 
but  think  it  no  dishonesty  to  steal  a  common  from  a  goose,  got 
this  ownerless  land  into  his  hands,  some  say  by  xmderhanded  means 
— inclosed  it — ^levelled  it — planted  it — laid  it  out  as  an  orna- 
mented garden — made  here  a  pleached  alley,  and  there  a  gravelled 
walk — ^here  a  bed  and  there  a  bed  for  flowers — ^built  a  comely  villa 
in  the  centre  of  all — stuck  up  scarecrows  for  one  sort  of  offenders 
and  words  of  warning  for  another,  letting  them  learn  what  they 
would  get  by  trespassing  ;  for,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  at  one 
angle  of  the  inclosure  they  might  read  this  inscription — **  Beware 
of  the  Gaol !  "  and  at  another  angle  this — "  This  is  one  way,  hut 
not  the  nearest,  to  the  County  Prison,''  In  other  words,  whoever 
trespassed  on  these  premises  was  assured  that  he  would  be  prose- 
cuted according  to  law. 

The  obstinate  donkeys  and  rebellious  boys  resisted,  for  some 
time,  so  gross  an  innovation  on  their  liberties,  and  broke 
through  here  and  clambered  over  there  ;  and  the  one  got 
fined  and  the  other  poimded  for  their  pains.  The  ducks 
and  geese  waddled,  as  they  had  been  used  to  waddle  daily,  to 
their  old  wild  wandering-place,  and  cackled  and  clamoured  and 
quaquaked,  and  thought  it  scandalous  that  they  should  be  barred 
out  of  their  right  of  commonage  ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  coming 
in  of  green  peas  the  ducks  were  reduced  to  silence,  and  a  littJe 
while  after  Michaelmas  sage  and  onion  subdued  the  geese  by  their 
offensive  odour.  The  sparrows  and  small  birds  showed  that  they 
had  a  spirit  which  would  not,  and  could  not,  and  should  not 
be  put  down  in  a  hurry  ;  and  for  a  time  they  trespassed 
with  impunity.  Cherry-clacks,  scarecrows,  (to  which  they  paid 
no  attention,  as  they  were  sparrows,)  and  the  going  off  of  a  gun 
occasionally,  were  tried  in  vain  to  warn  them  off— they  would 
not  take  warning,  and  grubbed  up  the  groimd  as  audaciously  as 
ever,  till  the  gardener  hit  upon  a  plan  of  guarding  his  beds,  whirfi 
brought  them  to  their  senses  by  frightening  them  out  of  them ; 
and  soon  not  one  of  them  was  bold  enough  to  venture  further  thitn 
the  ledge  of  the  palings  or  the  tiptop  of  an  old  hawthorn  over- 
hanging the  grounds. 

The  oddest  and  wildest  of  fowls  had  taken  possession  of  the 
garden,  and  kept  it.  The  most  experienced  sparrow  of  thos^ 
parts  had  never  seen  a  specimen  of  such  a  bird,  with  so  long  and 
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httentiated  a  body,  and  feathers  for  ever  mfiling  in  th6  wind,  so 
white  and  wide  apart !  Was  it  a  bird,  or  what  was  it  ?  who  could 
•say  what  it  was  ?  But  a  sort  of  bird  it  must  be  ;  or  wherefore 
all  those  feathers,  fnghtfully  fluttering  ?  And  they  stood  in  chirp- 
less  silence,  wondering  to  see  it  turn  and  turn  again  like  a  spindle  ; 
tind  though  they  broke  out  at  last  into  a  general  titter  or  twitter  of 
admiration  of  its  antics,  ihey  were  not  the  less  afraid  of  it.  An 
old-lady-sparrow — quite  a  prude  to  look  at — ^thought  its  extraordi- 
nary evolutions  barely  decent — decidedly  unbird-like,  and  bade  her 
fair  young  friends  to  come  away  ;  upon  which  all  the  young-lady* 
sparrows,  who  had  not  thought  of  that,  with  a  pretty  affectation,  set 
lip  screaming  fearfully,  and  flew  off,  anywhere,  out  of  sight  of  such  a 
monster,  their  lovers  following  them  and  gallantly  chirping  after 
them  not  to  be  afraid,  which  made  th^m  scream  all  the  more,  sq 
that  there  were  soon  few  or  none  but  old  fellows  left  to  admire  this 
foreign  wonder,  of  all  the  brave  and  bold  fowls  of  the  air  the  only 
one  that  ventured  there,  where  sparrows  dared  not  show  their 
faces  ;  and  they  are  the  boldest  and  least  diffident — in  short,  the 
most  impudent  birds  in  the  world. 

Ever  since  a  good  stout  fence  of  oak-palings  had  surrounded 
^his  spot,  the  wading  birds,  as  the  pond  they  loved  so  much  had 
been  filled  up,  waddled  away  to  a  piece  of  water  further  down  the 
road,  where  the  weed  was  pretty  good  and  green,  but  the  frogs 
few  and  smallish,  and  so  they  gobbled  two  or  three  at  a  time.  In 
the  old  pond— ah,  that  was  something  like  a  pond ! — one  was 
alniost  a  choker :  here  three  frogs  went  to  a  mouthful.  And 
now,  of  all  the  hundreds  of  wild  and  domesticated  fowls  once 
common  to  this  once  a  common,  there  were  but  three  geese  and  a 
gander,  (nicked  by  the  gardener  as  his  private  property,)  and  this 
foreign  wonder  of  a  fowl,  who  were  not  afraid  to  venture  within 
this  sacred  inclosure,  regularly  tabooed  from  all  the  wild-fowl 
world.  When  the  gardener's  back  was  so  completely  turned  that 
he  was  sitting  with  his  face  fronting  the  Two  Jolly  Gardeners,  a 
mile  up  the  road,  taking  his  pipe  and  pint  of  ale,  these  geese  and 
their  green  goslings  (not  because  they  had  more  bravery  than 
sparrows,  but  because  they  had  more  stupidity)  would  run  .cackling 
in  where  they  dared  not  now  think  of  going  for  a  minute  in  their 
way  to  somewhere  else  ; — 

"  Thus  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

The  gander  especially  (a  fine,  full-grown  fellow,  as  proud  as  a 
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tarkeyoook— ^te  a  Grand  Tnii:  in  Us  wuj)  so  stiirtted  «n4 
waddled  about  **  at  hk  oim  «w«et  wiH^'  wbererar  be  Uked — afi 
orer  the  new^fiade  beds,  aad  dackiag  ISm  head  ewem.  vsder  ik^ 
Tery  vertebra  of  1ft>e  long4>adked  moiufler  iHuch  se  scared  tbent^ 
las  ^  it  had  no  teirors  iot  faiai,  great  goose ! — a  y^&j  Alexander  ef 
a  gander ! — thait,  wiliymUj,  tii^<HMild not  dioese  bi^  adian« him; 
for,  if  he  had  not  eowage,  he  had  inseaeifaaiily  4;o  danger — a  good 
Btibstittite  for  ih$A,  old  Inill-dog  virtne. 

By  way  of  ^Ksmplknent  ie  liie  gander,  some  one  soggested  diat 
he  ^nld  be  asked  irhat  he  thonght  of  tihds  l«d,  W3&  the  spinal 
column  six  yards  hmg.  Agreed  to  ;  butt  it  was  not  so  soon  agreed 
who  should  adk  him ;  for  ^be  goose  looked  so  Tery  grave  and 
grand,  tiiat  they  were  «fi  afraid  to  speak  to  him.  At  last  it  was 
vetded  that  tbey  shosld  get  ^bekt  old  goss^  the  Magpie  to  ^op 
tiie  question  indvectty,not  to  1^  Ghmder,  bat  to  a  R^in  who  viskad 
the  villa  daily  for  bits  of  broken  vietaab,  though  there  was  a  oat 
diere  who  hated  -the  veiy  sight  of  him.  As  Iv'^V  would  have  i<^ 
Mag  came  screaoHng  by,  in  mere  wantonness  aad  fun,  for  Ihere 
was  nothing  amiss  with  bim  ;  and  seeing  such  a  goodly  company 
of  quuTows  in  fcdl  oonvecation  assembled,  he  slackened  sail,  and 
dropped  in  among  diem.  He  was  a  clean,  derioal-looking  fellow 
to  kK^  at,  widi  a  good  many  of  the  airs  and  graces  <if  a  pe9t> 
smart,  pragmatical,  pet  parson,  (foiled  by  too  mndi  praise  <^  his 
eloquence,  and  too  many  presentationB  of  rings  and  silhrar  tea-pota 
by  fair  hands.  If  there  had  been  any  schism  in  his  ohnrch  toud^ 
ing  white  and  black  gowns,  he  had  settled  die  question  by  wearinf; 
a  pie-bidd  sui^Uce— as  mu^  black  as  white« 

When  th^  had  infonned  hhn  tlutt  his  woreftiip  was  llie  last 
person  they  had  in  th^r  meudis,  tb^  begged  his  attention  to  Ihe 
foreign  wonder,  and  directing  imn  where  to  look,  they  inquired  if 
he  had  ever  seen  so  extraordinary  a  inrd  in  his  life  ?  Mag  looked 
accordingly,  with  his  beak  £rst  to  one  «de  and  dien  to  the  ot^er» 
making  all  sorts  of  odd,  exdamatory  noises  as  be  lotted  mtently 
at  it ;  and  dien  he  confessed  that,  in  all  his  wanderings,  he  had 
never  seen  a  wild  fowl  like  it  before,  or  behind  either,  for  di«t 
matter !  At  which  piece  of  |4easan1^  there  was  an  imiverBad 
iwitter  of  sparrow  laughter  :  for  he  had  such  a  renown  among  the 
small  birds  for  his  great  wit,  that  he  had  only  to  open  his  aoutli, 
and  his  silliest  badinage  was  received  with  a  Toar.  His  chuckles 
of  wonder  at  its  antics — ^his  imitations  of  its  capers  as  the  wind 
affected   it — were    rei^ly   comical;  and  made  the  small  birds 
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merry — rerjl  Amxmg  other  memomble  things  iraid  b j  him  on 
iiiis  occftsion,  he  remarked,  **  That,  as  it  comld  not  saj  it  had 
not  a  feather  to  %  with,  why  did  not  it  iy,  and  not  stand  there 
frightening  the  i^arrowocracy,  and  pnzzlmg  him  what  to  think 
of  such  a  fowl  ormtiiologioally  ?  "  And  as  Mag  was  in  such  a 
gracious  humour,  they  holdly  put  it  to  him,  '''Would  he  ask 
robin  to  afi^  the  gander " 

"No,  indeed,  I  wont,"  ssdd  Mag  decidedly.  ** Robin  is  a 
^roud,  bird-unsocial  feUow ;  social,  and  meioQ,  and  humble  enough 
to  our  great  enemy,  Man,  and  because  he  is  a  poet,  and  can  sing 
-pretty  wdl  when  his  betters  wont  sing — ^in  winter — when  the 
concert-season  is  oyer,  he  is  aboTe  speaking  to  ^rrows  or  to  mo» 
Even  I  should  not  get  a  dril  answer  from  him:  he  would  mind 
his  song,  and  never  mind  me  ;  which  shows  ikaJt  he  knows  more 
of  music  than  of  mwoners.  The  goose  I  think  I  could  ta&  to,  and 
get,  if  not  a  wise,  a  civil  answer  from  him.  For  you  will  remem- 
b^ — if  you  don't,  I  do,"  and  he  looked  uncommonly  nutty  upon 
his  knowledge,  **  that  he  is  called  Anser  by  the  learned,  and  must 
answer  when  caQed  iq)on  by  the  unlearned."  And  here,  of 
^course,  thwe  was  a  procUgious  twittering,  so  gratifyii^  to  his 
vanity,  ^at  he  readily  promised  to  a^  the  goose  the  que^oon  pro- 
pounded. **  And  there  he  is,  coming  down  the  grand  gravelled 
walk — ^how  grandly  imd  how  gravely;  as  if  he  had  something  more 
on  his  mind  than  Michaelmas-day  next !  1 11  ask  him  at  onoe 
to  oblige  you  !  ** 

And  so  saying,  Mag  walked  over  the  way  with  great  dignity-^^ 
the  dignity  of  an  usher  of  the  black-^od  with  a.  message  from  the 
upper  house — and  meeting  the  gander  at  the  gate  he  saluted  him, 
and  hoped  he  was  salubrious — ^he  looked  so  ;  and  the  ladies  and  the 
little  ones,  all  pretty  well  ?  Yes.  And  then  paying  him  a  fi^ome 
compliment  upon  his  wisdom,  he  laughed,  and  looked  behind  him 
at  the  sparrows  cowering  in  a  «omer,  and  told  him  oi  the  terror 
of  the  small  birds  at  the  appearing  of  this  monster-fowl,  ''aU 
feathers  and  no  flesh,  with  a  spinal  column  ten  yards  long,  who 
was  eating  up  aD  tlw  worms,  slugs,  and  snails  to  himself.'' 

**What  mcmster  is  this?    where  is  this  monster?"  said  th 
gander,  looking  as  if  it  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  it. 

Mag  directed  his  eye  to  the  centre-bed ;  and  at  that  moment 
the  indescribable  bird  was  playing  most  extraordinary  antics,  and 
throwing  his  feathers  about  from  one  side  of  his  long  spine  to 
the  other,  as  if  he  cared  not  whi(^  side  was  warm  and  irhich 
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cold.  The  gander  lifted  his  head  with  such  a  deliberate  air  as 
only  a  great  goose  can  assume,  and  looked  very  gravely  at  this 
mouster  in  the  middle  bed,  Mag,  with  his  sly  eye,  watching  him 
the  while,  and  wondering  to  see  how  wholly  unafraid  he  was — 
apparently  ;  for  Mag — a  great  observer — ^ktiew  that  there  were 
dissemblers  in  this  world,  who  could  affect  to  look  calm  as  a 
custard  cooling,  while  their  hearts  were  dying  within  them  in 
dreiEid,  and  therefore  his  calmness  went  for  nothing. 

"  Well?  "  said  the  gander,  looking -as  if  he  saw  nothing  won- 
derfid  in  this  wonder. 

The  grave  sparrow,  ambassador,  surprised  at  his  insensibility, 
said,  "  You  are  not  scared  by  it,  I  see !  " 

•*  Why  should  I  ?  "  quoth  the  gander.  "  If  you  call  that  a 
monster,  it  is  a  monster  of  my  own  making — mine  and  mj 
family's  !  I  should  be  a  goose  indeed  to  be  frightened  out  of  my 
wits  by  my  own  shed  feathers,  strung  on  a  string  stretched  from 
peg  to  peg,  to  scare  away  such  fools  as  sparrows  are,  between  you 
and  I,  with  all  their  swaggering.  It  hds  no  terrors  for  me !  I 
am  in  the  secret— I  know  what  it  is — ^what  it  is  made  of — ^how 
harmless  a  wild  fowl  it  is,  and  no  foreign  wonder  to  me,  and 
Grubbihs  the  gardener !  It  is  simply  ten  yards  of  twine,  two 
tent-pegs,  and  my  and  my  wives'  cast  of  finery  !  Here,  Maggy, 
my  fine  fellow,  come  and  see  for  yourself  what  this  terror  is  made 
of !  "  And  so  saying,  with  an  inward  cackling,  like  the  chuckling 
of  some  grave  old  grey-beard  among  men,  when  he  laughs  at  the 
follies  of  the  day,  the  gander  waddled  up  towards  this 

"Gorgon  and  chimera  dire," — 

the  ambassador  following  after  him,  about  a  hop,  step,  and  jump, 
in  the  rear,  for  he  had  his  apprehensions  still ;  and  when  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was  not,  that  had 
scared  all  Sparrowdom,  he  chuckled  too,  and  indeed  screamed  with 
mirth,  which  the  sparrows  hearing,  set  down  for  screams  of  horror. 
When  their  merriment  was  over,  the  gander,  out  of  his  pity  for 
the  small  birds,  said  benevolently,  **  Don't  disabuse  these  simple- 
tons of  their  terrors,  by  telling  them  that  it  is  no  monster,  or  they 
will  come  trespassing  in  these  grounds,  and  get  shot  down  by  the 
dozen  ;  for  my  master's  man  swears  he'll  have  no  mercy  on  them 
if  he  catches  them  grubbing  here  again.  When  you  go  back, 
Maggy,  go  among  them  with  all  your  feathers  on  end,  as  though 
you  were  woundily  frightened  ;  and  beg  and  pray  them  to  keep 
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off  these  premises  till  the  monster  disappears,  which  will  be  the 
case  when  the  seeds  come  up.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  wide 
world  for  them  :  why  should  they  want  to  come  here  in  parti- 
cular ?  Simply  because  they  are  forbidden  ?  Disobedience  is 
delightful,  I  know ;  but  don't  let  them  pay  too  much  for  the  plea- 
sure of  wilfulness  !  As  a  friend  to  them — a  well-meaning  friend — 
if  you  love  them,  frighten  them  !  Tell  them  of  the  terrors  you 
have  endured — enough  to  turn  your  black  feathers  to  white,  your 
white  to  grey  ;  and  warn  them  of  Grubbins's  great  wrath  to  come* 
His  double-barrelled  gun  is  ready,  loaded  with  small  shot,  and 
standing  handy  in  the  tool-house  ;  and  he  is  in  a  horrible  humour 
to-day,  because  the  squire  snubbed  him  for  oversleeping  him- 
self. And  so  good  morning,  Maggy ;  for  I  must  about  my 
business — 'get  a  gizzardful  of  early  earth-worms  for  my  dear  little 
goslings!" 

And  so  saying,  the  gander  gobbled  up  a  great  worm  and  had 
his  eye  on  several  more  ;  while  Mag  ffew  screeching  back  among 
the  simple  sparrows,  as  if  awfully  horrified  at  all  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  He  would  never  more  be  seen  there,  he  said,  to  serve  or 
satisfy  anybody,  even  himself ;  and  away  he  went,  and  they  after 
him,  till  ho  alighted,  five  fields  off;  and  there  he  solemnly  warned 
them  to  avoid  that  spot,  if  they  set  any  value  on  their  lives. 

And  during  all  that  slow  seed-time — for  it  was  a  cold,  back^ 
ward  spring — not  a  sparrow  was  to  be  seen  within  gunshot  of  the 
tabooed  ten  acres,  till  an  old  bird,  noticing  how  fat,  how  sleek, 
how  sly  and  shy  Mag  had  gotten  in  their  abstinence,  watched 
him  ;  and  saw  him  and  the  gander  grubbing  together,  and  faring 
sumptuously  under  the  very  midriff  of  the  monster.  He  could 
hardly  believe  his  old  eyes  ;  but  he  could  his  cars  when  he  heard 
Mag  say,  and  chuckle  as  he  said  it,  "  What  gullible  fools  your 
sparrows  are!'* — and  the  gander  answer  him,  **Yes,  they  are 
simple  believers,  truly !"  and  cackle  in  contempt  of  these  fools  of 
fowls.  "Phew!"  whistled  the  old  sparrow,  and  went  open- 
mouthed  to  tell  his  congeners  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  but 
they  would  not  believe  a  word  of  this  tale  :  "  Tell  it  to  humming- 
birds, and  they  won't  swallow  it !  Mag  is  too  honest  and  open 
a  fellow  for  such  base  hypocrisy !"  said  one  of  them  ;  and  not  a 
sparrow,  save  this  spying  one,  but  religiously  kept  aloof  from  the 
sacred  soil :  till,  towards  the  end  of  May,  Mag  himself — as  fat  aa 
a  mortified  monk  in  Lent — ^announced  that  the  monster  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  the  interdict  was  withdrawn. 
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'^  There !  '*  cried,  ihreeluiiidred  spanrowaidtk  one  veiee^  **  who 
dftrea  to  diab^ere  in  Maggj  now  t" 

So,  in  the  good  okL  duk  days  of  B^porstition,  a  eortain  ehnrdk 
would  acare  away  Ha  ainple  spirituAl  apanrowa  from  the  cafsal 
good  thinga  of  ihia  life  in  the  aeeddme  of  the  jomt,  whick  ike 
prieata,  eareleaa  of  iheir  bodiea,  though(tful  onlj  ai  ikeir  BCHdb^ 
kept  them  from,  and  kept  nnto  th^naelyea  ;  and  tlua  thej  did  bj 
Betting  acarecrowa  and  acareaparrowa  aa  aentinek  over  all  things 
aaered  to  the  ehureh,  and  aettingthem  in  motion,  till  the  uninitiate 
were  aubdued  by  torror,  and  fled  for  tkeor  livea.  Meanwhile  a& 
ordera  of  tke  kierarcky — pq»ea,  anti-pcqpes^  biidiopa>.  ardibiahqw^ 
abbots,  priora,  monka,  Mara,  prieata,  deacona,  arekdeaeona,  maaa- 
men,  ckaontera^  rergera,  even  beadlea  and  lay  brotbera^  wko,  like 
tke  Goose  and  Magpie  of  our  atory,  were  in  ti^  secret,  and  knew 
wkat  sort  of  scarecrow  it  was  whick  kept  tke  illiteraiti  frosA 
ttet^aaaing— enjoyed  tkemaelves,  entered  without  fear  into  tkese 
aaered  places,  atoode  oy^r  tke  tabooed  apota,  and  gobbled  i^' 
erery  good  tlnng  tkey  could  gatker,  aa  proper  to  geese  bvi 
imjHToper  to  sparrows,  and  from  wkick  tkeae  only  were  to  be  soared 
away  by  sweet  persuasion  wkere  that  would  do  ;  and  where  thai 
failed,  by  the  terrors  of  tke  cknrck  and  tke  en^neery  of  enormoiiS 
lying. 
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"Thb  Fawn  op  Ssbtobius.    2  toIb.  post  8to.    London  i  Longman  &  Co. 

This  fiction  is  one  of  a  noble  kind :  a  kind  that  is  ruA  of  tke  hi^est 
'but  still  one  that  is  graceful,  instructive,  aad  interesting.  It  has  a  Mttle 
fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf ;  and  since  circulating  libraries  have 
become  more  abundant,  and  cab-drivers,  and  turnpike  men,  and  other 
sedentary  personages,  beguile  their  weary  hours  with  works  of  fiction, 
a  shrle  more  illustrative  and  daguerreotype  has  somewhat  misplaced  it. 

The  novel  of  the  modem  age  might  be  divided  into  as  many  classes 
as  the  drama  by  Polonius.  We  certainly  have  the  historicaly  the  hia- 
torical-political,  the  historical-domestic,  the  historical-modem,  the  his- 
toripal-middle-aged,  the  historical-clasfflcad,  and  were  we  as  fluent  and 
as  tedious  as  the  old  courtier  we  could  outrival  his  list  with  the  infinite 
varieties  of  modem  fiction.  Sertorius  belongs  to  the  historical-classical, 
a  kind  that  we  think  may  be  traced  to  the  elegant  and  intereslh^ 
romance  of  Valerius  by  Lockhart,  who,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  tke 
aon  of  Scott.    Sir  Walter  hiniBdlf  had  not  muck  sympathy  witib  tke 
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cqIA  soil  ^iPMttfld^  nature  of  c1;>«sittd  vmUng^  but  lia:fi]]g  broiq^ 
iMvveJs.  iato  fasMoik  mtk  th«  leac&ed^  ami  obtained  that  eieai  tnumpb 
eyer  aeademie  prejodiee^  th#  degantr  schakucs.  of  tbe  time,  bcou^t  form 
tker  bastorical-elas^al  lOiBSDSB^  And  it  b^rajs  Gonspicuously  itaorigiix, 
CoenedaifiSft  of  mameiss^  arcbaological  aiseuracy,  and  the  sententions 
mwaUtj  of  the  andents^  aa  recorded  in  tbeir  precise  and  Jogical  philo- 
sopbU  moralistBy  are  its  distinguishing  characteristics..  It  possesses 
a  certain  coM  fonnality  of  ch^ract^  as  if  the  knowledge  had  beex^ 
ii^vod  fcoosi  a  stadr  of  maible  and  bronzes,  and  gleaned  throBgh  ^^tbe 
spectacles  of  books*  The  same  earthly^  unspintual^  sensual,  thon^ 
reffned  feelings  that  are  perceptible  in  aU  the  classical,  at  the  least  m 
the  Roman  wnteis^  predominate  in  it^^  and  men  and  women  are  deline- 
ated en.  principles,  akin  to  those  winch  govern  geometrical  prc^ortion 
zathw  than  to  that  mingled  and  mingling  process  whicb  a^tu^d  oSseryar 
tion  of  lile  proda£es«  Still  aa  the  product  of  refined  minds,  as  dealing 
wit]x  remote  objects^  interesting  and  snggestiye  &om  their  very  remote- 
iie6s,,this  class  of  writing  has  many  chann%and  more  especialkjrfor 
the  cultivated.  A  kind  of  real  idealism  pervades  it  too,  which  ^e- 
<d>udes  its:  beinff  tested  by  nature  or  reality  ;  and  althongh  it  is  felt  not 
t&  be  a  true  dc&neation  of  humanity,  nor  a  ^rituel  subliming  of  it,^  yet 
it  is  taken  a&  accordant  w^  a  tikamctBr  ol  its  own,  and  all  necessary 
allowances  being  made  the  mind  is  interested,  unreal^  and  untrue,,  as.  it 
abstractedly  is«  It  is  an  elegant  aa.d  stately  dream^  and  a&  such  pleas- 
in^  absorbs  the  reader. 

.  ^Ld»  Fawn  of  Sertorius  is  the  production  of  a  truly  ripe  scholair,  filled 
ie  overflowing  with  infermation,  which  streams  with  a  copiousness 
aatd  smoo^jmess  that  {uroves  it  is  derived  from  an  abundant  well  of 
knowledge.    We  could  almost  do  it  the  honour  to  suppose  it  from  the 

Cof  the  finest  writer  of  HholftsHe  prose  of  the  day — Walter  Savags 
dor.  We  do  not  perceive,  however,  the  penetrating  glances  into 
buman  character,  nor  the  brief  but  vivid  touches  which  make  his 
delineations  glow  with  an  intense  reality.  It  may  be  the  product  of 
deca3nng  perfection,,  or  the  eady  effort  oi  a  ripening  genius.  It  is  some- 
rimes  (Mffioilt  to  distinguish  the  extremes  of  mormng  and  evening. 
Whoever  is  the  author,  it  is  a  proof,  with  others  lately  had,  that  however 
weaiy  we  may  grow  ol  forma  of  fiction,  that  fiction  itself  is  a  necessary 
ofimot  in  seme  shape  of  humanity  itself,  and  that  we  shall  never  m 
without  its  manifestation  in  some  phase  or  other.  We  trust  this  work 
1B^  be  the  product  of  a  young  hand,  that  we  may  hope  for  farther 
and  perh^^  stiE  higher  works  from  it. 

We  have  considered  the- work  as  a  fiction,  for  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  Sertoriua  only  required  an  e^el  Mstoriant  to  have  ranked  him 
with  Julius  Cesar,  as  the  novelist  contends.  As  the  world,  however, 
will  ju^ge  by  results  and'  not  by  intrinsic  merits,  it  would  seem  very 
unlikely  that  any  pen  coinld  have  giv^at  him  such  renown,  even  had  he 
been  able  to  wield  it  as  powerfully  in  his  own  behalf  as  Caesar. 
(  (M  Sert^uins  We  know  noiliing^excf^t  from  Plutsureh,  thou^^  probajbly 
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curious  schoUra  are  able  to  piece  together  aome  fragmentary  informa- 
tioQ  regarding  him.  In  one  important  particular,  affecting  completely 
the  entire  cluuracter  of  Sertorius,  the  novelist  swerves  from  the  anci^it 
biographer.  The  latter  in  most  unequivocal  terms  declares  that  Serto- 
rius  ''  feigned  a  lye  of  the  Hinde  "  (in  the  quaint  translation  of  North), 
and  that  *^  he  made  the  simple  barbarous  people  believe  that  it  was  a 
gift  that  Diana  had  sent  him,  by  the  whidi  sue  made  him  understand 
of  many  and  sundiy  things  to  come :  knowing  well  enough  of  himsdfe 
that  the  barbarous  people  were  men  easily  deceived,  and  quickly  cau^t 
by  any  subtile  superstition,  besides  that,  by  art  also  he  brou^t  theoi 
to  believe  it  as  a  tning  very  true."  The  novelist  starts  with  citing  that 
this  tale  of  the  Fawn  is  a  proof  that  the  Roman  mind  was  of  the  same 
spiritual  and  superstitious  nature  that  the  Teutonic  is  acknowledged  to 
be.  The  whole  conduct  of  Sertorius,  as  related  by  Plutaroh,  would 
lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  proving  him  to  have  been  an  ertremely 
politic  and  worldly-minded  gentleman,  veiy  wise  in  his  generation. 

After  reading  again  the  lafe  of  Sertorius,  as  given  in  Plutarch,  we 
cannot  but  think  a  story  of  more  power  and  interest  might  have  been 
given  from  it.  Every  paragraph  is  there  a  suggestion,  and  it  abounds 
with  scenes  of  glowing  interest.  Had  any  of  our  old  dramatists  con- 
densed it  into  "  some  three  hours'  play,"  what  an  intensity  of  life  and 
action  would  they  have  revealed !  In  the  present  work  we  have  some 
agreeable  description,  pleasing  sentiment,  and  elegant  disqmsition,  but 
it  wants  life  and  vigour  to  give  it  a  universal  interest.  The  scholar 
will  be  pleased  with  it,  and  the  reflective  man  of  the  worid  may  be 
interested  in  its  development  of  the  conduct  of  men  engaged  in  rivalry 
for  power,  and  banded  together  for  merely  selfish  purposes :  but  the 
general  reader  will  prefer  fictions  less  elegant  but  more  true ;  and  seek 
for  a  more  exciting  narrative,  regardless  if  it  be  less  didactic. 


Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the  Plats  of  Shakespeare.  By 
J.  Patne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Sodeiy. 
London :  8yo. 

Of  all  the  books  which  the  Shakespeare  Society  has  yet  issued,  we 
deem  this  the  most  interesting.  There  have  been  many  volumes  pif  nted. 
by  the  Society,  for  which  the  lovers  of  literature  must  be  grateful,  and 
which,  by  being  printed  and  distributed  in  various  copies,  are  secured 
from  total  destruction.  The  Coventry  Miracle  and  Chester  Whitsun 
Plays  ;  The  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court ;  Jonson's  Conversations 
with  Drummond ;  The  Diary  of  Henslowe,  and  numerous  reprints 
of  plays  <rf  value  and  variety,  are  all  and  each  good ;  but  they  still 
had  only  an  interest  for  the  higoly  cultivated  reader  of  our  old  litera- 
ture: the  present  is  a  handsome  volume,  which  the  general  reader 
will  find  highly  interesting. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  in  the  habit  of  perusing  Shakespeare's 
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Plays  not  to  imbibe  an  irreprei^ble  curiosity  to  know  something  per- 
sonally of  a  writer  so  immeasurably  superior  and  different  from  all 
others.  That  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  innumerable  books  pub* 
lished  endeavouring  to  dissipate  the  darkness  that  shrouds  his  biography 
by  the  piecing  together  the  few  fragmentary  scraps  that  relate  to  mm. 
This  natural,  if  not  laudable  curiosity,  extends  to  those  connected  with 
him,  and  in  the  utter  hopelessness  of  getting  any  full  particulars  of  the 
great  one  himself^  we  extend  our  researches  to  his  great  contemporaries 
and  his  as  great  representors.  Here  then  is  a  volume  the  fruit  of  a  life 
of  diligent  research  guided  by  scrupulous  truth  and  controlled  by 
the  most  cautious  investigation.  We  know,  bulky  as  the  book  is 
(upwards  of  300  pages),  that  every  f&ct  has  been  sifted,  and  the  whole 
mass  winnowed  by  the  faithful  author.  Mr.  Collier  stands  above  sus- 
picion, and  may  he  cited  in  this  particular  as  the  contrast  of  Stevens, 
who  also  spent  a  life  and  a  fortune  on  the  same  researches,  but  who 
rendered  nugatoiy  all  his  labour  by  an  utter  disregard  for  truth. 

The  volume  contains  the  lives  of  twenty-five  performers,  all  the 
principal  actors  but  one  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Commencing  with 
the  "  renowned  Burbadge,**  and  ending  with  John  Rice,  who  seems  so 
far  like  His  modem  namesake  to  have  ''jumped  Jim  Crow,"  that  he 
went  from  stage-plajdng  to  preaching ;  no  such  extraordinary  change'in 
those  days,  however,  when  the  stage  had  not  very  long  emerged  from 
the  church. 

We  have  said  all  the  principal  actors  but  one  in  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare are  included  in  this  volume ;  that  one  omitted  is  the  great  one 
himself.  His  life  has  been  already  as  elaboratelv  given  by  Mr.  Collier 
as  the  known  details  will  admit;  and  he  justly  belongs  to  another 
volume  of  still  higher  natures, — the  dramatists.  The  interest  of  the 
volume  consiBts  in  the  collection  of  numerous  facts  which  buMsaAMiiy; 
shadow  forth  the  modes  of  life  of  our  *' buried  ancestors,"  and  we  read 
it  with  that  solemn  but  not  gloomy  interest,  wherewith,  on  a  bright 
summer  day,  we  peruse  the  inscriptions  in  an  ancient  churchyard.  We 
are  reminded  of  our  mortality  at  every  turn ;  we  read  of  christenings 
and  burials,  intermingled  with  marriages  and  solemnities  ;  but  we  are 
in  such  goodly  company,  and  so  plainly  perceive  that  death,  at  all 
events,  is  not  invidious,  but  that  in  departing  with  him  we  only  fulfil 
the  inevitable  law,  that  we  are  sobered  but  not  saddened ;  interested 
and  not  depressed^  In  this  particular,  too,  iHe  biographies  assimilate 
with  the  subjects ;  their  lives  were  spent  in  uttering  dramas,  where  all 
these  mingled  elements  of  our  existence  were  the  constant  theme. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Burbadge  is  intensely  interesting.  Of  all  men  he 
must  have  known  most  of  Sh^espeare.  The  words  of  Hamlet,  Lear„ 
Othello,  Richard,  Romeo,  were  first  given  to  tiie  world,  never  after- 
wards to  be  forgotten,  by  him.  He  must  have  known  the  whole  process 
of  their  creation.  He  must  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  Shakespeare 
himself  his  own  commentaiy  upon  them.  All  that  scholars  of  all 
realms  have  ranee  so  eagerly  sougnt  to  learn  must  have  been  familiar  to 
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him.  E^wfT  Tibniien  of  htSaagy  ererf  ntdi  of  fbe<  as&w'i-  tiie«s^ 
niHst  have  bee»  developed  to  knu.  Whjii  |>hilosofbec&'  ha^a  aace 
8pee«]atB4  n^on  nnai  ka^«  be«&  shown  ta  hwi  ia  all  its  ^epik  and 
power ;  and  the  whole  crowd  of  eommentatflKS  wonM  haert  bem  izme* 
ceeaary  had  he  only  fai^^^Uy  recorded  hia  iBtermwa  wit^  I^b.  "^BoA 
he  died  and  made  no  sign  ;**  weful  omission,  n«ver-tD4«-repaindni)«7. 
He  seemsy  howerer,  to  be  m  other  respects  wmrthj  ei  soeh  asaociatiQB. 
and  was  a  great  actor,  having  as  so^  a  nobk^pasRonate  imagbiatioii ; 
He  was  thr^  years  younger  wan  his  great  firi^id  aBdiastnetci^  for  tSaal 
Shakspeare's  instruction  was  a  chief  reason  of  his  greataess  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  relatire  position  of  dramat^  md  aotor  was  thea  pr<&* 
perly  arranged.  Bnrbac^e  looked  np  to  him ;  bni  we  donbt  if  in  the 
present  day  tite  transcendent  genius  of  eren  the  greatest  of  tiie  worid^s 
writers  eoald  haTe  subdued  the  ignorant  and  indestmctibie  anogance  of 
a  modern  favoonte  actor»  They  who  mutilate  his  works  when  dead  to 
minister  to  their  incardiaate  vanity,  would  have  had  tiie  temerity  to 
dicU^  to  hkn  were  he  living.  But  the  ancieni  actera  wwe  a  dilSscent 
and  ni«re  noble  race^  Th^  had  genivs  and  revcfeaeeir  Iraaamatioas 
moreotfer,  and  were  not  mere  rhetoncal  spoutjng  swa^evrasy  wko  eoahi 
only  perform  characters  saited  to  their  narrow  naturea  juid  stunted  idio- 
S37neiasies.  We  find  thai  l^tiakespearey  ^ke  anther,,  friend  and  partaei^ 
«f  the  grei^  actor,  did  not  confine  himself  in  drawing  the  charaetars  <^ 
Shylock  and  Coriolanus,  Romeo  and  Richard,  Prince  Harry  or  Otheli^ 
Brutus  or  Lear,  to  an^  individuidity  or  pecuuaritks  ;  But  had  an  actor 
able  to  pourtray  the  mfinite  variety  of  his  conceptiomBr^  and  not  a  mare 
person,  whose  narrow  range  would  limit  his  geniusw  Bmbadgo  had 
ih»  great  requisite  for  acting  a  fine  and  plastic  imagip«,tien.  He  was 
not  a  mere  iStctitious  stage-player.  All  the  xK)tices  of  htm  proi^aim 
^lat  he  had  so  much  of  th&t  power,  which  seems  to  have  vanished  from 
«m  time^ — the  power  oi  persoi^tion. 

Thy  stature  small,^  but  ev^ty  thought  and  mood, 
M^ht  thoroughly  £rom  thy  ftkce  be  understood. 
And  his  whole  action  he  could  change  wHh  ease 
From  ancient  Lear  to  youthful  Pericles. 

Amd  that  he  had.the  power 

To  charm  tiie  fiieahy  of  eara  and  eyes, 

there  ia  testimony  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  modem  newspapers. 

He  survived  his  friend  and  coadjutor  only  three  years,  dying  also  at 
anr  age  too  premature. 

We  have  Mt  ourselves  no-  space  to  remark  on  the  remaining  twenty- 
four  biographies,  but  cordially  commend  the  volume  to  the  perusal  of 
an  lovers;  of  literature.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  greatly  to  add  to  the 
numbersr  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
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Thb  Ship  of  Glass:  or,  Tab  Mtstxuous  Iseanik    A  Boms&ce  in  3  Tds. 
By  Harobavs  Jbzi mMOB.    Post  9yol    London :  T.  C  Hiewhy. 

'  Wb  have  felt,  like  this  author,  oppressed  with  the  everlasting  fecta 
of  this  working-day  world,  as  donhtless  have  hundreds  of  readers  in  our 
overwrought  age,,  when  as  much  work  is  done  and  expected  of  a  man  in 
a  day  as  in  a  month  of  the  old  leisurely  harha^c  time  ;  and  have  also 
been  ready  to  plunge  into  any  stream  of  ideas,  however  unreasoning  or 
imreasonaLle^  that  '^  the  dilated  ^irit  might  bathe"  in  the  fiery  floods, 
of  some  glorious  imagination.  Seeking  away  from  ev^y-day  life^  to 
stray  deep  in.  the  ionsi  glens  and  necromantic  regionst  of  me  Fairy 
Qoeenr— 

Or  caft  up  Mm  ibat  IbH  half*toM 

The  story  of  Cambnseaa  bold, 
■      Of  CamlttQ,  and  of  Algaraife^ 

And  who  had  Canaee  to  wife^ 

That  own^d  the  virtuoiis  rmg  and  gtaas  ; 

And  of  the  wcmdrous  horse  of  braai^ 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  r 

And  if  ought  dse  great  barcb  beside 

la  sage  Mid  sdemn  tones  have  strng. 

Of  toiomies  and  of  trophies  hung. 

Of  forests  and  endbao^ments  ^beekt. 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  prejudice  greatly  in  favour  c^  the  work  ^at  w» 
s^t  down  to  it.  "  The  Ship  of  Glass"  was  a  poetic  title,  and  seemed  to 
bespeak  that  power  of  mingUng  the  fancy  with  facts  which  made  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  romancers  such  enchanting  reading.  But  we  regret  to  say 
we  have  been  disappointed :  for  so  far  from  there  being  a  wild  and 
woncbrous  vein  of  thought  in  the  tale,  we  find  ourselves  chained  to  fact 
in  a  most  painful  manner.  For  instamce,  in  the  midst  of  a  narration  of 
a  violent  brawl  in  a  Spanish  posado,  we  have  a  parenthesis  of  the 
following  kind — "  Viva !  Viva  !  Here  are  the  bulls  J"  ("  a  proverMat 
Spanish  exclamation  of  delight*')  Now,  a  writer  who  is  so  extremely 
minute  in  his  facts,  is  not  very  capable  of  sustaining  the  illusion  of  high 
romance. 

The  author  has  evidently  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
magic  and  necromancy  by  uie  long  list  of-  magiciani^  names  and  workar 
he  quotes,  but  he  gives  no  proof  of  being  inspired  with  their  genius. 
He  does  occasionally,  however,  soar  out  of  the  common^place,  and 
Klypp,  the  nutgical  ship-builder*&  character,  has  some  felicitous 
touches.  There  is  also  something  poetical  in  the  prediction  which 
leads  to  the  main  incident  of  the  story.  ^  The  bold  must  put  forth  his 
one  life  to  win  a  double.  Hia  ship^musi  he  ofw&om  light ^vbA.  shadow* 
less  must  be  his  crew."  But  his  dreadfully  prosaic,  style  cannot  main*^ 
tain  or  bring  its  flight  above  fact. 
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Yet  the  author  has  powers  of  description  and  finer  S3rmpathies;  and 
we  are  loth  to  reptesent  him  too  unfavoarably  to  the  reader.  He  has 
capacities,  perhaps  great  ones  in  him,  and  if  he  would  or  could  adopt  a 
better  style,  might  yet  "  enchant  the  eye  or  ear*'  of  numerous  readers. 
The  following  bespeaks  "  observations  impregnated  with  feeling" —    •* 

**  Phroditis"  window  looked  down  upon  tiie  ancient  shipyard,  where  the 
slips  of  water  gleamed,  and  all  remote  objects,  and  the  towering  buildings 
intermingled  in  dubious  obscurity  like  the  chiaro'  scuro  of  a  Rembrandt,  or 
some  of  3ie  oldest  of  the  old  Spanish  painters,  in  whose  amber  shadows  and 
dusky  twilights,  flat,  even,  and  uniform  as  the  tint  may  be,  you  are  deceired 
in  gradually  distinguishing  unsubstantial  and  incoherent  shapes  of  structures 
and  representations  of  objects,  which  in  their  uncertainty  might  be  anything^ 
or  nothing.  In  fact,  in  the  very  picturesqueness  of  the  doubtfulness  and 
immateriality  and  uncertunty  of  wis  southern  twilight,  filling  and  penetra- 
ting into  the  depths,  and  clomng  up  into  the  comers  of  the  ship-building 
domains  you  might  have  laid  out,  and  arranged,  and  pictured  to  yourseff 
a  whole  region  of  things,  and  persuaded  your  readily  credulous  imagination 
that  there  had  been,  and  was  still  going  on  an  actual  wreathing  into  forms 
and  embodiment  of  articulated  shadows. 

<<  Gaunt,  giant  like — ^nay  awful,  rose  spire  and  turret.  Doors  looked 
more  than  doors.  Holes  looked  dens.  Every  shadow  quickened  as  if  it 
could  breed  its  ghost.  Out  of  the  depth  and  darkness  below,  rendered  more 
curious  from  a  strange  sort  of  blue  glow  which  spread  abroad,  you  might 
have  thought  the  moresco  steeples,  and  the  fretted  and  crocketted  pinnacles^ 
were  happy  in  escaping  into  air,  and  catching  the  last  warning  light,  and  a 
glimpse  of  pale  undecided  moonshine,  too  grey  for  starlight,  as  it  was  too 
watery  and  shimmeringly  yellow  for  moonlight." 

Atcherley  is  a  tale  connected  with  the  Rye-house  plot ;  and  although, 
it  betrays  the  same  want  of  artistic  power,  this  deficiency  is  not  felt  to 
be  so  unpleasant,  because  it  is  not  so  antagonistic  in  style  and  subject 
as  in  the  former  story.  The  powers  of  description  here  also,  displayed^ 
and  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  feeling  make  us  take  leave  of  these 
volumes  with  regret  mingled  with  expectation.  Regret  that  an  author 
of  so  much  pleasing  capacity  should  by  the  want  of  some  one  element 
of  construction  so  mar  his  own  powers,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
we  shall  yet  have  from  his  hands  a  fine  and  noble  fiction. 


ENGLANn's  Colonial  Empire:  an  Historical,  Political,  and  Statisticaf 
Account  of  the  Empire,  its  Colonies,  and  Dependencies.  VoL  I.  By 
Charles  Prioham,  Esq.  B.A.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

This  undertaking,  we  fear  too  gigantic  to  be  completed  in  any  rea- 
sonable limit  of  time,  or  mass  of  paper  and  printing,  singularly  enough 
commences  with  the  small  Island  of  Mauritius,  and  occupies  a  very 
closely  printed  volume  in  octavo  of  above  four  hundred  pages.  The 
history  of  an  island  discovered  three  centuries  ago,  and  of  which  no 
valid  trace  beyond  that  period  of  time  is  to  be  found,  required  net 
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-drawing  upon  ancient  and  obscure  a^usions  about  African  navigation 
to  assist  in  stating  known  facts.  Our  author  in  describing  a  modem 
island  and  people  gives  it  to  us  in  "  the  manner  of  the  ancients."  Thus 
the  policy  of  the  planters  in  giving  allotments  to  the  negro  slaves,  com- 
mon once  in  our  own  colonies,  was,  it  seems,  derived  from  the  Romans 
and  their  pecuUarii !  The  early  state  of  the  French  colony  is  com- 
pared to  that.of  Corcyra  from  Thucydides.  The  chapter  heads  have 
Greek  and  Latin  mottoes,  and  the  first  opens  with  statements  from 
Herodotus,  the  Bible,  and  Pliny,  about  the  discovery  of  Africa,  all 
which  is  utterly  superfluous  and  out  of  place.  The  volume  itself  is 
compiled  from  French  accounts  of  the  islands;  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre,  English  state  documents,  Montgomery  Martin,  and  the  Colonial 
Gazette,  among  the  rest.  The  account  of  naval  operations  in  the 
Indian  seas,  and  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  too,  swell  the 
volume  out  most  unreasonably.  If  a  petty  island  be  thus  treated,  to 
what  extent  must  other  colonies  run,  India  from  Alexander  the  Great, 
no  doubt,  and  Bencoolen  from  the  time  of  King  Solomon  and  Pi>hir. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  mother  country  or  empire  included  in  the  title, 
where  will  the  colonies  and  dependencies  stop  if  the  author  go  back  to 
Ulysses  under  the  head  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  to  St.  Paul  for  Malta ! 
Mr.  Pridham  should  have  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  such  a  history 
as  he  has  projected  must,  to  be  successful,  consist  of  condensed  facts, 
confined  to  authenticated  records,  and  well-ascertained  dates  of  dis- 
covery. The  design  is  praiseworthy,  but  the  judgment  displayed  in  the 
execution  cannot  receive  the  same  measure  of  commendation.  Mr. 
Pridham  must  forget  his  college  propensities,  and  use  his  classic  know- 
ledge with  more  discretion.  His  compilation  is  spun  out  too  much, 
and  he  has  not  in  consequence  availed  himself  of  that  advantage  which 
his  materials  afforded  him  in  obtaining  effect  by  their  concentration. 
A  good  colonial  and  statistical  history  of  the  British  dependencies  is 
much  wanted — we  trust  Mr.  Pridham  will  improve  in  his  next  volume, 
and,  benefiting  by  experience,  yet  supply  the  existing  deficiency  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  matter  in  the  present  volume  shows  that  such 
a  work,  well  carried  out,  will  afford  both  amusement  and  information. 
It  will  serve  the  purpose  also  of  giving  the  public  an  idea  of  the  amaz- 
ing extent  and  importance  of  our  colonial  possessions,  which  number  in 
themselves,  including  India,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
millions  of  souls. 

The  statistical  tables  in  the  appendix,  annexed  to  the  history,  afe 
valuable  records  copied  from  various  sources.  The  table  of  the  climate 
of  St.  Louis  is  from  Montgomery  Martin  on  the  same  colony,  others  are 
from  public  communications  and  documents.  They  are  all  useful  for 
reference,  being  particularly  full.  It  is  facts  like  these  which  are 
valuable.  The  system  of  taxation,  the  plague-spot  of  the  British 
colonies  from  following  the  example  of  the  mother  country  and  giving 
extravagant  salaries  to  employes,  is  here  as  viisible  in  the  state  of  the 
finances  as  elsewhere.    The  revenue,  nearly  ^300,000  per  annum,  is 
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aboti^  jES  per  ha&d,  appfoomitiag  doaelj  to  tlie  nc6o  for  Ihc  United 
iGngdom.  T-et  Englaaid  is  burth^ned  tmh  Hie  pay  of  tlie  troops  and 
ordnance.  Disgraceful,  indeed,  has  been  the  it^leet  of  our  colonies 
and  the  extraviganoe  of  their  esti^lishniettts.  Mr.  Pric&am  has  given 
an  account  of  the  natnral  histoiy  of  the  island,  winch  will  be  read  wifii 
interest,  generally  extracted  from  the  French.  Axaxaat  the  birds  at  the 
Isle  Rodrignez  is  that  remarki^le  one,  ihe  ^  /Sb^ltotre,  a  lan^e  fowl  tiie 
Mze  of  a  turkey,  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  Tegetawe  produc- 
tions of  the  udand  are  also  foHy  detailed  and  interesting  to  all  who  are 
cunons  in  i^e  bewoitifiil  productions  of  &e  tropics  at  once  so  profuse^ 
yarioas,  and  splencQd. 

The  climate  of  the  Maniitins  is  remarkably  sahibiKms  for  one  situated 
in  the  tropics.  The  temperature  iwiges  from  77°  to  96*»  of  Fahrenheit 
in  December,  the  hottest  month,  and  in  the  coldest  from  71*  to  75« ;  but 
this  is  at  Port  Louis,  which  is  eoLtremely  warm  ;  in  the  interior,  and  on 
higher  ground  it  is  7°  or  8°  lower,  i«dth  a  remarkably  jure  atmosphere. 
There  are  no  peculiar  nudadies  in  the  idand.  Hiose  ol  Europe  prevail ; 
locked  jaw  more  commonly  than  in  Europe.  Gout  and  paralysis  attack 
those  who  are  intemperate  in  diet  The  small-poz  has  men  very  fotaS^ 
felt,  and  cholera  has  fearfully  visited  the  island.  The  mortality  among 
the  troops  is  very  little  above  that  of  Europe,  or  between  Itoee  and  four 
per  cent,  annually.  Those  who  drink  arrack  and  spirits  die  of  delirium 
tremens.  There  is  mudi  of  interest  to  be  found  in  this  work  whicfe 
might  be  abridged  to  great  advanti^.  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage 
the  continuance  of  such  a  publication,  far  from  it,  but  we  know  that 
there  are  certain  concRtions  tmder  wluch  alone  it  can  be  successful. 
We  are  very  certain,  too,  tiiat  there  are  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess mt»e  weighty  than  those  which  we  hare  jxnnted  out  and  recom- 
mended for  removal  during  its  future  progress. 


German  tTNnnatsiTY  Educatior  :  or,  i«e  Professohs  and  Btudents  op 
GcRKATTT  ;  to  ^wbidtk  is  idded,  a  brief  Axseoust  of  i^  Pidi»&e  Sdiools  of 
Prussia,  with  ObsNTTStioBSon  Hie  l^ftuenee  of  Pfailosof^y  on  the  Studies 
of  i^  Gkronu  Unmxsities.  By  Wausr  €.  Peuit,  PhiL  Dr.  of  the 
Unirersily  of  Gottingen.    Longmsii  wad  Co. 

This  is  a  well-timed  publication,  and  redeems  the  German  character 
in  several  of  ihe  states  from  the  charge  of  neglecting  p^ular  education* 
In  t^is  good  work  Prussia  stands  prominent ;  ti^  comes  Bavaria, 
which,  within  a  mere  trifle,  expends  in  education  among  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  population  as  much  as  all  tiie  German  Sta^s  of  Axistria ; 
even  in  HaxKiver,  under  her  existing  despeti«n,  a  lai^e  sum  in  propor- 
tion to  her  revenue  is  laid  out  in  educa^tion.  But  Prussia  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  Out  of  a  revenue  of  eight  millicms  and  a  half  she 
expends  j£l27,648  steding  in  education,  and  of  her  youth  nearly  all 
must  receive  the  benefit  of  her  fostering  care^  since  out  of  ^e^i  nuilions 
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jor  mesdf  HuEt  voBiliier  ^  populatioB  in  her  diffoient  high  ^ad  low 
actuxA&j  or  in  h«r  ^  Gymnasia,'^  "  Real  So^ods,"  '^Middle  Schools,-' 
lad  ^'  Slem^otaiy  SchooU/'  upwards  of  two  milliozis  aad  a  qiiMiiiM:  of 
iier  popti'fttion  are  well  instrHcted.    Without  giving  freedom,  w  is 
^ne  whidi  can  be  done.     Prussia  mainly  owes  her  mipejpority  in 
'edocatioB  to  ikte  veign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  en  order  ^ven  hy 
imn  in  1779 ;  bat  it  was  not  antil  1809,  that  the  system  was  begun 
wbidi  is  at  jpresent  in  &]i  fmee.    It  comm^oed  under  the  auq»oes 
of   such  dLsrtiJcigiiidied  men  as  Hmnboldt,  Niebuhr,   Nicc^vius,  &q. 
The  echools  are  all  under  ^e  ctmtrol  of  the  Mimster  for  £c<d^astical, 
£ducadondi,  and  Medical  Affairs,  in  the  same  nuom^  ^ae  the  universi- 
ties, but  more  mdiroctly,  tfaroi^  suberdin&te  provincial  authoiities.    In 
eTeiy  proviBce  there  is  «  provincial  consistory,  to  which  is  committed 
the  ^kMTQs  of  ihe  ecdesiastical,  n»edicd[,  and  other  instkutions  of  it^ 
province.    This  body  acts  as  a  sort  of  piivy  coimcil  to  the  mini^r, 
and  has  a^Bection  caUed  the  Provindal-sdiool  Collegium  for  Affairs  of 
Education,  havuig  a  mredd^it,  vice-president,  and  two  school  coun- 
«alloni,  one  for  the  iVotestant,  the  other  lor  the  Catholic  schools. 
These  last  are  called  Covsistoiial  Councillors,  -and  this  body  watches 
over  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  province.    The  schools  are 
either  wholly  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  nnxed.  In  the  two  first  the  teachers 
must  be  all  of  the  respective  creeds,  and  none  but  Catholic  or  United 
fivangdical  Ministers  4»*e  allowed  to  give  i^i^ovs  ii^rtmction  in  IhMa, 
whidi  the  scholars  thus  receive  Irom  t3ie  <^gymen  of  their  own 
church.     The  oflicials  are,  a  head  director,  appointed  by  the  King,  who 
lays  down  annnally  the  plan  el  study  given  out  mim  the  central 
^vemment ;  he  is  the  cemor  tnorum  oi  the  other  teabhers,  and  can 
make  secret  reptais  upon  their  conduct ;  he  enrols  new  sdiolars,  and 
^^oomnes  their  testimeauals  aod  the  scholars  themselves.     The  money 
a^TS  of  ihee  schools  are  managed  by  a  standing  committee,  elected  by 
■the  local  govenmieBt,  whether  the  funds  are  from  a  private  foundation 
or  by  royal  grant.    The  Dkeetor  k  himself  expected  to  give  instruction 
besides  his  other  duties,  from  eight  to.  fourteen  hours  every  week. 
The  teachers  are  of  two  classes,  ^'Ober  Lehrer,"  or  Upper  Masters, 
and  those  who  attend  to  the  lower  or  middle  forms,  *^  Ordentliche 
Lehrer.^'    I%ere  are  also  assistant  masters,  or  supernumerary  teachere. 
The  salaries  are  very  moderate.    The  scholars  are  divided  into  six 
dasses,  which  they  pass  ihrough  in  nine  years.      The  surve^knce 
ex^rdaed  over  the  sdiolar  is  veiy  stript,  even  to  criticism  upon  ^h<6ss, 
iBhould  it  he  too  smart.    No  corporal  punidiment  is  permitted.    Obedi- 
ence and  industry  ore  |»etty  ce^in  to  be  pocnred  where  the  youth 
well  knows  that  to  set  his  master  at  defiance  he  defies  all  tiie  iiuthodties 
up  to  the  King  himself,  and  he  may  be  left  without  testimonials  of  good 
conduct  which  will  be  ruinous  to  his  views  in  after-life.     The  chief 
evil  of  the  system  seems  to  be  that  the  boys  are  rendered  too  serious 
among  a  people  like  the  Germans,  who  have  naturally  enough  of  phlegm, 
and  that  the  happy  thoughtlessness  of  childhood  is  too  soon  brought 
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to  sustain  its  load  of  care,  conseanently  that  a  constitutional  effect 
prejudicial  to  the  development  of  the  bodily  eneigiesmay  be  produced. 
We  have  often  observed  an  extraordinary  sedateness  about  Oerman 
youth,  which  peibaps  has  arisen  from  a  maturity  thus  too  early  forced. 
The  Ojvinasia  are  day-schools,  and  in  these  all  the  youth  designed  for 
the  learned  professions  are  educated.  The  cost  is  but  from  j^l  168.  to 
£2  8s.  per  annum,  for  an  education  veiy  far  superior  in  scope  to  that  of 
our  public  schools.  Latin,  Greek,  Fren<sh,  Oerman,  mathematics,  arith- 
metic, physics,  niental  and  moral  ^ilosophy  f  the  head  class),  histoiy  and 
geography,  natural  history,  writing,  singing,  arawing,  and  for  future  cler- 
gymen and  schoolmasters  the  Hebrew,  are  all  well  taught.  Sdiolars 
designed  for  commercial  pursuits  are  sent  to  a  class  of  schools  some- 
what dearer  than  the  above,  where  Oreek  al^tf^s,  and  Latin  frequently, 
are  omitted,  and  m6dem  languages  substituted,  with  instruction  analo^ 
gous  to  the  puHuit  of'business. 

We  have  hot  space  to  notice  the  account  of  the  Oerman  nniverntieSy 
nor  the  other  subjects  treated  of  relative  to  education  in  this  little 
volume,  which  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  extend 
their  knowledge  upona  most  important  topic. 


FaRBWBLL  TO  THE  PoPE :  or,  Reasons  fob  Renouncing  ths  Chvbch  of 
Rome.  By  J.  J.  Mavbeitb,  late  Priest  of  the  parish  of  Serre  ( Ari^ge.) 
Edmonds. 

The  able  Maurette,  late  a  Catholic  clergyman  in  France,  having 
come  over  to  Protestantism,  gives  in  ^is  little  brochure  his  reasons  for 
the  change  of  his  sentiments.  In  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Gumming  it  is 
stated  that  the  publication  has  caused  a  great  sensation  on  tihie  Conti- 
nent, and  it  is  recommended  here  on  account  of  the  F^testant  divines 
who  are  apostatizing  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  show  that  in 
other  places  the  tide  is  taking  an  opposite  direction. 


Price's  Modern  Gabdeneb;  with  the  proper  Mode  of  uflang  Guano  as  a 

Muiure.    Dean  and  Co. 

A  condensed  and  practical  little  work,  put  together  by  one  who 
evidently  understands  the  subject  upon  which  he  treats,  well  adapted 
for  such  as  are  their  own  operators  in  tiie  shrubbery,  kitchen,  or 
flower  garden,  plainly  written,  and  valuable  more  particularly  to  those 
who  are  novices  in  the  pursuit. 


DOUGLAS   JEREOLD^S 

SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.* 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Snipeton  liked  to  be  duped.  He  hugged  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  weakness,  mightily  enjoying  it.  And  so,  he  suffered 
his  wife  to  nestle  close  to  his  chair — to  place  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder — to  look  with  earnest,  pleading  eyes  upo»Mm — to  talk  such 
fluent  sweetness,  melting  his  heart  I  And  whilst  Clarissa  assured 
him  that,  in  a  playful  moment,  she  had  placed  the  miniature  about 
the  housekeeper's  neck,  that  it  was  a  wickedness,  a  calumny,  to 
think  otherwise, — that,  in  very  truth,  it  would  cause  her — his 
wife,  the  wife  he  so  professed  to  love — such  pain  and  remorse  to 
think  suspiciously  of  Mrs.  Wilton, — Snipeton,  that  learned  man  as 
he  deemed  himself  in  the  worst  learning  of  the  world — that  sage, 
who  picked  his  way  through  the  earth  as  though  its  fairest  places 
were  all  the  closelier  set  with  gins  and  snares, — ^he  would  not  see  the 
sweet  deceit  in  his  wife's  face  ;  he  would  not  hear  the  charitable 
falsehood  flowing  from  her  lips  ;  no,  he  would  be  filled  with  belief. 
He  would  commit  a  violence  upon  his  prudence  and  blindfold  her. 
She  might  rebel  and  struggle  somewhat ;  nevertheless,  she  should 
wear  the  bandage. 

This  wise  determination  still  grew  in  his  heart ;  in  truth,  the 
soil  was  favourable  to  the  deceit ;  and  therefore  next  morning, 
enjoying  the  amenities  of  breakfast,  Mf.  Snipeton  assured  his 
wife  that — ^whatever  his  thoughts  had  been — he  now  felt  the 

•  Continued  from  page  300,  Vol  IV. 
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deepest,  sweetest  confidence  in  Mrs.  Wilton.  She  had  shown 
herself  a  most  considerate  gentlewoman,  and  he  should  ever 
respect  her  for  it.  **  Poor  thing  !  I  never  knew  anything  of  her 
private  history — for  private  histories,  my  dear  ** — this  tender- 
ness had  become  almost  familiar  to  the  husband — "  private  histo- 
ries are  very  often  like  private  wasps'  nests  ;  things  of  danger, 
with  no  profit  in  *em  ;  nevertheless,  she  always  appeared  to  me 
too  good — yes,  too  good  for  her  situation.  That's  always  a  pity;'* 
and  Snipeton  continued  to  breakfast  very  heartily. 

**  True,  husband,  true,'*  said  Clarissa;  "such  inequalities  of 
fortune  are  very  sad." 

**  Very  inconvenient,"  cried  Snipeton  ;  "for  you  see,  my  dear, 
people  who  are  too  good  for  their  employment  are  gjaaierally  too 
bad  for  their  employers.  There  is  no  such  lumber  in  iKe  world  as 
broken  down  gentility.  Always  out  of  place — ^never  fit  for  any- 
thing. A  decayed  gentleman  as  he  's  called  is  a  nuisance  ;  that  is, 
I  mean,  to  a  man  of  the  worid — to  a  man  of  business.  For  you 
see,  there's  always  impertinence  in  him.  He  always  seems  to  be 
thinking  of  what  he  has  been — ^yon  can't  get  him  to  think  of  what 
he  is.  He  becomes  your  clerk,  we'll  say.  Well,  you  tell  him  to 
call  a  hackney-coach,  and  he  sets  about  it  in  a  manner  that 
impudently  says  to  you — *  Once  I  kept  my  own  carriage  !  *  You 
order  him  to  copy  a  letter  or  what  not ;  and  he  draws  down  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  to  let  you  know  that — *  Once  in  his  day,  he 
used  to  write  cheques!'  Now  this  is  unpleasant.  In  the  first 
place  one  doesn't  hke  any  insolence  from  anybody;  and  in  the  next, 
if  one  happens  to  be  in  a  melancholy,  thinking  mood,  one  doesn't 
like  to  be  reminded  by  the  bit  of  decay  about  one,  what,  for  all 
one  knows — for  it's  a  strange  world — one  may  drop  down  to  one's 
self.  A  decayed  gentleman  to  a  rich  man  is — ^well — ^he's  like  a 
dead  thief  on  a  gibbet  to  the  live  highwayman.  Ha !  ha !  What's 
the  matter  ?  " — asked  the  mirthful  man,  for  he  saw  Clarissa 
shudder  at  the  illustration,  though  so  very  truthful  and  excellent 
to  the  maker.  '*  To  be  sure,  I  'd  forgot ;  you  've  a  tender  heart — 
I  love  you  all  the  better  for  it — and  don't  like  to  hear  about  such 
matters.  And  then  again  I'd  forgot — to  be  sure,  what  a  fool  I 
am  !" — And  then  Mr.  Snipeton  remembered  that,  in  his  virtuous 
denunciation  of  bankru^  Plutus,  he  had  forgotteik — led  away  by 
the  dazzling  light  of  simile — the  condition  of  Clarissa's  father : 
had,  in  the  heat  of  speech,  failed  to  remember  that  he  had  bought- 
the  bridal  victim  of  the  necessities   of  her  parent.     But,   Mr. 
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Snipeton,  as  he  thought,  made  immediate  amends.  For  taking 
his  wife's  hand,  he  pressed  it  very  tenderly  ;  kissed  her,  and  theu 
repeated — **  What  a  fool  I  am  !  " 

(Now  this  confession — a  confession  that  the  very  wisest  of  iw 
might,  without  any  hesitation,  make  to  himself  three  times  a  day* 
and  we  much  question  whether  the  discipline  so  exercised  would 
not  cany  with  it  more  profitahle  castigation  than  aught  laid  on 
with  knotted  rope  —  this  confession  was  not  to  he  expected  of  so 
sage  and  close  a  man  as  Ehenezer  Snipeton.  Some  sudden  satis- 
faction must  have  hetrayed  him  into  the  avowal :  some  unexpected 
pleasure,  tripping  up  habitual  gravity,  and  showing  its  unthought 
of  weakness.  Much,  indeed,  did  the  wife  of  liis  bosom,  as  he 
would  call  her — and  why  not  ?  for  do  not  rocks  bear  flowers  ? — 
much  did  she  marvel  at  the  humility  of  her  husband  that,  even 
for  a  moment,  placed  him  on  the  flat  level  with  other  men.  But 
great  happiness,  like  great  sorrow,  will  sometimes  knock  the  stilts 
from  under  us  ;  admirable  stilts,  upon  which  so  many  of  us  walk 
abroad,  ay,  and  at  home  too  ;  though  the  world,  provoking  in  its- 
blindness,  will  often  not  perceive  how  very  tall  we  are.) 

**  But  the  truth  is,  dear  Clarissa"  —  continued  Snipeton  —  '*  I 
had  a  sort  of  respect  for  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  though  I  often  spoke 
of  it,  I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  turn  her  from  the  house.  I 
often  threatened  it ;  but  it 's  a  comfort  to  know  it  —  I  couldn't 
have  done  it.     Now  she's  gone,  I  feel  it." 

**  Gone  !"  exclaimed  Clarissa  ! 

**  Discharged  herself,  my  dear,"  said  Snipeton,  as  upon  his 
defence.  **  I  found  this  upon  the  breakfast  table.'*  Hereupon 
Snipeton,  unfolding  a  note,  placed  it  in  his  wife's  hand.  Silently, 
with  trickling  tears,  she  gazed  upon  the  paper.  **  I  shall  have 
no  objection  to  give  her  a  character  ;  none  at  .all :  for  I  feel  very 
easy  about  the  plate.  Tve  no  doubt,  though  IVe  made  no  inquiry 
as  yet,  that  all's  safe  to  a  salt-spoon.  Not  that  she  tells  us  where 
she's  gone  ;  nevertheless,  I  feel  my  heart  at  ease  about  the  pro- 
perty. Come,  come,  now — don't  be  weak — don't  b«  silly.  You 
should  not  attach  yourself  in  this  way  to  a  servant.  It's  weakness 
— ^worse  than  weakrifess.*'  Thus  spoke  Snipeton  to  his  wife,  who 
had  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
was  sobbing  piteously.  ♦ 

At  this  moment  Dorothy  Vale  moved  into  th^  room.  '*  Will 
mistress  ride  to-day,  the  man  wants  to  know." 

**  Yes,  she  will.     Yes,  my  dear,  you  will" — repeated  Snipeton, 

c  c2 
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moving  to  Clarissa,  and  very  tenderly  placing  his  arms  around  her  ; 
and  shuddering,  she  endured  him.  **  You  hear  ;  let  the  horses  he 
ready  in  half-an-hour.  Go."  And  Dorothy  went ;  hut  not  a  thought 
the  faster  for  the  thundering  monosyllahle  discharged  at  her. 
**  You'll  see  me  on  my  way  to  town  ?  Some  way  ;  not  far  ;  no, 
a  mile  or  so.  'Tis  such  a  morning  :  there's  so  much  heaven  come 
down  upon  the  earth.  Such  weather !  You'll  take  health  with 
every  hreath.  Eh,  Clarissa  ?*'  And  again  the  old  man  threatened 
an  embrace,  when  the  victim  rose. 

"Be  it  as  you  will,  sir," — said  Clarissa — **in  half-an-hour,  I 
shall  he  ready."     And  she  left  the  room. 

Now  was  Snipeton  dehghted  with  her  obedience  ;  and  now,  he 
paused  in  his  triumphant  strides  about  the  room,  to  listen.  Had 
she  really  gone  to  her  chamber?  Ashamed  of  the  doubt,  he 
walked  the  faster — walked  and  whistled.  And  then  he  was  so 
happy,  the  room  was  too  small  for  his  felicity :  he  would  forth, 
and  expand  himself  in  the  garden.  He  so  loved  a  garden  ;  and 
then  he  could  walk  amid  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  his  eye  upon 
the  window  that  enshrined  the  saint,  his  soul  so  reverently  bowed 
to.  How  frankly  she  yielded  to  his  wish  !  Every  day — ^he  was 
quite  sure  of  it — ^he  was  becoming  a  happier  and  happier  husband. 
He  looked  forward  to  years  and  years  of  growing  joy.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  growing  old :  but  still  looking  onward,  the  nearer  the 
grave,  the  less  we  see  of  it. 

**  H  you  please,  sir," — said  St.  Giles  to  his  new  master,  as  he 
entered  the  garden, — "do  you  put  up  both  the  horses  in  the  city?" 

**  No  :  your  mistress  will  come  back,"  said  Snipeton. 

"  Alone,  sir  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles ;  and  the  husband,  as  though 
the  words  had  stung  him,  started. 

"  Alone  !  Why,  no  :  dolt.  Alone  !  "  There  was  something 
hideous  in  the  question:  something  that  called  up  a  throng  of 
terrors.  Clarissa  alone,  with  the  world's  wicked  eyes  staring, 
smiling,  winking  at  her  ! 

"  Humph  !  I  had  forgotten.  As  yet,  we  have  but  two  horses. 
Fool  that  I  am  !  "  A  second  confession,  and  yet  early  day!  And 
Snipeton,  musing,  walked  up  and  down  the  path  ;  and  plucking  a 
flower,  rolled  it  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb  to  assist  his  medita- 
tion. She  had  consented — so  kindly,  blithely  consented  to  his 
wish,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  her— cruel  to  himself— to  dis- 
appoint her.  "  Now,  my  man,  be  quick.  Run  to  the  Flask,  and 
in  my  name  get  a  horse  for  yourself.      In  a  day  or  two,  wc  must 
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see  and  mount  you — ^must  see  and  light  upon  a  decent  penn'orth. 
Quick.  We  mustn't  keep  your  mistress  waiting.  And  harkye  ! 
take  my  last  orders  now.  When  you  return,  you  will  ride  close  — 
very  close  to  your  lady  :  so  close  that  you  may  grasp  the  bridle  ; 
the  horse  may  he  skittish  ;  and  we  cannot  he  too  cautious.  Obey 
me  ;  and  you  know  not  how  you  may  serve  yourself.  Go."  St. 
Giles  ran  upon  his  errand,  and  Snipeton — after  a  turn  or  two, 
after  another  look  at  the  chamber-window  where  it  so  strangely 
comforted  him  to  see,  through  the  curtain,  his  wife  pass  and 
repass — walked  towards  the  stable.  He  began  to  hum  a  tune. 
Suddenly  he  stopt.  He  had  never  thought  of  it  before  ;  but — it 
was  a  whim,  a  foolish  whim,  he  knew  that — nevertheless  he  now 
remembered  that  his  wife  never  sang.  Not  a  single  note.  Per- 
haps she  could  not  sing.  Pshaw !  There  was  an  idleness  of  tlio- 
heart  that  always  sang — somehow.  And  thus,  for  a  minute, 
Snipeton  pondered,  and  then  laughed-^a  little  hollowly,  but  still 
he  laughed — at  the  childishness  of  his  folly. 

Mr.  Snipeton  was  by  no  means  a  proud  man.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  incarnate  contradictions  that,  in  the  way  of  business, 
would  wipe  the  shoes  of  a  customer  in  the  counting-house,  yet  ring 
up  the  servant  to  poke  the  fire  at  home.  No  :  he  was  not  proud. 
He  refused  not  to  put  his  hands  to  his  own  snuffers  if  the  candle, 
or  his  own  convenience,  needed  them.  And  so,  entering  the 
stable,  and  seeing  the  mare  yet  unsaddled,  he  thought  he  would 
make  her  ready.  And  then  he  patted  and  caressed  the  beast  as 
the  thing  that  was  to  bear  the  treasure  of  his  life  :  even  already 
he  felt  a  sort  of  regard  for  the  creature.  He  was  about  to  saddle 
the  animal,  when  he  heard,  as  he  thought,  his  wife  in  the  garden. 
He  hurried  out,  and  foimd  Clarissa — already  habited — awaiting 
him.  And  still  his  heart  grew  bigger  with  new  pride,  when  ho 
saw  his  wife;  she  looked  so  newly  beautiful.  What  wondrous 
excellence  she  had  I  Under  every  new  aspect,  she  showed  another 
loveliness !  If  he  could  only  be  sure  that  so  sweet — so  gracious  a 
creature  loved  him — him — so  old  and — and — so  uncomely  a  man ! 
And  then  she  wanly  smiled  ;  and  he  felt  sure  of  her  heart :  yes, 
it  was  beating  with,  a  part  and  parcel  of,  his  own — pulse  with 
pulse— ^throb  for  throb — their  blood  commingled — and  their  spirits, 
like  flame  meeting  flame — were  one  ! 

**  Why,  Clarissa — love — ^you  never  looked  so  beautiful — never 
— indeed,  never,"  said  Snipeton,  and  the  old  man  felt  sick  with 
happiness. 
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**  Beautiful,  master,  isn't  missus  ?"  said  Becky,  and  with  her 
opened  hands,  she  smoothed  down  the  folds  of  the  riding-dress,  as 
though  it  was  some  living  thing  she  loved ;  and  then  she  gazed  at 
the  heauty  of  her  mistress,  helieving  it  would  he  wrong  to  think 
her  quite  an  angel,  and  just  as  wrong  not  to  think  her  very  near 
one. 

**  Your  horse  is  not  yet  saddled,  love,"  said  Snipeton,  taking 
his  wife's  hand,  "not  yet,  dearest/' 

**  Bless  you,  master,  now  missus  is  drest,  1*11  saddle  her,"  cried 
Becky,  and  she  ran  to  the  stahle.  Most  adroit  of  handmaids  ! 
Equal  to  tie  a  hohbin  as  to  buckle  a  girth  !  And  ere  St.  Giles 
arrived  from  the  Flask  with  his  borrowed  steed — it  had  a  sorry, 
packhorse  look,  but,  as  the  landlord  assured  the  borrower,  was 
"  quite  good  enough  for  him  ;  who  was  he  ?  " — the  mare  was  ready. 

**  Well,  'twill  serve  for  to-day,  but  next  time  we  must  do 
better  than  that,"  said  Snipeton,  glancing  at  St.  Giles's  horse  ; 
and  then  he  turned  to  lift  his  wife  into  the  saddle.  Untouched  by 
his  hand,  she  was  in  a  moment  in  her  seat :  another  moment, 
nay,  longer,  Snipeton  paused  to  look  at  her  ;  he  had  never  before 
seen  her  on  horseback.  At  length  the  riders  went  their  way, 
Becky,  hanging  over  the  gate,  now  looking  at  her  mistress — and 
now,  with  red,  red  face  and  sparkling  eyes,  bobbing  her  head,  and 
showing  her  teeth  to  St.  Giles,  doing  his  first  service  as  groom 
to  Snipeton — and  doing  it  with  a  sad,  uneasy  heart ;  for  he  felt 
that  he  was  the  intended  tool  for  some  mischief — ^the  bound  slave 
to  some  wrong.  And  with  this  thought  in  his  brain,  he  looked 
dull  and  moody,  and  answered  the  eloquent  farewells  of  Becky, 
with  a  brief,  heavy  nod. 

**  Well,  I  *m  sure  !"  said  Becky,  as  she  thought,  to  her  own 
snubbed  soul. 

**  What 's  the  matter?"  asked  Dorothy  Vale,  who  stood  rubbing 
her  arms,  a  pace  or  two  behind  her. 

**  Nothin'.  What  should  be  ?  I  never  lets  anything  be  the 
matter.     Only  when  people  look  'good  bye*  people  might  answer." 

'*  Ha  !  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Vale,  with  an  extraordinary  gush  of 
eloquence, — **  men  upon  foot  is  one  thing — men  upon  horseback  is 
another."  How  it  was  that  Mrs.  Vale  condescended  to  the  utter- 
ance of  this  wisdom,  we  cannot  safely  say  :  for  no  thrifty  house- 
wife ever  kept  her  tea  and  sugar  under  closer  lock  than  did  she 
the  truths  unquestionably  within  her.  Perhaps  she  thought  it 
would  twit  the  new  maid — the  interloper — brought  to  be  put  over 
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her  head.  And  perhaps  she  meant  it  as  a  kindly  warning  :  for 
certainly,  Dorothy  felt  herself  charitably  disposed.  Mrs.  Wilton 
had  left  the  cottage  ;  and  of  course  that  girl — that  chit — could 
never  he  made  housekeeper.  However,  leaving  the  matron  and 
the  maid,  let  us  follow  the  riders. 

Great  was  the  delight  of  Snipcton,  as  he  ambled  on,  his  wife 
at  his  side ;  her  long  curls  dancing  in  the  air  ;  the  nimble 
blood  in  her  face  ;  and,  as  he  thought,  deeper,  keener  affec- 
tion sparkling  in  her  eyes.  Never  before  had  he  taken  such 
delight  in  horsemanship  :  never  had  felt  the  quick  pulsation 
— the  new  power,  as  though  the  hbrse  communicated  its 
strength  to  the  rider — the  buoyancy,  the  youthfulness  of  that 
time.  And  still  he  rode  ;  and  still,  at  his  side,  his  wife  smiled, 
and  glowed  with  fresher  beauty,  and  her  ringlets — as  they  were 
blown  now  about  her  cheeks,  and  now  upon  her  lips,  how  he  envied 
them  ! — still  danced  and  fluttered,  and  when  suddenly — as  at 
some  blithe  word  dropt  from  him — she  laughed  with  such  a 
honied  chuckle,  she  seemed  to  him  an  incarnate  spell,  at  whose 
every  motion,  look,  and  sound,  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  pleasure 
broke  on  all  around  her.  Poor  old  man  !  At  that  delicious 
moment,  every  wrmkle  had  vanished  from  his  brow  and  heart. 
He  felt  as  though  he  had  caught  time  by  the  beard,  and  had  made 
him  render  back  every  spoil  of  youth.  His  brain  sang  with  happi- 
ness ;  and  his  blood  burned  like  lava. 

,  And  so  rode  they  on  ;  and  Snipeton  little  heeded — ^he  was  so 
young,  so  newly-made — the  steed  that,  with  asthmatic  roar,  toiled 
heavUy  behind.  They  crossed  the  heath, — turned  into  Highgate, 
and  with  more  careful  pace  descended  the  hill.  Every  minute 
Snipeton  felt  more  precious,  it  was  so  close  to  the  last,  when  he 
must  leave,  for  some  long  hours,  his  life  of  life  !— - 

(Now,  is  it  not  sad — ^we  specially  put  the  question  to  the  Eve 
whose  eyes  may  chance  to  rest  upon  these  ink-stained  thoughts — 
is  it  not  a  matter,  tears  being  upon  hand,  to  weep  over,  to  think 
of  love  in  love's  paralysis,  or  dotage  ?  Love,  with  cherub  face  and 
pale  gold  locks,  may  chase  his  butterflies — may,  monkey  as  he  is, 
climb  the  Hesperian  timber,  pluck  the  fruit :  he  is  in  the  gay 
audacity  of  youth,  and  the  tender  years  of  the  offender  sink 
felonies  to  petty  larcenies.  But  love — elderly  love — to  go  limp- 
ing after  painted  fancies — ^to  try  to  reach  the  golden  apples  with  a 
crutch-stick, — why,  set  the  offender  in  the  pillory,  and  shower 
upon  him  laughter.) 
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We  have  wriU  en  this  paragraph  whilst  Mr,  Snipetoii — ^in  the 
king's  highway,  and  moreover  upon  horsehack — ^kissed  his  young 
wife,  Clarissa.  Although  the  man  kissed  the  woman  through  a 
wedding-ring — a  lawful  circle,  and  not  a  Pyramus  and  Thisbo 
chink — we  have  no  excuse  for  him,  save  this,  it  had  heen  di*agged 
from  him.  She — potent  high  way  woman — had  made  him  surrender 
his  lips  by  the  force  of  death-dealing  weapons.  He  was  about  to 
separate  from  her.  He  took  her  by  the  hand — ^grasped  it — she 
looked  in  his  eyes,  and — we  say  it — the  old  husband  kissed  his 
young  wife ! 

**  Caw — caw— caw  !  "  At  the  very  moment — yea,  timing  the 
very  smack — a  earrion  crow  flapped  its  vans  above  the  heads  of 
man  and  wife,  and  hovering,  thrice  cried  **  caw — caw — caw," 
and  then  flew  to  the  northward,  it  might  be  to  tell  to  gossip  crows 
of  human  infirmity  ;  it  might  be,  like  coward  scandal,  to  feed 
upon  the  dead.  However,  the  married  pair  separated.  He  would 
return  early — ^very  early  that  day — to  dinner.  And  she  would 
gently  am^e  homeward  ;  and — as  she  knew  she  was  the  treasure 
of  his  soul — she  would  be  very  careful  not  to  take  cold.  She 
would  promise  him — ay,  that  she  would. 

**  Remember — close — very  close,'*  said  Snipeton  in  a  low  voice 
to  St.  Giles  ^  and  then  again  and  again  he  kissed  his  hands  to 
his  wife's  back.  **  She  might  look  once  behind,"  thought 
Snipeton  gravely  ;  and  then  he  smiled  and  played  with  his  whip. 
It  was  not  impossible — nay,  it  was  very  likely — she  was  in  tears  ; 
and  would  not  show  the  sweet,  delicious  weakness  to  the  servant. 
And  still  Snipeton  paused  and  watched.  How  beautifully  she 
rode  !  Strait  as  a  pillar  !  And  how  the  feather  in  her  hat  sank 
and  rose  and  fluttered,  and  how  his  heart  obeyed  the  motion,  as 
though  the  plume  were  waved  by  some  enchantress. 

He  wished  he  had  taken  her  with  him  to  St.  Mary  Axe. 
What !  Ride  with  her  through  the  city  ?  And  then  he  recoiled 
from  the  very  thought  of  the  thousand  eyes  opened  and  staring 
at  her — as  though  by  very  looking  they  could  steal  the  bloom 
they  gazed  at — recoiled  as  from  so  many  daggers.  Still  he 
watched  her.  Something  made  him,  on  the  sudden,  unquiet. 
And  then,  as  if  at  that  moment  it  had  only  struck  upon  his 
car,  he  heard  the  clanging  cry  of  the  crow.  Another  moment, 
and  he  loudly  laughed.  Was  it  anything  strange,  he  asked 
himself,  that  crows  should  caw  ?  And  then  again  he  looked 
gloomier  than  before. 
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He  would  go  home,  he  thought.  For  once,  he  would  make 
holiday,  doing  double  work  on  the  morrow.  Yes  ;  he  would  not 
toil  in  the  gold-mine  to-day.  And  now  she  had  turned  the  lane. 
It  was  too  late.  Besides,  business  was  ever  jealous — ^revengeful. 
Love  her  as  you  would  for  years,  the  beldam  brooked  no  after 
neglect.  She  would  have  her  dues — or  her  revenge.  And 
with  this  thought,  Snipeton  stuck  his  spurs  to  his  horse,  jind 
rode  as  though  as  he  was  riding  to  Paradise  or  a  hundred  per 
cent. 

**  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am^*'  said  St.  Giles  to  Clarissa, 
about  to  put  her  horse  to  its  speed,  **but  master  told  me  to 
follow  close,  and—  mdeed  I  ask  your  pardon— but  *tisn*t  possible, 
mounted  as  I  am.  I've  had  a  hard  bout  to  keep  up,  as  'tis.  No 
offence,  ma'am,"  said  St.  Giles,  very  humbly. 

<^  Oh  no  ;  we  shall  soon  be  at  home — 'tis  not  so  far,"  answered 
Clarissa  ;  and  her  altered  look,  her  mom-nful  voice  surprised 
him.  It  was  plain  her  cheerfulness  had  been  assumed ;  for,  on  the 
sudden,  she  looked  wearied,  sick  at  heart.  Poor  gentlewoman  ! 
perhaps  it  was  parting  with  her  husband.  No :  that  generdus 
thought  was  banished,  soon  as  it  rose.  Already  St.  Giles  had 
a  servant's  love  for  his  young  mistress  ;  she  spoke  so  sweetly, 
gently,  to  all  about  her.  And  then — though  he  had  passed 
but  one  evening  with  his  fellow-servant,  Becky — he  had  learned 
from  her  so  much  goodness  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  Again  and 
again  he  looked  at  her ;  it  was  plain,  she  had  overtasked  her 
spirits  ;  she  looked  so  faint — so  pale. 

**  Dear  lady — beg  your  pardon — but  you're  not  well,"  cried 
St.  Giles.     **  Shall  I  try  and  gallop  after  master  ?  " 

**  No — no  ;  it  is  nothing.  A  little  fatigued — no  more.  I  am 
unused  to  so  much  exercise — and — nothing  more.  Let  us  hasten 
home," — and  controlling  herself,  she  put  her  horse  to  an  amble, 
St.  Giles  whipping  and  spurring  hard  his  wretched  beast,  to 
follow,  that  nevertheless  lagged  many  yards  behind.  A  horse- 
man overtook  him. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  stranger,  "  can  you  tell  me  the  way 
to  Hampstead  church  ?" 

**  I  don't  know — I'm  in  a  hurry,"  and  in  vain  St  Giles  whipped 
and  spurred. 

"Humph  !  Your  beast  is  not  of  your  mind,  any  how. 
'Twould  be  hard  work  to  steal  ahorse,  like  that,  wouldn't  it?'* 
asked  the  man. 
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"  Steal  it !  "  and  St.  Giles  looked  full  in  tbe  speaker's  face, 
and  saw  it  one  indignant  smile.  Surely,  he  had  met  that  man 
before. 

"Come,  fellow,  you  know  me?*'  said  the  stranger.  "Once 
would  have  done  me  a  good  turn.  I  see  —  now  you  recollect  me. 
Yes  ;  we  are  old  acquaintance,  are  we  not  V* 

**  No,  sir  ;  I  know  nothing,"  said  St.  Giles,  but  he  shook  with 
the  lie  he  uttered.  Too  well  he  knew  the  man,  who,  with  looks  of 
triumphant  vengeance,  scowled  and  smiled  upon  him.  It  was 
Eobert  Willis  ;  the  murderer  loosed  from  his  bonds  by  the  magic 
tongue  of  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley.  **  I  beg,  sir,  you'll  not  stop 
me.  For  the  love  of  goodness,  don't,  sir'* — and  St.  Giles  trembled, 
as  though  palsied. 

"  For  the  love  of  goodness !  Ha !  ha !  For  the  fear  of  the 
gallows,  you  mean.  Now,  listen  to  me  ;  felon — returned  trans- 
port. That  lady  must  not  go  back  to  hej  home.  Nay — 'tis  all 
settled.  She  goes  not  back  to  old  Snipeton — the  old  blood-sucker  ! 
—that's  flat." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  St.  Giles  stunned,  bewildered- 

**  My  meaning 's  plain — ^plain  as  a  halter.  When  we  last  met, 
you'd  have  put  the  rope  around  my  neck.  Raise  one  cry — stir  a 
foot  faster  than  'tis  my  will  and — and  as  sure  as  green  leaves 
hang  from  the  boughs  above  you — so  surely — ^but  I  see  you  under- 
stand— ^yes,  you  are  no  fool,  master  St.  Giles,  though  Hog-lane 
was  your  birth-place  and  school,  and  Mister  Thomas  Blast — you 
see,  I  know  your  history — your  only  teacher." 

"  Do  what  you  will !  Hang,  gibbet  me,  you  sha'n't  lay  finger 
on  that  blessed  lady"  —  and  St.  Giles,  throwing  himself  from  his 
useless  horse,  ran  like  a  deer  after  his  mistress,  Willis,  with 
threats  and  curses,  following.  St.  Giles,  finding  his  pursuer  gained 
upon  him,  suddenly  stopt,  and  as  Willis  came  up,  leapt  at  him, 
with  the  purpose  of  dragging  him  from  the  saddle,  and  mounting 
his  horse.  In  a  moment,  Willis,  beneath  his  assailant,  was  rolling 
in  the  dust ;  but  as  St.  Giles  was  about  to  leap  upon  the  horse, 
he  was  levelled  to  the  earth  by  a  blow  from  Tom  Blast  who — he 
was  a  wonderful  man  for  his  age ! — sprang  with  the  agility  of  youth 
from  a  hedge. 

**  What !  "  cried  his  early  teacher  to  the  prostrate  St.  Giles, — 
"you  'd  do  it  agin,  would  you  ?  Well,  there  never  was  sich  a 
fellow  for  stealing  horse-flesh  !  You  was  bom  with  it,  I  suppose," 
— said  the  ruffian,  with  affected   commiseration,  balancing  the 
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ciidgel  that  had  struck  down  the  vanquished — "you  was  born  with 
it,  and — ^poor  fellar — it's  no  use  a  blaming  you.'* 

In  a  moment,  Willis  had  remounted  his  horse,  and  shaking  his 
clenched  fi^t  over  St.  Giles,  galloped  off. 

**  How  now!" — ^gasped  St.  Giles,  his  sense  returning — "how 
now,"  he  cried,  opening  his  eyes,  and  staring  stupidly  in  the  face 
of  Blast—"  what 's  the  matter  ?     What 's  all  this  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  matter  is  jist  this,"  said  Blast.  "Your  missus  is 
much  too  good  for  your  master.  That 's  the  'pinion  of  somebody 
as  shall  be  nameless.  And  so  you  may  go  home,  and  tell  'em  not 
to  wait  dinner  for  her.     It 's  wickedness  to  spile  meat." 

"  Tell  me — where  is  she — ^where  have  they  carried  her — tell 
me,  or — "  and  St.  Giles,  seizing  Blast,  was  speechless  with 
passion. 

"I'll  jist  tell  you  this  much.  Your  lady's  in  very  good  com- 
pany. And  I'll  tell  you  this,  particularly  for  yourself  ;  if  you  go 
on  tearing  my  Sunday  coat  in  that  manner,  I  know  where  the  con- 
stable Hves,  and  won't  I  call  him  !  "  With  this  dignified  rebuke 
Mr.  Blast  released  himself  from  the  hands  of  his  captor,  who — • 
with  a  look  of  stupid  misery — suffered  him  to  walk  away. 
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MR.    shuttle's    verdict. 

**Well,  Sam,"  said  Shuttle,  as  he  rubbed  his  face  with  the 
towel  till  it  glowed  like  a  November  pippin,  "  yours  seems  to  be 
a  nice  easy  sort  of  life  of  it,  leisurely  walking  in  the  land  of 
Ooshen,  eh  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,"  replied  Sam,  looking  down  on  his  superlatively 
glossy  livery,  "  but  we'se  got  used  to  the  sort  of  thing,  and 
we'se  don't  always  be  thinking  of  eating  and  drinking  as  in  low 
life.     It's  the  gentihty's  makes  the  difference." 

"It's  slavery,  Sam,  slavery,"  said  the  old  weaver,  combing 
down  his  few  scanty  locks,  for  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  an 
Artizan-meeting  on  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  was  making  himself 
tidy  ;  "for  such  as  you  and  I,  Sam,  can  only  get  into  Goshens  of 
that  sort  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"  La !  Shuttle,"  interrupted  his  wife,  whose  portly  girth  looked 
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like  a  note  of  admiration  beside  lier  little  old  slirimped-up  hard- 
worked  comma  of  a  husband,  "  sich  'pinions  as  them  do  very  well 
for  yer  Unions  and  Dilly-gations,  but  Sam's  quite  right  to  stick  to 
gin-tillity  and  chickems  and  Madeira  when  he  can  get  'em.  Sicli 
notions  'a  high  life  are  el-lewating  to  us  Christians,  Shuttle,  and, 
as  I  may  say,  are  next  to  the  truths  of  the  kat-a-kis,  instid  o'  your 
'pinions,  as,  Trounce  the  beadle  says,  would  pull  down  Church  and 
State.  No !  Sam  wouldn't  be  my  dear  sister's  son,  as  lived  in 
tlie  noble  the  Mar-kis  of  Frizzle's  kitchen  twenty-two  years  and 
ten  months,  if  he  didn't  likes  chickems  and  felt  el-lewated  byharris* 
tock-ri-si." 

**  Fudge,  Mrs.  Shuttle,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  put  on  his  hat, 
**you  talk  about  what  you  don't  understand.  But  come,  Sam, 
you  want  to  hear  a  little  common  sense,  don't  you  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,"  replied  Sam,  as  taking  leave  of  Mjs.  Shuttle  he 
followed  the  old  man  to  the  door  and  brushed  the  dust  of  a  pauper 
chair  off  his  Goshen  badge  of  knee-worship,  **  'tisn't  'pinions,  but 
my  Lord  Honeysip  so  often  talks  of  Commons*  Committees  whilst 
I  stands  behind  his  chair,  that  I  likes  an  igea  of  the  bisnis,  as  it 
doesn't  do  to  be  ignorant  'afore  sich  a  man  as  Popp,  our  butler, 
who  is  really  equal  to  my  lord  hisself  in  bin- formation." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  Sam  closed  the  door  and  picked 
his  way  along  the  sloppy  street ;  the  old  grey-headed  man,  a  pace 
or  two  before,  already  lost  in  thought  on  the  wants  and  needs  of 
such  human  creatures  as  have  to  pay  an  earnest  for  their  bread. 
It  was  a  mean  dark  street,  and  such  faint  light  as  came  through 
dusty  panes  or  creaking  shutters,  bespoke  of  meagre  rushlights 
bought  with  needy  pence,  or  run  on  score  at  the  nearest  huckster's 
shop.  However,  there  was  one  pretty  strong  light  a-head,  and 
when  the  old  man  came  up  to  it,  he  saw  it  was  the  orthodox — of 
course  unwatered — oil-fed  lantern  of  Trounce,  the  parish  beadlCj 
who  was  stoutly  hammering  with  his  stick  of  office  at  a  poor 
mean  door. 

**  Richard  Lackbread  is  our  chairman  to-night,"  said  Shuttle, 
stopping  short,  *'  and  he  's  at  the  room  by  this  time." 

**  Does  womens  gives  wotes,  or  children  speechify  treason?" 
asked  Trounce,  fiercely,  *•  because  it's  about  the  children  a 
coming  to  our  school  in  sich  ragged  frocks,  and  that  don't  do, 
Mr.  Shuttle — rispect,  rispect,  is  a  dooty  to  our  superiors." 

Reserving  his  forces  till  he  could  catch  Trounce's  pomposity  in 
a  still  higher  state  of  inflation — ^for  a  man,  when  he's  lost  his 
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breath,  finds  it  hard  to  keep  his  legs — merely  added,  that  Richard's 
wife  and  children  would,  in  all  likelihood,  he  found  at  the  Com- 
mittee room,  or  near  it ;  and  then  went  on,  falling  however  soon 
into  the  rear,  as  Mr.  Trounce  never  walked  behind  any  one  hut 
the  parson,  and  of  course  he  had  pleasant  words  for  a  respectable 
young  man  like  Sam,  whom  he  knew,  by  the  Land  of  Goshen 
signs,  to  be  my  Lord  Honeysip's  lacquey,  and,  of  course,  not 
likely  to  sully  the  virgin  ear  of  perfect  beadledom  with  words  of 
irreverent  tendency.  A  turning  in  the  street  brought,  as  I  may 
say,  these  three  representatives  of  the  Constitution,  to-wit,  the  Church, 
the  Aristocracy,  and  the  People,  into  one  better  lighted,  not  only 
with  the  usual  lamps,  but  by  the  flaring  gas  in  the  imglazed  fish- 
mongers' and  upholsterers'  windows.  On  the  pavement,  before 
one  of  these  latter,  the  little  party  were  for  a  moment  stayed  in 
their  progress — till  Mr.  Trounce  called  lustily  out,  "  the  Church, 
good  people,  a  member  of  the  Church's  executive," — ^by  a  young 
mechanic,  and  a  modest  pretty  girl,  whose  labour  at  a  factory  had 
its  signs  by  the  little  dinner  basket  on  her  arm,  and  her  heart's 
gladness  and  woman's  pride,  by  the  downward  gaze  whenever 
looked  at  by  the  other,  and  by  a  little  hand  all  lost  in  one  much  larger. 

Yes,  our  old  friend  the  cobbler,  would  have  had  an  anti-Mai- 
thusian  carol  with  his  lark  if  he  could  have  seen  it.  That  they 
were  going  pretty  quickly  to  follow  Tom  Kittletink's  example  was 
clear,  for  they  were  inspecting  a  mahogany  table,  and  six  new 
chairs,  with  veritable  horse-hair  and  brass  nails. 

**  Yes,  love,"  said  the  young  fellow,  covering  still  closer  the  little 
tiny  hand,  '*  I'll  work  wery  hard  for  the  sake  of  the  chairs  being 
mahogany,  for  when  one  tries  once  to  make  a  good  beginning,  we 
keep  on,  and  so  if  we  wait  a  month  longer  we'll " 

**  You'll  have  to  wait  a  good  many,  young  Fiilover," — said  old 
Shuttle,  with  a  particular  shake  of  his  head,  that  veritably  outdid 
Trounce  when  an  apple-eating  boy  was  within  sight — **  our  blessed 
Parliament-men  are  going  to  cut  hours  pretty  short,  and  tie  up  a 
a  poor  man's  labour  as  landlord  legislators  did  corn." 

**  But  what's  the  harm  if  a  man  works  two  or  four  hours  less, 
and  yet  has  the  same  wages,  as  they  say  '11  be  the  case  ?" 

"  Ha!  ha  !"  laughed  the  old  man,  **  one  would  have  thought. 
Bob,  courting  would  have  taught  you  some  o'  the  secrets  o'  human 
nature.  Do  you  think  the  world's  so  for'ard  yet  in  humanity,  that, 
if  ye  give  a  man  a  penny,  he  '11  give  a  shilling  in  retmn,  and  this 
for  principle's  sake  ?" 
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**  I  don*t  stop  here  to  hear  wickedniss  agm  our  hlisud  Con-st&- 
too-shon/*  interrupted  Mr.  Trounce,  who,  by  some  mischance  very 
hurtful  to  his  dignity,  had  fallen  in  the  rear,  "let  a  Con-sti-too- 
shon-all  off'ser  pass  on,  on  the  executive — fellers  and  girb,  let 
me  remark,  should  be  at  home  and  at  their  prayers  by  this 
time,"  and  with  a  mighty  look,  as  qualification  to  this  advice,  Mr» 
Trounce  and  Sam  passed  the  former,  like  that  swelling  frog  of  thine, 
oh !  human-knowing  Phoedrus,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  did  not  sec 
Shuttle's  wink,  nor,  on  word  of  advice,  that  young  Fillover  followed. 

Up  a  broad,  common  staircase,  with  just  light  enough  from  a  gut* 
tering  candle  to  show  the  pallid  faces  and  compressed  lips  of  earnest 
men  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  lay  the  large  bare-waUed  room  they 
sought,  now  densely  filled  with  the  unwearying  emmets  of  capital 
and  labour.  Business  had  already  commenced,  and  Richard  Lack- 
bread,  as  chairman,  was  seated  at  the  top  of  a  large  deal  table, 
explaining,  as  Mr.  Trounce  cleared  a  way  with  his  stick  before 
him,  that  they  had  met  to  petition  Parliament  against  any  further 
interference  with  labour-hours.  Richard  spoke  earnestly,  for 
when  a  man  has  a  glorious  heart,  broad-patented  with  the  signs  of 
Nature's  noblest  heraldry,  it  requires  no  casuistry  to  teach  it  prin- 
ciple, and  this  principle  soon  evolves  itself  into  clear  distinct  con- 
ception, which,  being  truth,  can  never  be  false. 

•*  My  friends,*'  concluded  Richard,  '*  if  you  put  this  Bill  into  a 
scale,  a  little  false-meant  philanthropy  will  be  the  feather  on  one 
side,  and  enmity  against  the  Ministry  and  manufactiu*es  the  stono 
on  the  other.  Now  we  want  to  fight  clear  of  both  these  things — Time 
being  our  only  heritage,  it  is  not  for  us  to  let  the  sign  and  seal 
of  monopoly  be  set  further  upon  it.  Not  that  I  am  disputing, 
friends,  the  mighty  principle  of  rest  of  which  we  see  the  foreshadow, 
and  which  will  gradually  evolve  itself  through  the  great  urgencies 
of  Knowledge,  Science,  and  Progress,  without  any  interference  of 
gentlemanly  legislators.     I  therefore  propose  a  petition." 

**  Lord  a*  mussy,"  exclaimed  the  beadle,  loud  enough  for  every 
one  to  hear,  **  what  wickedness  o'  disputing  the  wisdom  o'  our 
blessed  pastors  and  masters  in  the  'ouse !  But  in  course  the  day 
o'  judgment  is  near,  but — but — " 

**  Of  course  you  and  your  cock'd  hat  *11  escape,  Mr.  Trounce,  for 
it  would  take  a  mighty  earthquake  to  swallow  them,"  chimed  in 
the  little  old  quizzical  Shuttle,  unbuttoning  his  threadbare  coat 
and  stepping  to  the  table,  "  but  before  that  time  I  trust  the  world 
will—" 
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**  There,  that  '11  do/*  stopped  Trounce,  "  in  my  hearing.  Instead 
o'  this  flying  in  the  face  o'  yer  betters,  you  should  be  humbly 
thankful  for  two  more  hours  a  day  to  purge  yourselves  free  o* 
wickedniss." 

**  With  a  daily  loaf  the  less,  eh  ?  "  winked  Shuttle,  '*  but  we 
can't  afford  to  lose  flesh,  Mr.  Trounce,  nor  honest  bread,  nor  let 
the  masters*  capital  lie  still,  nor — " 

**  Quite  enough,  quite  enough,'*  wagged  mighty  beadledom, 
**  Tse  not  a*  come  here  to  speak  upon  our  glorious  Consti-too-shon, 
but  to  tell  you,  Richard  Lackbread,  that  your  four  children  can't 
come  to  school  o*  nixt  Sunday  unless  you  put  'em  in  good  frocks 
and  shoes,  for  decency  's  a  Kris- tin  dooty,  par-tik-lar  when  one 
hasn't  to  walk  a  mile  to  the  shoe  shop." 

**  And  who  robbed  children  of  their  work  and  their  wages,  eh  ?  ** 
asked  Shuttle. 

**  Oh  !  dear,  dear,**  groaned  Trounce,  "  a  riglar  Slaughter  o* 
the  Ini^ocents,  did  our  blessed  Con-sti-too-shon  let  yer.  Why  my 
blessed  faith  is,  you*d  eat  your  own  children  and  pick  their  bones 
too,  if  the  wisdom  o'  the  Parliament  didn't  stop  yer.  No  !  not  even 
spare  *em  a  *our  for  the  kat-a-kism  afore  it." 

**  What  has  made  parents  unfeeling,'*  echoed  Richard,  **  eating 
their  own  flesh  as  you  say  ? — why,  penury  and  ignorance.  Let  there 
be  bread  enough,  let  there  be  knowledge  enough,  and  Nature  and 
God  are  bountiful  enough  with  glorious  humanity.  But  when  you 
brutify  the  parent,  you  crush  the  child." 

**  Fudge,"  said  beadledom,  **  that's  nothing  to  do  o'  this  pint  o* 
Sunday  shoes  and  frocks." 

**  Well,  as  you  insist  on  bleeding  a  post,"  helped  Shuttle,  "  per- 
haps you  *11  be  a  Samaritan  for  once,  and  give  '* — 

**  He-m !  he-m !  *'  coughed  the  beadle,  "public  and  private 
dooties  is  different  things,  and  charity  begins  at  home  and  not 
abroad.  Well,  I  see  I  can*t  conwince,  so  I  *11  report  to  the  westry, 
he-m  !  " 

With  a  skin  less  tense,  this  Frog  walked  off,  0  Phoedrus, 
as  many  human  frogs  do  at  the  name  of  charity,  and  then  the  busi- 
ness of  the  night  proceeding,  it  was  learnt,  that  Lord  Honeysip, 
their  representative,  was  about  to  proceed  to  London  on  the  mor- 
row to  vote  for  the  bill. 

**Now,  Sammy,"  said  Shuttle,  bringing  Sam  forward  to  the 
table,  and  informing  the  assembly  that  he  was  Lord  Honeysip's 
footman,   "  how  would  your  master  like  Parlimint  to  send  hiim 
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to  bed  at  one  hour,  and  cat  at  another,  and  read  at  another, 
and" 

"Lord!'*  hastened  Sam,  whose  oratory  had  never  been  heard 
beyond  a  kitchen  before,  **  when  he's  cramming  for  a  speech,  as 
Popp  our  butler  says,  he  's  at  his  books  eighteen  hours  at  a  time ; 
and  of  course  if  you  passed  an  Act  for  him  to  read  only  twelve,  on 
course  he'd  break  down  o'  the  first  sentence  of  his  speech,  and 
that  Popp  let  out  one  night  to  the  cook  and  me,  when  we  've  got 
a  little  champagne  atween  us,  and  was" 

**  Well,"  said  Shuttle,  **  as  a  man  can  thus  see  the  necessities 
of  time  towards  speechifying,  we  may  convince  him  of  the  neces- 
sities of  time  from  Capital  and  Bread,  and  so  I  propose  to  this 
meeting  that  a  deputation,  headed  by  Richard  Lackbread,  wait 
upon  Lord  Honeysip  to-morrow  to  remonstrate  upon  the  purpose 
of  his  intended  vote." — This  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

"  Now,  friends,"  said  Shuttle,  when  the  petition  was  duly  signed 
and  the  business  of  the  night  nearly  concluded,  **  don't  ^t  this 
little  cry  of  mercy  deafen  you  to  the  right ;  it  is  but  a  penny 
whistle,  which  no  man  should  listen  to  when  it's  to  put  a  bond 
upon  his  sinews  when  young  to  bring  him  to  the  workhouse  when 
old.  Men,  let  labour  be  free,  and  all  the  rest  '11  come,  Now, 
young  Fillover,  we  Ve  learnt  enough  o*  good  from  our  magazines 
and  newspapers,  to  have  a  liking  for  better  things,  and  we  can't 
have  'em  without  good  wages.  Good  wages  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  go  together-  Now  1  ask  one  question  of  you  Bob,  which 
is  the  truest  principle  of  human  nature  ? — Twelve  hours*  work, 
good  wages,  the  six  mahogany  chairs,  and —  ?  " 

"  Maria  and  the  twelve  hours'  work,"  answered  Bob  cheer- 
fully, **  rather  than  not  have  her  ;  and  with  the  hope  o'  getting  on 
a  bit  in  the  world,  I'd  work  twenty." 

**  You're  right,"  said  Spindlegold,  a  capitalist,  who  had  watched 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings  with  much  earnestness.  **  In  cry- 
ing for  restriction,  you  forget  our  capital  and  machinery  ;  a  steam 
engine  isn't  like  an  old  woman's  spinning  wheel,  to  be  twirled  only 
at  the  cry  of  every  landlady  and  country  squire.  Wait,  let  us  get 
cheap  bread,  and  commerce  free  ;  let  us  have  the  market  of  the 
world  for  our  woollens  and  our  cottons  ;  let  us  increase  the  mighty 
power  of  every  loom  by  new  inventions,  and  without  one  glut,  or 
single  pound  of  raw  material  wrought  up  beyond  the  means  of  its 
disposal,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  more  remunerative  wages 
for  eight  hoiu-s'  labour  than  for  the  twelve  you  work  now.     When 
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^e  can  do  this,  when  we  can,  at  the  end  of  your  eight  hours, 
place  a  new  army  of  workers  over  mule  and  spindle,  then  this 
great  question  of  Lahour  and  Time,  as  connected  with  Rest,  will  be 
seen  in  its  right  view  ;  till  then,  any  Restriction  Act  is  but  strap- 
ping monopoly  likB  a  sloth  upon  your  shoulders."    . 

**  Right,  sir,**  cried  Shuttle,  lifting  up  his  rusty  coat  collar  with 
as  much  dignity  as  if  it  were  a  robe  of  ermine.  **  If  we  be  able 
to  make  Lord  Honeysip  think  in  this  way,  then  '11  be  one  vote 
the  less.     And  so  good  luck  be  with  us  ! " 

The  events  of  this  night,  after  the  meeting,  were  of  divers  kinds : 
First,  a  tremendous  curtain  lecture  from  Mrs.  Shuttle,  upon  the 
sins  of  "  Bil-ligations,"  which  Shuttle,  from  habit,  bore  in  the 
fashion  that  a  cow  does  a  thunder  storm — by  turning  his  back  upon 
it  ;  next,  the  delivering  of  certain  banns  of  marriage  to  the  clerk 
of  the  parish  ;  next,  the  schoolmistress's  note,  dictated  by  Trounce, 
to  reprove  frockless  pauperism  ;  and  last,  not  least,  Sam's  shaken 
faith  of  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy  (in  spite  of  its  growth  under  the 
benign  influence  of  nourishing  chickens  and  Maderia),  and  his 
mighty  victory  over  Popp  the  butler  on  the  subject  of  Committee 
business,  and  the  consequent  vow  in  the  heart  of  the  applauding 
cook  to  treat  him  with  the  next  spare  jelly. 

My  Lord  Honeysip  (forewarned  by  Sam)  was  found  by  the^ 
threadbare-coated  deputation,  headed  by  Lackbread  and  Shuttle, 
next  morning  in  his  study,  weighing  with  nicety  (my  lord  was  a 
just  man)  that  hmnble,  excessively  humble   thing,   called  poor 
mans  time,  against  the  solemn  wisdom  and  consequent  will  of' 
heaven-bom,  hereditary  legislators. 

My  lord  heard  Lackbread 's  introductory  statement  through^ 
with  much  suavity. 

**  One  question  you  will  pardon, "  said  Lackbread.  "  Suppose  we 
working  people  were  to  send  a  bill  to  Parliament  for  taking  a  sixth 
of  your  property  " — 

**  But,  but,"  hurriedly  said  Lord  Honeysip,  **  the  estate  is  mine 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  gift  of  the  king." 

**  And  our  estate,  called  Time,  my  lord,  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  the  glorious  gift  of  God." 

**  You  take  the  matter  too  seriously,"  smiled  his  lordship  ;  "  my 
intended  vote  arises  from  feelings  most  charitable.  I  do  assure 
you,  I  'm  wishing  you  to  have  rest,  games,  instruction,  religious 
and  moral,  and  " — 

**  Give  us  bread,  my  lord,  first,  and  then  all  these  things  will 
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f<^w  easily.  But  it  is  of  no  use  talking  to  a  hungry  man  and  his 
starving  children  ;  I  say  hungry,  because  if  by  tiiis  bill  you  take 
away  a  sixth  of  our  wages,  and  set  fast  a  sixth  of  masters'  capital, 
we  shall  come  to  the  scanty  loaf.  Now,  suppose  you  lost  a  sixth 
of  your  money,  a  sixth  of  your  estate,  a  sixth  of  your  church 
advowsons,  a" — 

**  I  've  certainly  not  looked  at  the  question  in  this  light.  As  to 
the  bill  itself,  I  thought  all  operatives  were  in  favour  of  it." 

**  A  few  who  don't  see  far.  Now,  my  lord,  I  sincerely  believe 
your  philanthropy  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  rich 
man  to  know  the  poor  man's  value  of  Time,  as  it  is  for  the  bom 
bhnd  to  see.  This  is  where  the  harm  is  in  the  rich  legislating  for 
the  poor  ;  it  *s  Fiction  playing  a  mistaken  game  for  Truth.  Keep 
to  the  few  broad  principles,  and  leave  us  to  the  development  of 
the  g^ieral  rights  of  the  community.  The  people  wish  to  get  rid 
of  monopoly  in  every  form  ;  no  Restriction  Bills  under  the  guise  of 
charity, — ^we  Ve  had  enough  of  them.  Then  when  we  shall  have 
sufficient  wages  to  satisfy  propensive  necessities,  and  to  raise  us 
beyond  grinding  want, — ^when  we  can  see  our  children  fed  and 
clothed,  our  hearths  cheerful,  then  we  shall  work  less  and  rest 
more, — for  Nature  seeks  repose.  When  we  shall  through  better 
education  perceive  the  mighty  agency  and  worth  of  machinery, 
when  we  shall  have  newer  Arkwrights,  newer  Hargraves,  newer 
Lees,  newer  Watts,  then  we  shall  begin  to  see  clearer  the  now 
involved  question  of  Rest ;  which  is  that  steam,  and  perhaps  some 
mightier  agent  yet  undiscovered,  shall  be  the  worker  and  the 
willing  slave, — the  hewer  of  wood,  the  drawer  of  water, — leaving 
man  to  the  mightier  labours  of  direction  and  progress.  This 
is  the  question,  but  the  *  Ten  Hours '  biU  is  no  step  towards  it." 

**  You  speak  powerftilly,  Mr.  Lackbread  ;  and  I  certainly  will 
see  the  masters  before  I  leave  the  town." 

"Think  a  bit,  my  lord,'*  added  Shuttle,  "words  ain't  like 
thought  for  the  matter  o'  that.  The  best  thing  is  to  know  that 
babies'  food,  and  babies'  frocks,  and  babies'  shoes,  are  scarce 
enough  already,  and  if  the  father's  wages  " — 

"  I  really  will  consider  the  matter  " — 

"  If  you  do,  my  lord,  it  '11  be  the  first  time  the  Lackbreads  of 
the  earth  have  persuaded  the  Honeysips  of  a  truth,"  So,  after 
another  promise,  and  a  generous  reception  of  the  petition,  my 
lord  bowed  the  deputation  from  the  room. 

"  Well !  "  said  Sam,  who  came  popping  into  the  hall  from  a 
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Bide  door,  **  I  've  had  my  ear  to  tlie  ke3'-hole  all  the  time,  and 
you  may  jist  tell  naut  that  the  hlessed  aristocracy,  in  spite  o' 
chickens  and  Maderia,  was  dead-heat  hy  plain  hread-eaters,  and 
BO  I  'm  no  longer  elevated  hy  that  side  o'  the  question." 

**  Well,  Sam,"  added  Shuttle,  "it  isn't  the  first  time  that  an 
ear  to  a  key-hole  has  heen  persuaded  of  strange  truths.  Stick  to 
your  opinions,  my  hoy,  and  xecoUect  that  the  shuttle  and  the 
loom,  the  spade  and  the  hammer,  the  press  and  the  pen,  have  yet 
to  show  Lahour  and  Time  to  he  things  worthier  of  honour  than 
all  the  milk  and  honey  in  the  whole  aristocratic  land  of  nn working 
Goshen.     This  is  my  yerdict,  Sammy.'* 

E.M. 
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The  difSculty  of  conceiving  truths  or  things  as  possihle  which 
contradict  estahlished  iBxperiences,  though  such  even  he  acknow- 
ledged the  experience  of  error,  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  mind  the  conception  affects.  Where  once  how- 
ewT  you  have  educated  this  single  mind,  or  the  aggregated  minds 
of  a  community,  you  have  increased  the  power  of  comprehension, 
and  virtually  laid  those  sequences  of  truth,  which  evolve  and  show 
themselves  not  to  he  dependent  on  the^  various  contingencies  of 
time,  hut  upon  the  light  of  nature  which  iS  eternal ;  for  it  is  a 
natural  law  of  truth  to  generalize  and  simplify  itself,  whether  in 
connection  with  ethics,  jurisprudence,  government,  or  the  more 
exact  sciences  ;  in  this  simplification  following  out  the  harmony  of 
nature,  whilst  the  shallow  conceptions  of  ignorance  particularize 
only  to  he  more  steadfast  in  error,  and  more  ohstinate  in  dogma. 

Towards  this  simplified  generalization  of  causes,  it  appears  to 
us  the  social  organism  of  progressive  civilization  tends.  A  har- 
mony of  cause  is  in  action,  operating  on  the  leading  puhlic  mind, 
and  will  operate  universally  when  education  has  enlarged  the  extent 
of  comprehension  ;  for,  passing  hy  the  once  all-powerful  particu- 
lars of  a  dogma  or  a  party-cry,  the  foremost  minds  who  lead  society 
see  only  those  mighty  points  of  generalization  which  tend  to  the 
perfecting  legitimate  truth,  or  the  eliciting  some  social  phenomenon 
of  advance.  No  point  has  shown  this  more  clearly  than  the  great 
measure  of  the  com  laws^  for  granting  that  some  few  of  its  advo- 
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cates,  both  m  and  out  of  parliament,  might  be  led  by  party  or 
interested  viewB^  we  may  safely  infer  that  without  this  reasoning 
upon  a  general  principle,  so  many  individual  dogmas,  so  many  par- 
ticulars of  belief,  would  not  have  been  blended  into  that  omnipotent 
spirit  which  was  a  s  powerful  in  action  as  the  measure  was  one  of 
greatness.     Thus  the  more  we  discover  of  all  universal  laws,  the 
more  they  appear  to  us  simplified, .  and  the  more  visibly  linked  by 
one  great  harmony  of  causation  :  the  more  that  the  moral  and 
social  laws  shall  evolve  themselves,  the  more  easy  shall  we  be  able 
to  demonstrate  them  with  precision.    Our  grand  agent  then  of  this 
demonstration  is  education.     Educate  the  masses,  and  you  make 
each  one  a  discoverer  as  well  as  actor  of  truth ;  but,  whilst  we 
bind  this  almost  necessitated  advance  by  dogma,  we  reason  in  the 
ignorance  of  all  the  essential  laws  of  progress.     Enforce  this  reli- 
gious creed  before  you  educate,  says  one  ;  bind  by  these  articles 
and  limit  error,  says  another  ;  never  heed  the  pubfic  mind  so  you 
make  the  public  faith  certain,  cries  a  third  ;  and  in  thus  crying  and 
saying,  forgetting  that  it  is  in  a  worse  spirit  than  ignorance,  for  it  is 
with  the  cant  of  affected  wisdom.     Open  the  mind,  enlarge  the 
understanding,  limit  no  view  of  natiu*e,  and  you  create  a  nation  of 
worshippers  ;   for  the  necessity  towards  a  pure  worship,   is  the 
comprehension  of  the  greatness  we  adore*     Now  our  opinion4s, 
that  we  virtually  create  a  religious  public,  in  proportion  as  we 
educate  it ;  and  if  religion  means  worshipping  in  spirit  and  truth, 
and  in  the  earnest  observance  of  moral  laws,  then  religion  has 
never  yet  been  the  glorious  worship  it  has  yet  to  be :  for  how  can 
we  in  fulness  adore,  when  we  set  a  worse  than  helot  bond  upon 
the  comprehension  of  the  benevolence  and  attributes  of  that  we 
would  worship.     The  universal  mind  will  need  no  artificial  enact- 
ments to  enforce  religion,  when  enlightenment  reveals  to  it  the 
limitless  wonders  of  creation,  and  the  limitless  generosity  of  the 
Creator  ;  for  generosity,  mercy,  goodness,  are  apportioned  to  the 
perfected  mind,  and  when  these  shall  have  become  the  natural 
sequences  in  the  improved  physical  and  improved  mental  condition 
of  the  masses,  then  will  be  rightly  estimated  these  divine  condi- 
tions of  the  Deity. 

It  was  surmised  of  old,  and  the  exact  sciences  of  our  own  day 
teach,  that  a  harmony  of  numbers  pervade  creation  ;  the  tendency 
towards  logical  induction  proves  this  likewise  a  law  of  the  mind  ; 
and  in  our  opinion  a  necessity  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  after 
the  first  one  of  scouting  dogmatic  particulars  and  teaching  gene- 
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falising  truth,  is,  that  the  simple  principles  of  mathematics  and 
geometry  should  form  a  large  element  of  universal  rudimental 
learning.  The  rigid  processes  of  thought  as  they  operate  afterwards 
upon  the  great  principles  of  social  and  political  governance,  can 
only  he  elicited  from  the  masses  hy  an  inductive  method  of  this 
kind  ;  and  education  can  as  easily  give  precision  to  the  great  law 
of  association  of  ideas,  as  it  now  hlindly  places  truth  tnd  falsity 
in  juxtaposition ;  easier  too,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are  kindred 
principles  in  the  mighty  organism  of  advance.  We  want  a  rigid 
principle  of  induction  in  all  things,  for  that  accuracy  of  form, 
that  precision  in  mental  ideas,  which  is  the  great  necessity  in 
manufacturing  England,  that  necessity  which  still  limits  her 
artistic  power,  hoth  as  to  creation  of,  and  appreciation  in,  art  and 
design,  is  one  which  equally  affects  the  phenomenon  of  her  histo- 
rical and  political  phases,  for  she  has  yet  to  discover  that  it  is  not 
mere  specific  experience  that  will  either  promote  her  ai*tistic  or 
political  advance :  she  must  generalize  the  truths  of  progression, 
and  form  her  progression  therehy. 

With  this  mighty  spirit  of  advance  in  aheyance,  virtually  on  the 
very  surface  of  humanity,  waiting  hflt  for  the  vivifying  touch  of 
knowledge,  it  hehoves  the  government  to  give,  and  to  set  no  dog- 
matic honds  upon  this  vital  necessity  of  progress  ;  and  it  hehoves 
the  great  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  people,  to  allow  no  coercive 
hand  of  ignorance  to  hind  down  mighty  comprehension,  hy  the 
narrowness  of  particular  opinions.  Let  it  he  taken  as  an  axiom, 
that  man  has  no  right  to  gauge  the  extent  of  human  knowledge, 
or  set  down  his  puny  thoughts  for  ahstract  truths,  because  he  may 
have  the  art  of  clothing  them  in  brilliant  metaphor.  Let  us  have 
truth  if  in  homely  guise  ;  let  us  smile  at  small  journalists,  who 
solemnly  show  their  profundity  by  calling  this  a  barren  age  ;  an 
age  that  has  produced  a  Bacoii  in  John  Mill,  that  has  given  an 
Auguste  Le  Comte  and  Humboldt,  and  clothed  with  all  the  grace 
of  humouristic  fiction,  some  of  the  divinest  principles  of  the  human 
heart.  Educate  this  vital  mind,  and  you  paralyse  the  hypocrite 
and  the  bigot,  who  only  fester  and  flourish  whilst  ignorance  re- 
mains. •  CiHtivate  the  appreciating  mind  and  writers  become  fear- 
less ;  cultivate  the  heart  through  the  judgment,  and  Truth  stoops 
to  earth,  as  it  were  heaven  ;  give  life  to  thought  and  you  sepulchre 
the  hideous  form  of  persecution  ;  cultivate  the  hiirmonies  of  nature 
and  we  may  elicit  a  combining  intellect,  and  create  from  among 
ourselves  the  God  spirit  of  a  second  Shakspeare* 
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Joj  on  earth  at  this  moment^  that  man  has  made  such  advances ! 
Masculine  joy  founded  on  truth  and  tiie  "  solidities  of  nature,'*  not 
running  forth  in  loud  vociferation  hut  filling  the  comprehending 
soul,  as  God  does  the  universe  with  His  own  divine  harmonies,  and 
who  may,  in  His  high  watch-tower  of  eternity,  gladdrai  tiiat  man 
that  least  comprehends  the  purposes  of  his  creation. 

Nor  last,  nor  least,  that  ike  spirit  of  the  English  people  waits 
hut  for  its  law-givers  to  invest  it  with  the  insignia  of  cranpre- 
hending  advance. 
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A  HOMILT  FOa  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

BY  PAUL  BELL. 

One  of  my  hoys,  sir,  who  has  made  acquaintance  with  a  Ger- 
man family,  (much  to  my  Mrs.  Bell's  discomfiture,  who  says  "  she 
is  sure  he  will  learn  to  smofe  himself  to  death  amongst  diem,'') 
hrought  home  the  other  day  a  nmnber  of  their  "  Pictorial  Tinres/' 
to  show  me  a  grand  wood-engraving  of  the  hurial  procession  of 
those  who  were  burnt  in  the  late  fire  at  the  Hot^  de  Pohgne  at 
Leipsig.  I  have  not  seen  anything  grander  at  any  oSf  the 
theatres,  even  when  Mr.  Grievens  half-mined  himself  to  bring  out 
his  own  tragedy  of  the  '*  Sack  of  Troy."  Cooked  hats  a»d 
splendid  uniforms — mourners  in  knee  breeches :  and  the  bodies 

set  at  equal  distances — singers  and  ringers There  waa 

a  great  deal  in  the  picture,  I  assure  you,  to  constitute  what  tlio 
print-sellers  would  call  a  "  richly-attractive  page." 

A  great  deal,  too,  which  set  me  a-thinking  of  matters  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  We  did  not;  it  is  true,  then  indulge  ourselves 
in  thus  decking  out  the  last  scene  of  a  similar  fright^  tragedy, 
which  staHied  all  London  some  t^w>  seasons,  ago :  but  I  cannot 
help  fancying  we  are  too  apt  to  floimce  and  to  furbelow  the  serious 
transactions  of  life,  not  askfng  ourselves  the  while  how  far  it  is  or 
it  is  not,  in  accordance  with  a  bax4>arous' custom;  I  sh(mld  like  to 
see  the  fashions  with  regard  to  these  matters  closely,  wisely,  and 
kindly  looked  into  ;  and  till  some  better  and  wiser  observe  of 
manners  shall  do  so,  perhaps,  sir,  you  and  your  friends  won'tobject 
to  use  my  old  tortoise-shell  spectacles. 
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I  say  "  kindly,"  because  I  am   avrare  that  there  are  many 

excellent  persons  to  whom  the  slightest  comment  or  recommenda* 

tion    on   matters  so   exclusively — as   they  think — pertaining  to 

**  feeling,"  will  appear  the  heart-hardness  of  the  nether-millstone. 

And  I  meant  what  I  said.     Thank  God  ;  I  can  still  go  far  for  a 

Holiday  ;  I  can  still  love  a  merry-making  as  well  as  when  I  was  a 

boy,  and  longing  for  my  Mrs.  Bell.     No  scheme  of  life  can  be 

riglit,  methinks,  which  does  not  include  enjoyment  for  enjoyment's 

Bake.      No  good  man  (if  complete)  will  discourage  luxury  and 

comfort  and  the  excitements  of  innocent  pleasure,  where  proper. 

Those  who  shut  out  the  gratifications  of  sense,  I  have  heard  it 

said,  and  believe  it,  are  apt  to  **  take  it  out"  in  temper.     But  I 

know  of  very  few  transactions  in  which  example  is  more  fatally 

and  painfully  cogent  than  such  as  these,  and  therefore  I  would 

liave  all  people,  while  they  are  in  their  sound  minds,  underanged 

by  immediate  aflftietion,  attempt  to  separate  what  is  accidental 

jfrom  what  is  essential, — to  distinguish  affection  from  ostentation, 

and  the  fear  of  their  neighbours  from  the  indulgence  of  every 

dearest  and  tenderest  human  feeling. 

Old-fashioned  people,  observing  the  increasing  simplicity  of  our 
manners,  make  a  very  honest  and  very  common  mistake,  but 
which  has  much  solace  for  themselves  included  therein.  They 
complain  that  love  is  wearing  out  of  the  world :  have  a  sort  of 
delicately-self-tormenting  pleasure  in  imagining  that  "no  one  will 
mourn  them  as  they  momned  their  departed  friends,  when  they 
were  young  ;"  and  to  make  up  for  this  shortcoming,  keep  up  a  sort 
of  perpetual  keen,  of  which  their  own  undervalued  virtue  is  the 
tiieme.  What  a  strange  selfish  error,  what  a  wilful  determi- 
nation to  misinterpret  love  in  its  highest  form — self-sacrifice ! 
I  have  watched  households  where  the  loss  of  one  of  the  family  put 
the  rest  under  the  tyranny  of  a  gloom  maintained  for  an  extrava- 
gant period,  the  escape  from  which  must  be  a  hypocrisy, — of  all 
hypocrisies  the  most  detestable ;  where  a  cheerful  word  or  allusion 
to  aught  save  the  hearse  and  the  vault  and  the  agonising  last 
sufferings  of  one  **well  out  of  pain,"  were  sternly  checked  as 
wicked  levity — ^until  the  appointed  time  had  passed  when  black 
might  shade  into  gray,  and  gray  put  on  "a  little  colour"  in  its 
ribands — and  this  from  a  sincere  idea  that  only  by  such  regula- 
tion-distress were  God's  dispensations  duly  honoured !  I  have 
seen  cases  of  spectre  done,  where  a  stern  widow  or  a  weeping 
sister  has  destroyed  (the  word  is  not  too  strong)  a  whole  living 
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family  of  relatives ;  the    instances   principallj    among    wo«ien  ; 
for  men  must  go  put  into  the  field,  or  to  sea,  as  Saunders  Muekle- 
backit  put  it,    "though  their  hearts  are  heating  like    paving- 
hammers,"  while  they  may  dress  the  bier  at  home,  and  sit  beside 
it  uninterrupted.     How  was  it  with  the  dead  ?     Could  the  most 
imaginatiye  mourn  him,  if  he  had  not  cared  for  the  happiness  of 
others  besides  himself  ?     Who  loves  him  the  most  then, — he  -wlio 
shall  press  with  thepweight  of  his  sorrows  upon  the  living,  or  lie  "who 
shall  try  to  walk  in  his  steps,  and  without  undue  violence  to  nature 
endeavour  to  avoid  those  stern  and  severe  outward  manifestations 
which  become  the  hardest   of  cruelty  in  disposition   as   appeal 
against  them  is  impossible?     I  am  not,  like  a  benevolent  and 
venerable   friend  of  mine,  for  a  pattern-regulation  of  distress  ; 
but  as  little  on  the  side  of  display  as  of  suppression  :  and  display 
(let  those  who  will,  think  me  an  old  brute  for  saying  so)  was  the 
old-fashioned  mode  !  belonging  to  days  when  there  was  in  every- 
thing— as  compared  with  the  present  time — more  of  tyranny  and 
less  of  consideration.     Better  or  worse  it  is  hardly  my  business  to 
decide  : — merely  to  put  forth  the  plain  truth,  that  the  Heroism  of 
the  Strong  Hand  has  given  way  to  the  Heroism  of  the  Strong 
Mind — but  that  neither  in  point    of  manifestation    attests    the 
reality  or  the  non-existence  of  warm  genuine  feeling. 

Well,  I  may,  some  day  or  other,  especially  if  Miss  Martha  Le 
Grand  does  not  frequent  our  house  less,  give  you  a  chapter  on  what 
a  quaint  old  friend  of  mine  used  to  call  the  **  Oh  !**  and  **  Ah  !*' 
people  :  but  what  I  meant  for  the  present  to  illustrate  is  this, — 
that  it  belonged  to  the  period  when  sorrow  was  the  most  rigid  in 
its  observances  of  precise  time  and  outward  show,  to  be  the  most 
elaborate  in  all  the  sad  ceremonials,  from  the  sight  and  the  sound  of 
which  we  try  now-a-days  increasingly  to  escape.     An  old-fashioned 
English  house  was  turned  as  much  upside  down,  very  nearly,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  burial  as  it  is  now,  that  dancers  go  ^o^supper- 
less  to  their  pillows  on  the  occasion  of  a  ball.     Beds  were  not 
taken  down,  it  is  true :  but  they  were  set  up  for  far-away  kin, 
**who  would  be  affronted  if  they  were  left   out."    Aram  was 
whipped  for  the  inconsolable  trifles  cooked  for  broken  hearts, — and 
partridge  pies  made  very  rich  for  critical  relations  who  could  not 
dine  off  a  joint.     Oppressive  as  this  seems  to  us,  I  appeal  to  all 
old-fashioned  housekeepers  whether  it  is  not  a  true  picture.    I 
remember  a  kind-hearted  creature  as  ever  went  to  Heaven,  who 
had  been  renowned  all  her  life  for  her  princely  hospitality  and  ber 
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capital  table  :  who,  when  dying  at  a  very  advanced  age — having 
iiaade  her  will  and  taken  leave  of  every  one — found  a  little  rem- 
iiant  of  her  poor  life  and  breath  yet  remained.  The  dear  gracious 
woman  signed  to  her  attendant,  bade  her  take  pencil  and  paper, 
and  write  down  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  coming  funeral  dinner  ! 
The  mourner  struggled  with  her  tears  and  obeyed :  course  after 
course  was  arranged^-energy  still  lingering.  At  length  all  was 
done,  down  to  the  biscuits  of  the  dessert — and  the  good  lady  sub- 
sided into  her  former  state  of  quiet  waiting,  as  of  one  who  was 
patient  because  she  knew  the  gate  was  being  unlocked.  A  pause, 
and  then  another  sign  to  call  the  watcher's  attention  :  "  And  take 
care,"  added  the  expiring  woman,  by  way  of  codicil,  **  that  tho 

knives  be  sharp  this  time,  for will  sit  at  the  bottom  of 

the  table,  and  he  is  an  awkward  carver.*' 

Now,  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of 
any  one's  whims  !  They  are,  with  many,  the  only  individualities 
they  possess,  and  they  make  a  very  amusing  figure  in  history. 
Lady  Penrhyn  would  have  been  long  ago  forgotten,  but  for  her 
legacies  to  her  dogs,  cats,  owls,  and  what-not.  **  Princess  Buck- 
ingham,'* too ! — ^who  would  care  much  about  her,  but  for  the  vow 
she  exacted,  when  expiring,  from  her  ladies-in-waiting,  (reported 
or  invented  by  Walpole,)  that  they  would  not  sit  down  in  the  room 
with  her  corpse  ! — and  for  her  ridiculous  death-squabble,  with  the 
brave  virago.  Queen  Anne's  Mistress  Freeman  ?  She  sent,  when 
in  extremis,  to  borrow  the  triumphal  car  which  had  carried  homo 
the  dust  of  the  Hero  of  Blenheim.  Duchess  Sarah  replied,  that 
the  carriage  which  had  been  thus  honoured,  should  never  be  used 
by  any  other  person — ** Meaner,**  I  even  think,  was  her  epithet. 
Whereunto  the  Princess  answered,  that  sJie  had  spoken  to  an 
undertaker,  and  could  have  a  handsomer  for  twenty  pounds ! — 
Yes  :  long  live  whims  I  will  every  one  say  who  does  not  wish  to 
see  human  creatures  become  like  a  row  of  pins  stuck  on  a  paper. 
Stop  short  at  some  point,  however,  they  must.  A  suttee,  for 
instance,  is  a  thing  the  very  bare  idea  of  which  throws  English 
wives  into  red-hot  passions  ;  and  the  executors  of  Radama,  King 
of  Madagascar — ^who  besides  burying  an  island's  worth  of  treasure 
with  their  king,  sacrificed  one  thousand  human  lives  to  make  his 
obsequies  gorgeous — went,  I  take  it,  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  mag- 
nificence.    Yet  the  antmus  of  these  sacrifices,  and  of  Mrs. 's 

fimeral  dinner,  if  looked  into,  will  be  proved  to  bo  the  same  :  not 
so  much  honour  to  the  deceased,  as  keeping  up  the  survivors' 
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character  ftmong  neighbours.  See,  onlj,  to  what  thk  may  lead — 
taking  Ireland  as  our  nearest  extreme  example.  The  Edgeworths, 
and  Morgans,  and  Banims  have  told  us,  again  and  again,  of  half- 
ruined  families,  wliole  ruined  by  their  insane  resolution,  to  **  *  wake' 
the  dead  genteelly  or  the  0 'Flanagans  would  never  let  'em  hear 
the  last  of  it.''  Did  no  one  of  us  ever  know  such  a  thing  as  a 
bankrupt's  widow,  compelled  by  her  terror  of  the  Mistress  GrundySy 
who  have  a  particular  affection  for  all  dismal  solemnities,— -io 
spend  her  last  fifty  pounds  in  handsome  mourning  ?  The  veiy 
touchiness  of  people,  whom  it  was  not  long  ago  thought  necessary 
to  humour  at  these  sad  times,  is  good  piroof  that  the  festivals  we 
are  examining  had  much  of  the  world's  wisdom  (or  folly)  in  them. 
To  feel  aggrieved  at  being  overlooked  in  a  nK)ment  of  dismay  and 
confusion  and  weariness  of  spirit !  To  take  umbrage  at  being 
only  **  provoked  "  to  dine,  whereas  Cousin  Rich  was  pressed  to 
stay  all  night  I — Can  one  conceive  greediness  more  disgusting — 
exaction  in  a  form  less  sufierable  ?  Oh !  let  the  old*fashi(med  peo* 
pie  who  bewail  the  retrenchment  of  outward  show  on  these  occa- 
sions, be  made  to  unpack  their  budgets  of  expmence  ; — and  you 
shall  hear  of  bent  brows  and  back-biting  words,  enough  to  answer, 
methinks,  for  ever,  their  protest  in  favour  of  the  ceremonials  of 
sorrow : — to  stop  their  serenade  that  Love  is  dying  out  of  the 
land,  because  it  is  not  perpetually  borrowing  the  ti-umpet  of  selfish- 
ness to  proclaim  itself  withal. 

Let  us  consider,  too,  upon  whom  it  is  that  fashion  presses  the 
most  heavily.  The  rich  are  assuredly  not  to  be  pitied,  if  having 
inskde  their  awn  laws,  they  find  them  at  times  more  oppressive 
than  easy.  **  Pride'of  order  "  will  support  them  under  the  oppres- 
sion. They  have  borhe  the  wearing  of  powder  like  miwrtyrs  ; 
think  of  what  they  suffer,  even  to>day,  in  the  matter  of  apparel, 
though  a  trifle,  compared  with  what  hnman  creatures  endured  in 
the  buckram  days  of  old.  From  time  immemorial  they  have 
helped  to  prop  up  and  maintain  a  stateliness  of  court  ceremonial^ 
which  an  hour  of  agreement  among  themselves  mti«^,  at  any 
epoch,  have  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  antiquated  trumpery  ;  since 
kings  would  find  sitting  on  their  thrones  in  empty  presence-cbam-*^ 
hers  weary  work,  and  might  end  in  walking  about  their  capitals, 
enjoying  God's  blessed  air,  like  meaner  beings,  were  once  th^r 
tails  to  drop  off!  But  the  less  rich  :  how  fares  it  with  t^tV  inde- 
pendence ?  Don't  pretend  that  they,  of  all  people,  can  afford  to 
set  the  example  of  pleasing  themselves.     The  wisdom  of  old,  of 
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young,  and  middle-aged  is  against  you.  The  dignity  of  confess- 
ing naiTow  fortunes  by  abstinence  from  inconvenient  and  costly 
usages,  which  are  supposed  to  testify  affection,  is  not  to  be  main- 
tained without  a  rare  effort  of  moral  courage  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
danger.  It  may  cost  Mr.  Ironmonger  dear  to  bury  his  father  more 
shabbily  than  Mrs.  Mercer  buried  her  great  aunt :  and  if  Miss 
Smith  shall  start  on  her  career  of  married  woman  from  a  more 
modest  breakfast-table  than  Miss  Potter  left, — think  only  of  the 
heads  wagging  and  the  tongues  bitter  ;  in  the  doleful  prognosti- 
cation of  which  Mrs.  Smith  the  mother  will  be  the  object  1 
When  Everard  Le  Grand  died — a  good-for-nothing  old  beau,  whose 
departure  was  universally  felt  to  be  a  truly  acceptable  riddance, — 
his  foolish  sisters  pinched  themselves  for  a  year,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  that  **  no  one  might  say  a  descendant  of  old  Sir  Roger  Le 
Grand's  was  put  into  his  grave  like  a  common  shopkeeper  !  ** — 
though  relieved,  every  one  of  them,  by  being  set  free  from  one 
feebler  and  mbre  selfish  tban  themselves,  and  who  asserted  a 
man's  right  (glorious  privilege  !)  to  drain  and  prey  upon  the 
females  of  his  family ! — so  that  ostentation  at  set  times  may  not 
be  quite  the  innocent  parade  of  one  flower  the  more  :  or  another 
hand'sbreadth  of  miniver,  which,  to  some,  it  seems.  Let  alone 
its  cru^  repugnance  to  sick  and  sore  hearts, — it  exercises  a 
tyranny  as  cruel  over  those  who  dare  not  speak  out — it  has  the 
thraldom  of  a  Tiberius  for  the  weakly-principled,  who  fancy 
their  affections  will  be  measured  by  their  outward  manifesta- 
tions! 

Trying  matters  thus,  by  their  results,  I  cannot  think  myself  a 
heart  of  flint,  or  a  bad  citizen,  for  pressing  on  every  one  the 
encouragement  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  these,  if  in  no  other  ordi- 
nances of  our  existence.  I  speak  for  the  timid — ^for  the  backward 
in  self-assertion — ^for  those  of  narrow  fortunes,  or  who  are  enmeshed 
by  those  small  difficulties  and  discords  in  their  family  relations  so 
impossible  to  plead,  but  so  powerful  in  binding  and  in  looiMug. 
Shall!  be  understood  if  I  say,  that  there  is  a  touch  of  the  Funeral 
in  every  set  feast  ? — destroying  the  apology  of  those  who  would 
brighten  life  by  this  expedient,  and  teU  us  (what  we  knew  before) 
tJiat  "  itis  a  poor  heart  which  never  rejoices***  Shall  I  be  called 
"  over  exquisite"  if  I  assert,  that  the  keying  of  anniversaries  is  a 
rad,  elaborate  business  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  One 
empty  chair  may  spoil  the  blithest ;  and  wbo  has  not  felt  how 
lugnbrioua  is  the  necessity  of  being  confidential  or  merry,  Ibecauso 
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it  has  been  long  decreed  that  such  or  such  a  day  shall  be  "  a 
gaudy  day  V*  As  for  weddings,  Charles  Lamb  has  spoken  for 
me  on  that  chapter.  The  marriage  of  a  very  young  girl, — ^who 
can  be  naturally  gay  on  such  an  occasion  ?  The  Father  :  anxious 
that  all  the  glitter  may  be  pure  gold  ?  The  Mother  :  thinking 
how  much  she  has  struggled  with  since  her  bridal  veil  was  put 
on,  even  if  she  have  married  a — (modesty  forbids  my  filling  the 
blank).  The  sister — ^who  was  her  chamber  companion,  her  con- 
fidante in  the  garden  walk, — her  other  voice  in  the  duet,  her 
partaker  in  all  manner  of  little  childish  pleasures  or  plans,  that 
the  old  may  not  frown  upon,  but  can  hardly  care  about  ?  No 
one,  I  verily  believe^  save  the  boy-groom  man,  proud  of  his 
favour,  enchanted  at  the  beauty  of  his  blue  coat,  and  either  im- 
pudently or  awkwardly  triumphant  in  the  privilege  of  saluting  the 
Bride*  s-maids  !  The  only  really  merry  wedding  I  can  fancy,  is 
when  Fifty-Five  marries  Forty  :  and  there  the  mirth  arises  in 
fact  from  what  is  the  sumraum  honum  of  human  felicity — the  un- 
hoped for  arrival  of  the  Blessing ! 

Let  us  take  heed,  then,  to  put  despotism  from  us,  while  order- 
ing our  own  pleasures,  or  commenting  on  those  of  others.  We 
shall  not  have  an  easy  life,  I  am  aware,  for  saying  **  live  and  let 
live,"  and  for  doing  accordingly.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  angry 
will  call  us  cold,  and  the  bigotted  latitudinarian  ; — the  shallow 
will  complain  that  we  skim  upon  the  surface — the  one-eyed  that 
we  are  blind  : — and  we  walk  on  a  very  narrow  path.  There  is  a 
jargon  about  **  simplicity,*'  which  is  merely  the  language  of  an 
absolutism  worse  than  that  we  are  condemning  —  insomuch  as  it 
has  **  nothing  to  show  for  it.*'  Better  anything  almost,  than 
this  cant.  Ease  in  the  conduct  of  our  daily  life,  is  not  to  be 
insured  by  our  echoing  the  (cat-and-dog)  mas  of  those  who  are 
poor  in  tastes,  and  limited  in  their  capacities,  and  who,  therefore, 
assume  their  barrenness  to  be  the  condition  of  Eden  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  its  Maker  !  My  neighbour,  Mr.  Scald,  is  per- 
petually girding  at  the  gay  waistcoats  of  Mr.  Fightington,  which  I 
mentioned  when  discussing  my  Mrs.  Bell's  and  the  Post's  notions 
of  a  New  Clothing  Bill:  but  Mr.  Scald  forgets  to  let  us  know  how 
often  he  has  given  half  a  guinea  for  a  mackerel  he  meant  to  eat 
by  himself :  while  I,  who  think  both  very  extravagant,  should  not 
like  over  much  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  money  I  have  ^*  thrown 
away"  (Mrs.  Bell  insists  on  the  word)  on  coins  and  curiosities  ; 
which  would  neither  clothe  the  one  nor  feed  the  other  ;  and 
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"^nicli,    I   "have   at  times  a  heart-sinking  sense,   are,   after  all, 
rubbish  to  one  who  has  no  museum. 

But  it  cannot  be  rated  as  either  uncharitable  or  tyrannical  to 
point  out  the  wisdom  of  free-will  at  precisely  those  times  and 
junctures  when  the  world  is  least  disposed  to  allow  it.     While  we 
endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  signs  of  real  feeling,  and 
the  shows  which  are  a  relic  of  the  by-gone  times  of  savagecy,  peace 
to  their  ashes  !     And  if  it  can  be  proved  that  Feasts,  as  formerly 
understood  on  the  transaction  of  some  important  change  in  our 
lives,  are  really  heartily  relished  by  few  save  the  interested  and 
the  uninterested:  the  Lazarillos — the  Mrs.  Gamps,  and  the  Pique^ 
Assiettes,  who  prowl  about  good  (and  bad)  men's  houses,  whereso- 
ever the  sound  of  mourning  and  the  smell  of  cookery  break  out — 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  and  more  individual  ways  of  showing 
affection  and  geniality  may  be  studied  : — that  Regret  may  not  be 
gauged  by  the  depth  of  the  barrel  of  beer  broached  for  mutes  to 
swill  —  that  Sorrow  may  not  be  exclusively  presumed  to  sit  upon 
**  broad  hems**  —  neither  that  they  who  do  their  best  to  go  on 
their  way  resignedly — 0  not  unmindful,  because  silent ! — may  be 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  some  penal  colony  where  every  vice 
flourishes,  and  neither  humanity  nor  virtue  exists — by  the  Sob- 
bers,  and  the  Blowers  of  Noses,  because  theirs  was  the  fashion  of 
the  ancients  ! — If  I  write  lightly  on  this  matter,  it  is  because  I 
feel  deeply.     Truth  may  sometimes  fly  a  long  way  on  a  feather, 
whereas,  if  graven  on  lead,  it  may  drop  like  a  dump  at  the  Pro- 
phet's foot,  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  or  picked  up  as  a  treasure, 
as  may  be. 
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I  HAD  a  vision  in  the  years  gofie  by — 

A  vision  of  a  vast  sepulchral  hall, 

Reared  on  gigantic  columns,  black  and  grim^ 

And  lit  v^dth  torches  of  undying  flame. 

Around  the  walls  stood  pedestals,  whereon 

Were  statues  numberless,  the  marble  shapes 

Of  warriors,  dauntless  chieftains,  stalwart  knights. 

That  in  the  stormy  hattle  days  of  old 

Had  won  their  right  to  that  proud  eminence, 

And  stood  there  crown'd.    Majestic  shapes,  in  sooth. 
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Strong-limbed,  atem-visaged,  and  with  life-like  eyes. 

That  seem'd  for  ever  glaring  at  gaunt  Death 

With  a  fierce  mockery ; — all  mighty  men, 

Men  of  renown  were  they,  foremost  in  fight, 

Whose  names  were  blazon'd  in  the  scrolls  of  £ame. 

For  the  world's  worship.     In  their  hands  they  held 

Great  swords,  or  keen-edged  axes,  and  each  foot 

Was  planted  firmly  on  its  granite  base 

With  an  immutable  will,  as  who  should  say, 

'*  We  take  our  stand  here  till  the  eternal  years 

Bring  us  renewal  of  our  glorious  prime  ! " 

Above  them  hung  old  banners,  that  had  waved 

On  many  a  stricken  field,  and  with  brief  pause, 

A  trumpet  blast  reverberate,  awoke 

The  hollow  echoes  of  the  vaulted  aisles. 

With  its  victorious  clangour ; — whereupon 

Those  banners  rustled,  waving  to  and  fro 

As  in  the  rush  of  battle,  and  a  strange 

And  ghostly  murmur  seemed  to  thrill  around, 

As  if  the  marble  lips  of  those  dead  men 

Were  striving  to  give  utterance  anew 

To  their  old  war-cries.     And  whenever  thus 

The  trumpet  sounded,  then  methought  I  saw 

The  spaces  of  the  hall  on  a  sudden  filled 

With  a  dense  multitude,  all  kneeling  low, 

All  pouring  forth  the  tide  of  their  hearts'  love 

And  reverential  homage  at  the  feet 

Of  those  crowned  knights  of  war. 

Musing,  I  gazed, 
Compassed  with  saddest  phantasies  of  thought, 
Till  slowly  waned  the  vision  from  my  sight, 
Chased  by  the  dawn,  and  to  my  waking  ear, 
With  the  first  matin-song  of  happy  birds, 
Came  rumours  of  great  battles,  won  afar, 
Harvests  of  slaughter,  gamer'd  in  by  Death, 
And  honours,  by  a  world's  acclaim  bestow'd 
On  our  victorious  generals. 

Time  rolled  on. 
And  once  again,  in  dream,  I  seem'd  to  stand 
Within  the  portals  of  that  hall  of  Fame. 
Lo*!  change  was  busy  there — change — ay  the  grand 
Calm  fixedness  that  reigned  supreme  before 
Hed  vanished  wholly  ;  in  its  place  was  seen, 
Working  its  pitiless  ravage,  fell  Decay. 
Still  burnt  the  torches,  though  with  failing  ikes — 
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Still  on  their  pedestals  were  ranged  the  shapes, 
The  effigies  of  those  stem  men  of  old. 
But  all  the  jewels  in  their  crowns  were  dim, 
And  from  the  drooping  hrows  of  some  the  crowns 
Themselves  had  fallen  ;  phantom-like  they  looked, 
An  unsubstantial,  ghastly,  wan  array. 
Impalpable,  unreal — their  glowing  eyes 
Grown  meaningless  and  void,  their  stately  bulk 
Shrunken  and  shadowy — all  their  grandeur  gone. 
All  their  proud  bearing — scarce  their  meagre  hands 
Could  clutch  the  deadly  symbols  of  their  sway. 
Their  rusted  swords  and  axes — tottering. 
As  if  o'ermaster'd  by  a  fate  sublime, 
They  stood  in  act  to  fall ; — and  when  the  trump 
Broke  the  drear  silence,  not  as  erst  it  did, 
In  notes  of  exultation  loud  and  long. 
But  with  a  feeble  melancholy  moan. 
It  woke  no  recognition,  and  so  died 
Into  a  silence  drearier  than  before. 
Wide  open  stood  the  portals,  but  in  vain- 
No  throng  of  worshippers  sought  entrance  there, 
No  knees  were  bent,  no  vows  were  paid :  pale  Death, 
And  Desolation,  and  Decay  alone 
StalkM  like  avengers  through  the  lone  dim  aisles. 
So  pass'd  the  hours,  till  one  by  one  the  flames 
Of  the  wasted  torches  flickered  and  w^nt  out, 
And  pitchy  darkness  hover'd  over  all. 
Then  suddenly,  a  mighty  thunder  peal 
Shook  the  huge  fabric — the  tall  columns  rocked, 
The  solid  basements  trembled,  and  in  the  midst. 
What  time  the  trumpet  breathed  its  final  blast, 
A  wail  of  lamentation  and  despair, — 
Most  like  the  cry  of  a  lost  spirit's  woe, — 
Down,  headlong  from  their  granite  pedestals 
Fell  those  false  idols,  while  amid  the  din, 
Methought  I  heard  a  solemn  voice  proclaim, 
The  voice  as  of  an  angel,  clear  and  strong,— 
"  These  shedders  of  men's  blood,  for  evermore 
Their glor^  hath  departed: — Ood  hath  said, 
Even  &odf  the  Lord  Omnipotent,  hath  said, 
There  shall  he  no  more  war  !  *' 

Oh  blessed  dream! 
I  look  through  the  long  vista  of  the  years — 
I  see  the  forms  of  the  meek  men  of  peace, 
The  men  with  thonghtful  eyes,  and  broad  calm  brows, 
That  in  their  patient  lowliness  of  heart 
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Have  been  up-lifted  to  the  seats  of  power, 
And  from  that  eminence  have  scattered  down 
New  light  and  wider  blessings  on  mankind. 
I  see  them  wear  the  crowns  of  the  world's  love. 
Its  earnest  homage,  its  endarinff  faith — 
Wear  them,  not  darkly  in  sepulchral  halls, 
But  in  the  open  sunshine,  *neath  the  smile 
Of  the  sweet  heaven.     I  look  abroad  and  scan 
The  rich  plains  of  the  populous  earth,  its  vales, 
Its  mighty  cities ;  o'er  the  seas  I  look, 
Lit  up  with  white  sails  of  the  merchant  ships, 
And  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fair  world, 
I  see  no  lingering  token  of  the  reign 
Of  the  destroyer.  War.    But  to  my  ear 
Instead,  the  burden  of  a  solemn  hymn 
Steals,  floating  upward  from  the  souls  of  men. 
Upward  and  onward  still,  from  star  to  star, 
Through  all  the  spaces  of  the  Universe, 
"  There  shall  he  no  more  toar .'" — Oh !  blessed  dream  ! 

T.  Westwood. 
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No.  IL 

THE   HIGHLAND   AND   THE    LOWLAND    SHEEP  WHO   WENT  TO   WAR   AT 

THE   PERSUASION   OF   WOLVES. 

In  a  country  not  so  remote  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
moral  of  our  fable  there  had  bqen,  from  time  immemorial,  a 
feud  between  its  Highland  and  its  Lowland  races  of  sheep,  which 
came  to  a  collision  whenever  and  wherever  they  met  on  the 
borders  of  their  feeding-grounds,  which  neither  their  respective 
shepherds,  nor  their  irrespective  dogs,  could  prevent,  appease,  or 
put  down,  when  once  their  bloods  were  up.  It  was  shocking  to 
mutton-eating  men  to  hear  of  this  perpetual  petty  warfare,  and 
the  rumours  of  a  general  rising  of  ,both  of  these  belligerent 
parties,  to  bring  their  quarrel  to  a  general  battle,  and  abide  the 
issue ;  but  this  their  lords  and  masters  would  not  hear  of  for  a 
moment,  and  contrived  as  much  ag  possible  to  keep  the  rival 
clans  apart,  driving  them  to  higher  grounds  on  the  one  side,  and 
lower  grounds  on  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  broad  neutral 
line  of  land  between.     The  main  bodies  of  both  armies  being 
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thus  kept  encamped  at  such  respectful  distances,  the  war  between 
them  was,  for  a  long  time,  little  more  than  an  affair  of  outposts, 
a  picking  out  of  pickets,  and  serving  them  out,  as  we  saj,  ot 
driving  them  in,  as  men-military  express  it.  The  neutral  ground 
was  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  pretty  well  covered  with  forests 
of  pine  and  ash  and  larch,  and  such  like  woods,  and  was  in 
the  joint  occupation  of  eagles  of  large  growth,  and  daring, 
audaciously  daring  characters,^— now  lifting  a  lamb,  and,  when 
lamb  was  out  of  season,  a  young  shepherd  in  his  swaddling 
clouts  ;  and  of  a  pack  of  wolves,  gaunt,  bony,  and  grim,  whose 
reputations  were  just  as  bad  as  the  eagles',  and  both  would  hang 
them  in  any  court  in  Christendom.  A  nice  neutral  country  this 
for  strong-headed,  wrong-headed,  and  stupid  sheep  to  straggle 
through,  when  their  bloods  were  up,  to  have  a  brush  with  the 
enemy  ;  and  a  nice  set  of  neutral,  indifferent  spectators  these 
wolves  and  eagles  were  truly,  to  stand  by,  and  see  fair  play  when 
Greek  met  Greek,  and  came  the  tug  of  war  ! 

The  cause  of  quarrel  was  about  as  good  as  these  causes  are 
even  among  wiser  creatures.  Born  and  bred  in  one  common 
country,  it  was^a  war  of  castes,  or  clans  :  a  feud — a  difference 
about  blood,  which  was  the  purest ;  and  an  intolerance  to  hatred 
of  each  other's  religion,  though  their  faith  was  in  essentials  the 
same,  and  their  modes  of  worship  not  greatly  at  variance.  Blood 
— bad  blood — ill  blood — and  that  that  thought  itself  the  purest, 
really  the  foulest  and  blackest — was  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  this 
desire  to  destroy  each  other.  The  Highland  sheep  despised  the 
Lowland  sheep  as  an  inferior  race — as  sleek,  well-fed,  fine-woolled, 
slavish,  cowardly,  and  shut  up  in  folds  and  pastures  fat  and  warm  ; 
and  not  wiry,  sinewy,  shaggy,  courageous,  strong,  free,  and  wan- 
dering at  their  own  wild  will  over  mountains  and  exposed  moors 
and  rock-strewn  valleys,  as  hardy  as  the  heather  they  roved  among. 
Their  animosity  originated  partly  in  a  religious  prejudice.  In  the 
ear  of  a  Highlander  it  was  horrible,  and  like  blasphemy,  to  mark 
the  drawling  nasal  Bad  (long)  of  these  Lowlanders,  which  they 
pronounced  ^aa  (short  and  crisp  as  their  scant  herbage),  and 
believed  to  be  orthodoxical,  and  the  other  accent  to  be  irreverent, 
indecent,  heterodoxical,  and  a  scandalous  departure  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  natural  piety  of  sheep.  They  would  not  have 
minded  it  so  much  if  they  had  kept  their  heterodoxy  to  them- 
selves ;  but  when  they  forwarded  a  set  of  sleek,  meek  fellows,  in 
wool  as  white  as  snow,  and  combed  very  straight,  as  missionaries 
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ta  the  heathens  in  the  Highlands,  who  dared  to  call  their  hills, 
which  get  the  first  and  last  of  the  sun  when  ihe  mists  will  allow 
them,  a  dark  and  benighted  neighbourhood,  and  presumed  to 
preach  against  idolatrous  bending  of  the  knee  to  stock  ^nd  stone, 
**-flesh  and  blood — at  any  rate,  Highland  flesh  and  blood-*-could 
not  bear  it,  would  not  bear  it.  Besides,  though  fewer  in  number, 
they  were  their  masters  for  strength  and  courage,  and  thej  knew 
ii  ;  and  so  did  the  Lowlanders,  who  avoided  them  as  much  as  they 
eould,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  missionaries  sent  back  with  broken 
beads  and  horns, 

«  And  kept  the  even  tenour  of  their  way  " 

to  themselves.  But  sometimes  the  young  bloods  of  the  respective 
races,  in  their  border  wanderings,  fell  in  with  one  another,  and  fell 
out  as  soon  as  they  met,  Bdd  (short)  and  Bad  (long),  the  old  sign 
and  countersign,  soon  setting  them  by  the  ears.        -  '.>i^n 

It  was  early  in  the  day  after  one  of  these  foolish  encounters, 
when 

— — ^^  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground," 

the  Highlanders  having  the  best  of  the  battle  as  usual,  while  the 
Wolves  stood  looking  on,  and  not  interfering,  that  the  mountain- 
eers were  astonished  to  see  three  venerable  Wolves,  silvery  white 
with  age,  emerge  from  the  forest,  and  wend  their  way  very 
deliberately,  and  somewhat  infirmly,  into  their  camp  among  the 
hills.  They  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  that  they  were 
Wolves,  and  thought  they  must  be  the  ghosts  of  old  shepherds' 
dogs,  who  could  not  rest  in  their  graves  for 

**  The  foul  deeds  done  in  their  days  of  nature," 

the  sins  they  had  committed  in  their  hot  youth  in  sheep-biting. 
But  then  again  they  loomed  too  large  for  the  ghosts  of  departed 
tykes.  This,  however,  might  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  moraing 
mist,  made  to  frighten  them,  as  superstitiously  inclined.  But  as 
these  venerable  strangers  came  nearer  and  nearer,  they  saw  they 
were  no  ghosts  of  dogs,  but  veritable  Wolves  in  the  flesh.  They 
did  not  fear  them  much,  for  they  looked  too  old  for  mischief ;  but 
safe  bind  safe  find :  it  was  as  well  to  have  a  care  of  them  :  for  it 
is  your  old  grinders  that  love  to  indulge  in  your  young  meats,  as 
tenderest  and  most  toothsome.  The  pack  of  which  they  were  the 
reverend  representatives  was  now  so  few  in  number,  and  had 
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met  with  such  rough  receptions  from  rams,  shepherds,  and  dogs, 
that  they  had  learned  to  keep  themselves  a  good  deed  to  themselYes,- 
mtnch  more  than  they  had  Seen  wont  to  do  ;  but  experience  does 
make  a  few  fools,  here  and  there,  the  wiser  for  their  education. 
As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  these  Nestors  of  Nomansland  were 
very  wolves,  there  was  a  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the  High- 
landers, and  every  care  taken  to  keep  the  weak  to  the  wall ;  and 
while  the  sturdy  fathers  of  the  flock— six  in  number,  but  twelve  in 
prowess — ^and  their  sons — nine  fine  young  fellows,  in  the  flush  of 
their  second  summer — advanced  to  the  front,  the  ewes  formed 
a  hollow  triangle  in  the  rear,  with  their  little  ones  in  the  midst**^ 
This  admirable  manoeuvre  was  made  so  rapidly,  and  with  such 
precision,  that  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Limbs,  (as  the  shepherds 
called  him,  he  looked  so  like  a  ram  on  stilts,)  who  directed  it, 
expressed  his  approbation  afterwards  -in  a  short  general  order. 
Where,  in  what  school,  do  birds  and  beasts  learn  their  tactics  of 
flight  and  self-defence,  and  who  is  their  teacher  ? — His  name  is 
Wonderful ! 

As  the  ancient  enemies  to  their  race  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  stood  at  last  face  to  face — silly  She^  to  wily  Wolf — ^not 
farther  apart  than  a  wolf  might  leap  easily,  and  a  lamb  get  over 
at  two  bounds,  there  was  a  dead,  dread  silence,  (like  the  hush  of  the 
English  line  of  battle  in  the  presence  of  the  French,  which  is  so 
shocking  to  that  susceptible  people,)  unbroken  even  by  the  pretty 
bleating  of  a  yeanling  lamb  in  its  playfulness.  If  a  drop  of  dew 
had  fallen  it  would  have  been  heard,  the  silence  was  so  intense^ 
The  Highland  lads  were  cool  enough  to  observe  that,  though  old, 
these  venerable  visitors  had  lost  none  of  their  teeth,  and  but  little 
of  that  gloating  glare  of  the  eyes  which  makes  their  gaze  so  terrible 
to  the  timid.  Though  modest,  moderate,  and  amiable — ^for  wolves 
— there  waa  a  certain  something  now  not  prepossessing  in  their 
looks.  The  opening  lines  of  the  poem  led  you  to  think  you  should 
not  like  the  rest.  Sheep  are  not  great  Lavaters  in  their  way,  but 
they  were  wise  enough  to  know  that  these  Wolves  looked  bland^ 
but  not  benign — shy,  but  not  sheepishly  shy — calm,  but  not  easy — 
friendly,  but  not  to  be  trusted  farther  than  a  strong  man  can  move 
a  hill  at  once.  They  hung  their  heads  a  little  down — a  mga  of 
slyness,  though  it  might  be  a  sign  only  of  old  age,  a  weakening  spine, 
and  musing  habits  of  mind.  They  glanced,  too,  not  boldly,  but 
furtively,  at  the  front  rank  of  rams,  steady  in  their  strength.  In 
shorty  to  any  oth^  than  these  simpler  savages,  without  guile  them- 
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selres,  and  not  suspecting  it  therefore  where  it  is,  they  looked 
the  very  picture  of  three  sad  old  scoundrels  with  wicked  designs 
in  their  heads  ;  and  too  well-spoken  and  civil  hy  half — ^for 
Wolves  ! 

The  most  dignified  of  the  three,  as  a  sign  of  amity,  and  to  show 
that  he  contemplated  no  violence,  none  of  the  old  leaping  and 
tearing  in  the  fold,  laid  himself  down  on  the  gra^s,  quite  at  his 
ease,  his  companions  doing  likewise,  and  preserving  this  attitude 
of  graceful  repose,  when  their  superior,  slowly  rising,  advanced  a 
little  in  front  of  the  line  of  rams,  as  if  to  address  them  ;  upon 
which  there  was  a  movement  among  them  of  one  step  to  the  rear, 
and  then  a  halt,  and  eyes  right  as  before. 

And  now,  after  a  little  phthisical  coughing,  the  venerable 
stranger  said,  not  in  the  sweetest  tones  certainly — shepherds*  dogs 
would  have  been  shocked  to  hear  such  barking — "  Be  under  no 
apprehension,  my  good  friends.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
us  !"  He  was  assured  by  acclamation  that  Highlanders  knew  not 
fear,  so  he  proceeded  :  **  I  come  an  ambassador  from  my  tribe — 
of  peace  to  you,  of  war  only  to  the  Lowlanders,"  There  was 
immediately  vociferous  bleating,  which  did  not  subside  till  he 
cried,  "  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak  !"  There  was  then  a  general 
call  for  silence,  those  who  most  demanded  it  and  commanded  it 
making  the  most  noise,  when  he  proceeded  :  **  My  people — I  shall 
pot  be  believed,  it  may  be,  when  I  say  it — my  people,  of  gentler 
natures  than  shepherds  say  they  are,  and  more  benevolent — my 
peoj^le  have  seen  with  sorrow,  shaking  their  heads  at  it  as  sad  to 
see,  the  perpetual  petty  war  waging  between  the  Highland  and  the 
Lowland  races  of  sheep — a  wasting  war — a  useless  war — a  war 
without  the  honours,  though  it  has  all  the  horrors  of  war — a  war 
without  end  or  aim,  still  beginning,  and  never  ending.  As  a 
neutral  nation. between  the  high  and  low  contending  parties,  it  is  a 
cause  of  continual  disquiet  to  us,  who  love  to  live  at  peace. — Ay, 
I  see  how  incredulously  you  hear  me  talk  of  peace  ;  but  Wolves 
are  not  what  they  were  :  we  are  a  changed  people — and,  let  me 
say  it,  changed  for  the  better — since  a  patriarch  among  our  tribes, 
dying,  prophesied  that,  if  we  quitted  not  our  predatory  habits, 
lived  haimless  lives,  left 

*  Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe,' 

and  took  to  salad-eating,  as  of  old,  every  man's  hand  would  ulti- 
mately be  against  us,  and  our  ancient  race  be  utterly  extinct  and 
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extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  time  to  look  about 
us.  We  attended  to  his  warning  voice — for  what  the  dying  say  is 
true— counselled  together  conservatively,  eschewed  venison,  and 
took  to  a  vegetable  diet  and  temperate  water  from  the  brook,  in 
lieu  of  heating,  fever-breeding  meats  and  drinks  ;  and  behold  how 
well  this  abstinence  agrees  with  us  !" 

And  here  there  was  a  buzz  of  something  not  unlike  satisfaction : 
it  might  be  to  hear  that  wolves  had  eschewed  meats,  which  included 
mutton,  of  course  ;  but  there  were  no  congratulations  on  this 
change — no  one  was  glad  to  see  them  looking  so  well — ^not  one 
among  all  his  auditors  cried,  **  Long  live  Kling  Richard ! "  The 
bad  odour  of  Wolves  was  not  to  be  so  soon  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
even  by  simple  Sheep. 

He  missed  those  encouraging  signs  that  he  was  making  an 
impression,  for  he  had  set  this  clap-trap  for  them  :  but  no  matter, 
a  wolf  can  get  on  without  them.  He  began  again  lamenting  this 
little  warfare,  which  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  loss  of  a  horn  or 
two,  and  sometimes  a  hot-headed  partizan  or  so,  on  either  side. 
**  It  was  only  two  days  since,"  he  said,  when  he  was  set  right  by 
one  of  his  companions — it  was  only  yesterday :  he  said  it  made 
no  difference,  but  it  did,  all  the  difference — a  gloi-ious  good  dinner 
yesterday,  if  they  had  had  nothing  worth  mentioning  to-day.  **  It 
was  only  yesterday,'*  he  resumed,  **  that  our  troop  were  out  early  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  foraging  for  a  favourite  food  with  us 
since  we  have  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  solely — a  sort  of  rock  moss 
or  lichen,  which  is  very  fattening  and  strengthening,  and  conducive 
to  longevity — ^when  we  were,  if  not  horror-struck,  sorrow-struck, 
to  see  two  fine,  full-grown  rams  of  the  rival  races  locked  horn  and 
horn  together,  and  dead,  in  a  gap  into  which  they  had  rolled  over 
the  rock  in  the  death-struggle. ' '  The  Highlanders  looked  sadly  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  hung  their  heads  in  sorrow.  This  accounted 
for  the  loss  of  one  of  their  comrades — the  bravest  of  the  brave — who 
had  died  ungazetted  ;  but  he  had  fallen  gloriously  in  a  good  cause, 
and  had  dealt  destruction  to  one  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  not 
long  they  mourned  him.  The  Wolf  waited  awhile,  and  then  con- 
tinued :  **  The  Lowlander  was  fat  and  fleshy  :  the  EUghlander  in 
good  condition — a  nobler  fellow  never  wore  horns !     Both  were 

tender " — here  there  was  a  starting  and  a  startling  movement 

among  his  auditory,  which  he  saw,  and  said  quickly,  **  — in  years, 
I  meant  to  say — too  tender,  too  young  to  die  !"  He  paused,  and, 
casting  his  eyes  upwards  in  good  canting  style,  looked  as  much 
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as  he  could  like  a  wolf  who  would  be  very  particular  in  paying  sndi 

rites,  and  said,  *'  We,  mourning  to  see  so  sad  a  spectacle,  as 

shocking  to  mortality,  put  them  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  possible, 

and 

*  ■'  painfully 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves.*  " 

He  did  not  say  of  what  sort ;  we  could  and  if  we  would :  but  see 
John  Hunter  passim — in  verhvm  "  Manyplies." 

True  to  the  old  likings  not  forgotten  since  yesterday,  his  c<un- 
panions  licked  their  lips,  and  wil^  longing,  lingering  looks  fixed 
their  watering  eyes  on  two  lambs — luncheons  for  two— who  would 
come  in  front ;  and  hoped  they  might  never  meet  so  sad  a  fate. 
The  hypocrites  ! 

*'  This  loss  of  valuable  lives — this  little  war — ^these  deaths  in 
dribbling  detail,"  the  grey  Wolf  continued,  "  must  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion  in  some  way  or  other  ;  or  you  sheep,  like  us  wolves, 
will  hear  the  awful  voice  of  a  prophet  among  you,  crying  '  Beware, 
the  time  is  coming  when  every  man's  hand  shall  be  against  you, 
unless  ye  repent,  and  forsake  the  evil  of  your  ways  !  '  "  And  h&ce 
there  was  a  strong  sensation  among  these  simple  ones,  much  con- 
sternation, and  strange  looking  into  one  anoth^'s  faces,  as  who 
should  say,  ^*  May  not  this  be  so  ?  Speaks  he  not  like  a  sooth- 
sayer? or  like  a  seer  anK>ng  our  shepherds  gifted  with  second 
sight  ?  '*  When  they  turned  to  him  again  from  communing  toge- 
ther, he  observed  that  they  looked  upon  him  with  a  more  re^ctful 
reverence  than  sheep  had  ever  shown  to  wolves  before ;  he  resumed 
accordingly  : — **  There  are  but  two  ways  to  avert  this  dire  eala- 
mity  to  the  world — the  extirpation  of  sheep  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  society  ;  for  this  land  was  not  made  for  sheep  alone,  nor 
for  wolves,  who  have  been  warned  in  good  time  to  remember  this, 
and  make  themselves  agreeable  to  their  fellow-mortals,  and  be  at 
peace  with  them.  There  are  two  ways  to  bring  this  war  between 
your  races  to  a  conclusion,  and  both  are  honoural^e.     The  one  is 

a  proportion,  to  be  made  by  you,  for  a  general  peace *'     He 

was  silenced  by  a  burst  of  bleating  which  seemed  to  shake  the  v^ry 
hills  in  their  seats,  the  purport  of  which  was,  when  translated, 
**  No,  no  ;  we  won't  hear  a  word  of  peace  ;  so  don't  mention  it ! 
War  to  the  death  with  the  Lowlanders !  The  Highlanders  will 
never  sue  for  peace !  "  and  such  like  clamours.  Poor  ovine 
nature,  like  human  nature,  it  is  pride— still  pride — ev^more  pride  ! 
When  their  clamorous  b^a-baiting  was  out  (^  breath,  and  ceased. 
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he  finished  his  s^rtence  :  "  *— —  <»  a  g^efal  wat !  "  and  ^e 
uproar  now  was  deafenings  It  was  some  minutes  before  he  cocdd 
obtain  a  hearing  to  adC  "  Not  a  little  war— a  war  of  onl^osts 
*— bnt  a  great  and  genial  war,  which  shoMM  bring  these  Low* 
landers,  numerous  as  they  ore,  and  insolent  as  they  are,  to  beg  fot 
peace  npon  their  bended  knees !  "  And  here  there  was  anoth^ 
burst  of  bleating)  accompanied  by  dancing  and  imgainly  capering, 
as  if  the  victory  was  already  won,  and  they  were  wild  with  joy  and 
exultation. 

"  What  a  time  this  would  hare  been  for  lamb,"  whispered  one 
of  the  weird  Wolves  to  his  companion,  who  was  thinking  so  too, 
"if  we  had  not  forsworn  flesh  meats— for  the  nonce!"  And, 
unobserved,  again  they  licked  their  longing  lips. 

When  this  cry  before  they  were  out  of  the  wood  was  over. 
Hypocrite  the  First  went  on  with  his  palavering,  like  one  who 
meant,  as  we  say,  to  go  in  and  win.  Not  only  lambs,  but  wolves 
looked  up,  and  saw  no  end  of  good  eating,  like  a  lord-mayor  on  his 
induction.  "  Yon  have  had  great  provocations,  I  believe, "  he  said, 
**  from  this  sleek,  smug,  snug,  petty,  pusillanimous  race.  Ah,  you 
have  endured  more  injuries  from  these  Lowlanders  than  you  are  con- 
scious or  thoughtful  of !  We  have  observed — ^you  hate  not — that 
there  never  was  an  instance  known  of  one  of  your  race  who  went 
south  ever  returnhig — ever  coming  back  again  to  his  native  wilds, 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  travels  !  "  They  looked  foolishly  in  each 
other's  faces  :  it  had  never  struck  them :  this  was  indeed  the  first 
time  it  had  struck  them,  and  it  struck  them  dumb.  **  What 
becomes  of  them,"  he  continued,  **  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But 
one  of  our  trib^,  caught  when  a  little,  heedless,  foolish  cub,  and 
sold  into  captivity,  travelled  through  their  country  in  a  cage,  till 
he  escaped  and  found  his  way  back  to  the  forest :  he  tells  us,  and 
I  believe  the  words  of  his  mouth,  though  travellers  are  said  to  see 
and  say  strange  things,  that  he  has  not  only  seen  several  of  o\ir 
skins,  which  these  barbarians  set  great  store  by,"  and  Jie  seemed 
much  affected  for  a  moment,  "but  hundreds  of  the  skins  you  wear, 
and  which  so  well  become  you,  carried  out  of  the  markets,  a  cart- 
load at  a  time,  with  no  more  life  in  them — ^no  more  flesh  and  blood 
and  bone — ^than  there  is  under  the  lichen  on  one  of  these  rocks 
lying  aroond  us  I"  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  irrepressible 
murmurs  of  horror  ;  and  a  proper  question  to  be  put  by  the  Duke 
of  Limbs  in  bis  plaee»— how  did  he  know  thai  they  were  Highland 
integuments?     "By  the  wool— ^not  ta  be  mistaken,"  he  was 
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answered.  "Yes;  these  Lowlanders  lopk  sleek,  and  fat^  and 
fleshy,   and  well  they  may,  when  they  feed  as  they  do,  the 

canni no  ;  I  will  not  utter  the  disgustmg  word !     Learn  this 

&om  me,  and  you  will  think  worse  of  shepherds  than  you  do  :  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  there  are  shephe^s  who  prey  on  shep- 
herds, and  think  them  good  eating  when  haked  widi  yams  under 
them,  and  esteem  them  so  done  a  dish  for  a  king,  or 

'  His  black  Mandingo  majesty's  white  minister  of  state  ! ' 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  when  sheep  feed  on  sheep — ^Lowlanders 
fatten  on  lean  Highlanders  ?  " 

The  rage  of  these  Highland  Hotspurs  was  terrible  to  look  upon. 
They  were  for  an  immediate  descent  upon  these  wretches,  now 
while  their  indignation  was  at  blood-heat. 

**  Ridiculous  !  *'  said  the  grey  Wolf.  "  Rashness !  Madness  I 
How  many  of  ye  are  there  who  can  be  called  fighting  rams  ?  Aye, 
it  sounds  well  to  hear  young  and  old  among  ye  cry  *  All !  '  whether 
lambs  or  rams  ;  but  how  few  there  are  in  this  flock  fitted  for  the 
strife !  Not  more  than  a  dozen,  at  the  most ;  while  these  Low- 
landers  increase  and  multiply  so  fast  in  their  fat  folds,  they  can 
bring  their  thousands  into  the  field,  and  eat  ye  up,  and  lick  their 
plates,  not  half  satisfied  with  such  a  snack  !  " 

But  they  should  gather,  the  Highlanders  said,  as  they  rushed 
down,  like  an  avalanche  from  the  mountain-top  in  winter,  and 
sweep,  ^hatter,  and  scatter  these  soft-hearted,  soft-headed,  soft- 
horned,  craven  creatures — a  shame  to  the  simple  name  of  Sheep — 
like  snow  before  the  wind.  No,  no,  he  advised  them  as  an  admir- 
ing friend.  Let  them  nurse  and  hug  their  wrath,  and  keep  it  as 
warm  as  they  could — ^let  the  sun  go  down  upon  it — till  winter 
came,  and  it  was  coming  soon,  and  the  first  fall  of  spow  was  down : 
then  they  might,  unseen  in  the  thick  mists  of  the  long  night,  and 
unheard  in  the  foot-silence  of  the  snow-covered  ground,  rush  on 
them  in  their  separate  folds,  too  far  apart  for  warning  and  alarm, 
and  crush  them  in  detail.  By  that  time  the  fine  yoimg  fellows  he 
had  in  his  eye — an  honour  to  the  Highland  race — would  be  fitter 
to  fight  by  their  fathers'  side,  and  show  the  foe  the  mettle  of  their 
mountain-breeding.  And  here,  casting  his  wicked  eyes  up  to 
heaven,  the  canting  old  scoundrel  for  a  wolf  said,  that  grey  hairs 
and  great  experience  had  made  him  a  seer  among  his  tribe  ;  and 
he  foresaw  the  coming  shortly  of  a  seer  among  sheep,  who  would 
descend  from  the  farther  Alps,  with  such  an  array  of  rams  mighty 
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in  war,  the  gathering  of  alpine  clans  they  had  never  heard  of,  as 
should  sweep  these  Lowlanders  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
give  them  their  lands  for  an  inheritance.  Wait,  he  entreated  them, 
wait  till  the  hoary  winter  and  the  grey  seer  descend  together  from 
their  snow-crowned  heights,  and  then  fall  upon  the  foe  as  suddenly 
as  you  please.  By  that  time  the  lichen  on  which  his  people  lived 
would  be  scanty  in  the  mountains,  and  they  would  have  migrated 
and  moved  down  to  the  woods  in  the  low  country,  to  feed  on  the 
acorns,  chestnuts,  and  beech-nuts  which  every  blast  that  blows 
showers  upon  the  ground,  till  spring  calls  them  up  to  their  old 
haunts  again :  so  that  his  people  would  be  at  hand  to  advise  and 
succour  them,  and  be  a  friendly  power,  on  whom  they  might  fall 
back,  if  they  failed  in  their  enterprise,  if  that  were  possible. 

Would  the  Wolves  make  common  cause  with  them  as  allies, 
inquired  a  young  ram,  with  a  diplomatic  turn  of  mind  ;  but  he  was 
clamoured  down  directly.  No,  however  much  they  must  sympa- 
thize with  the  Highland  race,  as  Highlanders  themselves,  the 
quaiTel  was  no  quarrel  of  theirs  ;  they  had  suffered  no  insults  and 
endured  no  injuries  from  these  Lowlanders.  He  consulted  a 
moment  with  his  companions,  and  then  said  that  he  could  promise 
them  so  much  aid  as  this,  if  they  would  accept  it :  that,  as  wolves 
were  notoriously  skilled  in  the  healing  art,  and  had  performed 
wonders  in  the  cure  of  wounds — indeed,  one  lick  of  a  wolf's  tongue 
was  a  cure  of  all  complaints  of  that  kind  in  oxen  and  horses  and 
asses — some  of  the  most  skilful  of  these  Hunters  should  follow  both 
armies  indifferently,  and  attend  on  the  maimed  on  either  side,  as  a 
work  of  mercy  and  good  hospital  practice.  He  could  promise  no 
more  than  this  assistance,  at  this  present  writing.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  settle  now  what  should  be  the  password  on  the 
Highland  side  when  the  time  came  for  their  assistance ;  for  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  wounded,  and  unhandsome  treatment  of 
their  medical  attendants,  when  two  or  more  were  met  bearing 
some  bleeding  hero  from  the  field  to  the  rear,  if  they  wei%  chal- 
lenged and  arrested  in  their  benevolent  work.  It  was  soon 
arranged  that  **  Bad,**  short,  should  b^  the  password  on  the  one 
side  ;  of  course,  **  Bad,''  long,  would  be  that  of  the  other. 

So  far,  so  good,  said  the  grey  Wolf  to  his  coadjutors,  giving  the 
slightest  perceptible  turn  of  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  When  lichen 
failed,  there  was  every  likelihood  of  a  glut  of  fools  ;  and,  by  a 
beautiful  provision  of  Nature,  the  more  foolish  the  bird,  the  better 
the  fowl  for  gustation.     Thus,  while  the  craftier  kind  of  creatures 
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fu*e  not  easily  taken,  such  as  irolyes,  foxes,  and  the  like,  and  are 
not  worth  taking,  because  they  are  bad  eatang,  geese^  and  sheep, 
and  such  small  deer,  simple  souls!  are  as  gullible  as  tiray  are 
good  eating. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  gaunt  Wolf,  with  a  smile — such  a  sneiOe  !— 
at  the  success  of  his  embassy.  ^  Be  wise,  be  secret,  letting  mjt 
your  shepherds  know  a  tittle  of  your  deigns,  and  possess  yout^ 
selves  with  patience  till  the  hour  and  the  l^Mler  come.  The  grej 
mist  of  the  morning  melts  away,  and  shows  these  aged  eyes,  xtot 
so  good  as  they  were,  but  still  far-seeing,  the  long  shadows  of  two 
stalwart  shepherds,  and  about  the  same  number  of  dogs,  faithfol 
followers !  stalking  this  way  from  the  Eastern  hills.  We  mizst 
not  be  seen,  though  messengers  of  mercy,  or  something  injunofu 
to  us  and  you  will  be  suspected.  It  is  a  scandalous  woiid !  Give 
a  wolf  im  ill  name,  and  you  may  spare  youreelf  the  trouble  for  life 
of  thinking  well  of  him.  Farewell,  good  fiiends,  farewell ;  tiH  we 
meet  again  in  the  Lowlands,  farewell !  "  And  after  a  few  hurried 
civilities  on  both  sides,  these  reverend  Rambassadors  went  off  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  shepherds :  at  first,  slowly,  gravely,  and 
dignifiedly  as  aldermen  enter  our  Guildhall  when  dinner  is  sat- 
nounced  to  be  on  the  table  ;  increasing  their  pace  as  they  proceed 
from  a  slow  movement  to  a  quick  step,  and  then  a  rush  in, 

"  As  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
For,  whether  the  early  morning  mountain  air  was  coid,  and  it  was 

"  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air  ;  ** 

or  whether  it  was  past  their  time  for  breakfast,  from  a  good  walk- 
ing pace  they  got  into  a  trot ;  and,  as  they  shook  off  the  stiffness 
of  age,  into  a  headlong  gallop  down  hill — ^the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most ;  and  this  they  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  good  speed,  and 
good  wind  for  old  wolves,  till  they  disappeared  in  the  dense  forest 
on  the  fieutral  ground. 

Early  in  the  winter,  when  the  snow  lay  unusually  deep  in  tibe 
windy  Highlands,  and  in  the  sheltered  Lowlands  deeper  and  deeper 
still,  the  promised  seer  came  down  from  the  Alps  in  the  grey  of  ^ 
evening — a  long,  lank,  flat-sided,  ungainly,  unmuttonly  ram  to 
look  at — a  sheep  who  could  not  look  sheep  in  the  face.  And  he 
came  not  alone :  for  he  was  accompanied  by  from  five  to  six  han- 
dred  followers ;  some  as  shy,  sly,  and  unhandsome  as  himself 
these  were,  doubtless,  specimens  of  the  Alpine  sheep  they  Kad 
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never  heard  of,  and  they  did  not  admire  the  hreed) ;  hnt  the 
greater  numher  of  this  gathering  of  many  clans  were  fine  strap* 
ping  fellows,  fit  for  anything — 

*  The  fineafc  rams,  sir,  that  ever  were  fed  upon  hay," 

or  grass,  gorse,  and  green  things  !  The  ewes  admired  them 
vastly  ;  and  there  was  not  a  little  coquetting  among  some  of  the 
pretty  spinsters  of  the  flock  as  they  looked  upon  these  gallants. 
But  they  came  to  hate,  and  not  to  love,  and  paid  little  attention  to 
the  fair.  After  a  short  parley  with  our  simple  Mends,  they  took 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  their  families,  and  fell  in,  and  the  seer 
led  them  that  night  upon  the  enemy. 

Not  to  he  tedious,  an  hour  hefore  day,  to  the  inspiring  cry  of 
'*  Death  to  the  Lowlanders !  "  the  on^nght  was  made,  while 
the  foe  were  in  their  heds,  if  not  their  bedgowns,  they  were  so 
taken  by  surprise.  The  battle  was  hot  and  bloody,  and  many 
brave  fellows  fell  on  both  sides,  but  most  on  the  Lowland  side,  they 
were  so  unprepared ;  but  they  fought  gallantly,  and  gave  no 
quarter,  and  asked  for  none.  Victory,  in  no  long  time,  proclaimed 
that  the  hardiest,  not  the  most  numerous,  host  had  won  the  night, 
£&r  it  was  not  day  ;  and  such  of  the  Lowlandors  as  had  not  falleii 
fled.  The  Wdves  looked  well  after  the  wounded,  as  they  said  they 
would.  No  sooner  was  a  ram  down,  toes  upward,  than  two  of 
them  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  drew  him  off  the  ground  at 
a  gallop,  like  a  field-howitzer,  to  the  rear,  that  his  fall  might  not 
dispirit  his  brothers  in  arms.  If  he  was  only  wounded,  away  with 
him  to  the  hospital  in  the  woods  at  once,  where  the  skilled  in  heal- 
ing would  wait  on  him,  and  bind  up  his  wounds,  and,  if  they  could 
not  give  him  anoUier  horn,  amputate  the  stump.  They  looked 
not  after  ^ke  enemy  only,  they  were  as  attentive  to  their  friends, 
bearing  them,  nay,  tearing  them  off  the  field  as  wdl,  before  the 
fight  and  the  life  was  half  out  of  them.  The  last  who  fell  was  die 
leader  of  the  Highlanders,  woimded  in  frcmt,  honourably,  by  a 
stout  Lowland  horn.  The  skilled  in  the  healing  art — as  scamping, 
ramping,  raffish  a  set  as  ever  danced  a  polka  or  chanted  in  choma 
a  Nigger  melody  in  the  dissecting-room  at  Guy's — ^ran  up  to  has 
assistance  ;  but,  unfortunately,  not  fast  enough  to  hide  him  from 
the  garish  eye  of  his  gallant  friends,  who,  running  up  first,  found 
the  grey  seer  woimded  to  the  death,  with  his  wooffen  waistcoat,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  n^^fed  open  from  top  to  bottomr  They  could 
not  beKere  their  ^es  when  they  saw  what  they  saw — the  surgecms 
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could;  and  wished  they  had  not  heen  called  in  at  the  autopsy.  It 
was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — the  Bambassador !  The  High- 
landers blated  out  **  We  are  betrayed !  Wolves  are  among  us  in 
disguise  !  Save  yourselves  !  "  A  panic  seized  the  conquerors, 
and  they  fled,  leaving  the  field  in  possession  of  the  Wolves — just 
what  they  wanted.  The  day  was  dawning,  but  they  need  not 
hiurry  themselves  ;  so,  calling  a  camp-council,  they  soon  settled 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  killed  and  wounded  :  they  ate  the 
killed  at  once,  and  carried  off  the  wounded  to  their  dens  in  the 
forest,  to  be  killed  as  they  were  wanted  during  the  winter  ;  and 
there  was  no  more  scratching  up  the  snow  for  lichens  and  frost- 
bitten acorns  while  there  was  any  mutton  in  the  larder. 

And  thus  ended  the  irreconcilable  antipathy  of  the  Highland 
and  the  Lowland  Sheep,  who  went  to  war  at  the  instigation  of 
Wolves.  Having  found,  a  day  too  late,  that  both  had  been  made 
dupes  by  the  designing,  to  serve  their  own  turns,  they  soon  agreed 
to  live  in  amity  with  each  other — make  a  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant against  the  Wolves  only,  as  Ihe  only  infidels — and  sink  their 
own  small  religious  differences,  as  non-essential :  for,  after  all,  the; 
learned  doctors  among  them  discovered  that  their  tenets  were  the 
same  ;  and  whether  they  pronounced  Bad  short  or  Bad  long  was 
a  matter  of  indifference,  even  their  shepherds  said,  if  they  meant  it 
not  irreverently. 
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Heraldry,  I  take  to  be  the  art  of  chivalric  sign-painting.  The 
Griffins,  the  Unicorns,  the  Dragons,  the  Hands  and  Daggers,  the 
Bleeding  Hearts,  and  so  forth,  which  the  forefathers  of  our 
infallible  hereditary  legislators  were  in  the  practice  of  adopting 
as  signs  and  symbols  of  their  families  ;  were,  I  presume,  in  their 
day,  very  much  analogous  to  the  Magpies  and  Stumps,  the  Pigs 
and  Whistles,  the  Swans  with  two  Necks,  and  the  Green  Men 
and  Stills,  with  which  that  respectable  body,  the  licensed 
victuallers  of  this  empire,  are  still  in  the  habit  of  adorning  their 
establishments.  The  **  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff"  may  be  kept 
in  countenance  by  the  modern  **  Marquis  of  Granby's  Head," 
and  the  ancient  Black  Boars  and  White  Harts,  which  flourished  on 
the  baron's  scutcheon,  or  waved  in  silken  folds  to  the  breeze  over 
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the  square  donjon  of  the  baron's  keep,  still  swing  gratingly 
above  the  tavern  door,  the  harbingers  and  heralds  of  **  Good 
Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse." 

-  Now  I  confess  having  a  very  much  greater  respect  for  signs 
than  for  coats  of  arms.  The  one  class  of  symbols,  at  all  events,, 
indicate  the  whereabouts  of  honest  traffic,  while  the  others,  when 
they  were  iii  full  force  and  glory,  frequently  flourished  in  places 
where  lodgings  for  a  year  or  so  might  be  obtained  in  a  cool, 
sequestered  dungeon,  at  no  higher  rate  than  the  whole  of  the 
worldly  goods  and  chattels  of  the  entertained.  No  doubt  it  was 
very  pretty  and  romantic  to  blow  your  bugle  at  eventide  before 
some  Front-de-Boeuf  s  castle,  and  see  the  drawbridge  falling,  and 
the  seneschals  hurrying  forth  to  receive  the  wildered  guest.  But 
thfen,  when  one  comes  to  reflect  that  the  worthy  baron  might 
take  it  into  his  head  to  get  up  a  pleasant  and  inexpensive  evening's 
amusement  for  his  retainers,  by  rifling  his  guest's  saddle-bags,  and 
thereafter  chopping  off  his  head  in  the  castle  court,  by  way  of  a 
graceful  finish  to  the  festivities,  i  must  say  for  my  own  part — the 
taste  is  horribly  vulgar,  no  doubt — ^that  I  would  prefer,  on  the 
whole,  stopping,  now-a-days,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  to  putting  up,  a 
few  odd  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  Castle :  that  I  would  gladly 
exchange  a  flourish  of  the  bugle  horn  for  a  peal  of  the  chamber- 
maid's bell — nay,  that  I  would  even  give  up  the  Seneschal,  in 
favour  of  "Boots." 

The  feudal  times  were  no  doubt  very  nice  times  indeed  to  write 
novels  about,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  they  are  best  admired  at  a 
distance.  Ruined  castles  are  very  beautiful  things — in  ruins,  I 
doubt  much,  however,  whether  their  ten-feet-thick  walls,  garnished 

with 

<*  Loop-hole  grates  where  captives  wept," 

were  such  agreeable  objects  of  contemplation  to  the  unprotected 
foot  traveller,  as  now-a-days  when  we  catch  sight  of  their  crum- 
bling remnants  from  a  speeding  railway  train.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  baronial  keeps  of  old  were  very  much  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  establishments,  which,  in  modem  thieves'  dialect,  are  denomi- 
nated **kens,"  and  "fences," — in  other  words — ^refuges  for  rob- 
bers, and  receptacles  for  stolen  goods.  "  The  man,"  said  King 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  pointing  to  a  Border  Castle,  "  the  man  who 
built  that  tower,  was  a  thief  in  his  heart."  Indeed  it  is  a  pretty 
patent  fact,  that  not  a  few  of  the  "  great  old  families  "  of 
England  would.be,  at  this  present  moment,  "  great  old  families  " 
in  Norfolk  Island,  had  an  effective  system  of  metropolitan  and 
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deteetiYe  police  exifited  in  the  times  of  tbeir  founders— 4ke  Burke- 
lamented^ j8  of  chivalry. 

I  hare  spoken  of  heraldry — of  coats  of  arms — iSxQ  Sigra  <rf  l3ie 
bold  barons  of  yore.  The  actual  device  was  frequently  not 
remarkable  for  aught  but  mere  senseless  invention  of  impossible 
monsters — distorted  into  impossible  attitudes.  Sometimes^  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  composition  gave  a  shrewd  hint  of  the  pro- 
fession, tastes,  and  predilection  of  the  exhibitor.  Now  we  have  a 
hand  and  dagger,  indicating  that  the  owner  of  the  device  waa 
given  to  those  practices,  which,  when  they  are  now-a-days  made 
the  subject  of  a  newspaper  paragraph  are  generally  headed  ^'  The 
knife  again  ;" — occasionally  the  peculiarity  in  question  was  merely 
pictorially  hinted  at,  by  a  bloody  hand.  Implements  of  war  and 
dungeon  furniture  generally  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  deviees 
of  our  respectable  ancestors,  but  you  may  wade  through  many  a 
book  of  heraldry  without  finding  a  trace  of  the  slightest  penchant 
for  enlightened  generosity  or  honest  industry. 

The  mottoes  however  were  peculiarly  significant.  If  the  device 
did  not  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — the  legend  did.  The  coolness 
indeed  with  which  thievish  mottoes  were  assumed,  is  quite  delicious; 
We  may  be  a  nation  of  merchants — but  so,  in  one  respect,  w© 
always  were.  The  feudal  baron  of  old  in  his  impregnable  tower 
was  a  merchant,  although  not  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as 
understood  now-a-days.  No  doubt  both  the  **  House  "  and  the 
Castle  dealt,  and  still  deal  in  monies  and  merchandise ;  the  differ- 
ence simply  is,  that  the  former  makes  ventures  with  its  own  pro* 
perty — ^the  latter,  whenever  it  could,  operated  upon  other  people's. 
Thus  the  merchant,  now-a-days,  enters  upon  a  speculation — the 
feudal  gentleman  rode  a  foray :  He  of  the  counting-house  haa 
dealings  with  other  counting  houses — He  of  the  castle  had  dealings 
with  other  castles  ;  but  they  were  confined  in  most  cases  to  the 
pillaging  line  of  business.  The  man  of  the  ledger  collects  his  debts 
— ^the  man  of  the  lance  gathered  in  his.  black  mail.  The  one  haa 
his  clerks,  the  other  had  his  moss-troopers.  The  first  has  his  cor- 
respondents, the  other  had  his  spies.  The  former  rears  cities 
-— flie  latter  burned  villages. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  and  looking  at  a  good  many  of 
the  founders  of  our  ancient  families  as  gentlemen  well  to  do  in  the 
burglary  and  sheep-stealing  lines  of  business,  nothing  can  be  more 
appropriate  than  the  mottoes  which  they  chose,  to  hint  the  nature 
of  their  callings.  The  old  legend  of  the  Scotts<  of  Harden  was 
*'Meparahit  coimua  Phoebe,''  in  plain  English,  "  There  will  %om 
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be  moonlight."  The  hint  is  most  suggestive.  You  could  no  more 
misunderstand  it  than  you  can  the  "  Country  orders  carefully 
attended  to  '*  of  the  tradesman  in  the  next  street.  Moonlight ! — 
Can  we  mistake  the  delicate  insinuation.  **  Diana's  foresters  I — 
Gentlemen  of  the  shade ! — Minions  of  the  moon ! "  The  ancient 
motto  of  the  Buccleugh  family  was  similar — "  Best  riding  by 
moonlight.'*  Yes— especially  when  one  is  burdened  with  his 
neighbours'  goods,  or  is  making  off  surreptitiously  with  his  own. 

The  Cranstoun  family  boasts  a  pecuHarly  self-denying  and  Chris- 
tian legend.  It  is  **  Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  want."  But,  as  Lord 
John  Manners  will  tell  us — there  was  such  high-minded  generosity 
in  the  soaring  chivalry  of  yore  !  ^^Per  ignem  et  gladivm,'^'  the 
motto  of  another  noble  faunily,  breathes  a  fine  spirit  ci  peace  anS 
good-will  towards  men — strikingly  contrasted  with  the  sordid  and 
selfish  dictum,  '*  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  sell  in  the  dearest," 
of  modem  shopkeeping  days.  "Forth  Fortune,  and  fill  the 
fetters,"  would  be  a  very  good  legend  for  a  turnkey  or  a  bailiff. 
It  happens,  however,  to  be  that  of  the  Athol  family,  who  probably 
distinguished  their  pursuits  from  those  of  more  ignoble  cagers  of 
criminals,  by  carefully  abstaining  from  making  legal  captures,  and 
only  **  filling  their  fetters  "  with  those  who  might  be  instrumental 
in  filling  the  pockets  of  their  captors.  "  Grip  Fast  "  is  a  piece  of 
advice  we  have  seen  on  an  ancient  scutcheon.  It  was  probably 
quite  supererogatory.  **  Ride  Through  "  is  another  legend,  which 
may,  I  presume,  be  rendered  **  Don't  stand  on  bones — Go  the 
whole  hog — Make  a  clean  sweep."  While  such  maxims  as 
"  Spare  Nought,"  (Tweedale) — '*A  ma  puissance y'  (Stamford  and 
Warrington)  give  a  fine  notion  of  the  power  and  the  disposition  of 
the  magnates  of  those  good  old  times  which  Young  England  would 
fain  dig  up  in  all  their  festering  rottenness  from  the  grave. 

But  no, — they  are  gone — ^past  recall.  The  workshop  and  the 
coimting-house  have  put  down  the  castle  and  the  keep.  The 
spirit  and  the  symbols  of  the  ancient  age  are  outworn  together. 
Burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  arson,  would  not,  now-a-days,  be 
accounted  a  brilliant  foray,' or  killing,  no  murder ;  while  the  peace- 
ful merchants  who  now  hold  the  sway,  once  exercised  but  by  titled 
robbers  and  gold-spurred  burglars,  would  hardly  think  of  conform- 
ing so  far  to  the  spirit  of  times  gone  by,  as — ^in  forming  a  company, 
or  entering  upon  a  commercial  specuUktion^-boldly  to  blazon  such 
a  device  as  a  pair  of  loaded  scales,  graced  with  such  a  motto  as 
<*  Success  to  Swindling."  Angus  B.  Reach. 
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BY   A   SERIOUS   PARTY, 


Letter  IV. — To  Mbs.  Rustler. 

Aix, ike  30/^,  1846. 

Wb  hope,  my  dear  and  ever  valued  Mrs.  Rustler,  that  Mr. 
Pecker's  project  to  entertain  his  far-away  friends  with  conjectures 
(H  which  I  am  the  heroine,  has  produced  its  anticipated  startling- 
ness  among  the  Tingleburian  circles,  and  the  kindred  minds  at 
Wailford.  Played  I  not  right  well  in  simulating  matrimonial 
probabilities  :  a  foreigner  the  male  party  ?  Confess  you  not,  that 
extraneous  travel  has  whetted  your  Diana's  invention  to  an  airier 
keenness  than  was  somewhile  boasted  thereby  ?  No :  beloved 
friends  !  bridle  surprise,  and  restrict  comment :  descend  from  the 
altitudes  of  imagination,  and  lay  hold  on  the  fair  fields  of  fact. 
When  your  friend  weds,  it  will  be  with  no  such  deceptive  ignis 
fortis  as  the  party  with  whom  in  my  last,  I  so  skilfully  struck  the 
credulous  chords  of  old  friends  at  home :  and  who,  we  have 
reason  to  ascertain,  has  no  more  right  to  claim  episcopal  con- 
nexion at  Liege,  than  had  {souvenir  vous  ?)  that  Mrs.  Rosamond 
Phillpotts  to  announce  herself  a  scion  of  the  admirable  Exeterian 
prelate.  Van  Bommel  proves  to  be  a  name  as  fictile  as  the  rest 
of  that  person's  base  advances  ;  or  as  the  pleasing  account  to 
which,  as  we  are  enjoined  in  *  *  *  *.  I  turned  that  root  of 
evil,  by  titillating  your  scrupulous  curiosity. 

You  are  aware,  my  dear,  that  Aix-la-Chapelle  has  always  been 
the  head-quarters  of  those  **  who  tempt  the  Iris  Fortime's  echoing 
maze  " — (see  Mr.  Turner's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  annually  illus- 
trated by  his  life-giving  palate) — and  who,  without  stable  resources, 
live  upon  the  die.  For  here  it  was  that  Clovis  King  of  the  Goths, 
who  invented  cards,  staked  the  fortunes  of  the  Lower  empire 
against  the  impetuous  Barbarossa.  While  the  latter,  by  throwing 
his  ring  into  the  lake  (now,  alas !  occupied  by  the  Railway 
Station),  gave  the  signal  for  that  hatred  betwixt  the  two  races, 
the  fire  of  which  will  not  rapidly  wither.  From  the  moment 
when  the  supposititious  Captain  Van  Bonmiel,  after  succeeding  in 
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the  attachment  of  himself  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pecker,  succeeded  in 
inducing  them  to  halt  there  for  a  few  weeks — my  suspiciousness 
hegan  to  enlighten  itself.  Mysteries,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  will 
not  long  baffle  the  aquiline  instincts  of  *  *  *  *.  WE  are  not 
to  be  deceived,  blessed  privilege  I  Sweet  Mrs.  Pecker's  trans- 
parency, it  is  true,  held  out.  Who,  indeed,  would  undeceive  the 
dove-like  soul,  that 

^'  Quiet  in  its  calm,  evades  the  shocks 
Which  baffle  sodden  churls"? — 

Nor  her  partner:  nor  I.  The  impostor's  assiduities  smoothed 
sunken  rocks  in  her  path.  Familiarised  with  the  names  of  the 
foreign  nobility,  he  diverted  home-sick  thoughts  at  the  public 
table,  gallantly  grappled  with  little  difficulties,  and  "  catered 
choicest  morsels  for  her  share."  Nay,  even  procured  her  some 
culinary  receipts,  which,  when  produced  on  the  Tinglebury  board, 
will,  we  flatter  ourselves,  elicit  more  legitimate  sensations  than 
those  attendant  on  Miss  Podd's  unwholesome  importations — said- 
to  be  from  Paris.  *  *'  She  sa,w  nothing  in  him" — dear  charitable 
soul,  but  what  Propriety's  licence  might  approve  ;  and  while  we 
were  abroad  (you  know  she  sets  her  face  against  all  sight-seeing) 
knitted  him  a  comforter.  Meanwhile  I  was  exploring  the  town 
beneath  his  guidance,  only  waiting  for  the  moment  when  Indigna- 
tion's lightnings  might  unmask  with  due  completeness.  For  the 
importance  of  no  ordinary  meed  of  serpentine  wisdom  in  a  matter 
so  delicate,  will  be  confessed,  when  I  imfold,  that  reasons  ap- 
peared to  arraign  our  travelling  attendant  with  complicity  in  his 
intent,  whatsoever  that  might  prove.  We  had  warmed  the  Italian 
aspic  in  our  philanthropic  bosoms ;  nor  was  its  rattle  dumb ! 
Once  having  detected  lum  in  earnest  parlance  with  Sophie,  his 
motives,  unquestionably,  evinced  themselves  as  double.  For  to 
suppose — ^no,  dearest,  your  fond  girlhood's  playmate,  though  hum- 
ble as  regards  her  exterior  attractiveness,  has  not  sunk  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  neglect,  on  personal  motives,  for  one  so  pale  in 
toumure,  so  mediocre  in  aspect,  so  devoid  of  elegant  significance 
of  demeanour,  as  our  maid.  Intrigue,  then,  was  on  its  feet :  it 
remained  but  for  its  poison  to  uncoU  clearly. 

Nor  remained  it  long.  One  day,  with  all  the  tremor  of  uneasy 
duplicity,  our  myrmidon — the  Peckers  abroad — ^bespoke  an  au- 
dience. I  seated  myself,  and  fixed  her :  for  at  similar  junctures, 
Tenderness  should  cast  itself  to  the  winds,  while  Justice  vaults 
into  the  throne.     I  forbore  ;  waited  ;  until  she  spoke  ;  falteringly, 
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and  with  all  tbe  tortuous  diyersifications  for  which  mj  deaf  ear 
stood  open,  commenced  by  an  appeal  to  Daty*s  threadbare  plea, 
and  the  deske  not  to  meddle — absolutely,  audaciously  declaring 
that  intrude  she  would  not,  save  under  an  awareness  of  my  sim- 
plicity. **  So !  "  was  my  ironic  response.  On  saying  no  more, 
she  proceeded,  that  the  person  known  by  the  appellatioQ  of  Van 
Bommel  had  besieged  her  with  overtures.  A  pause :  your  friend 
remaining  still  Monosyllabical :  for  Justice,  my  dear,  should  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  want  of  lenity.  It  was 
not  mine  to  make  Uie  crooked  path  of  so  deceptive  a  confidence 
facile.  **  The  person,''  she  blushingly  renewed,  **  had  made  her 
liberal  oflfers."  (**  So" — ^was  all  that  bridled  wrath  permitted 
itself — and  here  her  tones  became  almost  imperceptible),  '*for 
her  interest  with  the  Heiress  under  Mr.  Pecker's  care." — Then, 
produced  a  note  said  to  be  written  by  the  deceiver,  to  substantify, 
she  said,  **  a  caution  only  offered  with  bitter  reluctance."  Mute 
as  marble  I  sate :  while  Sophie  added,  that  '*  she  had  reason  to 
believe  the  person  had  no  occupation  mof  e  authentic  than  partici- 
pancy  in  gaming ;  .and  had,  alone,  been  attracted  to  attentive- 
ness— -(here,  again,  confusion  resumed  its  sway)  by  reports  of  opu- 
lence."— Then  ceased :  reluctant  to  meet  scrutiny.  I  rejdied  not : 
but  waved  her  departure  :  and  remained  stiffened.  Though  forese^i 
the  shook  afforded  materials  for  crowding  contemplation.  Thought 
precipitated  itself  on  thought  —  absorption  on  absorption.  I 
whirled:  and  when  the  Peckers  entered,  I  was  found  in  a 
state  of  lethargic  concentration,  which  originated  the  truest  terron 
Pressed  to  explain,  I  eluded ;  wept,  I  apprehend ;  and  then  the 
over-wrought  nerves  of  Nature  claiming  part — feeling  gushed  free, 
and  I  fell  prostrate  into  the  arms  of  that  Heart  of  Oak,  my  bro- 
ther-in-law ! 

*  *  *  *  And  so  they  credited  at  Wailford  that  I  had  par- 
taken of  the  Theatre  on  Sunday,  and  Miss  Podd,  true  to  her  gall, 
triumphed  over  your  Diana  as  a  fallen  star  ! — Reciprocate  on  the 
credulity  of  those  whose  malignancy  waited  but  till  we  should  trip 
on  the  Continent.  To  the  Pky  I  did  not  go  on  that  Sunday. 
The  relaches  of  the  Journals  (**  our  Advertisements,"  my  dear !) 
will  assure  you  that  the  Theatre  was  put  off,  consequently  to 
Mademoiselle  RachaeFs  illness,  owing  to  too  serious  an  indulgence 
in  comeilleSf  whidi  are  here  dressed  very  rich  with  oil ;  and,  they 
say,  she  eats  to  an  excess.  Women  of  her  class,  my  dear,  are 
generically  alike :  Rapacious,  vulgar,  and  abandoned  to  the  die- 
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tates  of  Impropriety !— The  Males  the  same.  The  familiar  of 
Lady  Tallboys  and  herself  have  arrived  at  Aix  :  but  whatever  be 
their  eagerness  to  associate,  it  shall  be  discrowned  with  success. 
Fond  and  foolish  may  your  Diana  be :  a  Woman,  dear ! — as  she 
was,  ere  Publicity  had  set  its  seal  on  her  faltering  eflPorts  to 
ameliorate  Tinglebury — ^but  weakly  compliant ;  never.  Wh'bn  to 
lead,  she  knows  and  will.  Amcmg  other  miscreants  of  the  place, 
Mrs.  Pecker  certifies  to  having  detected  the  voice  of  her  Bridget 
loud  in  mirth,  with  a  partner  **  moustache'd  like  a  Pard" — ^to  her 
not  cognizant — Lady  Highborough's  butler  having  never  crossed 
her  path.  It  is  by  them  that  the  vulgar  assault  of  the  person 
called  Van  Bommel  has  been  invented :  if  the  Niblets  are  white 
of  all  participation  in  the  affair.  They  were  at  Liege,  we  happen 
to  know,  at  the  Jubilee  there :  ready,  doubtless,  to  do  Babylon's 
bidding,  and  to  dance  before  her  Ark  *  *  *  *  were  the  mum- 
mery ever  so  stupendous !  Mrs.  N. — •,  as  I  have  opened  to  you, 
was  ever  the  more  frolicsome,  the  more  corrupt  the  cause.  What 
so  natural,  then,  as  their  participatory  sympathy?  With  their 
notorious  rancour  against  every  one  whose  purity  has  not  bowed 
the  knee.  Methinks  I  hear  you  ask,  what  explanation  gave  The 
Serpent — whether  any— ^when  thus  immasked  !  None,  dearest. 
My  care  it  has  ever  be^i  to  evade  discussions  of  which  my 
unworthy  self  has  ever  been  the  object :  and  every  woman,  it  is 
observed  in  Hannah  More*s  "  Anastasius "  can,  whenever  she 
pleases,  by  assuming  a  monumental  frigidity,  alienate  the  most 
vivid  audacity.  The  iceberg  was  not  more  imyielding  than  I, 
Courtesy,  the  while,  prevailing  in  tact.  For  had  Mr.  Pecker's 
valuable  life  been  even  suspended  in  peril,  for  my  poor  self !  *  *  * 
0  no ! — I  am  no  Boadicea— 

**  To  lip  my  lovers  to  defii^ice  fierce  I" — 

(as  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  Gresham  Professor^  and  brother  of  the 
admirable  Jane,  says,  in  **  Edward  the  Fair.")  The  individual 
was  gracious  enough  to  accept  an  enigmatical  demeanour,  and 
vanished.  Our  attendant's  part  in  the  baleful  transaction,  and 
the  hopes  she  may  herself  have  reposed  on  the  Impostor,  were  in 
some  points  expliclted  by  the  remark  she  dropped  to  Mr.  Pecker, 
"  That  if  he  discovered  Miss  Kill  was  no  heiress.  Molestation 
would  fall  to  the  ground." — Sophie  was  already  to  have  been 
dismissed :  this  iaevitably  accelerates*  We  have  been  deceived 
as  to  her  Fxeneh,  which  Mr.  Pecker's  theory  authenticates  him 
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in  assuring  us  is  impure.  Her  uselessness  to  our  Sister's  simple 
desires,  constitutes  a  further  cogency,  and  the  difficulties  she  has 
cast  in  the  way  of  our  Brother's  disposition  of  his  Bells,  which 
having  answered  their  purpose,  and  proving  expensive,  he  was 
desirous  of  disposing  of,  to  any  travelling  party,  are  the  crowning 
cottjp'y<»Mt?r«.  We  shall  part  with  her  too,  however,  with  osten- 
sible tranquillity.  True  Christians,  my  dearest  friend  *  *  ♦  * 
Whatever  befall  us,  let  us  be  faithful  to  our  sweetness  ! 

Enough,  however,  of  these  egotismal  trifles  !  Pass  they  like 
bubbles ;  only  confided  to  you  for  your  elucidation,  should  the 
Nibletts*  venom  penetrate  ears  at  home  (the  Podds  and  others  how 
willing  ! )  Released  from  myself,  my  pen  shall  prattle  of  foreign 
parts.  I  was  enthusiastic  to  see  the  relics  at  Aix.  For  you  know, 
dearest,  my  weakness ;  have  smiled  at  my  appropriation  of  the 
'kerchief  with  which  the  dying  Napoleon  wiped  his  Hps,  the  faith- 
ful Madame  Campan  weeping  near — ^when  he  cried  "Accursed 
England!" — a  malediction  how  agreeably  nugatory,  we  know. 
You  have  sympathised  in  the  pocket  of  Mrs.  Fry,  which,  confided 
to  the  turncocks  of  Newgate,  on  her  initiatory  visit,  has  found  its 
way  to  my  little  horde.  And  is  it  not  to  you  I  owe  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert's  pen,  when  answering  our  Sovereign's  proposals, 
he  announced  his  desires  as  modest,  and  pleaded  for  his  father's 
ancient  hound  accompanying  him,  to  share  his  ^tate  ?  So  the 
relics  were  to  be  seen,  coute  qm  hien.  Not,  however,  without 
difficulties.  Mr.  Pecker's  connection  with  the  "fiery  furnace" 
prohibited  his  allowing  one  iota  of  his  money  or  mine  finding  such 
an  outlet.  We  know,  unhappily,  how  the .  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  (I  mean,  you  know,  England)  lost  estimation  with  all  true 
Christians,  by  her  outrageous  Benefaction  to  the  Scarlet  Lady  of 
Cologne.  Unfinished  may  it  ever  remain!  I  am,  dear  Mrs. 
Pecker,  the  same  simple  Creature  everywhere — and  *'  seeing 
little,"  she  says,  "in  sight-seeing"  could  not  be  animated  into  a 
participation  of  my  curiosity.  "Nobody  but  Diana,"  she  says, 
(don't  you  hear  her  ?)  "  would  leave  a  comfortable  room  to  go  and 
stand  in  a  cold  church,  after  rags  and  bones,  and  jewellery  there's 
no  buying."  Thus  discoiuraged,  it  seemed  probable  that  I  might 
leave  Aix  without  eventual  enjoyment  of  its  main  feature.  But 
a  woman's  desires,  dear  Mrs.  Rustler,  have  been  past  control; 
ever  since  "Juno  drank  the  Indian  Pearl" — we,  as  you  know, 
rarely  give  up.  A  letter  to  the  clerical  authorities,  mentioning 
my  scruples,  was  in  progress :  and  distinguishing  antiquitarian 
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desire  from  Papistical  acquiescence.  But  ere  Mr.  Pecker  could 
satisfy  himself  in  translating  my  poor  plea  (Sophie's  assistance  in 
this  case  being  precluded  by  delicate  secrecy),  another  vista  present- 
ed itself :  and  even  as  a  last  resource  in  slaking  her  appetite  for 
knowledge,  your  Diana,  dear,  is  not  one,  who  would  in  semblance 
stoop  to  sue  the  Tiara  !  Inquiry  developed  a  private  exhibition 
of  the  Relics,  awarded  to  Lady  Tallboys.  Eager,  no  doubt,  to 
compound  for  her  ♦♦*****♦♦  by  Jesuitical 
submission.  As  an  adjunct  to  her  party,  was  not  agreeable— 
but  alternative  was  none  :  and  after  a  few  civil  reciprocities,  the 
goal  of  my  wishes  was  reached  :  and  I  accompanied  her  party 
$ans  cognita  :  I  hope  not  uselessly — and  who  it  *  *  *  ♦ 
would  elude  mortification,  and  the*  deposit  of  dignity — that  futile 
thing  ?  To  remember  my  sacrifices  at  Tinglebury  consoled  me, 
Mr.  Pecker  held  aloof — as  in  position  bound — "  relying,"  he  said, 
**  on  my  graphic  tongue,  to  paint  for  him  what  his  principle 
declined  to  witness."*  Discretion  at  Wailford,  too,  will  oblige 
us.  We  have  used  every  effort  to  keep  the  visit  out  of  the  Ger- 
man papers.  The  Develq)ists  would  never  let  Tinglebury  hear 
the  last  of  what  is  strictly  a  romantic,  and  by  no  means  a  reli- 
gious pilgrimage.  Place,  dearest  friend  !  has  little  to  do  with  a 
Christian  temper.  When  Lady  Salisbury  rode  her  white  ass  into 
Jerusalem,  did  that  constitute  piety  ?  No  ;  still  less  Miss  Podd's 
fulminatory  ebullitions  in  her  catechising  class.  Most  guardedly, 
too,  did  I  arm  myself  with  tracts :  those  destructive  of  Roman 
Catholicism  preferred,  which  I  judged  might,  by  alert  ingenious- 
ness,  be  covertly  concealed,  among  the  relics — to  behold  the  light, 
when,  who  can  say  ?  Too  solicitously  watched  was  I,  however, 
to  succeed  in  the  destined  insinuations — so  repeating  to  myself 

♦  The  Editor,  vehemently  accused  by  certain  parties,  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  "  The  Fiery  Furnace  "-M)f  setting  down  in  malice  worse  than 
Miss  Rill  ever  wrote,  must  once  more  defend  himself.  While  he  confesses, 
out  of  respect  for  sacred  things,  to  having  omitted  her  texts — he  has  not 
girbled  her  text.  He  belieyes  that  all  who  nave  had  much  exjperience  of  the 
Englishwoman  abroad,  will  find  Uttle  difficulty  in  believing  in  Miss  BilTs 
reserves,  economies,  and  curious  inconsistencies :  whether  as  acquiescing  in 
Sunday  play-going,  or  availing  herself  of  a  subterfuge  to  deny  the  charge,  or 
thrusting  herself  into  strange  (nay  doubtful)  society,  when  a  sight  is  to  be 
seen,  cheap.  Where  such  riieannesses  are  confined  to  those  who  are  always 
mean,  it  would  be  of  small  consequence — ^but  it  is  vexatious  to  see  how  even 
our  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  are  apt,  virbially,  to  confound  foreign 
travel  with  «*  a  lark." 
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"Dagon  is  no  more,"  which,  fortunately,  I  possess  hy  heart,  and 
assuming  a  determinate  severity  of  aspect,  I  startled  myself,  and 
entered  upon  the  repulsive  examination. 

I  despair  to  convey  what  I  beheld.  The  hunting-horn  of  Char- 
lemagne, I  assured  myself,  was  not  genuine :  and  Mr.  Pecker's 
valuable  counsels  having  prepared  me  thai  the  race  of  guides 
and  cicisheos  make  a  trade  of  purposely  disseminating  erroneous 
information,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  step  forward  and  rectify  Ladj 
Tallboys,  whose  credulity,  I  observed,  abandoned  her  as  a  prey  to 
the  undigested  fabrications  of  our  conductor.  I  assured  her  of  the 
fact,  that  what  we  saw  was  principally  plated  ware,  that  art 
having  been  invented  at  Munich  by  Henry  the  Fowler — a  famous 
minstrel :  on  whose  tomb,  as  we  know,  w^e  spaces  left  that 
Ladies  might  drink  out  of  his  grave !  More  enlightened,  we  : 
dearest  Mrs.  Rustler ! — The  relics  from  Holy  Writ,  I  bade  her 
observe,  were  collaterally  deficient  in  authentication  :  citing  such 
passages  from  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  »  ♦  and  also  from  "  Peeps 
into  Prophecy,"  as  might  satisfy,  that  I  bandied  not  words  with 
levity. — I  trust  my  efforts  were  crowned.  **  Madam,"  said  she, 
with  a  deep  and  gratified  air  of  conviction,  **  you  must  be  very 
learned."  I  disclaimed:  mentioning  merely  what  had  been 
accomplished  at  Tinglebury—  accompanied  by  a  little  appropriate 
selection,  which  I  pressed  on  her  acceptance :  having  returned 
into  my  former  sphere  of  distribution.  The  impression  was 
obvious,  they  ♦  *  ♦  nor  least  emphatic,  as  a  testification, 
was  the  manifest  displeasure  of  the  handsome  Ausonian,  her  cono- 
panion.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  respond  to  his  ill-concealed 
derision  :  by  corresponding  glances.  Not  for  the  world,  my 
dear,  shall  one  of  Edom  fancy,  for  an  instant,  that  your  friend  ia 
susceptible  of  allurement !  I  ached  for  Lady  T.  as  we  parted. 
Perchance  we  may  meet  again  in  this  howling  wilderness. — Mr. 
Pecker,  I  am  allowed  to  subjoin,  has  kindly  approved  my  assi- 
duities.    WE  must  not  be  backward  in  stepping  forward  ! 

A  few  miscellaneous  notices  elucidatory  of  German  life,  shall 
dose  this  long  epistolary  communication :  wrung  from  my  pillow. 
What  say  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  to  the  young  collegians  of 
Qermmaj  wandering  along  the  high-ways,  and  solieking  abns  ? 
Can  we  be  proud  enou^  of  our  Orford  and  Cambridge,  thus  con- 
trasted ?  Mr.  Pecker  says  tliat  never  before  was  he  aware  of  the 
inexpressible  beauty  of  Alma  Matnx*  The  yet  more  vaunted 
beverages  of  the  Rhine,  are  no  less  reprehensible.     He  will  not 
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taste  them.  Christians,  my  dear,  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Mrs. 
Pecker,  however,  who  has  more  than  once  transgressed  in  a  sip,  gives 
it  as  a  verdict  that  the  pre-eminencj  of  her  famous  green  cm-rant 
receipt  remains  still  unshaken.  The  innkeepers,  we  are  aware,  seek 
to  pillage  British  tourists,  by  affixing  the  highest  figm'es  to  the  most 
inferior  qualities.  We  make  a  point,  therefore,  of  always  demand- 
ing the  lowest  description  :  dress  has  some  features  here,  which 
modesty  enjoins  me  to  request  should  not  be  read  aloud  to  a  mis- 
cellaneous circle.  Males  not  present :  you  may  diffuse,  that  h^e 
the  female  garb  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sex,  and  com- 
mitted to  tailors  !  !  This  was  ascertained  by  Mrs.  Pecker,  want- 
ing a  wrap.  Can  you  wonder  that  her  nocturnal  restlessness 
was  exasperated  by  such  discoveries  ?  She  did  not  sleep  a  wink, 
die  assures  me.  As  a  pis  prendre  conge  then,  Sophie  was  set  to 
work :  but  proved,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  inadequate, 
and  sullen  under  correction.  Those,  my  dear,  of  her  imfortunate 
doctrines  *****  Further  collision  in  fraudulency 
has  unhappily  developed  itself  on  her  part.  Perfectly  aware,  that 
the  natives  pmrchase  everything  at  half  the  cost  which  our  coun- 
trymen must  undergo,  we  were  shocked  on  ascertaining  that  a 
purchase  of  flowered  calico  revealed  no  such  established  fact ! 
When  charged, — our  attendant  attempted  evasion — by  indignancy 
and  tears.  How  long?  *****  \xii  till  Cologne, 
when,  we  are  assured,  that  the  steam-boats  will  render  further 
assistance  abortive — we  shall  continue  forbearance. 

Adieu :  what  rich  materials  for  future  mingHngs  are  we  not  now 
reaping  !-^Mr.  Pecker  desires  me  to  confide  to  you  for  Mr. 
Rustler's  sole  use,  that  tlie  Spanish-match  and  the  Corn-bill  go 
hand  in  hand  :  and  that  he  is  not  hoodwinked  by  the  paraded 
vanities  of  the  Pope.  Jesuitism  lurks  behind  all  three.  The 
silence  of  M.  Sue,  we  have  reason  to  know,  will  be  bought  by  the 
proffer  of  the  hand  of  an  Israelitish  banker's  daughter  ;  dowered 
by  Russia  and  Austria  for  this  unworthy  purpose.  He  ia  to  be 
made  a  Baron  of  the  Lower  Empire. — This  for  our  reading 
society. — All,  however,  is  not  lost. 

Your  stedfasty  though  stricken  sister  hi    ♦    *    *    * 

DuNA  Rill. 
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"Johnson,"  said  Herman  Miller,  pausing  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  bis  counting-bouse,  **  let  me  bave  tbe  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany to-day  at  dinner  :  I  bave  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you.*' 

Tbe  quiet  gre^ -beaded  man  tbus  addressed  bowed  in  silent 
acceptance  of  tbe  invitation,  and  bis  employer  passed  on.  He  was 
a  bandsome  man,  about  five-and-tbirty,  witb  an  erect  animated 
carriage,  and  a  bland  open  expression.  More  tban  twenty  years 
before  be  bad  arrived  in  England  a  mere  youtb,  witb  no  posses- 
sions but  tbose  bigb  qualities — talent,  integrity,  and  tbe  most 
persevering  industry.  Great  were  tbe  obstacles  wbicb  bad  beset 
bis  patb,  but,  like  a  moral  Hannibal,  be  bad  cut  bis  way  tbrougb 
tbem,  and  saw  tbe  rocks  yield  to  bis  energies.  Urbanity  and 
good-feeling  marked  bis  rise,  as  economy  and  diUgence  bad  dis- 
tinguisbed  bis  progress  :  tbe  sbrewdest  observers  allowed  tbat  be 
deserved  success,  and  few  witbout  satisfaction  saw  bim  attain  it  ; 
for  bis  conduct  bad  disarmed  compeers  and  competitors  of  tbe  too 
prevalent  disposition  to  grudge  tbe  fortune,  and  misjudge  tbe 
motives,  of  tbose  wbo  outrun  tbem  in  tbe  race  of  Hfe.  To  great 
personal  advantages,  be  added  a  bappy  address,  at  once  unaffected 
and  prepossessing  ;  if  be  met  bis  fellow-men  witb  tbe  free  bearing 
of  an  independent  spirit,  and  tbe  consciousness  of  bis  achieved 
position,  it  was  also  witb  tbe  open-browed  good-humour  and  kind- 
liness wbicb  won  regard,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
wbicb  no  appeal  of  a  bigb  and  generous  character  could  be  made 
in  vain. 

Witb  the  punctuality  of  tbe  man  of  business,  Johnson  presented 
himself  at  tbe  house  of  Mr.  MiHer  some  minutes  before  tbe  hour 
of  dinner.  Pale,  thin,  and  bent,  tbe  sixty  winters  which  had 
passed  over  his  head  bad  evidently  done  ruthless  work  ;  but  the 
last  ten  bad  secured  bim  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  these 
had  effected  much  to  repair  tbe  previous  ravage :  on  tbe  dark  back- 
ground, created  by  early  adverse  circumstances,  now  lay  feelings 
and  expression  that  bad  grown  out  of  gratitude,  regard,  and 
enjoyment  of  tbe  comforts  of  life  :  respect  for  tbe  integrity  of  his 
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employer,  and  admiration  of  Ms  talent,  were  mingled  with  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  interest  in  his  concerns  which  rarely  find 
place  in  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  Much 
of  this  was  to  he  traced  to  the  genial  character  of  Herman  Miller ; 
recognising  the  essential  equality  of  the  nature  with  which  he 
acted,  he  treated  Johnson  with  a  frank  and  generous  cordiality 
that  called  out  all  that  was  kindly  in  his  disposition. 

Strongly  contrasted  were  the  men  that  met  that  day,  and  after 
dinner  sat  long  in  conversation  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  import- 
ance. Johnson,  sedate  and  anxious,  with  more  than  his  usual 
precision  of  appearance,  was  chiefly  engaged  in  listening  to  details 
of  the  extensire  and  valuahle  hiisiness  ahout  to  he  temporarily 
committed  (hy  what  appeared  to  him  a  strange  eccentricity  of  his 
employer)  to  his  sole  management  and  control ;  while  Miller,  con- 
fident and  energetic,  with  a  certain  happy  carelessness  in  his  aspect, 
sat  with  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  a  favourite  hound,  which  had 
taken  its  accustomed  place  hy  his  side. 

Perhaps  few  hearts  in  the  world  at  that  moment  sat  lighter 
than  Herman  Miller's — with  high  health,  with  realised  and  per- 
spective fortune,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  hopes  and  feelings 
which  shed  the  softest  colours  upon  life.  His  heart  had  been  for 
some  time  surrendered  to  an  attachment  of  singular  intensity. 
Accident  had  introduced  him  to  a  beautifid  girl  of  humble  fortime  : 
left  an  oi-phan,  her  little  portion  had  barely  sufficed-  to  educate 
her  for  her  destination — a  private  governess,  when  her  meeting 
with  Herman  Miller  turned  the  current  of  her  fate.  Friends  she 
had  few  to  consult,  and  those  she  had  were  not  sorry  to  be  relieved 
of  such  responsibility  as  the  degree  of  protection  they  afforded 
her  involved  ;  she  therefore  chiefly  consulted  her  own  heart,  which 
immediately  acknowledged  the  merits  of  Herman  and  responded 
to  the  sentiments  he  professed  for  her.  ,  Thus  in  the  meeting  with 
Johnson,  Miller,  in  the  midst  of  the  review  and  explanation  of  his 
commercial  affairs,  had  floating  before  hinl,  like  a  transparent 
picture,  his  new  prospects  of  happiness,  and  her  image  who  was 
to  be  their  partaker.  His  comprehensive  mind,  with  rapid  and 
decided  action,  traversed  diverse  fields  of  thought,  yielding  funds 
of  information,  and  a  flow  of  instruction,  at  once  clear,  concise, 
and  abundant,  while  simultaneously  the  under  current  of  high- 
toned  feeling  and  infelt  happiness  swept  through  his  heart,  and 
quickened  its  pulsation. 

"  Now  Johnson,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  evening  gained  upon 
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their  connsdAy  *'  you  see  the  whole  of  my  scheme.  AH,  during 
my  absence,  will  devolve  on  you.  The  trust  is  ^itire,  as  my 
emifidenee  is  perfect.  I  mean  to  be  like  a  boat  broke  from  its 
moorings  and  gone  adrift  upon  a  sunny  see.  I  deprecate — ^I 
denounce  all  annoyance  ;  you  will  therefore  know  nothing  of  my 
whereabouts  till  you  see  me  again.*' 

Still  Johnson  found  somethiDg  more  to  ask — ^recollected  some- 
thing which  required  further  explanation — some  clearer  direction 
— suggested  some  probable  or  improbable  contingency  which 
might  occur,  willing  to  delay  the  moment  of  parting  wiUi  his 
director  and  friend,  feeling  how  much  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
his  life  would  lose  in  the  event.  At  length  the  conference  was 
broken  up,  and  a  change  of  character  seemed  instantaneou^y 
effected :  for  Johnson,  imder  the  influence  of  the  excitement, 
overcame  his  habitual  taciturnity  ;  and  Herman  lost  his  usual 
fluency.  **  Grod  bless  you,  Sir  !  *'  was  reiterated  again  and  SLgatia 
by  the  grateful  clerk,  while,  touched  and  silent,  l^e  merchuit 
expressively  shook  the  hand  of  his  honest  delegate  and  they 
pi^ed — the  one  to  pursue  the  old  city  process  of  turning  and 
multiplying  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  the  other  for  a  career 
of  j^easure  on  the  Continent,  where  he  proposed  to  realifle  a  scheme 

of  PERFECT  HAPPINESS. 

It  was  a  brilliant  morning  in  May  when  Herman  and  Bertha, 
his  young  wife,  arrived  in  Paris,  then  some  few  years  open  to 
the  efflux  of  British  travellers.  Herman  was  a  remarkable  man  ; 
he  had  held,  with  wonderful  tenacity,  propensities  of  his  nature  in 
abeyance,  so  long  as  the  warfare  of  life,  and  the  strug^es  of 
fortune,  had  rendered  them  unsuitable  indulgenAes ;  but  now, 
privileged  by  former  prudence  and  its  attendant  success^  he  took 
the  seals  from  the  foimtains,  and  they  came  leaping  forth  into 
the  simshine  of  the  moral. and  material  fortune  he  had  achieved, 
with  irrepressible  force.  His  poetic  tempenment — his-  literary 
tendencies — ^the  snatches  of  cultivation  which  had  every  now  and 
then  refreshed  his  commercial  life,  rose  like  tributary  streams  to 
swell  the  current  of  his  happiness.  Beyond  ail  these  was  ihe 
choice  he  had  made — Bertha  was  no  less  the  companion  of  his 
mind,  than  the  partner  of  his  heart ;  day  by  day  his  self-grata- 
Istion  grew  as  he  traced  in  her  transparent  nature  sympathies 
so  kin£^d  wi1&  his  own  and  tastes  so  accordant.  Bj&t  grace  of 
person  was  to  her  beauty,  what  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  was 
to  her  moral  diaracter,  and  her  winning  manners  to  her  intel- 
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lect — auxiliaries  that  fairly  rivalled  the  higher  attributes  they 
companioned. 

So  pleasurable  is  it  to  dwell  on  such  a  rare  assemblage  of 
harmonious  circumstances,  and  breathe  the  air  of  a  felicity  so 
unique,  that  we  would  willingly  join  company  with  the  wedded 
friends  in  their  subsequent  rambles  through  France  and  Switzer- 
land. With  feelings  so  afSaent  of  enjoyment  that  Ijiey  possess 
a  power  to  gild,  like  sunshine,  the  coarsest  materials  of  which 
li£&  can  be  composed,  they  beheld  the  marvels  of  art,  and  the 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  at  length  made  a  pause  upon  the 
banks  of  Lake  Leman. 

Hith^o  with  the  exclusiveness  of  the  happy,  that  highest  and 
rarest  aristocracy,  they  had  shunned  all  association  ;  but ,  at 
Geneva  they  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  Madame  Roden, 
travelling  with  two  young  daughters.  In  their  company  our 
Herman  and  his  wife  reached  MQan.  There  Madame  Roden 
met  her  husband,  a  German  of  rank,  and  when  the  friends 
parted,  a  promise  was  claimed  and  given,  that  ere  the  Millers 
returned  to  England,  they  would  pay  a  visit  lo  Roden  Castle, 
a  romantic  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Presburg.  The 
prospect  of  this  visit  hung  like  a  star  in  the  onward  horizon  of 
Bertha,  so  much  had  she  been  won  by  these  passing  friends  ;  they 
were  the  theme  of  frequent  comment  during  the  rest  of  her  tour^ 
till  a  new  and  engrossing  scene  opened  upon  her  in  Venice. 

**Here,*'  she  exclaimed,  "let  us  make  a  stay — ^in  this  scene 
of  enchantment  let  us  review  and  register  all  that  we  have  seen 
and  much  that  we  have  felt. " 

Whtti  the  moon  rose  that  night  it  beheld  them  standing  in  the 
balcony  of  one  of  those  palaces  which  seem  to  float  upon  the 
craters,  gazing  entranced  upon  a  scene  so  suggestive  to  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  which  they  abounded,  so  much  in  harmony 
with  their  feeUngs.  Lavish  luxury,  peace,  repose,  and  love 
were  present,  and  as  Herman  felt  the  magic  of  his  position,  he 
heightened  the  pictnro  by  contrasting  it  with  all  his  early  fortune 
threatened,  and  the  toils  and  privations  which  had  att€»ided  his 
progresBi 

^e  next  morning  and  the  next  were  given  to  the  peculiar 
pleasures  of  the  place,  especially  that  calm  ddieious  enjoyment 
which  the  gondola  afibrds,  when  ^e  moments  seemed  to  melt 
anraj  in  tranquil  beaiitadey  and  ourtranreUers  might  have  said  with 
thepoett 
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<*  Here  dmply  to  feel  that  we  breathe — 

That  we  liye^ 
Is  worth  the  best  pleasures  life 

Elsewhere  can  give/' 

On  tbe  third  morning  Bertba  receiyed  letters  from  Madame 
Rodcn  and  her  young  daughters  ;  Herman,  leaving  her  to  read 
them,  strolled  into  the  city  and  entered  the  Gran  Bretagna  ;  here 
a  gratification  which  he  had  often  sought  in  vain,  and  long  desired, 
presented  itself — a  file  of  English  newspapers.  He  hastily  scanned 
one  and  then  another,  till  his  eye  was  caught  hy  his  own  name — 
and  where  ?  among  the  list  of  bankrupts !  At  the  moment  the 
pulsation  of  his  heart  seemed  arrested  —  the  next  a  dinmess  ob- 
scured his  sight.  He  rose  with  an  effort  from  his  chair  and  moved 
up  and  down  a  pace  or  two  to  recover  himself,  and  then  again  sat 
down  before  the  fatal  paper  and  rivetted  his  eyes  upon  the  hideous 
announcement.  How  he  regained  his  home  he  could  have  ren- 
dered little  account ;  he  had  never  properly  recovered  the  stunning 
effect  of  the  first  shock.  When  he  entered  the  apartment  where 
he  had  left  Bertita,  he  found  it  vacant ;  he  staggered  to  a  couch 
in  a  recess  and  threw  himself  upon  it :  as  he  lay,  through  the 
long  vista  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  he  beheld  her  ;  she  was  arranging 
flowers  and  singing  over  her  sweet  employ.  Presently  she  re- 
turned into  the  room  and  carelessly  descrying  him,  she  snatched  a 
letter  from  the  table,  and  seating  herself  on  a  low  ottoman  beside 
him,  began  to  read  it.  It  was  a  pressing  invitation  for  them  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Roden  Castle,  to  assist  at  the  celebration 
of  an  important  anniversary. 

**  You  must  go,"  said  Herman,  speaking  with  difficulty  and  in 
tones  that  made  Bertha  start,  and  turn  to  him  ;  another  instant 
and  she  snatched  aside  the  curtain  that  had  partially  veiled  him 
as  he  lay,  exclaiming, 

**  Herman,  you  are  ill !" 

**  No — ^yes — no  matter — ^you  must  go  to  Madame  Roden — ^write 
directly — you  must  go — where  else — Oh,  God  !  Oh,  God  ! " 

"  Herman— my  beloved — my  life— what  is  this  ?" 

She  summoned  servants  ;  medical  men  were  soon  around  them, 
but  to  no  avail ;  sudden  fever  supervened,  and  ere  nightfall 
Herman  was  raving  in  the  wildest  delirium. 

Now  it  was  that  Bertha  knew  the  depth,  the  strength  of  the 
attachment  twined  with  her  very  heart-strings  ;  day  and  night 
she  was  beside  that  bed  of  fever  performing  miracles  of  strength. 
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What  strength  is  there  like  the  strength  of  love  ?  Animated  by 
that,  how  will  the  fragile  woman  endure  and  do  a  giant's  work'. 
Dm'ing  the  long  horn's  of  the  night  Bertha  listened  to  Herman's 
ravings,  but  could  comprehend  nothing  ;  she  heard  him  call  on 
names,  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  The  flympathizing  women 
round  her,  after  a  time,  entreated  her  to  seek  repose. 

**  None — none  !**  she  exclaimed,  **  but  death  by  his  side.  I 
can  die  with  him,  but  not  live  a  moment  away  from  him.'* 

She  suffered  them  to  bathe  her  brow,  to  bind  her  hair  at  the 
bed  side  ;  but  there  sh«  kept  her  place  ;  her  sleepless  eye  never 
left  his  face,  no  other  hand  ministered  his  medicines.  To  watch, 
to  pray,  when  not  called  upon  to  tend  him,  was  all  the  rest  she 
took  or  seemed  to  require.  At  last  the  crisis  came.  He  slept — 
slept  profoundly.  All  would  depend  upon  the  issue  of  that  sleep. 
She  knelt  and  watched,  fearing  the  very  breath  that  left  her 
parted  lips.  An  hour  stole  away — another  and  another.  Still  he 
slept ;  the  conflict  he  had  endured  through  many  days  required 
such  repair.  The  sleep  was  calm  ;  a  moisture  came  upon  the 
skin  ;  the  breathing  was  free  and  soft.  She  Mt  the  angels  of 
mercy  were  about  her,  and  the  untiring  creature  grew  stronger 
with  every  protracted  hour  of  increasing  hope. 

At  length  the  sick  man  woke — softly  as  if  a  light  veil  had  been 
lifted — and  the  first  object  on  which  his  eyes  rested  was  the  face 
of  his  kneeling  wife. 

*'  Bertha !  is  it  you,  my  love  V*  There  was  sanity  and  affec- 
tion in  the  tone.  Oh,  the  gush  of  holy  gratitude  that  swept  her 
heart ;  but,  restraining  every  impulse,  she  crept  softly  to  his  pil- 
low, and  bending  over  him,  wept  unseen  the  first  tears  she  had 
shed  amid  all  her  anguish. 

"  Have  I  slept  long  ?"  he  asked.  '*  Let  me  get  up.  Not  get 
up  ?     To  be  sure  I  can — ^if  you  will  only  let  me.'* 

Gradually  he  learned  his  weakness  —  gradually  recollections 
gathered,  and  the  cause  of  his  prostration  came  upon  him,  but 
more  calmly  Bertha  urged  him  to  cultivate  repose — not  to  speak. 

**Nay,  let  me  speak — not  speaking  did  all  the  mischief-^I 
feared  to  tell  you.  Bertha,  the  utter  ruin  that  has  overtaken  us." 

**  Talk  not  of  ruin,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no  ruin  while  you  live 
and  love  me.  Speak — ^tell  me  all.  Fear  not  for  me — for  you — 
wUk  you  I  can  bear  anything." 

Now  Bertha  fitst  learned  the  source  of  his  sudden  indisposition ; 
she  saw  that  to  throw  forth  the  secret  was  necessary  to  his  peace, 
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and  yet  she  trembled  at  the  effort  he  was  making.  **  No  more,**^ 
at  length  she  said,  **  no  more.  I  see  it  alL  Now,  1ot%  let  me 
spesik  ;  hear  me,  dear  Herman,  hear  me." 

He  needed  not  the  injunction,  his  eyes  wa*e  riretted  upon  her 
face,  marking  every  trait  and  turn  of  thought  with  intense  emotion. 
Weak  as  he  was,  his  intellect  was  again  in  fnll  activity ;  the  ohser- 
ration  and  study  of  character  had  been  once  his  greatest  plea- 
sure, it  was  now  his  greatest  interest.  Neither  had  need  to  fear 
the  scrutiny  ;  her  derotion  was  perfect ;  her  energy  equal  to  the 
event.  With  the  calmest,  gentlest  tenderness,  she  soothed  ;  slie 
re-assured  his  spirit ;  told  him  that  poverty  had  no  terrcMrs  for  her  ; 
and  urged  him  to  remember  the  moral  weidth  with  which  they  were 
both  inherent,  and  on  which  happiness  was  principally  dep^ident. 
**  But  one  thing  I  would  urge.  You  say  that  you  mujst  proceed 
immediately  to  England,  and  alone.  Why  so  ?  Why  may  I  not 
go  with  you  ?  " 

•*  Your  situation,"  he  replied.    "  The  better  ^eed  that  I  sdiall 
make  alone  ;  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  objects  which  d^nand 
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''I  submit,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand  between  both  h^s. 
"  Bid  me  stay,  and  I  will  stay.  Call  me,  and  I  will  come  to  yon. 
I  have  no  haven  but  your  arms  ;  no  health  of  heart,  no  peace  of 
mind,  but  in  your  life — your  love.  Now  rest ;  to-morrow  we  will 
talk  of  new  plans,  and  future  hopes." 

In  a  few  days  Herman  declared  himself  equal  to  travelling, 
urging  the  imperative  necessity  of  his  presence  in  England,  which 
Bertha  had  written  to  annoimce. 

**  All,"  she  said,  "  is  arranged.  I  have  been  very  busy  within 
these  few  days  in  preparing  for  the  change  which  awaits  us  both.. 
I  wrote  to  Madame  Roden ;  reminded  her  that  she  had  said  she 
would  give  much  for  such  an  instructress  for  her  daughters  as  I 
should  pt-ove,  and  I  asked  for  the  office  for  a  time.  I  am  accepted. 
This  will  secure  me  provision  and  protection  during  our  separation. " 
Her  voice  faltered  at  the  word.  •*  We  shaU  go  togeUier  as  far 
as  Vienna." 

Her  energy ;  the  confidence  in  the  future  which  she  inspired  ; 
her  indifference  to  personal  inconvenience  ;  to  the  appliances  that 
minister  to  mere  appearance  and  parade  ;  had  a  value  beyond  esti- 
mate  at  such  a  juncture.  She  took  the  initiative,  and  Herman  with 
a  secret  solace  in  every  new  point  of  character  she  developed,  yielded 
to  her  guidance.     At  Vienna  he  saw  her  enter  the  diligence  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  Presburg,  and  then,  concentrating  all  his  llioughts  upon  his 
commercial  difficulties,  went  forward  to  expedite  his  progress  to 
England.     Amoog  the  conjectures  which  his  mind  had  receired 
and  rejected,  again  and  again,  was  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Johnson,  in  whose  hands  had  been  vested  the  power  of  drawing  on 
his  banker  to  a  large  amount ;  but  as  he  recalled  the  experience 
of  the  past  years,  which  had  teemed  with  evidence  of  the  old  man'e 
rectitude  and  attachment,  he  cast  from  him  the  suspicion,  and  feh 
convinced  that  if  anything  had  happened  to  annul  his  honest  piu*- 
pose,  it  had  been  death,  disease,  anything  but  delinquency.     Thus 
in  a  vain,  but  natural  course  of  tormenting  thought,  he  proceeded, 
intending  to  reach  England  by  the  way  of  Ostend,  when  he  veri- 
fied the  old  adage,  that  **  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed."     He 
was  stopped  for  the  examination  of  his  passport,  and  an  impedi- 
ment presented  itself  in  his  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  he 
was  addressed.    He  saw  clearly  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion. 
The  officials  spoke  to  him  in  German  and  French,  but  he  under- 
stood neither.     During  his  previous  journey,  his  wife's  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  and  the  Roden's  acquaii||fUiee  with  Eng^ 
lish,  had  shut  from  his  view  his  deficiency  and  its  probable  conse- 
quences.    For^  \he  time  being  the  matter  ended  by  his  being 
conducted  to  prison.     Few  events  of  his  life  had  annoyed  him 
more  than  this.     With  a  frame  still  suffering  under  debility  and 
indisposition  ;  with  a  mind  a  prey  to  anxiety,  and  panting  with 
the  most  intense  desire  for  dispatch,  the  weary  hours  of  that  night 
were  the  heaviest  he  ever  passed.     In  the  morning  ho  was  con- 
ducted into  ihe  presence  of  the  superior  officer.     The  original 
difficulty   remained.      Herman  paused   in   perplexity,    and  then 
attempted  to  make  himself  understood  by  speaking  Latin.     The 
officer  smiled  and  did  likewise  ;  but  though  the  difficulty  was  thus 
diminished,  the  difference  of  their  respective  pronunciation  was  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  the  perfect  communication  necessary,  tiU 
the  official  thought  of  pen  aiul  ink,  and  put  his  interrogatories  into 
writing  ;  they  were  immediately  answered,  and  Herman  was  set 
at  liberty.     The  cause  of  his  detention  had  been  the  circum- 
stance of  his  wearing  a  wig,  which  he  did  in  consequence  of  having 
had  his  head  ^laved  during  his  recent  illness,  and  in  his  passport 
he  was  described  as  wearing  his  awn  hair. 

His  future  progress  was  attended  by  no  impediment  worthy  of 
note.  Arrived  in  London,  he  sought  out  Johnson.  It  were 
difficult  to  have  decided  on  whieh  of  the  two,  since  the  evening 
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they  had  last  m^  the  greatest  change  had  been  wrought.  Anxiety 
had  done  haggard  work  on  both.  All  was  soon  explained.  The 
wreck  of  Mr.  Miller  s  affairs  had  been  contingent  on  the  ruin  of 
Fauntleroy,  who  had  been  his  banker,  and  the  depository  of  his 
whole  fortune.  Johnson,  when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  knew 
not  whore  to  find  his  employer,  and  powerless  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  his  house,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  and  subsequent  outlawry  was 
the  consequence. 

Herman  now  knew  the  worst ;  he  looked  ruin  in  the  face  ;  but 
with  less  firmness  than  he  would  once  have  done ;  he  was  not 
now  alone,  to  breast  the  storms,  and  bear  the  buffets  of  poverty. 
The  arrangement  of  his  commercial  affairs,  and,  though  he  might 
never  reinstate  his  fortune,  to  re-establish  his  character,  was  his 
great,  his  all-engrossing  object.  Day  and  night,  aided  by  the 
indefatigable  Johnson,  he  pursued  his  purpose ;  his  estate  paid 
seventeen  shillings  in  the  pound,  and,  in  the  secret  counsel  of  his 
heart,  he  resolved,  that,  if  life  were  allowed  him,  a  day  should 
come  that  should  see  the  rest  liquidated.  Thus  far  the  principle 
of  integrity  wasg^ppeased  ;  but  he  owed  a  large  debt  to  prudence, 
which  a  long  li^  of  future  discretion  could  scarcely  retrieve.  The 
folly,  the  madness  of  a  commercial  man  going  forth,  as  he  did,  with 

'^  Youth  at  the  prow^  and  pleasure  at  the  helm/' 

could  neither  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven  by  the  jurors  to  whose 
peculiar  scanning  his  case  lay  open ;  he  could  not,  now  that  he 
calmly  considered  it,  forgive  it  to  himself.  However,  restored  to 
the  moral  position  his  integrity  commanded,  his  mind  gradually 
righted,  he  looked  upon  the  necessity  of  beginning  life  anew  with 
increasing  firmness,  and  felt,  in  the  person  of  his  wife,  that  he  had 
a  lien  on  happiness.  Yet  at  times,  with  the  apprehensive  reaction 
consequent  on  his  late  rashness,  and  recent  experiences  of  the  con- 
duct of  some  former  florid  friends,  he  would  think  of  Bertha — 
would  ask  himself,  if  greatly  brave  and  generous  as  she  had  been 
at  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  would  she  bear  equally  well  the 
sullen  weather  into  which  it  had  subsided — the  drear  waste  of 
struggling  fortune  upon  which  it  had  thrown  them  ?  In  the  midst 
of  these  doubts  and  fears,  which  resulted  fropa  physical  even  more 
than  moral  causes,  came  her  assuring  and  supporting  letters  ;  and 
Johnson,  the  honest,  high-hearted,  grateful  old  man,  he  rallied  to 
the  rescue  vali|intly.  Resisting  every  proposal  and  attempt  for 
placing  him  in  other  employment,  he  exclaimed, — 
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**  No,  no,  Sir,  we  sink  or  swim  together !  You  shall  never  get 
out  of  my  reach  again,  helieve  me  !  *' 

Herman  smiled  and  yielded,  and  was  soon  flung  in  helpless 
dependence  upon  his  old  friend.  In  the  midst  of  considering  a 
small  plan  of  husiness,  (having  with  a  spirit  of  independence 
declined  aid  which  would  have  launched  him  somewhat  imposingly), 
he  was,  as  the  winter  advanced,  attacked  hy  fever  and  ague,  aqj|p 
again  the  once  strong  and  still  struggling  man  was  cast  down. 
This  new  calamity  was  studiously  concealed  from  Bertha,  till  the 
progress  of  the  disorder  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  write. 
Johnson  was  then  summoned  to  act  as  his  amanuensis,  and  they  - 
conferred  together  over  the  excuses  to  he  put  forth,  till  Herman 
exclaimed, — 

"  The  attempt  is  folly:  she  would  penetrate  the  reality,  or 
apprehend  still  worse.  Take  a  fresh  sheet  and  write  as  I  dictate. 
*  A  circumstance  not  worth  relating  takea  the  pen  out  of  my  hand, 
hut  it  is  held  hy  a  faithful  and  attentive  friend,  to  whom  I  owe 
more  than  I  can  express,  or  shall  ever  he  able  to  repay.  I  shall 
reinstate  my  affairs,  hut  not  for  some  time — ^tilHhen — till  I  can 
realize  a  home  in  some  degree  suited  to  your  habits,  I  say  nothing 
of  your  deserts,  consent,  I  entreat  you,  to  remain  where  you  are 
— in  the  shelter  of  friendship,  opulence,  and  (since  in  the  exercise 
of  your  abilities)  in  independence.  No  such  field  is  open  for  you 
here,  and  it  woxild  sink  me  yet  lower  to  see  you  suffer  with  me. 
Cling  then  to  such  support  as  you  have,  since  I,  a  broken  reed, 
have  none  to  offer  you.  I  will  again  to  work  to  build  up  a  home-— 
then  come  to  me — ^it  will  be  no  home  till  you  are  in  it.    " 

This  effort  had  been  followed  by  a  fit  and  its  usual  subversion 
of  strength  ;  Johnson,  during  his  tendance  debated  with  himself 
whether  he  ought  to  conceal  the  state  of  his  affairs  from  the  absent 
wife ;  but  Herman's  malady,  though  distressing,  was  not  danger- 
ous,  and  he  had  great  constitutional  energy.  His  mind,  in  its 
ever  restless  action,  was  the  great  bar  to  his  recovery,  and  the 
derangement  of  his  whole  nervous  system  bowed  his  spirit  at 
moments  to  the  deepest  depression. 

When  the  next  post  brought  him  no  letters,  nor  another,  nor 
many  after  that,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  hope  and  confidence 
began  to  give  way.  He  remembered  the  balance  there  was  in 
human  character :  he  recollected  the  adage,  as  appHcablc  to 
morals  as  machinery,  that  what  is  gained  in  velocity  is  lost  in 
weight — ^he  knew  that  the  tide  which  will  flow  very  high  will  also 
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ebb  very  low.  He  examined  His  own  claims  to  the  tmlimited  devo- 
tion of  a  woman  bo  endowed,  and,  with  tbe  nataral  Bereritj  of  self- 
judgment  which  high  morality  ever  institutes,  be  deemed  himself 
an  utter  bankrupt,  with  no  right  to  murmur  should  be  find  bis 
moral  wreck  equal  to  bis  commercial  ruin.  An  anguish  beayier 
than  any  that  had  yet  weighed  upon  his  heart  oppressed  him,  and 

4ke  yearned  for  release  from  the  burden.  He  requested  Johnson 
to  leave  him,  and  that  in  so  decided  a  mamier,  that  the  poor  old 
man,  though  unwilling  and  uneasy,  complied.  When  alone,  Her- 
man turned  to  bis  solitary  fireside  :  be  looked  round  at  the  scene 

'  of  desolation  his  habitation  presented,  as  if  taking  a  last  survey, 
when  he  perceived  that  tbe  door  of  bis  apartment  was  open.  Tbe 
process  of  discomfiture  takes  increase  from  very  minor  causes  ; 
desirous  to  secure  perfect  privacy  the  circumstance  annoyed  him  ; 
perhaps  tbe  cold  of  that  November  evening  was  making  itself  felt, 
and  assisting  to  stagnate  tbe  sinking  pulses  of  bis  heart.  He 
slowly  rose,  and  was  about  to  close  the  door,  when  voices  arrested 
bis  attention — he  paused,  there  was  something  in  the  murmurs  that 
moved  even  bis  languid  curiosity;  at  least,  it  served  to  call  him  for 
a  moment  from  a  dangerous  self-engrossment.  There  were  steps 
upon  the  stairs,  and  again  voices,   and  one  among  them  of  which  | 

the  words  were  few,  low,  and  hurried  ;  but  it  fell  upon  his  heart,  I 

not  upon  his  ear.     He  moved  feebly  forward,  in  tbe  dim  light  be  ' 

beheld  a  form — it  glided  towards  him.  The  next  instant  arms  were 
about  bis  neck,  tears  upon  bis  face,  and  a  heart  beating  warmly — 
wildly  upon  bis  breast. 

Prosperity  has  no  gratification  that  can  compete  with  such  a 
burst  of  happiness  when  it  breaks  upon  the  darkness  of  calamity, 
making  even  calamity  precious  as  the  purchase  of  a  joy  so  intense. 
Never  did  magician  scatter  gloom  and  call  up  light  as  did  Bertha 
in  that  moment  when  she  was  folded  to  the  bosom  of  her  despairing 
husband,  while  to  her  all  she  had  ever  enjoyed  was  poor  in  com- 
parison to  the  joy  of  bringing  him  comfort,  and  regaining  her 
guarantee  for  hope  and  happiness. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  Her  silence  bad  been  caused  by 
the  chances  that  deprived  her  of  a  mother's  hopes  ;  as  soon  as 
practicable,  converting  some  jewellery  she  possessed  into  money 
by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  Rodens,  who  liberally  repaid  her  brief  but 
valuable  services,  she  made  her  way  to  England  under  tbe  pressure 
of  deep  anxiety.  To  this  little  fortune  Johnson  insisted  on  adding 
the  savings  of  bis  life,  and  thus  a  small  capital  was  submitted 
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.  to  the  application  of  Herman's  talent,  Johnson  resuming  his  old 
post  with  resolute  devotion.  In  the  outset  of  their  new  career 
Mrs.  Miller  accepted  some  engagements  as  a  daily  governess, 
which,  as  her  husband's  prospects  improved,  were  resigned  for  the 
dear  exclusive  duties  of  her  domestic  life.  Johnson  became  the 
friend  of  heart  and  hearth  in  that  home  of  unique  enjoyment. 
Largely  had  all  parties  profited  by  sorrow  :  they  felt  that  they 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  calamities,  since  they  had  thrown 
out  in  such  strong  relief  moral  qualities  which  had  never  otherwise 
been  so  truly  known — ^had  tested  attachments  which  would  pro- 
bably have  slumbered  into  satiety  in  the  fair  weather  of  unbroken 
fortune.  Their  mental  energies  new  strung — their  tried  attach- 
ment permanently  based,  they  felt  that  well-direeted  occupation  and 
moderate  relaxation  were  among  the  staples  of  happiness,  which 
may  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  never  in  that  of  improvement. 

M.  L.  G. 
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A  TALE   OF  A  LONDON  FOG. 


It  was  about  one  hour  after  noon,  on  a  day  in  the  foggy  month 
of  November,  18—,  that  the  metropolis  was  visited  with  one  of 
those  extremely  dense  fogs,  which  are  happily  very  rare  visitors, 
and  which  generally  occasion  much  person^  detriment  and  incon- 
venience to  worthy  citizens,  whenever  they  occur.  The  fog  we 
allude  to  was  one  of  the  rarest.  As  servant-maids  in  areas 
declared,  you  might  cut  it  with  a  knife.  Indeed  it  was  almost 
possible  to  do  what  you  pleased  with  it,— except  drive  it  away. 
That  you  couldn't  do,  for  it  grew  denser  and  denser  every  instant. 
It  was  evidently  determined  to  be  as  troublesome  and  alarming  as 
a  fog  could  be.  See  the  houses  opposite  ?  You  couldn't  see  your 
own  toes.  Judge  what  jostling  there  was  in  the  human  current  in 
such  thoroughfares  as  the  Strand  and  Cheapside.  It  is  not  i^ 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 

There  wa&#no  mistake  about  that  fog.  London  seemed  to  have 
grown  weary  of  existence,  and  to  be  bent  upon  stifling  itself.  Of 
course  there  was  a  cessation  to  aU  business.  People  who  were 
within  doors  became  very  pleasant  with  themselves  in  congratula- 
tions at  their  good  fortune,  and  people  without,  rapidly  lost  their 
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temper  in  tHeir  ineffectual  efforts  to  find  tbeir  way  home,  mis- 
taking the  turnings  of  streets,  groping  on  one  of  the  bridges  when 
they  were  bound  to  Somers*  Town — walking  into  strange  houses, 
and  getting  themselves  collared  as  thieves,  or  committing  some 
absurd  error  of  a  like  nature.  Very  fimny  to  hear  afterwards 
recounted,  but  by  no  means  agreeable  at  the  time  of  sufferance  to 
the  actually  concerned  individual. 

City  lanes— courts — alleys — dark  recesses,  where  dingy  count- 
ing-houses are  packed  away — ^how  impenetrable  were  these  that 
afternoon  !  You  might  as  well  have  sought  to  get  at  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Messrs.  Benham  and  Clapperton  had  easy  work  of  it, 
compared  with  that  of  the  old  clerk  who  had  grown  grey-headed 
on  our  office  stool,  and  who,  having  gone  forth  to  get  his  dinner, 
at  a  tavern  hard  by,  spent  two  whole  mortal  hours  in  an  ineffectual 
search  after  his  desk — ^much  to  the  discomposure  of  his  ordinarily 
unruffled  disposition,  for  his  shins  were  nearly  raw  from  encounters 
with  scrapers  and  doorsteps  ;  and  an  angel  with  an  abraded 
epidermis  would  be  petulant.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  bully 
sailor,  who,  fancying  that  he  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
"  Jolly  Launch"  walked  into  the  river  off  Wapping  Stairs,  and 
made  the  heavily  laden  air  undulate  with  the  concussion  of  his 
oaths  ?  What  shall  be  said  of  vehicle-drivers, — cads  and  cabbies, 
who,  with  smashed  panels,  were  dolorously  and  splenetically  mis- 
leading themselves  and  cattle,  in  vain  and  frantic  attempts  to  get 
to  home  quarters  ?  Let  us  rather  attend  to  the  old  clerk,  for  we 
shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  how  he  had  reason  to  remember  the  fog 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Not  yet.  Very  like  the  street,  but  not  the  street,  though  it 
can't  be  far  off.  Not  yet  again — No,  nor  nothing  like  it  this  time, 
for,  as  true  as  the  monument  is  a  monument,  he  is  groping  around 
its  iron  railings.  London  Bridge  is  nigh  at  hand,  and  the  river, — 
what  if  he  should  go  astray  in  that  direction,  and  get  drowned  ? 
Such  things,  it  is  said,  have  happened  in  a  fog. 

Not  yet — and  now  he  thinks  he  has  got  it.  Yes.  A  few  steps 
along  the  passage,  and  then  a  staircase  to  mount.  How  cheerful 
the  lighted  apartment  looks,  in  contrast  to  the  choking  murkiness 
of  the  street,  outside.  Yet  not  quite  like  itself  either.  A  portion 
of  the  fog  must  have  penetrated  through  crannies,  or  the  clerks, 
coming  in  from  dinner,  must  have  introduced  it  with  their  damp 
garments.  Certainly,  there  was  a  prevalent  haziness  that  seemed 
to  metamorphose  things  a  little.    There  were  his  desk  and  stool-^ 
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yet  the  stool  had  a  feeling  unlike  itself — ^wasn't  worn  as  his  was, 
— ^he  had  sat  on  his  for  twenty  years,  and  should  know  it  well,  he 
thought.  There  was  a  difference,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 
The  fog  must  have  confused  him,  or  was  his  dinner  ale  stronger 
than  usual  ?     The  landlord  had  mentioned  something  about  a  new 

tap. 

" Mr.  Dodypol,"  said  a  voice,  "you  have  mistaken  your  desk." 

"  Dear  me,  have  I,  indeed  ?  "  the  clerk  replied.  **  It  must  be 
the  fog  that  has  affected  my  eyes.  There  was  just  such  a  fog 
twenty-six  years  ago — ^the  year  of  the  great  comet." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Dodypol,"  said  another  speaker,  "  how  hoarse  you 
are, — ^your  voice  is  quite  altered." 

"  Is  it,  indeed  ?  It  mtist  be  the  effects  of  the  fog.  Oh,  it's 
a  terrible  fog.  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  hear  of  a  great  many 
accidents." 

"  Yes.  I  never  encountered  such  a  fog,  but  then  I  am  not  so 
old  as  Mr.  Dodypol,"  said  a  pert  young  clerk,  gesticulating  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  balance  his  pen  across  his  nose,  but  had 
suddenly  changed  his  mind. 

Here  arose  a  new  source  of  confusion.  The  voices,  features, 
apparel,  of  the  individuals  who  were  at  work  around  him,  were  not 
as  they  should  have  been,  if  he  was  amongst  his  fellow-clerks. — 
Yet  there  could  be  no  mistake,  for  had  they  not  called  him  by  his 
name  ?  He  stood  gazing  around  him, '  like  one  stupified.  He 
heard  one  junior  clerk  whisper  another,  that  "  Dodypol  was 
drunk  !  "  Could  it  be  true  ?  Oh,  that  ale,  and  that  treacherous 
landlord  ! 

'*  Why,  Mr.  Dodypol,  your  face  is  so  changed,  that  I  hardly 
know  you — you  have  bruised  your  nose,"  said  the  voice  that  had 
first  spoken. 

'*  I  ran  against  a  lamp-post,"  answered  our  friend.  Four 
0  clock  struck,  amidst  the  half-suppressed  titter  that  followed  this 
confession,  and  at  the  instant  every  desk  Wlas  vacated,  and  the 
clerks,  seizing  their  coats  and  hats,  bowed  to  the  firm,  in  the  per- 
son of  Twiggers,  the  principal,  and  to  him — to  him,  Dodypol, 
their  fellow-clerk,  and  withdrew. 

"You  will  be  particular  about  the  hour  to-morrow,  Mr.  Dodypol, 
if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Twiggers — who  could  it  be  but  Twiggers, 
though  it'  didn't  look  much  like  him  ?  but  ^uxt,  as  Dodypol 
thought,  was  the  fog.  "  You  will  be  particular  about  the  hour — 
not  that  we  shall  make  much  ceremony.    You  wiU  dine  with  us, 
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of  course,  and  we  may  get  a  Bttle  merry  afterwards.  Bless  your 
Boul,"  and  Twiggers  smiled  blandly,  **  I  shall  be  as  delighted  in 
seeing  your  name  added  to  the  finn,  as  you  will  be  in  becoming 
one  <rf  us.     Good  bye,  God  bless  yo<a." 

The  ^aker  quitted  the  office,  waving  his  hand  to  the  elei^,  and 
leaving  the  intellect  of  the  latter  as  foggy  as  the  street  outside. 
A  little  scrubby  boy  alone  remained  to  sweep  the  (Mee* 

'*  Please,  Mr.  Dodypol,  I  lAall  make  you  all  over  dust,"  said 
the  lad,  respectfully. 

'*  Oh — ^yes — Ah,  dear  me,'*  replied  Dodypol,  thoughtfully,  a^d 
muttering  that  it  was  very  strange,  and  that  he  couldn't  compre- 
hend it,  he  took  his  hat  and  left  the  boy  to  his  vocation.  The 
fog  was  as  dense  as  ever,  and  how  he  got  home,  he  never  rightly 
knew  ;  but  in  his  greater  perplexity  about  matters  at  ike  office,  it 
seemed  comparatively  easy  to  him  to  find  his  way.  Certainly  the 
links  that  were  movmg  about — like  will-o'-the-wisps  hurrying  to  a 
rendezvous — made  the  task  less  difficult  than  it  would  have  proved 
an  hour  earlier,  for  the  streets  were  partially  lighted  by  the  ever- 
shifting  glare  of  flambeaux.  Before  five  o'clock  he  was  snugly 
seated  in  his  little  Islington  parlour,  and  listening  with  patience  to 
his  landlady's  experience  of  London  fogs  wnoe  the  year  of  grace 
1791,  being  the  precise  year  in  which  her  memory  began  to  chro- 
nicle events. 

Tea  finished,  he  reached  a  book  from  his  scantily-famished 
shelves,  and  commenced  to  read.  For  the  fiftietii  time  he  had 
become  interested  in  the  "  Adventures  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Fownd- 
ling,"  when  his  landlady  announced  a  visitor. 

Ben  Rawlings,  his  fellow  of  the  desk,  and  nearly  as  old  as  him- 
self ;  hair  a  little  grizfled,  but  not  entirely  grey,  as  Ben  used 
to  boast. 

"  Dodypol,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Ben,  with  much  wwmth. 
of  feeling.  **  We  got  alarmed  about  you  this  afternoon  ;  thought 
some  accident  must  have  happened  to  you  in  the  fog.  What  a  fog 
it  was  !     But  it 's  cleared  off  now. " 

**  Got' alarmed  aboiri;  me,"  said  DodypoL 

**  Yes,  as  you  didn't  return  to  the  office  after  dinner,  and  ae»- 
dents  are  likely  to  happen  in  such  a  fog,"  said  Bawlings. 

"  Didn't  return  to  the  office  !  "  echoed  his  friend.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?     I  came  back,  certainly.'* 

**  You  came  hack,'^  Rawlings  replied,  returning  Dodypol's  look 
of  astonishment.     **  I  wasn't  out  of  the  office  once  during  tibe 
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afternoon  ;  and  I  am  a  newly-breeched  boy,  if  y<ni  made  your  ap^ 
pearance  amongst  us,  after  you  went  out  to  get  your  dinner/* 

<<  As  surely  as  that  you  are  now  sitting  in  that  chair^"  said 
Dodypol,  solemnly,  ''  and  I  am  speaking  to  you,  sitting  where  I 
do, — ^mind,  I  say,  as  surely  as  that  we  are  now  seated  face  to 
face,  and  talking  in  a  friendly  manner,  I  was  at  the  office  when 
we  broke  up.  More.  I  was  the  last  person  in  the  office,  excejit 
the  boy,  and  he  was  s weeing  it  when  I  left." 

**  My  dear  Dodypol,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  you  ?  Th© 
boy  hasn't  been  there  at  all  this  afternoon.  He  had  a  half- 
hoUday  given  him,  because  his  mother  is  il]«  I  locked  th  e  office 
up  myself,  and  remained  half-an-hour  after  all  the  rest  had  gone, 
to  sort  some  papers  before  I  quitted  it." 

**  The  fog  has  done  it  all,"  murmured  Dodypol,  completely 
staggered  by  his  friend's  positive  manner,  "  or  the  ale,"  he  added, 
internally,  "or the  ale." 

"  You  ai^  certainly  not  yourself,  to-night,"  observed  Rawlings, 
musing. 

**  No,  I  cant  be,  now  I  think  of  it,"  assented  Dodypol,  blankly, 
**  for  Twiggers  said  something  about  adding'  my  name  to  the 
firm, — ^it  sounded  as  if  I  was  to  become  a  partner.  I  am  certainly 
not  myself — ^you  are  right,  my  friend." 

**  Tell  me,"  said  Rawlings,  coaxingly. — "  You  are  a  sobw 
man,  and  a  very  little  indulgence  might  play  the  devil  with  you—' 
did  you  take  anything  stronger  than  usual  with  your  dinner 
to-day  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  think  I  did — I  had  my  usual  glass  of  ale— it  didn't 
seem  stronger  than  what  I  am  accustomed  to  take — it  might 
have  been,"  answered  Dodypol. 

"  That  was  it — deleterious  stuff,  tavern  ale.  That  did  it,  my 
friend.  You  hav'n't  been  to  the  office — ^you  have  been  dream- 
ing," said  Rawlings. 

"It  may  be  as  you  say,"  assented  Dodypol,  regarding  his 
fellow  clerk  with  a  rueful  countenance. 

*'  It  mitst  be  so— take  my  word  for  it,"  and  Rawlings  laughed 
gently,  but  seemed  to  sympathise  with  his  friend's  perplexity. 

Dodypol  was  not  so  easily  convinced.  How  long  it  was  before 
he  fell  asle^  that  night!  How  be  lay  tossing  in  his  bed,  and 
pondering  the  events  of  that  afternoon  !  A  dream  !  What 
marvellous  distinctness  of  incident  for  a  dream  !  Was  the  fog 
on   his  way  homewards  a  dream?     Were   the   links,   erratic 
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planets  traversing  the  mist,  a  dream  ?  Was  the  offiee  lig}ited 
up,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  a  dream  ?  Were  Twiggers^s 
hland  smile,  and  familiar  "  God  bless  you  "  at  leave-taking,  a 
dream  ?  No — ^no — no — ^Rawlings  was  the  dream,  if  he  had 
dreamt  at  all. 

The  next  morning  afforded  no  elucidation.  At  the  office,  every 
one,  Twiggers  included,  assured  him  that  he  was  labouring  under 
a  delusion,  in  supposing  that  he  had  returned  to  his  desk  during 
the  fog.  He  had,  of  course,  to  endure  much  bantering,  which  he 
underwent  good-humouredly  enough. 

'*  If  you  didn't  fall  asleep  in  the  tavern  parlour,  and  dream  it 
all,"  obseryed  Rawlings,  as  they  walked  together  along  Cheapside 
on  their  way  homewards,  **  you  must  have  mistaken  some  other 
office  for  ours — that  might  happen  in  a  fog." 

'*But  the  name,"  replied  Dodypol.  "How  should  they  have 
known  my  name  at  another  office  ?     Unless,  indeed " 

**  Unless  what?"  said  Rawlings,  noting  that  his  companion  had 
suddenly  become  sad  and  thoughtful,  " unless  what?" 

**  D'ye  think  that  romance  writers  invent  all  their  incidents  ?" 
inquired  Dodypol,  waking  as  from  a  brief  fit  of  abstraction ;  "or 
do  they  ever  borrow  from  real  life  ?  Somebody — ^Byron,  isn't  it  ? — 
says  that  'truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.'  Now,  is  that  true, 
Rawlings,  eh?" 

"  Come  home  with  me,**  said  the  other,  abruptly,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  friend's  arm,  "  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  old  elbow- 
chair  you  know  so  well,  and  I  will  relate  it." 

"  Relate  what?"  asked  Dodypol,  at  fault. 

"  Why — ^a  romance  of  real  life  that  I  picked  up  to-day  in  the 
strangest  manner,"  replied  Rawlings,  with  emotion.  "A  romance 
which,  strange  as  any  fiction,  is  true  as  the  work-a-day  world 
around  us.  Come  and  hear  it.  I  have  an  interest  in  getting  you 
home  along  with  me;  I  have,  indeed." 

The  speaker's  voice  had  grown  husky,  of  a  sudden.  Com- 
plaining that  his  eyes  watered,  he  said  it  was  the  wind, — and  that 
his  eyes  were  weak.  Pausing,  as  though  he  would  admire  a  mag- 
nificent salver  in  a  jeweller's  window,  he  drew  forth  his  handker- 
chief, to  rid  them  of  the  unpleasant  moisture. 

"  This  romance,"  said  Dodypol,  when  he  had  rejoined  him,  "  I 
am  eager  to  hear  it  told." 

"  Not  more  eager  than  I  am  to  tell  it,"  replied  Rawlings.  "  It 
mayn't  interest  you  much.     I  believe  tiiat  it  will,  but  it  mayn't. 
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Though  if  I  know  my  old  friend's  heart,  after  an  intercourse  of 
thirty  years — How  much  younger  we  were  thirty  years  ago,  eh? — 
it  will  draw  real  tears  from  your  eyes,  that  are  not  plagued  as 
mine  are,  with  this  troublesome  rheum?" 

They  talked  of  trivial,  common-place  subjects  over  their  tea,— 
not  as  suggesting  the  least  degree  of  interest  to  their  minds,  but 
from  a  design,  as  it  might  seem,  to  cheat  themselves  of  any  pre- 
mature reference  to  the  subject  which  had  brought  them  together. 
Perhaps,  too,  to  conceal  from  each  other  a  sadder  mood  than  was 
congenial  with  a  host's  duties,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  friend's 
house.  But  the  meal  of  sobriety  once  finished,  the  room  set  in 
order  by  a  tidy  waiting-maid,  and  the  fire  replenished,  Rawlings 
said  to  his  companion, — 

**  This  romance,  that  I  promised  you,  may,  as  I  said,  fail  to 
interest  you,  though  I  think  that  unlikely ; — it  may  fail  to  move 
y#u,  I  think  that  unlikely  also :  but  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  it  will 
leave  you  either  a  better  or  a  worse  man.  I  have  known  you  for 
thirty  years, — I  say  better — ^better  decidedly." 

**But  how,  my  dear  friend,  can  it  influence  me  in  either 
direction?  Why  must  I  necessarily  become  either  worse  or 
better?"  inquired  Dodypol. 

**  The  story  may  have  a  moral,"  said  Rawlings. 

**  True, — and  you  mean  to  test  my  disposition  according  to  the 
application  I  make  of  it?" 

**  It  may  appeal  to  the  sympathies, — ^to  the  affections." 

"  True  again, — and  you  would  probe  my  heart  therewith  ?" 

**  It  may — it  is  likely  to  excite  either  the  worst  or  best  passions 
of  our  nature." 

**  Which  do  you  call  the  worst  and  best ! " 

**  Forgiveness  of  deep  injuries  is  certainly  among  the  best — 
unrelenting  estrangement,  or  animosity,  indulged  after  the  repent- 
ance of  the  person  who  has  wronged  us,  is  its  opposite." 

"  True — most  true." 

*  *  Romances,  even  if  they  be  entirely  fictitious,  if  they  inculcate 
a  sound  moral — not  expressed  at  the  end,  in  the  formal  manner  of 
the  old  fable  books,  but  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  reader  to 
deduce  from  the  progress  of  the  story, — ^may  afford  a  test  of  cha- 
racter. But  the  narration  of  a  romance  of  real  life,  as  it  is  called, 
when  the  sympathies  that  are  elicited  may  be  shown  in  actual 
operation  at  the  will  of  the  sympathising  listener,  is  far  more 
useful  as  such  a  test.     Say,  that  I  should  tell  you  a  tale  of  touch- 
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ing  distress, — now  hemg  endured  by  a  human  being,  a  man  made 
in  your  likeness  and  mine,*— not  two  streets  off,  and  you  were  to 
express  no  sorrow — no  i^mpathy,  and  it  being  in  your  power 
to  afford  him  relief,  you  neglected  to  do  so?  Say  that,  for 
instimce — " 

**  Your  story,"  replied  Dodypol,  "  would  have  left  me  a  worse 
maa  than  I  was  before  I  heard  it." 

**  Bxactly  so ;  and  the  tale  I  am  about  to  relate, — no  fiction, 
xoBok, — ^but  real  as  an  ill-spent  hfe,  and  real  also,  I  thank  (jod, 
as  subsequent  remorse, — this  tale  will  leave  you  either  better  or 
worse,  as  you  receive  it.     ShaU  I  go  on?" 

"By  all  means:  I  will  abide  the  test." 

"  There  were  two  brothers^ — ^twins,"  commenced  the  narrator. 

**  Were  or  areV  asked  Dodypol,  interrupting  him. 

**  I  said  were, — I  must  tell  the  story  my  own  way, — broth^^ 
who  having  reached  to  years  of  adolescence,  had  been  models  of 
fraternal  love, — ^had  never — it  is  much  to  say — giv^a  each  other 
one  harsh  word ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  joys  and  cares,  hoipes  and 
sorrows  of  one  were  fully  shared  by  the  other,  there  seemed  to 
exist  but  one  common  being, — one  heart,  one  centre  of  affection 
for  these  two  individuals,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we 
will  name,  in  homely  fa^on,  Luke  and  Paul. 

<<  A  brief  story  need  not  be  long  in  the  telling.  It  was  on  the 
day  following  their  two-and-twentieth  birth-day " 

**  You  have  said  nothing  of  the  parents  of  these  twin  brothers," 
interrupted  DodypoL     **  Tell  me  something  of  them.'* 

**  I  know  nothing  of  them,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  not 
marred  by  my  ignorance.  It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  their 
twenty-second  birth-day  that  Paul  entrusted  his  brother  with  a 
secret,  telling  him  that  it  gave  him  great  pun  to  have  seemed  to 
slight  his  conffdenee  by  withholding  anything  from  his  knowiedgOy 
and  that  he  could  not  bear  to  do  so  any  longer.  The  secret  that 
he  revealed  was  his  approaching  marriage.  Far  from  being 
annoyed  at  the  unusual  reserve,  Luke  congratulated  him  on  hia 
prospects  of  happiness,  and  desired  to  be  introduced  to  the  hndo 
expectant,  a  request  the  other  proudly  ccmiplied  with.  Fatal 
introduction!  The  wanton  woman  recalled  her  plighted  troth 
from  Paul,  and,  three  weeks  afterwards,  eloped  with  Luke — " 

**No,  by  Heaven,"  exclaimed  Dodypd,  in  great  agitaticm, 
'^  she  was  not  wanton.  A  better  creature,  never  l^oke  the  world's 
bread." 
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'*  Then,  my  dear  companion  and  thirty  years'  Mend,  you  harv© 
forgiven  her,  but  your  brother?" 

**  I  have  forgotten  him,"  answered  Dodypol. 
Forgiven  him?"  suggested  his  friend. 
Forgotten  him!"  persisted  the  other,  warmly. 
**  You  remember  what  I  said,"  observed  Rawlings,  sighing; 
"  my  romance  was  to  leave  you  a  hetter  or  a  wwse  man." 

**  Tell  me  how  you  got  at  this  history,"  said  Dodypol,  evading 
the  other's  inference;  "only  two  parties — those  of  whom  yo» 
spoke — ^were  fully  in  possession,  besides  myself,  of  ^at  sad  secret. 
I,  by  suflFering,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  it — they,  at  lea^  one 
erf  them,  by  guilt, — ^the  other  I  believe  to  be  innocent  in  the  main, 
as  I  hope  to  be  a  saved  man.  Forty-six  years  ago,  and  no  one 
has  unsealed  the  record,  till  your  lips  did  the  office." 

**  You  must  not  blame  me,"  said  Rawlings ;  **  though  in  getting 
possession  of  a  secret,  which  in  our  thirty  years  of  friendly  inter- 
course yon  did  not  think  fit  to  entrust  me  with,  I  seem  to  have 
done  you  a  wrong." 

**  No  more  on  that  head,  my  friend,"  said  Dodypol ;  "but  ahout 
my  hrother — you  mi»t  have  seen  him.  Is  he  alive — in  Eng- 
land?" 

•*  He  is.  In  the  fog  yestwday — here  is  the  roKiance  of  my 
narrative,  you  took  possesMon  of  his  desk*" 

"  I  am  incredulous,"  exclaimed  Dodypol,  in  blank  amazement. 
"  What  I  tell  you,"  averred  his  companion,  **is  sacred  fact. 
You  walked  into  tibe  office  of  Barker's  firm — Barker  of  Iron- 
monger-lane, you  know — ^and  were  mistaken  by  the  clerk  for  your 
brother,  who  has  had  a  stool  there  for  ten  years  past,  and  has 
dwelt  in  Lcmdon  the  whole  of  that  time." 

"And  we  have  never,  by  accident^  stumbled  on  each  others 
path!" 

"  Your  brother  was,  this  day,  to  h«re  jomed  Barker's  firm." 
"  Ah,"  cried  Dodypol,  "  I  remember  something  tiiat  puzzled 
me.     He  is  then  taken  into  partnei*ship  ?" 

"  He  was  to  have  been — but  is  not.  So  suddenly  coi!ne  reverses 
about — diat,  with  the  br^test  hopes  yesterday,  he  is  to-day  a 
ruined  man.  He^  went,  as  you  ^lew,  after  the  wrong  he  did  you, 
to  America,  where  he  remained  for  years,  and  amassed  much 
money.  With  this  money,  on  his  return  to  ^s  country,  he  pur- 
chased landed  property,  which  appears  to  have  been  fraudulently 
sold  him.     He  had  not  been  long  in  possession,  before  another 
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claimed  it,  whose  right  was  also  disputed  by  a  tHrd.  In  the 
course  of  litigation,  it  was  made  a  Chancery  a&ir.  Your  brother 
deriving  no  present  benefit  from  his  purchase,  and  having  but  a 
dismal  prospect  for  the  future,  in  the  law's  Tezatious  delay,  sought 
employment,  and  became  a  clerk  at  Barker's.  Only  very  recently 
has  the  long  procrastinated  suit  been  brought  to  an  issue — ^when 
it  terminated,  to  all  seeming,  in  his  favour,  and  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Barker  s  firm,  to  become  a  partner  of  the  house,  on 
being  prepared  with  the  necessary  funds.  The  ceremony — such 
as  it  is — was  to  have  taken  place  to-day.  Yesterday  afternoon 
he  received  intelligence  of  a  reversal  of  judgment.  That  is  not 
1^  ;  his  share  of  the  costs  are  Bufficientiy  heavy  to  ensure  his 
ending  his  days  in  a  prison. 

Dodypol  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  groaned. 

"After  giving  up  all  he  is  worth,  including  his  ten  years' 
savings  at  Barker's,"  proceeded  Rawlings,  "there  will  remain 
just  five  hundred  pounds  for  him  to  pay,  and  he  will  not  possess 
Ave  hundred  pence. ' ' 

'*  He  will.  I  have  more  than  that  sum,  accumulated  in  my 
savings  of  thirty  years.  For  God's  sake,  go  and  tell  him  so,  if 
you  know  where  to  find  him,  and  set  his  mind  at  ease,"  cried 
Dodypol,  speaking  very  loud  and  with  great  volubility. 

**  What — ^tell  him  that  you  wiU  pay  the  five  hundred  pounds  ?" 
Rawlings  almost  screamed,  rising  &om  his  chair. 

**To  be  sure  I  will.  My  own  twin-brother,  grievous  as  was  the 
wrong  he  did  me — sha  n't  go  to  gaol  for  debt,  while  I  have  a  penny 
that  will  be  of  use  to  him,"  replied  Dodypol,  beginning  to  weep— 
grey-headed  as  he  was — ^like  a  very  young  child. 

**  Better — ^better — ^better — I  said  better"  cried  his  fellow  clerk, 
flinging  his  arm  around  him. 

"  I  forgive  him  if  he  is  in  trouble,  '  sobbed  Dodypol. 

"  As  weforgiive  those  that  trespass  against  us/'  said  Bawlings, 
sinking  back  into  his  seat,  and  musing  on  the  Christian's  model 
prayer. 

"  But  tell  me — ^for  I  am  yet  all  at  sea  on  one  point — ^how  you 
found  him  out  ? — or  how  he  found  you  out  ?  "  inquired  Dodypol, 
ten  minutes  afterwards. 

"  Why,  it  occurred  in  this  manner,**  replied  Rawlings.  **  On 
going  to  the  office  this  morning,  to  tell  Barker  of  the  altered  aspect 
of  his  affairs,  ho  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  mystification  as  com- 
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plete  as  your  own.  Reference  was  made  to  a  bruised  nose  which 
he  Ahihited  on  the  previous  afternoon,  the  result  of  a  personal 
contact  with  a  lamp-post  during  the  fray,  and  which  had  so  mar- 
vellously recovered  in  the  past  night,  as  to  present  no  symptom  of 
contusion.  His  wit  was  quicker  than  yours.  "When  he  had  gained 
all  the  intelligence  to  be  arrived  at  respecting  the  individual  who, 
suddenly  appearing  in  his  shoes,  as  it  were,  had  been  mistaken  for 
himself,  owing  to  a  particular  resemblance,  and  from  his  answering 
to  the  same  name,  he  asked  himself  if  it  could  be  his  twin  brother, 
whom  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged  in  early  life — whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  forty-six  years, — of  whom  he  had  ever  since  lost  all  traces? 
Could  it  be  ?  Had  possibility  no  limit  ?  He  entered  immediately 
upon  the  work  of  inquiry.  Proceeding  from  one  office  to  another, 
without  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  there, 
he  at  length,  just  as  I  was  going  to  my  dinner,  encountered  me 
at  the  threshold  of  our  office,  aaa  iMde  the  demand  of  me — Was 
I  acquainted  with  a  party — elderly— t-just  his  own  age,  he  said,— 
very  like  him — ^bearing  the  name  of  Dodypol.  I  replied  that  I 
was.  Had  I  known  him  long  ?  For  thirty  yeafs.  Good  luck  be 
my  blessing.  Would  I  accompany  him  ?  would  I  listen  to  him  ? 
would  I  be  his  intercessor  with  you  f  ^j^  I  prepare  you  for  a 
meeting  ?  There,  you  can  imagine  afll*./  rest,  as  well  as  I  can 
tell  you." 

**  The  more  1  reflect  upon  this  strange  adventure,"  said  Dodypol, 
'*  the  more  I  wonder — what  can  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  '* 

"Providbnce  is  at  the  head  of  it,"  answered  Rawlings.  **  I 
believe  in  Providence.  I  don't  spout  about  it,  like  those  fellows 
who  make  a  trade  of  religion,  but  I  can  see  clearly  that  Heaven 
had  one  end  of  a  chain  yesterday,  of  which  the  fog  and  other 
casualties  supplied  the  links,  and  that  you,  by  wise  ordination, 
laid  hold  of  the  other  end.  And  now  let  us  lose  no  time,  but  set 
out  for  your  brother  s  house." 

**  With  all  my  heart.  Forty-six  years  ago.  Give  me  your  hand, 
old  friend  ;  I  thank  you," 

Dodypol  had  not,  up  to  that  moment,  wiped  an  old  man's  tears 
from  his  eyes. 

Thomas  Campion. 
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The  world  is  very  wicked,  and  baa  be^i  so  this  loug  wMle ; 
indeed  nobody  can  recollect  the  time  when  it  waa  good  ;  but  the 
wickedness  does  not  seem  equally  divided^  for,  by  all  tbs^  ia  said, 
it  woidd  seem  as  if  terYants  had  monopdised  more  than  their 
share  of  original  sin  and  acquired  wickediness.      To  hear  the  talk 
that  goes  on  about  them  amongst  respectable  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, they  seem  to  be  a  race  of  wicked  Brovmies,  endowed  with 
a  special  malignity  against  those  whose  household  work  they  per- 
form.    Everybody  who  keeps  a  servant  complains  of  their  intense 
badness,  \nth  an  emphasis  proportioned  to  the  number  their  Hi- 
fortune  obliges  them  to  employ.     It  is  a  topic  that  '*  comes  home 
to  every  one's  bwness  and  bosom."     If  two  men  meet  together, 
the  chances  are  they  will  mention  the  weather  ;  but  if  two  women 
begin  to  talk,  *' servants"  are  the  topic  on  which  all  their  sym- 
pathies are  warmed.  .  To  hear  their  comparisons  of  plagues,  and 
their  catalogues  of  evil  deeds,  is  like  looking  through  some  great 
social  oxyhydrogen  microscope,  and  seeing  the  monsters  which, 
unknown  to  us,  have  been  besetting  our  parlour,  kitchen,  and  hall, 
with  the  additional  comfort  of  knowing  iheA  they  are  not  safely 
imprisoned  in  a  drop  of  water  which  we  can  swallow,  and  so  make 
an  end  of,  but  are  actually  rampant  and  at  liberty,  most  of  us 
having  one  or  more  going  tame  about  our  house,  and  no  visible 
mode  of  delivering  ourselves  !     It  is  really  an  awful  lo<^-out,  if 
only  half  that  is  said  of  them  be  true,  and  there  is  our  own  private 
experience  to  corroborate  it  in  the  sufferings  we  ourselves  have 
endured  at  their  hands,  and  it  becomes  directly  a  most  indisputable 
fact,  that  servants  are  a  very  bad  set  indeed ;  could  not,  as  a  body, 
be  much  worse,  on  this  side  of  the  gallows.    But  then,  as  nothing 
is  self-created,  nor  can  continue  in  the  world  self-existent,  there 
must  be  some  cause  whereby  they  come  to  this  pass,  and  some 
tap  root  whence  they  are  nourished,  which  keeps  them  going  on  at 
such  a  bad  rate.     Dean  Swift  warned  his  friend  not  to  expect  all 
the  virtues  under  the  sun  for  twenty  pounds  a  year  ;  but  since  his 
time  it  would  seem  as  if  the  virtues  had  altogether  declined  **  going 
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out  to  serviee."  It  sounds  yerj  grand  in  a  sennen  to  hold  mee  in 
subjection  ;  jet  when  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  domestic  serrant^  it 
is  a  very  bad  handful  indeed.  When  a  mui  is  rerj  ill,  he  feels  as 
if  no  human  speech  eould  gire  utterance  to  his  portentous  suffer- 
ings ;  but  when  the  doctor  comes  and  puts  all  the  complaint  in  a 
few  technical  phrases,  the  dignity  of  the  disease  is  deported  ;  the 
patient,  who  fancied  his  sufferings  a  special  infliction  of  Providence, 
finds  them  written  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham," 
and  the  remedy,  flourishing  in  the  prosaic  pages  of  the  "  Phar- 
macopoeia ! "  When  an  evil  can  be  reduced  to  words,  it  is  wonderful 
how  manageable  it  looks.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  wise,  but 
nevertheless  that  does  not  prevent  our  feeling  tempted  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  present-condition-of-servants-question. 

It  does  seem  a  solecism  in  the  working  of  our  Christianity,  a 
barbarism  in  the  heart  of  our  civilisation,  that  two  classes  of  human 
beings,  masters  and  servants,  subsisting  in  such  intimate  r^ation, 
so  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  having  such  daily  and  hourfy 
intercourse,  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  nautuid  regard  ;  should 
be,  in  fact,  in  a  stato  of  mutual  enmity.  The  ndteters  pittii^  no 
trust  in  the  servants,  and  the  servants  looking  on  the  master  or 
mistress  as  their  natural  enemies,  ready  to  take  every  advantage 
of  them.  All  this  apparent  incorpcH-ation  into  one  fiEonily  is  a  mere 
matter  of  temporary  convenience,  and  symbolical  of  no  fiort  of 
£riendly  union.  It  is  altogether  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  state 
of  things ;  no  wonder  it  works  so  ill  and  produces  such  bitter  com- 
plainings on  both  sides ;  for,  to  use  a  servant's  own  phrase,  "  there 
is  no  love  lost  between  them  !  "  It  is  the  total  absence  of  every- 
thing like  the  love  that  ought  to  bind  one  human  being  to  another, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil ; — ^no  amount  of  wages  or  of 
mutual-convenience  principle  will  supply  the  place  of  tlmt  fellow- 
feeling  which  alone  can  make  any  sort  of  social  contract  or  rela- 
tionship between  two  parties  work  well.  Certain  virtues  may  be 
found  very  convenient  in  persons  who  have  mutual  dealings  with 
each  other  ;  but  the  instant  they  are  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  convenient  qualities,  and  made  marketable,  they  lose  their 
worth,  and  become  mere  mechanical  facilities  for  transacting  busi- 
ness ;  they  lose  their  vitality,  and  become  mere  petrifactions  of 
what  was  tnce  heavenly  in  its  growth — a  desecration  of  the  most 
precious  things,  which  works  its  own  avenging. 

In  the  present  relation  between  masters  and   servants,   the 
master  has  this  great  advantage,   that  his  staff  of  virtue*  are 
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entertained  entirely  for  His  personal  good,  tlie  saving  of  his  own 
soul,  and  the  beautifying  of  his  own  reputation*  With  servants  it 
is  not  so  ;  their  virtues  and  good  qualities  are  regarded  only  as  so 
many  conveniences  and  advantages  to  the  party  who  engages 
them ;  they  are  examined,  inquired  into,  and  tested,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  "  points,*'  on  which  human  cattle-must  be  warranted 
^*  ^otmd,"  to  be  fit  for  domestic  service.  A  servant  is  hired  in 
exactly  the  same  spirit  as  a  horse  or  a  dog  is  bought ;  no  sort  of 
responsibility  is  felt  at  receiving  a  fellow-creature  under  our 
charge  ;  no  sort  of  accountability  is  recognised  for  the  way  in 
which  servants  are  to  be  directed  and  governed  whilst  under  our 
control.  We  do  not  go  to  a  bazaar  and  buy  slaves,  as  they  do  in 
the  East,  but  we  trade  in  all  the  higher  moral  and  spiritual  quali- 
ties, hiring  them  for  ten  or  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  considering 
them  merely  as  so  many  convenient  qualifications  in  a  set  of  beings 
into  whose  power  we  and  our  possessions  are  in  some  degree 
placed.  We  require  a  servant  to  be  honest,  because  without  that 
our  most  earnest  watchfulness  cannot  defend  ourselves  and  our  tea- 
caddies  from  depredations  ;  they  must  be  sober,  because  otherwise 
our  wine  cellars  will  not  be  sacred,  and  a  drunken  servant,  besides 
other  practical  disabilities,  may  chance  to  set  the  house  on  fire ; 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue,  we  look  at  all  their  quali- 
ties as  they  affect  us,  and  our  own  interests  in  their  practical 
working ;  but  as  far  as  concerns  the  servants  themselves,  the 
human  beings  from  whose  soul  these  qualities  are  emanating,  we 
take  as  Httle  account  of  them,  and  feel  as  little  interest  about  their 
individual  history,  their  hopes,  schemes,  and  prospects  in  life,  and 
know  as  little  of  them  as  we  do  about  the  dogs  and  cats  which 
walk  in  and  out  of  our  rooms,  or  the  poultry  in  the  court-yard. 
When  we  discharge  a  servant  we  ask  no  more  questions  of  what 
becomes  of  him,  than  when  we  sell  a  horse  to  some  one  who  can 
pay  for  it. 

Servants  live  in  closer  intimacy  with  those  with  whom  they  dwell 
than  the  nearest  relations, — they  dwell  under  the  same  roof  for 
months  and  years — they  see  closely,  and  know  the  character  of 
each  individual,  as  neither  lover  nor  friend  can  pretend  to  do  ;  yet, 
with  all  this,  there  is  no  fellowship,  no  identification  of  interests, — 
the  connection  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  any  instant  ;  they  receive 
their  wages,  and  go  forth,  none  knows  whither,  and,  most  likely, 
servants  and  masters  never  behold  each  other's  face  again  ;  for  it 
is  held  a  principle  of  good  housekeeping  **  not  to  allow  old  servants 
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to. come  about  the  place.*'    What  can  be  more  frightful  than  this 
state  of  things,  when  we  think  of  it  ? 

Everybody  would  lay  claim  to  **  common  humanity,"  as  it  is 
.called  ;  and  yet  domestic  servants  have,  we  fear,  a  terribly  short 
allowance  meted  to  them.  We  are  not  speaking  of  any  individual 
acts  pf  cruelty  tangible  enough  for  the  law  to  provide  for  in  a  way 
more  or  less  clumsy,  but  of  the  intense  want  of  fellow  feeling 
exhibited  wiUi  regard  to  servants.  Ladies  who  would  be  indignant 
at  any  imputation  on  their  humanity,  make  no  scruple  of  declaring 
that  **  so  long  as  a  servant  does  her  work,  they  never  interfere  with 
her  ;  and  that,  Ar  their  part,  they  seldom  speak  to  a  servant.'^ 
Others  declare  **  they  never  allow  laughing  or  loud  talking  in  the 
kitchen."  The  dress  of  servants  is  imder  strict  surveillance.  A 
lady  of  our  acquaintance  once  parted  with  an  excellent  servant 
because  she  refused  to  part  with  a  band  of  black  velvet,  which  she 
had  a  fancy  for  wearing  round  her  neck.  Few  mistresses  allow 
**  followers'*  to  their  servants,  although  flirtation  and  lovers  may 
be  their  own  staple  amusement.  When  spoken  hardly  to,  with 
or  without  reason,  servants  are  apt  to  be  dismissed  at  a  moment's 
warning,  if  their  frail  nature  takes  fire,  and  prompts  them  to 
answer  again, — for  the  most  angelic  mistress  will  declare,  **  she 
can  stand  anything  but  insolence  in  a  servant."  They  are  taken 
into  a  family  to  do  their  work,  like  so  many  animated  dusters  and 
brooms,  or  kitchen  ranges  ;  no  kindness  or  interest  is  expected 
from  them ;  and,  indeed,  any  manifestation  of  feeling  on  their  part 
is  regarded  with  suspicion ;  they  are  not  treated  with  as  possessing 
any  htunan  feelings  ;  and  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  servants, 
in  seasons  of  great  provocation,  **  that  they  have  feelings  like 
others,"  is  not  uncalled  for.  Some  mistresses  dislike  good-looking 
servants— others  think  it  sets  off  their  house  to  have  handsome 
ones  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  quality  to  be  liked  or  disliked,  never  con- 
sidered a  human  personality.  The  horror  servants  have  **  of  fall- 
ing ill"  is  painful  to  see  ;  for  if  the  disorder  be  fever,  or  any- 
thing contagious,  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital  or  fever  ward  ;  if 
they  have  an  accident  that  incapacitates  them  from  work,  they  are 
discharged,  if  possible,  before  actually  laid  up,  to  keep  clear  of 
the  charge  of  positive  inhumanity.  And  what  becomes  of  sick 
servants  ?  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  homeless,  helpless,  and 
forlorn,  than  their  condition  ;  far  worse  than  that  of  ordinary  poor 
people,  for  they  have,  generally  speaking,  been  well  fed,  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  bodily  comfort  and  accommodation,  till  they  are,  like 
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canary  birds,  unable  to  help  tbemselyes,  and  feeling  doubly  the 
hardships  to  which  they  are  exposed  when  tamed  adrift.      Serrants 
haye  seldom  any  home  to  go  to  when  out  of  places,  and  what  bonds 
of  relationship  they  may  have,  are  generally  of  the  slightest  kind  ; 
their  lodging  houses  are,  generally  speaking,  nothing  better  ihsoL 
houses  of  ill  fame*     No  class  of  persons  himg  so  loosely  on  societj 
as  domestic  servants.     They  hare  no  one  to  care  for  them — they 
are  become  strangers  to  the  houses  where  they  once  dwelt  fcM* 
months,  or,  it  may  be,  years — they  belong  to  nothing  and  nobody ; 
therefore,  is  it  any  wonder  they  should  become  hardened,  neutra- 
lized, and  thoroughly  d^aioraUsed,  by  the  habit  of  changing  from 
place  to  place,  till  all  idea  of  a  permanent  home  is  lost,  come  to 
seem  an  impossibility  ?     Consider,  moreover,  the  frightful  hard- 
ships to  which  they  are  exposed,  if,  on  leaving  cme  place,  they  are 
not  provided  with  another  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  they  have  no 
homes,  and  their  lodgings  are  not  better  than  brothels.     If  we 
think  of  the  close  contact  in  which  this  class  of  people  come  with 
ourselves,  with  our  children,  (for,  try  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  cJl  communication)  we  may  well  shudder  at  the  MgbtM 
evil  lying  within  our  very  doors,  and  to  which  the  supine  indiffer- 
ence and  selfish  indolence  of  those  who  stand  towards  them  in  the 
responsible  position  of  masters  and  mistresses  has  conduced  ;  and 
NOT  any  remarkable  depravity  in  the  unhappy  beings  themselves. 
The  present  generation  of  servants  is  thoroughly  demoralized,  and 
the  evil  will  go  on  increasing,  unless  some  change  in  the  relation 
between  master  and  servant  takes  place.     The  improvement  must 
begin  from  above.     It  is  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  must 
reform  their  whole  system  of  treating  their  domestics,  before  any 
improvement  can  be  looked  for  in  the  servants  themselves  ;  they 
are  the  victims  to  a  vicious  and  selfish  system.     The  present  mode 
of  treating  them  is  imchristian  in  the  highest  degree.     The  rela* 
tion  between  master  and  servant  is  not  a  bond  of  mutual  ccm* 
venience,  but  a  sacred  refspouMbility  ;  and  no  man  or  woman  has 
a  right  to  take  human  beings  into  their  service,  and  throw  them 
off,  without  taking  some  sort  of  care  what^  becomes  of  Ihem — 
vfithout  seeing  them  safe  in  some  sort  of  haven.    We  have  confined 
our  remarks  principally  to  the  case  of  female  servants,  and  have 
said  nothing  of  the  thousuids  of  footmen  thrown  out  of  place  at 
the  end  of  every  London  season,  permanently  influenced  in  their 
health  from  late  hours,  and  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather.   The 
intense  bodily  exhausiaon  caused  by  standing  so  many  hours  each 
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day — ^the  combination  of  extreme  fatigue,  and  moml  indolence ; 
depraTed  alike  in  body  and  mind,  tbey  are  draughted  off  to  the 
hospitals,  to  live  or  die — no  one  caring  for  them.  A  man  can 
always  make  his  way  somehow  or  another,  they  are  in  all  oases 
better  off  than  women.  Female  servimts  are  dreadfully  to  be 
pitied — tkeir  fate  is  fearful.  As  a  body  they  are  as  bad  as  they 
can  be — 'hard,  foolish,  and  demoralised  ;  but  they  have  become  so 
in  consequence  of  the  cold-blooded,  false,  even  cruel  kind  of 
relationship  that  has  arisen  between  them  and  their  masters — it  is 
their  greatest  misery  that  they  are  bad.  There  are  certain  points 
in  the  actual  working  of  our  present  social  system,  which  are  far 
worse  than  any  which  exist  under  any  systems  we  stigmatize  as 
barbarous  and  unchristian.  We  have  no  slaves, — our  servants  are 
free  ;  but  the  actual  freedom  consists  in  having  nobody  bound  to 
care  for  them, — no  one  moved  to  do  so  by  interest,  and  no  humanity 
to  supply  the  place  of  it.  In  the  East,  a  female  slave  who  bears 
a  child  to  her  master,  becomes  at  once  a  free  woman,  and  he  is 
bound  to  provide  for  her.  Amongst  us  there  is  a  feeling  of  repro- 
bation against  a  man  who  should  abuse  his  position  to  seduce  his 
servant,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it  if  he  does  ;  he  is  bound  to  no 
reparation,  the  woman  must  endure  the  consequences,  and  get  along 
as  well  as  she  can. 

In  point  of  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  female  chastity, 
it  is  a  virtue  nobody  thinks  of  insisting  upon  in  a  servant :  it  is 
well  known  that  it  rarely,  almost  never,  exists  : — ^therefore  no 
questions  are  ever  asked  about  it.  If  a  woman  be  discovered  in  a 
lapse,  whilst  in  a  service,  she  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  discharged 
at  once,  with  much  virtuous  indignation  ; — ^but  if  she  be  a  good 
servant  in  other  respects,  it  is  no  practical  disability  to  her,  as  it 
entails  no  inconvenience  on  her  next  mistress,  who  would  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  if  she  were  rigidly  to  inquire  into  such  matters. 

This  is  a  frightful  state  of  things  to  contemplate  existing  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christie  country,  in  the  home  of  almost  every  indivi* 
dual  of  the  educated  and  higher  classes  ; — it  is  an  evil  that  comes 
close  home  to  us^  ally — and  goes  on  generating  and  increasing 
day  after  day.  The  generality  of  servants  as  they  now  exist  are 
not  fit  inmates  for  a  decent  family,  and  ''  Chubb  locks ''  and 
<<  patent  detectors,"  placed  on  our  sideboards  and  cupboards,  speak 
very  distinctly  to  that  point.  **  Common  locks  ajid  keys" — as  a 
lady  said  to  us  the  other  day — **  are  no  longer  any  safeguard." 
Masters  and  mistresses  have  themselves  to  thank:  {^^-^they  have 
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behayed  as  tliough  they  were  little  gods,  and  the  distance  between 
tbemselves  and  their  domestics  infinite  ;  as  if  there  were  no  sort 
of  relation  between  them  but  the  work  they  wanted  done. 

Human  beings  cannot  live  together  on  such  terms — ^the  conse- 
quence is,  servants  league  together  and  make  common  cause  against 
their  masters  to  defraud  them  in  every  way — and  do  nothing  they 
are  not  obliged  to  do ;  evils  generate  e^  There  is  no  specific 
for  remedying  the  mischief,  no  definite  line  of  conduct  can  be  laid 
down — ^the  change  required  must  begin  in  the  spirit  in  which 
domestics  are  hired  and  treated. 

Those  who  begin  the  form  will,  we  are  aware,  have  much  to 
endure  ;  "  a  forlorn  hope  "  must  always  be  served  either  by  heroes 
or  martyrs,  and  they  who  attempt,  in  their  own  example,  to  reform 
the  present  system  of  treating  servants  must  expect  to  be  disap- 
pointed  and  imposed  upon,  and  very  possibly  see  very  little  fruit 
of  their  labours.     The  evil  has  been  too  long  growing  to  yield  to 
the  first  efibrts.     Servants,  as  they  now  stand,  are,  as  a  body, 
enough  to  disgust  the  most  philanthropic  ;  they  are  so  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  any  human  feelings 
to  work  upon,  and  it  will  require  a  long  course  of  good  treatment 
before  they  will  be  able  to  understand  it,  or  to  believe  that  it  docs 
not  conceal  some  snare.     They  possess,  in  general,  no  one  quality 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  hence  the  complaint  of  their  ingrati- 
tude, and  the  bitter  disappointments  in  those  that  have  for  a  while 
seemed  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  run  of  servants  ;  their  moral 
sense  is  very  torpid  at  the  best,  and  the  common  inconsistencies  and 
short-comings  of  human  nature  seem  exaggerated  in  them.    Much 
patience  and  forbearance,  and  charitable  construction  of  words  and 
deeds,  is  needed  with  the  best  of  them,  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  servants  have  no  laws  of  **  good  breeding" — no  education  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  what  they  feel  tempted  to  do :  great 
allowance  needs  to  be  made  on  this  score.     If  a  feeling  of  con- 
scientiousness can  be  developed,  all  practical  workings  of  good 
qualities  will  follow — for  what   seem  to  be  good  qualities   in 
them  now,   are  too    often  mere  appearances «  induced   by  the 
restraint  and  necessity  of  their  position.     A  Quaker  lady — a  most 
estimable  woman — ^who  was  matron  of  a  Servants*  Home,  on  a 
limited  scale,  instituted  by  a  few  friends  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
respectable  female  servants  out  of  place,  told  us  she  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  became  inmates. 
They  were '  all  servants  coming  out  of  decent  places,  who  could 
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have  good  characters,  and  who  hoped  to  get  into  good  families 
again.  Their  licentious  and  disgusting  conversation,  the  brutal 
and  stupid  pleasure  they  seemed  to  take  in  the  destruction  of  fur- 
niture, linen,  and  so  forth,  for  which  they  were  not  responsible  ; 
th6ir  impudent  and  disobliging  manner,  and  above  all  the  awful 
(lies,  we  would  hope,)  in  which  they  indulged  concerning  the 
families  they  had  left,  made  her  tremble  at  the  idea  of  their  being 
received  amongst  decent  people  ;  and  yet  on  application  their 
"  characters"  would  be  found  satisfactory ;  because  the  restraint  of 
their  position,  and  the  distance  at  which  their  mistresses  had  hold 
themselves,  had  prevented  any  insight  into  their  true  nature. 

All  this  frightful  evil  mTist  be  grappled  with.  We  must  not 
expect  to  get  hold  of  the  best  in  our  attempts  at  reform — ^nor  must 
we  be  discouraged  if  some  turn  out  devils  incarnate  «n  our  hands. 
We  must  examine  into  them  more  closely,  and  of  course  naturally 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  latent  evil  which  might  escape  detec- 
tion in  the  superficial  bond  which  commonly  exists  between  mis- 
tress and  servant. 

Any  one  received  into  om*  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  household 
servant  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  fellow  being,  not  as  an  inferior  ; 
the  discipline  may  be  as  strict  as  it  will,  the  work  may  be  as 
severe  as  it  will,  it  is  not  on  stich  points  we  would  interfere  ;  but 
the  party  hired  to  fill  that  position  ought  to  be  received  as  a 
member  of  the  family ,  as  having  for  the  time  a  unity  of  interest 
with  it,  as  an  object  of  care  and  regard  to  the  head  of  the  family 
who  has  hired  her,  boimd  by  a  tie  of  fellowship,  not  of  mere  work 
and  wages.  This  may  sound  Utopian,  but  there  is  no  other 
secret  whereby  good  and  faithful  servants  are  to  be  made.  They 
are  placed  in  a  subordinate  situation,  and  have  a  right  to  a 
paternal  interest  and  governance  at  the  hands  of  those  they  serve. 
They  cannot  be  kept  subordinate,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  masters  and  mistresses,  &om  a  cold- 
blooded indolence,  a  disgust  to  the  manner  and  language,  of  ser- 
vants as  they  now  exist,  shrink  from  all  conmiunication  with  their 
domestics,  wrap  themselves  up  in  indifference  to  all  that  concerns 
them,  keeping  aloof  at  an  impassable  distance,  looking  only  to 
the  regularity  with  which  their  household  work  is  performed,  they 
can  expect  nothing  better  than  what  they  now  m^et  with.  Servants 
are  not  so  trained  that  they  may  with  safety  be  thrown  on  their 
own  self-governance.  It  is  not  mere  bodily  consideration  that 
they  require.  The  kindness  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  of  a  bene- 
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factor  to  a  beggar, — that  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  required 
at  all ;  it  is  horribly  grating,  and  will  not  produce  the  desired 
result  of  an  attached  and  faithful  servant.  The  grand  thing 
required  in  our  social  relation  with  our  serrants  is,  that  they  shall 
fwt  feel  themselves  isola^d — ^with  no  interest  in  the  family,  and 
no  affection  or  human  feeling  expected  from  them,  and  none  felt 
towards  them  ;  nothing  required  from  them,  except  their  woris:. 
Kohody  can  conceive  the  desolate  effect  of  such  a  position  imless 
ihey  have  tried  it :  the  better  part  of  human  nature  cannot  flourish 
under  such  circumstances,  and  does  not ! 

This  state  of  things  works  its  own  avenging,  as  all  evil  does. 
Master*  are  the  victims  to  the  vices  of  their  servants  when  they 
chance  to  be  bad,  and  the  slaves  to  them  when  they  possess  a 
modicum  of  good  qualities.  When  they  do  nothing  outrageously 
bad,  they  are  humoured  and  their  caprices  studied,  to  keep  up  a 
mercenary  sort  of  good  humour  ;  lest,  knowing  their  own  value, 
they  should  take  pet,  and  leave  their  offending  masters  to  the 
mercy  of  the  fraternity.  Servants  know  quite  wdl  that  there  is 
BO  Aear^-kindness  in  all  this,  and  value  the  indulgence  at  its  true 
worth.  One  half  the  trouble  expended  in  scheming  and  humi- 
liating expedients  for  keeping  a  useful  servant  in  good  humour, 
would,  if  done  with  a  different  spirit,  suffice  to  attach  them  for 
life  and  death.  If  we  were  to  treat  with  servants,  not  as  beings 
for  down  at  a  telescopic  distance  in  the  social  scale,  but  as  fellow 
heings  associated  with  us  by  the  accidents  of  life,  with  their  inte- 
rests combined  with  ours,  **  Chubb  locks  and  patent  detectors  " 
would  become  superfluities.  The  servants  in  England  are,  as  a 
body,  the  very  worst  in  the  whole  world  ;  and  why  ?  Because 
they  are  treated  as  inferior,  until  they  are  made  inferior.  The 
servants  on  ^e  Continent  look  at  their  master's  family  vrith  a 
▼ery  different  feeling  to  what  they  do  in  England :  they  feel 
bound  up  and  identified  with  them  :  they  feel  members  of  the 
family :  their  manners  are  more  pleasing,  and  tJieir  tone  is  alto- 
gether superior.  They  are  naturally  no  better,  but  they  w^ 
considered  and  spoken  to  as  fellow  creatures — not  as  *'  menials  ** 
and  "  inferiors."  No  substitute  oan  be  found  for  fdlow  feeling^ 
BO  patent  German  silver  henewdence  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
genuine  human  heart.  It  behoves  each  and  all  of  us  to  put  our 
hand  to  this  needful  work.  We  may  meet  with  stupidity  and 
ingratitude,  and  seem  to  labour  in  vain  ;  but  patience  will  work 
wonders,  and,  if  we  persevere,  we  shall  have  less  complaint  of  the 
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depravity  and  worthlewness  of  servants.  We  must  be  tolerant  of 
short-comings — very  Kke  onr  own  ;  and  whether  we  see  fruits  of 
our  labour  or  not,  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  an  optional  duty, 
which  we  may  take  up  and  lay  down  as  we  will,  but  one  wide  and 
deep  as  Humanity  itself,  and  entailed  on  all  who  are  in  a  position 
to  keep  domestics,  from  tiie  one  maid^of-aU-work  up  to  a  ducal 
establishment.  **  Mais  c'est  qu  *on  veut  que  le  pauvre  soit  sans 
defaut  ;*'  and  it  is  not  in  nature  that  masters  are  to  be  allowed 
to  monopolise  **  les  defauts"  with  impunity. 

G.  E.  J. 
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Wit  and  Humour,  selected  from  &e  English  Poets,  with  an  Illustrative 
Essay  and  Critical  Comments.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  Post  8vo.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  exceedingly  carefully  drawn  out,  and 
requires  an  accurate  appreciation  in  the  reader,  "  Wit  and  Humour, 
selected  from  the  English  Poets,  with  an  Illustrative  Essay."  We 
think  some  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  author  by  not  properly  con- 
sidering what  he  has  promised  in  his  title-page,  and  what  were  his 
intentions.  To  comi^ise  within  three  hundred  and  fifty,  by  no  means 
very  closely  printed,  pages,  anything  like  a  full  specimen  of  English 
wits  and  numourisU,  together  with  a  commentary  on  the  infinite 
variety  of  modes  in  which  they  have  manifested  their  genius,  was 
beyond  even  the  condensing  powers  of  this  accomplished  and  practised 
critic.  After  a  life  devoted  to  the  elegant  literature  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  with  remarkable  powers  of  ai>preciation  and  talent,  Mr. 
Hunt,  verjr  fortunately  for  the  nsing  generation,  deteimined  to  give  the 
fruits  of  his  contemplations  and  experience  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
essays  on  the  chief  modes  in  which  the  literary  genius  manifests  itself. 

It  is  part  of  the  destiny  of  mankind  that  they  shall  be  wrought  upon 
by  action  and  reaction.  By  the  action  of  facts  and  sensations,  and  by 
the  reaction  of  the  effects  of  these  potentialities  as  reverberated  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  in  the  brains  and  bosoms  of  their  more  per^ 
fectly  formed  fellow-creatures.  From  the  idiot  to  Newton,  from 
Bernardino  to  Shakespeare,  range  an  infinite  gradation  of  capacities  to 
understand  and  to  feel.  Yet  we  know  not  how  much  of  the  powerful 
ratiocination  of  the  one,  and  the  infinitesimal  delicacy  of  apprehensioa 
of  the  other,  was  owing  to  original  formation,  and  how  much  to  some 
happy  circumstance,  which  woke  their  faculties  and  their  sympathetic 
powers.  The  progress  of  civilisation  shows  us  how  much  is  done  by 
the  contact  of  sharp  intellects,  and  every  man  knows  that  his  appre- 
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hension  is  capable  of  improyement,  and  that  he  perceives  the  relations 
of  things  much  more  clearly  as  his  observation  is  sharpened  by 
experience,  or  stimulated  by  his  interests.  Criticism,  or  rather  com- 
mentary, therefore,  such  as  penetrating  and  powerful  minds  like  the 
present  author  and  his  class  give  us,  is  an  artificial  experience,  and 
their  lively  illustration  and  agreeable  treatment  supply  a  stimulant 
that  arouses  and  awakes  the  reader's  faculties.  A  guide  to  a  joke  may 
seem  to  be  an  absurdity ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  needful, 
and  though  dull  men  are  generally  left  bjr  the  quick-witted  to  slumber 
in  their  ignorance,  yet  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  difference 
but  that  of  time  between  the  wittiest  and  the  dullest ;  and  so  far  as 
mere  apprehension  of  purely  intellectual  or  reasoning  forms  are  con- 
cerned it  is  probably  true.  Mathematics  are  but  slow  wit,  and  the 
satisfaction  that  the  calculator  enjoys  at  finding  his  result  is  akin 
to  the  pleasure  experienced  in  finding  the  fitness  of  two  apparently 
antagonistic  ideas  brought  into  junction  by  the  wit.  To  trace,  there- 
fore, the  relations  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  uttered  by  poets,  philo- 
sophers, and  wits,  is  to  open  schools  for  adult  children,  and  to  put 
spectacles  and  microscopes  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  mental 
vision  is  weak,  or  who  know  not  how  to  set  about  the  examination. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  the  loftiest  views  of  the  duties  and  office  of  such  a 
critic ;  and  he  has  shewn  it  in  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  the  subject, 
which  he  has  divided  into  three  portions ;  Imagination  and  Fancy 
forming  the  first.  Wit  and  Humour  the  second,  and  Action  and  Passion 
the  third.  The  first  and  second  we  have,  the  third  is  yet  to  come. 
These  certainly  comprise  all  the  materiel  with  which  genius  operates 
to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  mankind.  It  is  by  the  exercise 
of  these  portions  of  humanity  that  the  poet  "  wakes  the  soul  by  tender 
strokes  of  art ; "  and  without  which  the  ratiocination  of  philosophy, 
and  even  the  revealments  of  religion,  would  be  inoperative.  Man  is 
more  than  a  reasoning  being :  certainly  "noble  in  reason,"  but  "  infi- 
nite in  faculties ; "  "  in  apprehension  like  a  God ;"  and  has  more  in  him 
than  this  muddy  vesture  of  clay  will  permit  fully  to  be  developed.  It 
would  be  a  great  service  to  those  seeking  intellectual  culture,  if  some 
one  would  give  us  another  volume  or  two,  to  match  the  present,  on  the 
reasoning  and  religious  nature  of  the  human  being.  We  should  then 
be  near  to  a  system  of  metaphysics,  given  in  the  most  satisfactory  forms 
and  with  the  most  understandable  of  illustrations.  Treatises,  like  the 
present,  styled  Philosophy  and  Fact — Religion  and  Faith — Sympathy 
and  Affections — ^would  open  to  us  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  that  could 
not  but  be  beneficial.  There  are  living  authors  who  would  satisfac- 
torily finish  the  series  thus,  and  almost  with  an  equal  charm  of  style 
and  fullness  of  knowledge  as  the  present.  Mr.  Hunt  has  never  yet 
touched  on  these  subjects  elaborately,  though  he  must  have  reflected  on 
them.  They  should  be  equal  to  the  present  volumes,  for  if  they  "came 
tardily  off,"  they  would  be  worse  than  useless  :  as  preventing  any  fur- 
ther attempts  of  the  kind. 
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Thns  much  we  have  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
true  end  and  purport  of  Mr.  Hunt's  labours  may  be  understood  and 
appreciated.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  notice  of  this 
volume. 

In  the  preface  we  find  regrets  that  the  nature  of  the  work  prevents 
selection  from  the  prose  writers,  (except  in  the  preliminary  dissertation) 
and  also  complaints  of  the  perplexities  that  beset  the  Editor  in  his 
task,  from  the  superabundance  of  materials ;  we  also  find  an  announce- 
ment that  will  be  cordially  greeted,  namely,  that  he  is  "  preparing  for 
publication  a  volume  apart  from  the  series,  and  on  quite  another  plan  : 
its  object  being  to  produce  such  a  selection  from  favourite  authors,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  as  a  lover  of  books,  young  or  old,  might  like  to  find 
lying  in  the  parlour  of  some  old  country  house."  After  the  "  Essay  on 
Wit  and  Humour  "  of  some  seventy  pages,  we  have  separate  brief  dis- 
sertations, with  illustrative  extracts  from  Chaucer — Shakespeare — ^Ben 
Jonson — ^Beaumont  and  Fletcher — The  Author  of  "  the  admirable  old 
song  ;  full  of  the  gusto  of  iteration,  and  exquisite  in  variety  as  well  as 
sameness,"  and  which  Mf.  Hunt  thinks  must  be  the  product  of  Dekker 
— Randolph — Suckling — Brome — Marvel — Butler — Dryden— Philips — 
Pope — Swift — Green — Goldsmith — ^Wolcot.  Certainly,  this  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  our  Wits  and  Humourists — ^both  Gower  and  Heywood, 
and  numerous  smaller  writers  previous  to  Elizabeth's  reign,  might  have 
found  admittance,  and  from  that  period  to  the  Restoration,  many  poets, 
including  all  the  writers  of  the  Cavalier  songs,  have  a  claim  to  notice. 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  sentimental  times  of  Anne,  a  long  rout  of 
bacchanalian  gentlemen,  headed  by  Tom  Durfey,  clammer  for  a  place, 
and  a  front  one  too.  Then  come  the  greatest  of  all  our  humourists, 
Fielding,  followed  by  Shebeare,  perhaps  equal  in  degree  though  not  in 
amount ;  and  Smollett,  whose  Humphrey  Clinker  can  never  go  out  of 
print.  But  tliese  were  prose  writers  :  but  not  so  men  of  more  recent 
date.  The  Smiths — and  greater  than  all,  Hood — yet  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated— ^and  now  living,  some  two  or  three  whose  style  is  perfectly 
their  own,  and  whose  power  and  abundance  fully  equal  to  their  great 
predecessors. 

But  no  blame  to  Mr.  Hunt.  He  has  been  cruelly  circumscribed  in 
space.  But  he  has  so  whetted  our  appetites  for  the  glorious  and 
abundant  banquet  that  awaits  us,  that  we  trust  some  merciful  book- 
seller will  immediately  commence,  in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  the 
age,  a  full  and  ample  selection  from  these  stores,  in  a  shilling  monthly 
issue,  under  his  superintendence.  In  all  cases  the  works  (for  instance, 
Fielding's  and  Smollett's)  could  not  be  given ;  but  still  a  pregnant, 
brief  and  stirring  commentary  on  each  might  be  substituted.  We 
long  for  magnums — ^these  demi-semi-quavers  of  extracts  are  but  a  drop 
to  our  thirsty  souls.  We  want  not  to  lunch,  but  to  dine  and  carouse. 
Would  it  could  be  ;  we  promise  not  merely  to  notice,  but  far  more,  to 
purchase  a  copy  ourselves. 

The  Illustrative  Essay  almost  commences  with  a  splendid  quotation 
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from  Barrow  of  wit,  which,  though  a  little  dimmed  by  an  obsoleteness  of 
expression,  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  fecundity  of  thooght  in  many  of 
our  early  divines :  men  who  studied  human  nature  as  well  as  creeds, 
in  order  the  better  to  operate  upon  it.    We  shall,  however,  give  Mr. 
Hunt's  definitions  of  wit  and  humour  as  more  just  to  him  so  to  do. 
He  introduces  them  by  saying — 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  everything  witty  or  humorous  excites  laughter. 
It  may  be  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  too  many  other  things  to  do  so  ; 
with  too  much  thought,  with  too  great  a  perfection  even,  or  with  pathos  or 
sorrow.  All  extremes  meet ;  excess  of  laughter  itself  runs  into  tears,  and 
mirth  becomes  heaviness.  Mirth  (Qy.  laughter)  itself  is  toe  often  but 
melancholy  in  disguise.  The  jests  of  the  fool  in  Lear  are  the  sighs  of 
knowledge.  But  as  far  as  wit  and  humour  affect  us  on  our  own  accounts, 
or  unmodified  by  graver  considerations^  laughter  is  their  usual  result,  and 
happy  ratification." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hunt's  definition  of  wit : — 

^  ^'  The  nature  of  wit,  therefore,  has  been  well  ascertained.  It  takes  many 
forms  ;  and  the  word  iadeed  means  many  things,  some  of  them  very  grave 
and  important  ;  but  in  the  popular  and  prevailing  sense  of  the  term  (an 
ascendancy  which  it  has  usurped,  by  the  help  of  fashion,  over  that  of  the 
intellectual  faculty,  or  perception  itself),  wit  may  be  -defined  to  be  Hu  cerbi- 
trary  jvatapoaition  of  dissimilar  ideas,  for  some  lively  pttrpose  of  assimilfUion 
or  contract,  generally  of  both.  It  is  fancy  in  its  most  wilful,  md  strictly 
speaking,  its  least  poetical  state  ;  that  is  to  say,  wit  does  not  contemplate  its 
ideas  for  their  own  sakes  in  any  light  apart  from  their  ordinary  prosaical 
one,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  by  their  oombinatien. 
Poetry  may  take  up  the  combination  and  improve  it,  but  it  then  divests  it  of 
its  arbitrary  character,  and  converts  it  into  something  better.  Wit  is  the 
clash  and  reconcilement  of  incongruities ;  the  meeting  of  extremes  round  a 
comer  ;  the  flashing  of  an  artificial  light  from  one  object  to  another,  dis- 
closing some  unexpected  resemblance  or  connection,  it  is  the  detection  of 
likeness  in  unlikeness,  of  sympathy  in  antipathy,  or  of  the  extreme  points 
of  antipathies  themselves,  made  friends  by  the  very  merriment  of  their 
introduction.  The  mode,  or  form,  is  comparatively  of  no  consequence, 
provided  it  give  no  trouble  to  the  apprehension  ;  and  you  may  bring  as  many 
ideas  together  as  can  pleasantly  assemble.  But  a  single  one  is  nothing. 
Two  ideas  are  as  necessary  to  wit,  as  couples  are  to  marriages  ;  and  the 
union  is  happy  in  proportion  to  the  agreeableness  g[  the  o£Bqiring." 

The  following  of  humour : — 

«  The  case,  I  think,  is  the  same  with  humour.  Mumovr^  considered  as 
the  object  treated  of  by  the  humorous  writer,  and  not  as  the  power  of  treat- 
ing it,  derives  its  name  from  the  prevailing  quality  of  vnoisture  in  the  bodily 
temperament ;  and  is  a  tendency  of  the  mvnd  to  rv/n,  in  pwrticular  directions 
of  thought  or  feeling  more  amusmg  than  accountable;  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  society.  It  is  therefore,  either  in  reality  or  appearance,  a  thing  incondst- 
ent.  It  deals  in  incongruities  of  diaracter  and  ciremnstance,  as  wit  does  in 
those  of  arbitrary  ideas.  The  more  the  incon^niities  the  better,  provided 
they  are  all  in  nature  ;  but  two,  at  any  rate,  are  as  necessary  to  humour,  as 
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the  two  ideas  are  to  wit ;  and  the  more  strikingly  they  differ,  yet  harmonise, 
the  more  amusing  the  result.  Such  is  the  melting  together  of  the  propen- 
sities to  love  and  war  in  the  person  of  exquisite  Uncle  Toby  ;  of  the  gullible 
and  the  manly  in  Parson  Adams  ;  of  the  professional  and  the  individual,  or 
the  accidental  and  the  permanent,  in  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  ;  of  the 
objectionable  and  the  agreeable,  the  fat  and  the  sharpwitted,  in  Falstaff ;  of 
honesty  and  knavery  in  Gil  Bias  ;  of  pretension  and  non-performance  in  the 
Bullies  of  the  dramatic  poets  ;  of  folly  and  wisdom  in  Dox  Quixote  ;  of 
shrewdness  and  doltishness  in  Sancho  Panza  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  in  the 
discordant  yet  harmonious  co-operation  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  attendant, 
considered  as  a  pair  ;  for  those  two  characters,  by  presenting  themselves  to 
the  mind  in  combination,  insensibly  conspire  to  give  us  one  compound  idea 
of  the  whole  abstract  human  being  ;  divided  indeed  by  its  extreme  contra- 
dictions of  body  and  soul,  but  at  the  same  time  made  one  and  indivisible  by 
community  of  error  and  the  necessities  of  companionship.  Sancho  is  the 
flesh,  looking  after  its  homely  needs  ;  his  master,  who  is  also  his  dupe,  is 
the  spirit,  starving  on  sentiment.  Sancho  himself,  being  a  compound  of 
sense  and  absurdity,  thus  heaps  duality  on  duality,  contradiction  on  contra- 
diction ;  and  the  inimitable  associates  contrast  and  reflect  one  another." 

Every  man  almost  will  have  something  to  add  or  abstract  from 
a  definition,  and  we  are  no  exception  to  this  rule — ^but  let  us  pass  on. 
Mr.  Hunt  next,  and  somewhat  formally  for  him,  treats  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  Wit  and  Humour,  under  the  heads  of  Simile — Metaphor 
— the  Poetical  Process — Irony — Burlesque — Parody — Exaggeration^ 
Ultra  Continuity,    and   Extravagance  in  general — Puns — Macaronic 
Poetry — Half   Jargon    and    Nonsense    Verses — Conscious    Humours 
indulged — Humours  of  Nations  and  Classes — Humours  of  mere  tem- 
perament— ^Moral  or  Intellectual  Incongruities — "  and  last  and  above 
all,"  Genial  Contradictions  of  the  Conventional.     This  division  and 
subdivision  may  seem  dull  and   formal   in  our   bald  narration,  but, 
embalmed  in  the  delicious   and  mellifluous  style  of  the  essayist,  and 
strewed  with  extracts  of  great  power  and  pungency,  it  is  very  pleasant 
and  highly  instructive  reading.     It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  shows 
discursive,  yet  discriminating,  reading  so  various,  that  it  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  catholicity  of  Mr,  Hunt's  S3anpathies  ;  and  the  great 
merit  of  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  a  grand  defence  of  mirth  and  wholesome 
pure  cheerfulness.     The  utmost  delicacy  of  feeling  is  allied  to  the  most 
joyous  animal  spirits.    The  reader  will  here  find  some  modes  of  fun 
and  wit  made  apparent  and  justified  to  him  ;  and  quips,  and  cranks, 
and  sallies,  that  seemed  utter  folly  and  nonsense,  are  awarded  a 
becoming   position  in  this  receptacle    for  the  gaieties  of   the  soul. 
The    stem,    and    perhaps   stolid,    reasoner    will    grimly  smile    at 
the  biting  irony  and  acute  wit  of  Swift  and  Butler ;  but  he  is  here 
.  sho^m  how  he  may  enioy  Uie  macaronic  nonsense  of  Drnmmond,  or  the 
fooleries  of  O'Keefe.     We  shall  give  a  quotation  of  this  portion,  because 
it  is  this  e2q)acity  to  extract  "Wrftfe  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs,"  that  is  so  highly  and  admirably  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
genius.    We  are  qtiite  certain  that  the  author  of  any  original  absurdity 
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himself  sees  some  fun,  or  wit,  or  hnmonr  in  what  he  does,  and  has 
correlative  minds,  however  few,  who  can  appreciate ;  and  if  lie  had 
possessed  a  hotter  mode  of  exposition,  would  have  gained  a  lai^ger 
popularity.  This  power  of  giving  the  exposition  nu^es  Mr.  Hunt 
so  admirahle  a  critic. 

'^  Burdens  of  songs  have  heen  rendered  jovial  and  amusing  not  only  by 
mere  analogies  of  sound,  like  those  of  Darwin,  such  as  the  gUu  glou  of  the 
French  bacchanalian  poets  (imitating  the  decantering  of  wine)9and  C^aolieu's 
parrots  in  a  masquerade  calling  to  me  waiters, — 

(T6t,  t6t,— tot,  tdt,— t6t,  t6t,— 
Du  r6t,  du  rot,  du  r6t, 
Hoik,  hoik,  laquais, 
Du  Tin  aux  perroquets) 

but  a  man  of  genius,  the  best  farcical  writer  in  our  language,  O'Keefe,  has 
made  them  epitomes  of  character  and  circumstance,  and  filled  them  with  a 
gaiety  and  a  music  the  most  fantastical  and  pleasant.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
quote  them  apart  from  the  whole  context  of  the  scene ;  and  readers  are 
warned  off,  if  their  own  animal  spirits  cannot  enter  heartily  into  an  extra- 
vagance.    But  such  as  are  not  afraid  to  be  amused,  will  be. 

"  I  shall  give,  however,  but  one  taste  of  such  excessive  pickle.  The 
following  is  part  of  a  song  sung  by  a  schoolmaster,  whose  animal  spirits 
triumph  over  his  wig  and  Imbiliments : — 

AniOy  amaSf 

I  love  a  lass 
As  cedar  tall  and  slender  ; 

Sweet  Cowslip's  grace 

Is  her  nominative  case. 
And  site '«  of  the  femdmne  gender, 

(Pleasant  bit  of  superfluous  information  !) 

Rorum,  corum. 
Sunt  Divorum, 

Haram  scarum  Divo ; 
Tag-rag,  merry-derryf  periwig,  and  hat-hand^ 

Hie  hoc  horum,  genitive. 

"  A  collection  of  songs,  particularly  street  songs,  good  and  bad  (that  is  to 
say,  very  bad,  or  unintentionally  absurd),  remains  to  be  made  by  some 
*  competent  hand,'  and  would  be  a  rich  exhibition  of  popular  feeling.    A 
distinguished  living  writer  and  statesman,   who  is  great  enough  to  be  a 
thorough  humanist,  and  to  think  nothing  beneath  him  which  interests  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  in  possession  of  some  such  collection,  and  might  perhaps 
allow  it  to  be  used.     Materials  for  such  things  have  influenced  the  fate  of 
kingdoms ;  and  what  is  more,  or  at  least   no   anti-climax.  Uncle  Toby  • 
patronized  them.     Everybody  knows  how  fond  he  was  of  the  tune  of  Lilli- 
bullero ;  his  comfort  under  all  afflictions,— -controversy,  surgery,  and  Dr. 
Slop. 

'^  The  late  Mr.  Mathews,  a  man  of  genius  in  his  way,  an  imitator  of  mind 
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as  "well  as  maimer,  and  a  worthy  contributor  to  the  wit  which  he  collected 
from  friends  and  kindred,  was  a  disburser  of  much  admirable  <  acute  non- 
sense,' which  it  is  a  pity  not  to  preserve.  What  could  be  better  than  his 
Scotchwoman  1  or  his  foreigners  I  or  the  gentleman  who  *  with  infinite 
promptitude  of  mind,  cut  off  the  lion's  head  ? '  or  the  Englishman,  who 
after  contemplating  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  comparing  it  witli  its  fame  (and 
himself),  exclaimed,  snapping  his  fingers  at  it,  <  You  're  a  humbug  ! ' 

'< Endless  are  the  < quips  and  cranks'  of  Wit  and  Humour.  Puns 
(Pointes  ?)  are  banished  from  good  company  at  present,  though  kings  once 
encouraged  and  Csesar  and  Bacon  recorded  them,  and  Cicero  and  Shak- 
speare  seem  to  have  thought  them  part  of  the  common  property  of  good 
spirits.  They  are  laresome  when  engrossing,  and  execrable,  if  bad  ;  at 
least,  if  not  very  and  elaborately  bad,  and  of  malice  prepense.  But  a  pun 
may  contMu  wit  of  the  first  water.  Those  of  Hood  are  astOMshing  for  their 
cleverness,  abundance,  and  extravagance." 

Of  pure  nonsense  in  parody  we  do  not  find  an  example,  though 
Pope's  "  Ode,  by  a  Man  of  Quality,"  and  the  "  Rejected  Addresses' " 
imitation  of  Laura  Matilda — 

^  Where  is  Cupid's  crimson  motion 
Billowy  ecstacy  of  woe  I" 

must  have  been  familiar  to  Mr.  Hunt.  The  following  also  is  so  capital 
a  sample  of  the  kind,  from  a  publication  in  which  so  many  good  things 
are  gorgeously  entombed,  (for  the  current  readers  will  not  read  con- 
tinuously the  back  numbers  even  of  "Punch,")  that  several  of  our  readers 
may  not  know  it. 

A  BALLAD  OF  BEDLAM.  ' 

J^  Oh !  Lady,  wake ! — ^the  azure  mom 

Is  rippling  on  the  verdant  skies. 
The  owl  is  warbling  his  soft  tune. 

Awaiting  but  thy  snowy  eyes. 
The  joys  of  future  years  are  past, 

To-morrow's  hopes  have  fled  away ; 
Still  let  us  love,  and  e'en  at  last 

We  shall  be  happy  yesterday. 

^*  The  early  beam  of  rosy  night 

Drives  off  the  ebon  mom  afar, ' 
Whilst,  through  the  murmur  of  the  light, 

The  Huntsman  winds  his  mad  guitiu:.  ^ 
Then,  Lady,  wake !  my  brigantine 

Pants,  neighs,  and  prances  to  be  free ; 
Until  creation  I  am  thine. 

To  some  rich  desert  fly  with  me.'* 

Nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  mere  absurdity,  nor  any  definition  or 

.  analysation  of  the  purport  of  satire :  a  point  necessary  to  be  determined, 

as  many  have  thought  it  consisted  in  Mere  vehement  denunciation. 
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But  we  are  fovfettiDg  our  own  admonitioii,  and  £nom  the  fatct  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  having  done  so  much,  are  desirous  for  more.  We  most 
mnember  that  it  is  bat  '^  Wit  and  Humour  selected  from  the  T*!iig1is>t 
Poets,  with  an  illustrative  Essay,"  whereas  we  are  eager  to  have  firom 
him  a  full  and  complete  Dissertation  on  Wit  and  Humonr — and  s 
Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  or  Portions  of  Poems,  containing  anything 
worth  presendng  in  the  language. 

The  notices  of  the  various  poets  are  brief,  but  abounding  in  the  genius 
of  the  author,  pungently  portraying  the  characteristics  of  each.  TVe  are 
not,  and  perhaps  no  one  is,  prepared  to  agree  with  all  the  opinions,  but 
still  no  one  can  rise  from  their  perusal  without  having  acquired  fresh 
glimpses  of  the  excellence  of  the  authors.  Animal  spirits  go  for  a  great 
deal  with  Mr^unt,  and  doubtless  they  are  delightfal  things^  both  to 
possess  and  to  witness,  but  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  them,  which,  at 
the  best,  only  create  rollicking  and  fun,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Wit  and  Humour. 

We  may  conclude  our  somewhat  lengthened  notice,  with  a  hearty 
reconmiendation  to  the  reader  to  obtain  and  study  for  hunself  this 
delightful  work,  which  seems  intended,  by  the  elegance  of  its  printing 
and  binding,  for  a  present  book,  and  one  noore  suited  to  either  sex  we 
cannot  imagine.  To  present  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  the  receiver, 
as  well  as  a  sign  of  good  taste  in  the  donor. 


Fireside  Libbabt.    21  Volumes.     12mo.    Gilt  cloth.    London : 

James  Burns. 

This  series  of  very  cheap  publications,  elevating  the  standard   of 
literature  for  young  persons,  while  adapted  to  the  entertainment  of  all, 
has  reached  its  twenty-first  volume.    Whether  we  regard  the  neatness 
of  the  typography,  the  classical  character  of  the  embellishments,  or  the 
richness  of  the  binding,  we  are  equally  struck  with  the  spirit  which  has 
undertaken  so  beautiful,  and  extensive  a  publication.     The  contents  of 
the  series  generally  are  selected  with  judgment ;  many  of  them  are 
translated  from  the  choicest  morsels  of  distinguished  foreign  writers. 
To  begin  with  the  German  series,  we  have  the  "  Undine  "  of  La  Motte 
Fouque,  a  favourite  in  this  countiy,  and  the  "  Shadowless  man,"  better 
known  as  "  Peter  Schlemihl,"  by  Chamisso,  «  Liesli,"  and  "  Heinrich 
and  Blanca,"  all  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings.    Of  course  the  piinting 
is  close,  but  of  singular  elegance.     This  work  is  another  remarkable 
feature  of  the  present  time  in  that  we  get  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the 
best  of  its  kind,  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  they  may  oe  in  every  one's  hand. 
We  find  in  this  series  the  "  Magic  Ring"  of  Fouque,  in  one  volume. 
Here  is  Schiller  in  the  "  Maid  of  Orieans,"  and  "  William  Tell."  The 
favourite  tale  of  "Musoeus,"   Woltmann's  romance  of  the  "White 
Lady,"  Quentyn  Mateys,"  and  oUier  tales  of  Pichler ;  "  FaUes  and 
Parables"  from  Lessuig,  Herder,  Gellert, Meisonee,  and  others;  the 
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"Popular  Tales  of  Hareff,"  little  known  in  England,  and  in  poetry 
translations  of  Ballads  and  Songs  from  Schiller,  Uhland,  Burger, 
Goethe,  Komer,  Becker,  Fouque,  Chamisso,  &c.  All  these  in  nine 
small  volumes,  abounding  in  interest,  comprising  that  portion  of  the 
German  series  which  has  gone  to  press  up  to  the  present  time. 

Of  English  origin  there  are  here  the  "Twelve  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments," "  Household  Tales  and  Traditions,"  "  Ancient  Moral  Tales," 
in  the  series  of  fiction,  together  with  "Marco  Visconti,"  from  the 
Italian  of  Manzoni,  and  "Prasca  Loupouloff "  from  the  Russian.  In 
the  British  poetical  series  we  have  "  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales  "  from 
Percjr,  Ritson,  Evans,  and  others ;  "  Ballads  from  English  History,"  and 
"  Select  Specimens  of  Scottish  Songs ; ''  in  biography,  "  The  Lives  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  John  Evelyn,  and  several  bishops," 
in  one  volume,  with  those  of  Walton,  Wotton,  Fanshaw,  Earl  of  Derby, 
Lord  Collingwood,  Sir  T.  Raffles,  Lord  Exmouth,  George  Herbert,  Dr. 
Donne,  and  Bishops  Ken  and  Sanderson,  in  a  second ;  and  in  a  third 
volume  Selections  from  the  Lives  of  celebrated  Greeks.  There  is  also 
one  volume  devoted  to  a  new  edition  of  PooleVtreatise  on  "  Churches, 
their  structure,  arrangement,  and  decoration." 

We  thus  particulanse,  because  the  present  series  of  works  issues  from 
a  quarter  which  we  su^ect  is  influenced  by  certain  theological  tenden- 
cies. A  peculiar  party  is  up  and  stirring  in  this  matter,  active,  anxious 
to  be  foremost  in  the  field,  and  leaning  upon  a  creed  of  tradition,  moul- 
dering amid  moss-clad  ruins  of  gothic  barbarism.  We  infer  this  from 
the  tendency  displayed  in  this  work,  in  a  solitary  volume  or  two  it  is 
true,  for  the  majonty  are  of  a  character  which  will  not  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  those  flashes  from  the  guiding  spirit  which  are  seen  here 
and  there  when  opportunity  proffers.  It  will  be  right  to  particularise. 
To  the  German  series,  every  way  excellent,  we  do  not  make  reference,  nor, 
in  fact,  to  eHher  of  these  works,  except  the  biography.  Here  we  see  Uie 
leaning  to  which  we  allude.  In  the  life  of  the  Rev.  John  Evelyn  are 
recorded,  among  other  things,  his  idea  of  a  species  of  monastic  brother- 
hood. This  is  given  with  the  preface — ^"Now  that  the  thoughts  of 
English  churchmen  are  turned  towards  the  revival  of  the  monastic 
imtem,  purged  of  its  corruptions,  ^c."  What  English  churchmen  are 
thinking  of  re-establishing  monasteries !  None,  we  boldly  assert, 
except  the  small  party  that,  addicted  to  the  more  objectionable  tenets  of 
Romanism,  has  not  the  honesty  to  declare  itself  Roman,  while  from  the 
English  clmrch  it  stands  wide  apart.  In  the  same  life  we  have  found 
carefully  recorded  the  cvre  of  a  decrepit  and  sick  diild  by  the  rite  of 
baptism,  and  the  cure  of  the  blind  by  the  blood  of  the  holy  mariyr, 
Charles  I. !  The  king,  who  rode  through  Leicester  streets,  commandmg 
his  soldiers  to  cut  down  the  people ;  tne  paternal  monarch,  who  raisea 
a  bloody  war  to  enforce  his  privilege  of  taxing  the  people  without  a 

Earliament ;    the  monarch,  whose  word  could  not  be  trusted ;    the 
auchtiest  prince  as  a  man,  and  the  greatest  double-dealer  of  his  time. 
In  these  days  it  were  better,  in  making  selections,  to  omit  such  passages, 
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when  writing  works  to  the  young,  as  can  now  only  provoke  a  laugh  of 
contempt  from  sane  persons,  unless  the  object  be  to  enforce  the  princi- 
ples of  superstition  and  tyranny,  which  the  new  sect  so  strongly  favours, 
with  whom  Charles  is  both  a  hero  and  a  martyr.     The  political  mea- 
sures, of  late  years — all  that  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  bad  and  untenable  things  of  the  past,  and  to  enlarge  tlie 
mental  vision,  and  elevate  the  mind — ^all  that  is  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  is  evidently  viewed  in  these  biographies' with  intolerance. 
The  "  Life  of  Lord  Exmouth  "  fumishesi  a  text  book  for  the  compiler 
in  this  regard^  as  if  that  gallant  officer  were  any  authority  upon  cii^  or 
religious  questions.    Lord  £xmouth  was  a  true  seaman ;  of  a  narrow 
capacity,  ever  meaning  well ;  of  whom  it  was  observed  by  a  naval  officer, 
that  he  would  have  fought  the  battle  of  TrafalgEu:  as  well  as  Nelson,  as 
far  as  the  fighting  pzui;  was "  concerned,  but  he  would  never  have  shown 
Nelson's  previous  strategy.  -  Both  Pellews  were  truly  brave  and  kind  men, 
but  not  of  the  .wise  but  of  their  profession,  as  is  well  known.      The 
biographical  part  of  the  present  series  is  tinctured  with  a  spirit  we  cannot 
commend,  and  we  observe  somewhat  of  the  same  in  "  Poole's  volume  on 
church  decorations."  Bad  enough,  we  agree,  are  most  of  the  new  churches 
that  have  been  recently  constructed ;  but  we  can  see  ho  reason  for  reviv- 
ing Gothic  ornaments  and  imagery,  with  their  carved   inelegancies, 
not  to  say  gross  indecencies  in  some  cases,  merely  because  they  are  old. 
Some  of  the  noblest  churches  in  the  world  are  Greek  and  Roman  in  archi- 
tecture.     Our  old  edifices  derive  half  their  charm  from  the  associations 
of  age,  which  cannot  accompany  new  buildings  in  the  same  style.     The 
adoption  of  the  Gothic  in  all  cases,  in  preference,  only  shows  a  craving 
after  what  is  part  and  portion  of  the  days  of  spiritual  despotism,  poli- 
tical t)rranny,  and  deplorable  popular  ignorance.    Hence  the   least 
elevated  minds  now  among  the  higher  classes  go  back  to  dark  ages  in 
all  their  imaginings  ;  feudality  is  their  idol,  and  the  glorious  advance- 
ment in  science  and  popular  power— our  might  as  a  nation,  our  arm  of 
rule,  that  some  portion  of  every  region  and  climate  of  the  earth  confesses 
— our  advanced  progress  and  tremendous  energies,  are  all  innovations 
upon  the  era  when,  at  intervals,  breaking  each  other's  witless  heads  in 
the  tilt,  or  seeking  Quixotic  glories  in  Palestine,  in  border  feuds,  and 
boar  hunting,  lay  the  glories  of  the  aristocracy.    At  that  time  they 
could  scarcely  scrawl  their  names  on  paper,  but  abandoned  the  un- 
envied  empire  of  mind  to  bishops  and  clerks,  who  knew  pretty  well 
how  to  turn  it  to  their  own  profit.    Hence  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  new 
class  extol  the  Beckets  and  Lauds  of  departed  years.    We  state  these 
|,hings.  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  on  viewing  the  tendencies  of  several 
recent  works,  though  in  the  present  series  they  are  mwiifested  but  in  a 
solitary  instwice  or  two. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

And  now  is  Snipeton  widowed.  Yes :  with  a  living  wife, 
damned  to  worst  widowhood.  It  would  have  worn  and  tortured 
the  spirit  within  him  sometimes  to  wander  from  the  desk  to  the 
churchyard,  and  there  look  down  upon  Clarissa's  grave.  To  have 
read,  and  read  with  dreamy,  vacant  eyes,  the  few  tombstone 
syllables  that  sum  up — solemnly  brief — ^the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
wrongs,  and  wretchedness  ;  the  pleasant  thoughts  and  aching 
weariness  that  breath  begins  and  ends.  **  Clarissa,  wife  of 
Ebenezer  Snipeton,  died  — ."  Words  to  dim  a  husband's  eyes  ; 
to  carry  heaviness  to  the  heart ;  to  numb  the  soul ;  and  for  a  time 
to  make  the  lone  man,  with  his  foot  at  the  treasilre-holding  grave, 
feel  the  whole  world  drifted  from  him,  and  he  left  landed  on  the 
little  spot  he  looks  on.  And  then  breaks  small,  mournful  music 
from  those  words  :  pleasant,  hopeful  sounds,  that  will  mingle  her 
name  with  his  ;  that  will  make  him  own  the  dear,  the  still  incor- 
porate dead.  The  flesh  of  his  flesh,  the  bone  of  his  bone,  is 
lapsed  into  the  disgrace  of  death  :  it  is  becoming  the  nourishment 
of  grass  ;  and  still  his  heart  yearns  to  the  changing  form :  still  it 
is  a  part  of  him  ;  and  his  tender  thoughts  may,  with  the  coffined 
dead,  love  to  renew  the  bridal  vow  the  dead  absolves  him  of.  And 
Snipeton,  his  wife  in  her  winding-sheet,  might  so  have  solemnised 
a  second  wedlock.     For  surely  there  are  such  nuptials.     Yes  ; 

111.       Ill  _--■  [■iin-i-  — —  ■  — 
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second  marriages  of  the  grave  between  the  quick  and  the  dead> 
with  God  and  his  angels  the  sole  witnesses. 

And  Snipeton  was  denied  such  consolation.  His  widowhood 
permitted  no  such  second  troth.  Living  to  the  world,  his  wife  was 
dead  to  him  ;  yet  though  dead,  not  severed. — There  was  the 
horror :  there,  the  foul  condition  of  disgraced  wedlock  :  the  flesh 
was  still  of  his  flesh,  cancerous,  ulcerous  ;  with  a  life  in  it  to 
torture  him.  Bj  day,  that  flesh  of  his  flesh  would  wear  him  ;  by 
night,  with  time  and  darkness  lying  like  a  weight  upon  him,  would 
be  to  him  as  a  fiend  that  would  cling  to  him  ;  that  would  touch 
his  lips  ;  that  would  murmur  in  his  ear.  And  let  him  writhe,  and 
struggle,  and  with  a  strong  man's  strong  will  determine  to  pufc 
away  that  close  tormentor,  it  would  not  be.  The  flesh  was  still 
of  his  flesh,  alike  incorporate  in  guilt  and  truth. 

But  Snipeton  is  still  a  happy  man.  As  yet  he  knows  not  of  his 
misery ;  dreams  not  of  the  desolation  that,  in  an  hour  or  so,  shall 
blast  him  at  his  threshold.  He  is  still  at  his  desk  ;  happy  in  his 
day-dream ;  his  imagination  running  over,  as  in  wayward  moments 
of  half-thrift,  half-idleness,  it  was  wont  to  do,  upon  the  paper  on 
his  desk  before  him. — Imagination,  complete  and  circling  ;  and 
making  that  dim  sanctuary  of  dirty  Plutus  a  glistening  palace ! 
The  pen — the  ragged  stump,  that  in  his  hand  had  worked  as 
surely  as  Italian  steel,  striking  through  a  heart  or  so,  but  drawing 
no  blood — the  pen,  as  it  had  been  plucked  from  the  winged  heel  of 
the  thief's  god.  Mercury,  worked  strange  sorcery;  crept  and 
scratched  about  the  paper,  conjuring  glories  there,  that  made  the 
old  man  sternly  smile  ;  even  as  an  enchanter  smiles  at  the  instant 
handiwork  of  all- obedient  fiends.  Reader,  look  upon  the  magic 
that,  cunningly  exercised  by  the  Snipetons  of  the  world,  fills  it  with 
beauty ;  behold  the  jottings  of  the  black  art  that,  simple  as  they 
look,  hold,  like  the  knotted  ropes  of  Lapland  witches,  a  power 
invincible.  Here  they  are  ;  faithfully  copied  from  that  piece  of 
paper  ;  the  tablet  of  old  Snipeton' s  dearest  thoughts,  divinest 
aspirations : — 

"£70,000  "—"£85,700  "—"£90,000  "—"£100,000  "— 
"  £150,000  "— "  £1,000,000  !  " 

In  this  way  did  Snipeton — in  pleasant,  thrifty  idleness — pour  oiit 
his  heart;  dallying  with  hope,  and  giving  to  the  unuttered  wish 
a  certain  sum  in  black  and  white ;  running  up  the  figures  as  a 
rapturous  singer  climbs  the  gamut,  touching  the  highest  heaven 
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of  music  to  his  own  delight,  and  the  wonder  of  the  applauding 
world. 

In  this  manner  would  Suipeton  take  pastime  with  his  spirit. 
In  this  manner  was  the  paper  on  his  desk  writ  and  over-writ  with 
promised  sums  that,  it  was  his  hope,  his  day-dream,  would  surely 
some  day  hless  him.  And  the  numerals  ever  rose  with  his  spirits. 
When  very  dumpish — ^with  the  world  going  all  wrong  with  him — 
he  would  write  himself  down  a  pauper ;  in  hitterness  of  heart 
loving  to  enlarge  upon  his  heggary,  as  thus :  000,000,000,000. 
But  to-day,  he  had  ridden  with  Clarissa ;  she  had  looked  so  lovely 
and  so  loving  ;  he  was  so  re-assured  of  her  affection  ;  could  pro- 
mise to  himself  such  honied  days  and  nights  that,  dreaming  over 
this  ;  smiling  at  her  flushed  face  ;  and  with  half-closed  eyes,  and 
curving  mouth,  gazing  in  fancy  at  her  dancing  plume, — he  some- 
how took  the  pen  between  his  fingers,  and  made  himself  a  paradise 
out  of  arithmetic. — Thus  he  laid  out  his  garden  of  Eden,  circling 
it  with  rivers  of  running  gold  !  How  the  paradise  smiled  upon 
paper!  How  the  trees,  clustered  with  ruddy  bearing,  rose  up ;  how 
odorous  the  flowers — and  what  a  breath  of  immortality  came  flut- 
tering to  his  cheek  !     Snipeton  had  written — 

"  £1,000,000  ;" 

and  then  he  sank  gently  back  in  his  chair,  and  softly  drew  his  breath 
as  he  looked  upon  what  should  be  his,  foreshadowed  by  his  hopes. 

Now,  at  the  very  moment — ^yes,  by  Satan's  best  chronometer — 
at  the  very  moment,  Clarissa  was  lifted  from  her  horse,  placed  in  a 
carriage,  and  whirled  away  from  home  and  husband.  And  he 
saw  not  her  face  of  terror — heard  not  her  shriek  for  help.  How 
could  he  ?  Good  man  !  was  he  not  in  Paradise  ?  Let  us  not 
break  in  upon  him.  No  ;  for  a  while,  blind  and  innocent,  we  will 
leave  him  there. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Capstick  was  threatened 
with  an  ignominious  dismissal  from  the  British  senate,  as  having, 
it  was  alleged,  bought  an  honour  that,  like  chastity,  is  too  precioi^ 
to  be  sold.  The  misanthropic  member  for  Liquorish,  in  his  deep 
contempt  of  all  human  dealings,  took  little  heed  of  the  petition 
against  him  ;  whilst  Tangle  called  it  an  ugly  business,  as  though 
in  truth. he  secretly  rejoiced  in  such  uncomeliriess.  Snipeton,  too, 
looked  grave  ;  and  then,  as  taking  heart  from  the  depth  of  his 
pocket,  said  he  would  **  fight  the  young  profligate  to  his  last 
guinea  ;  '*  (and  when  the  weapons  are  gold,  how  bloody  oft  the 
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battle  !)  Whereupon  Capstick  relented  a  little  in  bis  savage 
thongbts  ;  believing  tbat  pure  patriotism  did  exist  in  human 
nature,  and  had  one  dwelling-place  at  least  in  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Snipeton. 

**  Turn  you  out  of  Parliament,  sir  ;  thej  might  chuck  you  out 
o*  the  window,  sir,  for  "what  he  'd  care,  if  it  wam't  for  his  spite. 
I  've  told  you  that  all  along,  and  you  won't  see  it,'*  said  Bright 
Jom. 

**  I  am  sorry,  Jem,  that  in  your  declining  years — for  there  's 
no  disguising  it,  James — ^your  're  getting  old  and  earthy — 
cracking  like  dry  clay,  Jem  " — said  Capstick* 

"I  don't  .want  to  hide  the  cracks,"  answered  Jem:  "why 
-should  I  ?  No  :  I  'm  not  afraid  to  look  Time  in  the  face,  and  tell 
him  to  do  his  worst.  He  never  could  spile  much,  that's  one 
comfort." 

"  I  am  sorry,  nevertheless,  that  you  have  not  a  little  charity. 
If  I  don't  think  well  of  anybody  myself,  that 's  no  reason  you 
shouldn't ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  slightly  an  impertinence  in  you 
to  interfere  with  what  I  've  been  used  to  consider  my  own  privi- 
lege."    Thus,  with  dignity,  spoke  Capstick. 

**  All  I  know  is  this — and  I  'm  sure  of  it — if  Mrs.  Snipeton  had 
as  big  a  wart  upon  her  nose  as  her  husband,  you  'd  never  have 
been  member  for  Liquorish,"  said  Jem,  with  hew  emphasis. 

**  Really,  Mr.  Aniseed " — ^for  Capstick  became  very  lofty 
indeed — "  I  cannot  perceive  how  Mrs.  Snipeton 's  wart — that  is, 
if  she  'd  had  one — could  in  any  way  interfere  with  my  seat  in 
Parliament," 

**  In  this  manner,"  said  Jem  ;  laying  one  hand  flat  upon  the 
other.  **  In  this  manner.  If  she  'd  had  a  wart  upon  her  nose, 
young  St.  James,  when  he  went  to  borrow  money  of  her  husband, 
would  have  behaved  himself  like  a  honest  young  gentleman  ; 
wouldn't  have  written  letters,  and  tried  to  send  presents,  and  so 
forth,  till  old  Snipeton — poor  old  fellow  !  for  though  he  was  a  fool 
to  marry  such  a  young  beauty,  there 's  no  knowing  how  any  on 
MS  may  be  tempted" — 

"You  and  I  are  safe,  I  think,  James?  "  said  Capstick,  with 
fl  smile. 

•*  I  think  so  ;  but  don't  let 's  be  persumptious.  However, 
that 's  no  reason  we  shouldn't  pity  the  unfortinate,"  said  Jem. 
**  Well,  old  Snipeton  wouldn't  have  been  forced  to  send  his 
young  wife  into  the  coimtry,  where  his  young  lordship  went  after 
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ler — I  Ve  heard  all  about  it.  And  then  Snipeton  wouldn't  ha' 
)een  jealous  of  the  young  gentleman,  and  then  you  'd  hare  been  at 
he  Tub,  happy  with  the  pigs  and  the  geese,  as  if  they  was  your  own 
lesh  and  blood  ;  and  you  'd  still  ha'  been  an  independent  country 
gentleman,  walking  about  in  your  own  garden,  and  talking,  a* 
^ou  used  to  do,  to  your  own  trees  and  flowers,  that  minded  you — 
[  'm  bound  for  it — more  than  any  body  in  the  house  o'  Parhament 
vill  do." 

**  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Aniseed.  When  the  Minister 
loars  my  speech  "^ 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  my  dream  of  last  night  won't  come  true* 

dreamt  you  'd  made  your  speech,  and  as  soon  as  you  'd  made  it, 

thought  you  was  changed  into  a  garden  roller,  and  the  Minister, 

\  you  call  him,  did  nothing  but  turn  you  round  and  round. 

lowsomever,  that 's  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  was  saying, — - 

aving  your  presence,  I  don't  like  you  to  be  made  a  tool  on." 

"  A  tool,  Mr.  Aniseed  !  A  tool — define,  if  you  please,  for  this 
3  serious.     What  tool  ?  "  and  Capstick  frowned. 

**  Well,  I  don 't  know  w]iat  sort  of  tool  they  send  to  Parliament ;. 
mt,  if  you  '11  be  so  good,  just  feel  here. "  Saying  this,  Jem  took  off 
lis  hat^  and  turning  himself,  presented  the  back  part  of  his  head 
0  the  touch  of  Capstick. 

"  Bless  my  heart !  Dear  mo — a  very  dreadful  wound  !  My 
►oor  fellow — good  Jem" — and  Capstick  put  his  arm  upon  Jem's 
leck,  and  with  a  troubled  look,  cried — **  Who  was  the  atrocious 
tiiscreant  ?— eh ! — ^the  scoundrel !  " 

**  Oh  no  :  he  didn't  mean  nothing.  You  see,  it  was  last  night, 
^hile  I  was  waiting  for  you  till  the  House  was  up.  Taking  a 
[uiet  pint  and  a  pipe  among  the  other  servants,  some  on  'em 
tegun  to  talk  about  bribery  and  corruption :  and  didn  t  they  sit 
here  and  pull  their  masters  to  pieces ;  I  should  think  a  little 
iiore  than  they  pulled  one  another  to  bits  inside.  Well,  yom' 
lame  come  up,  and  all  about  the  petition ;  and  somebody  said 
ou  'd  be  turned  out ;  condemned  like  a  stale  salmon  at  Billings-^ 
;ate.  I  didn't  say  nothing  to  this  :  till  Ralph  Gum — the  saucy 
armint,  though  he 's  my  own  flesh  and  blood ;  that  is,  as  far  as 
narriage  can  make  it " — 

**  Marriage  can  do  a  good  deal  that  way,"  said  Capstick,  smiU 
ng  pensively. 

**  Till  Ralph  Gum — he  was  waiting  for  the  Marquis — cried  out^ 
What !  Capstick,  the  muffin-maker  ?  '  " 
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**  I  do  not  forget  the  muffins,"  said  Capstick,  meekly.  **  On 
the  contrary ;  in  Parliament  I  shall  be  proud  to  stand  upon 
them." 

**  But  he  said  more  than  that :  *  Why,  he 's  a  thing  we  '11  turn 
out  neck  and  heels  ;  he 's  only  a  tool ! '  " 

"  Oh,  a  tool  !'*  cried  Capstick,  **  I  am  a  tool,  am  I  ?  Very- 
well  :  a  tool !     What  said  you  to  this  ?  " 

**  Nothing — only  this.  He  was  sitting  next  to  me,  and  I  said, 
-:— *  You  saucy  monkey,  hold  your  tongue,  or  learn  better  manners,' 
— and  with  this,  hi  the  softest  way  in  the  world,  I  broke  my  pipe 
over  his  head  :  whereupon,  the  Marquis's  coachman  and  footmen 
all  swore  you  was  a  tool,  and  nothing  but  a  tool — and  they 
wouldn't  see  their  livery  insulted,  and — I  forget  how  it  ended, 
but  there  was  a  changing  of  pewter-pots,  and  somehow  or  other 
this'* — and  Jem  passed  his  hand  over  his  bruised  head — "  this  is 


one  on  em." 


For  a  few  minutes  Capstick  remained  silent.  At  length  he 
said,  determinedly — **  Jem,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  some  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  see  this  Mrs.  Snipeton." 

**  What  for  ?  "  asked  Jem,  in  his  simplicity. 

**  Why — well — I  don't  know  ;  but  if  she  is  really  what  people 
say,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking  on  a  beautiful  woman." 

"Well,  I  don't  know — but  for  certain,  they'd  never  do  no 
hann,  if  they  never  was  looked  upon,"  said  Jem. 

**  Jem,  you  ought  to  know  me  by  this  time  ;  ought  to  know 
that  since  Mrs.  Capstick  died  I  look  upon  beauty  as  no  more  than 
a  painted  picture." 

**  Well,  that 's  all  right  enough,  so  long  as  we  don't  ask  the 
picturs  to  walk  out  o'  their  frames,"  answered  Jem,  **  But,  sir, 
in  this  Parliament  matter — and  I  'd  sooner  die  than  tell  a  lie  to 
you,  in  the  same  way  as  I  think  it  my  bound  duty  to  tell  you  all  the 
truth,  though  you  do  sometimes  call  me  James  and  Mr.  Aniseed, 
instead  of  Jem  for  doing  it — in  this  Parliament  matter,  master," — 
and  Jem  paused,  and  looked  mournfully  at  Capstick. 

**  Out  with  it,"  said  the  Member  for  Liquorish.  "  After  the 
hustings,  surely  I  can  bear  anything.     Speak." 

**  Well,  then,  and  you'll  not  be  offended?     But  if  ever  there 

was  a  tool  in  Parliament,  master — now,  don't  be  hurt — you  are  a 

tool,  and  nothing  better  than  a  tool.     There  !     When  they  were 

flinging  pewter  pots  about  last  night,  I  didn  t  choose  to  own  as 

uch  ;  now,  when  we're  together,  I  must  say  it.     Member  for 
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Liquorish  !     La,  bless  you  !  as  I  said  afore,  you're  Member  for 
Spite  and  Revenge,  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness. " 

"  I  certainly  will  see  Mrs.  Snipeton,*'  said  Capstick,  "  and  to- 
morrow, Jem ;  yes,  to-morrow.*' 

In  pursuit  of  this  detennination,  Mr.  Capstick — with  no  fore- 
warning of  his  intended' visit  to  the  master  of  the  house— opened 
the  garden  gate,  and  proceeded  up  the  path  to  the  cottage,  fol- 
lowed by  Bright  Jem  ;  who  in  his  heart  was  hugely  pleased  at  the 
unceremonious  manner  in  which  his  master  stalked,  like  a  sheriff's 
o.fficer,  into  the  sanctuary  of  wedded  love,  or  what  is  more,  of 
wedded  jealousy  :  calm,  authoritative,  self-contained,  as  though  he 
came  to  fake  possession  of  the  dove-cote.  Even  Dorothy  Vale  was 
startled  by  the  abrupt  intrusion  ;  and  looking  from  the  door,  and 
rubbing  her  arms  with  quickened  energy,  begged  to  know  *'  what 
they  wanted  there?"  Ere,  however,  Capstick  could  descend  to 
make  due  answer,  Becky  ran  from  the  door,  with  many  a  voluble 
**  dear  heart ! "  and  **  who  'd  ha'  thought  it ! "  and  "  is  your  honor 
weU?"  . 

"  Very  well,  my  maid  ;  very  well,"  said  Capstick.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  Mrs.  Snipeton." 

**  La  !  now,  what  ill  luck,"  cried  Becky,  **  she's  gone  out  a 
horseback  with  master  ;  but  she  won't  be  long,  if  you  '11  only  be  so 
good  as  to  walk  in,  and  wait  a  Uttle  while  ;  she  's  such  a  sweet 
lady,  she  '11  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Dorothy  said  nothing  ;  but  hugging  and  rubbing  her  arms,  looked 
sidelong  at  the  new  maid ;  looked  at  her,  as  one,  whose  glib 
tongue  had  in  one  minute  talked  away  her  place  ;  for  assuredly 
did  Dorothy,  even  in  her  dim  vision,  see  Becky  with  her  bimdle 
trundled  from  the  house,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Snipeton  should  learn  the 
treason  of  his  handmaid. 

"  I  'U  walk  about  the  garden  till  they  come  back,"  said  Cap- 
stick  ;  *'  I  'm  fond  of  flowers  ;  very  fond." 

**  They  won  t  come  back  together ;  for  Master 's  gone  to  Lunnun ; 
but  the  young  man,  the  new  servant  " 

"  Ha  !  the  young  man  that  took  you  from  St.  Mary -Axe,"  said 
Jem  ;  and  Becky  nodded  and  coloured. 

"  Both  of  you  new  together,  it  seems,"  observed  Capstick,  mean- 
ing nothing  ;  though  Becky,  colouring  still  deeper,  thought  she 
saw  a  world  of  significance  in  the  careless  words  of  the  Member  of 
Parliament.  But  then  it  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  spoke ; 
and  there  must  be  something  in  every  syllable  he  uttered.     That 
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he  should  couple  herself  and  St.  Giles  was  very  odd  ;  quite  a  proof 
that  he  knew  more  than  most  people. 

Capstick  had  lounged  up  the  garden,  Dorothy  marvelling  at  bis 
ease  ;  whilst  Jem  held  short  discourse  with  Becky.  **  And  he  *s 
a  good  honest  young  man,  eh  ?     Well,  he  looks  like  it,**  said  Jem. 

"  I  never  goes  hy  looks,  I  don't,"  said  Becky.  "  Talking  about 
looks,  how  is  that  dark  young  man  you  knocked  in  the  gutter  ? 
Your  nevey,  sir,  isn't  he  ?     How  is  he  ?" 

"  Why,  I  may  say,  my  dear,  he  *s  in  the  gutter  still,  and  there 
let  him  be.  But  as  for  your  fellow-servant,  I  think  " — said  Jem 
— **  I  think  he  's  an  honest  young  fellow." 

**  I  should  break  my  heart  do  you  know — I  mean— 7I  should  be  so 
sorry — in  course  I  should — if  he  wasn't.  He 's  so  good  tempered  j 
so  quiet-spoken ;  so  willing  to  give  a  helping-hand  to  anybody. 
And  yet  for  all  this ;  somehow  or  t'other,  he  doesn't  seem  him- 
self. One  minute  he  '11  be  merry  as  a  Sultan  ;  and  afore  you  can 
speak,  his  face  will  go  all  into  a  shadow.  Can't  be  happy,  I 
think." 

"  Perhaps,  not,"  said  Jem ;  **  I  wasn't  myself  when  I  was 
about  his  time  of  life.     Perhaps,  Becky,  perhaps  he  's  in  love." 

"  Don't  know,  I  'm  sure  ;  how  should  I,"  said  Becky,  turning 
short  upon  her  heel ;  whilst  Jem  followed  his  master,  at  length 
resolved  to  narr^ite  to  him  tbe  history  of  St.  Giles.     Again  and 
again  Jem  had  attempted  it ;  and  then  stopt,  huddling  up  the 
story  as  best  he  could.     For  the  new  dignity  of  Capstick  had 
made  him — as  Jem  sometimes  thought — cold  and  cautious :  and 
after  all,  it  might  not  be  proper  to  bring  together  a  returned 
transport  and  a  member  of  parliament.     The  garden  was  winding 
and  large  ;  but  Jem  could  not  well  miss  liis  master,  inasmuch  as 
the  orator  was  heard  very  loudly  declaiming  ;  and  Jem,  following 
the  sound,  speedily  came  up  with  Capstick,  who,  with  his  hat  upon 
the  ground,  his  right  arm  outstretched,  and  his  left  tucked  under, 
his  left  coat-tail,  was  vehemently  calling  upon  **  the  attention  and 
the  common-sense,  if  he  was  not  too  bold  in  asking  suchafavom%'* 
of  a  triple  row  of  tall  hollyhocks,  representing  for  the  time  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  unconsciously  playing 
their  parts  with   great  fidelity,  by   nodding — nodding   at  every 
sentence  that  fell  from  the  honom-able  orator.     **  There  is  nothing 
like  exercising  the  lungs  in  the  pure  air,"  said  Capstick,  slightly 
confused  ;  and  picking  up  his  hat,  and  falling  into  his  usual  manner. 

"  I  think  I  should  know  what  it  was,"  said  Jem,  **  calling 
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coaches  in  a  November  fog  ;    jest  like  hallooing   througli  wet 
"blankets.'* 

**  Demosthenes — you  never  heard  of  him — but  that's  no  mat- 
ter :  Demosthenes,'*  said  Capstick,  **  used  to  speak  to  the  sea." 

**  Well;  he'd  the  best  on  it  in  one  way,"  said  Jem  ;  **th& 
fishes  couldn't  contradict  bim.  But  surely,  now  —  upon  your 
word,  sir — ^you  don't  really  mean  to  make  a  speech  in  Parliment !  '* 
Capstick 's  eye  glistened, — **  You  do  ?  Lord  help  you  !  when,  sir — 
when  ?  " 

**  Why,  Jem,  I  can't  answer  for  myself.  Perhaps,  to-night — 
perhaps,  to-morrow.     If  I  'm  provoked,  Jem," 

**  Provoked,  sir  !  Who 's  to  provoke  you,  if  you  're  deteimined 
to  sit  with  your  mouth  shut?  "  said  Jem. 

**  The  truth  is,  Jem,  I  had  resolved  to  sit  a  whole  session,  and 
not  say  a  syllable.  But  I  shall  be  aggravated  to  speak,  I  know 
I  shall.  The  fact  is,  I  did  think  I  should  be  abashed — knocked 
clean  down — by  the  tremendous  wisdom  before,  behind  me,  on  alF 
sides  of  mo.  Now — it  isn't  so,  Jem,"  and  Capstick  looked  big^ 
**  I  did  think  my  great  difficulty  would  be  to  speak  ;  whereas, 
hearing  what  I  do  hear,  the  difficulty  for  me  is  to  hold  my 
tongue.  In  this  way — I  feel  it — I  shall  be  made  an  orator  of 
against  my  will.  By  the  way,  Jem,  talking  of  oratory,  just  sit 
down  in  that  arbour,  and  fancy  yourself  the  House  of  Commons.'" 

**  Couldn't  do  it,  sir."  Capstick  imperatively  waved  his  arm. 
**  Well,  then, — there,  sir,"  said  Jem  ;  and  he  seated  himself 
bolt  upright  in  a  honeysuckle  bower,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and 
smoothed  down  his  few  speckled  hairs  ;  and  put  on  a  face  of  gravity. 

**  That  won't  do  at  all,"  cried  Capstick.  **  I  just  want  to  try- 
a  little  speech,  and  that 's  not  a  bit  like  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  ;  roll  yourself  about ;  and  now  whistle  a  little  bit ;  and  now^ 
put  on  your  hat ;  and  now  throw  your  legs  upon  the  seat ;  and, 
above  all,  seem  to  be  doing  anything  but  listening  to  me.  If  you 
seem  to  attend  to  what  I  say,  you  *11  put  me  out  at  once.  Not  at 
all  parliamentary,  Jem." 

**  Shall  I  shuffle  my  legs,  and  drum  my  fingers  upon  the  table  f 
Will  that  do?**  cried  Jem. 

**  Pretty  well :  that  will  be  something,"  answered  Capstick. 

"Or  I  tell  you  what,  sir, — if,  while  you  was  making  your 
oration,  I  was  to  play  upon  this  Jew's-harj)" — and  Jem  produced 
that  harmonious  iron  from  his  waistcoat  pocket — **  would  that  be- 
Parliamentary  and  noisy  enough  ?  " 
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"We'll  try  the  Jew's-harp,"  replied  Capstick,  "for  I  hare 
heard  much  worse  noises  since  I  sat  for  Liquorish.  Wait  a 
nunute** — for  Jem  began  to  preludise — **  and  let  me  explain.  The 
motion  I  am  going  to  make,  Jem,  is  to  shorten  the  time  in  the 
pillory."  Jem  shook  his  head  hopelessly.  **  According  to  the  law, 
as  at  present  operating,  the  time  of  the  pillory  is  one  hour.  Now,  I 
don't  want  to  be  called  a  revolutionist,  Jem  ;  I  don't  want  to  array 
all  the  respectability  and  all  the  property  of  the  land  against  nae — " 

"Don't,  sir,  dont;  if  you  love  your  precious  peace  of  mind, 
don't  think  of  it,"  cried  Jem. 

**  Therefore,  I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  move  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  pillory,"  said  Capstick. 

"  You  'd  be  stoned  in  the  streets,  if  you  did.  People  will  be«ff 
a  good  deal,  sir ; .  but  they  won't  have  their  rights  interfered  with 
in  that  manner.  Do  take  care  of  yourself,  pray  do.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  see  you  in  the  Tower,"  said  Jem,  with  genuine  tenderness. 
"  Let  the  pillory  alone,  sir ;  touch  that,  and  folks  will  swear 
you're  going  to  lay  your  hands  upon  the  golden  crown  next ;  for 
it  *s  wonderftd  what  they  do  mix  up  with  the  crown  sometimes,  to 
be  sure." 

"  Fear  not,  Jem.  I  shall  respect  the  wholesome  prejudices  of 
my  countrymen ;  and  therefore  shall  only  move  that  the  time  in 
the  pillory  shall  henceforth  be  reduced  from  one  hour  to  half. 
That's  gentle,  I  think?" 

Jem  stroked  his  chin — shook  his  head.  "  I  know  what  they  '11 
call  it,  sir :  interfering  with  the  Hberty  of  the  subject.  No,  they  '11 
say, — our  forefathers,  and  their  fathers  afore  'em,  all  stood  an 
hour,  and  why  shouldn't  we?" 

"I'm  prepared  for  a  little  opposition,  Jem;  but,  just  fancy 
yourself  the  House,  while  I  speak  my  speech.  Make  as  much 
noise,  and  be  as  inattentive  as  possible,  and  then  I  shall  get  on." 
Jem  obediently  buzzed — buzzed  with  the  Jew's  harp,  shambled 
with  his  feet,  rocked  himself  backwards  and  forwards ;  and,  to  the 
extent  of  his  genius,  endeavoured  to  multiply  himself  into  a  very 
full  House. 

Capstick  took  off  his  hat — held  forth  his  right  arm  as  before, 
with  the  supplementary  addition  of  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  again  with  his  other  arm  supported  his  left  coat-tail.  "  Sir  " 
— said  Capstick,  looking  as  full  as  he  could  at  Jem,  who  rocked 
and  shifted  every  minute — "  *  Sir,  it  was  an  observation  of  a  Roman 
emperor — '  " 
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**  Which  one  ?*'  asked  Jem. 

*'  That's  immaterial,"  answered  Capstick.     "A  question  that 
vill  certainly  not  be  asked  in  debate.     I  take  a  Roman  emperor 
as  soniething  strong  to  begin  with — '  of  a  Roman  emperor  that 
Qui  /acitper  alium '  '*— 

*'  Hallo  !  "  cried  Jem,  holding  the  Jew's-harp  wide  away  from 
kis  mouth  ;  **  what 's  that^Latin  ?  " 
"  Latin,"  answered  Capstick. 

**  Well — my  stars!  " — said  Jem — **  I  never  knowed  that  you 
knowed  Latin.'* 

**  Nor  did  I,  Jem,*'  replied  Capstick  smilingly.  "But  I  don*t 
know  how  it  is :  when  a  man  once  gets  into  Parliament,  Latin 
seems  to  come  upon  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  go  on  with 
your  Jew's-harp,  and  make  as  much  noise  as  you  like,  but  don't 
speak  to  me.  'T  isn't  parliamentary.  Now  then,"  and  Capstick 
resumed  the  senator — **  *it  was  an  observation  of  a  Roman 
emperor '  " — 

**  If  you  please,  sir,  I've  laid  some  bread  and  cheese  and  ale  iu 
the  parlour,"  said  Becky,  breaking  in  upon  the  debate.  **  It 's  a 
hot  day,  sir,  and  I  thought  you  might  be  tired." 

**  Humph  !  Well, — I  don't  know.  What,  Jem," — asked  Cap- 
stick,  smacking  his  lips — "  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 

"  Why,"  answered  Jem,  rising,  **  I  propose  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn." 

Capstick  retm*ned  the  paper  to  his  pocket,  and  taking  up  his 
hat,  said — **  I  second  the  motion."  After  a  very  short  pause,  he 
added — **  And  it  is  adjourned  accordingly."  Whereupon,  he  and 
Jem  turned  to  follow  Becky,  who  had  run  on  before  them,  down 
another  path.  In  less  than  a  minute,  however,  a  shriek  rang 
through  the  garden. 

"  Why,  that 's  the  gal  I  she 's  hurt,  surely,"  cried  Jem. 
"  Pooh,  nonsense,"  said  Capstick,  quickening  his  pace,  "  it 's 
nothing  ;  taken  a  frog  for  a  crocodile — or  something  of  the  sort. 
Women  love  to  squall ;  it  shows  their  weakness.     It  can't  be 
anything — " 

"  Oh,  sir — sir — sir — "  cried  Becky,  flying  up  the  garden,  and 

rushing  to  Capstick, — **  they  've  stole  her — carried  her  off — my 

dear,  dear  missus  !  " 

"  Carried  off!  Mrs.  Snipeton — ^thelady  " — exclaimed  Capstick. 

"  Stole  her  away  by  force — oh,  my  poor  master — oh,  my  dear 

missus— the  young  man  will  tell  you  all — ^master's  heart  will 
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break — my  sweet  lady  !"     And  Becky  with  flowing  tears,  wrung^ 
her  hands,  and  was  as  one  possessed. 

"  Why  ?  Eh— what  is  all  this  ?"  said  Capstick  to  St-  Giles, 
who  looked  pale  and  stupified.     **  Fellow,  what  *s  this  ?" 

'*  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  sir,"— said  St.  Giles, hastily.  "  The 
lady's  horse  was  swifter  than  mine — I  could  no  how  keep  up  with 
her.  And  when  we  tui'ned  out  of  Highgate  we  " — ^here  St.  Giles 
turned  deathly  pale,  and  his  feet  sliding  from  under  him,  he  fell 
to  the  earth. 

**  He 's  dead — he  's  dead,"  cried  Becky,  falling  upon  her  knees 
at  his  side,  and  lifting  up  his  head,  when  her  hands  were  instantly 
covered  with  blood,  drawn  by  the  cudgel  of  Blast.  On  this  she 
renewed  her  screams  ;  renewed  her  exclamations  of  despair.  **  He 
was  dead — murdered." 

At  this  minute  Old  Snipeton  ran,  reeling  up  the  path.  Dorothy 
Vale,  more  by  her  chalk-like  face,  than  with  her  tongue,  had  re- 
vealed the  mischief  to  her  master.  **  Missus  was  gone — carried 
off — the  man  was  up  the  garden."  His  life — nothing  but  his  life 
— should  satisfy  the  cheated  husband.  Snipeton  rushed  to  the 
group  ;  and  when  he  saw  St.  Giles  prostrate,  insensible  ;  the  old 
man,  grinding  his  teeth,  howled  his  curses,  and,  in  very  impotence, 
worked  his  hands  like  a  demon  balked  of  his  revenge. 
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BY  A  RESIDENT. 

Very  few  persons  mix  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  sufficiently 
to  obtain  a  true  insight  into  their  character  and  condition.  Tra- 
vellers never  aXlovo  themselves  time.  They  do  not  remain  more 
than  a  few  days  in  one  place,  are  content  to  pick  up  a  scattered 
observation  or  two,  and,  for  the  most  part,  carry  away  the  preju- 
dices of  those  among  their  own  countrymen  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  Residents  seldom  have  time.  Their  affairs  occupy 
them  almost  incessantly ;  and  such  is  the  enervating  effect  of  the 
climate  that  when  a  moment  of  leisure  does  occur  they  are  neither 
in  a  state  of  body  or  mind  to  acquire  information.  The  emigrants 
of  each  European  nation  are  content  to  remain  within  a  little  circle 
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whicli  they  create  in  imitation  of  that  which  they  have  ahandoned ; 
the  same  amusements  on  a  small  scale  attract  them  ;  the  French 
loiyige  ahout,  dance,  &c.  ;  the  Italians  go  to  the  theatre  ;  the 
JBnglish  play  cards,  and  get  np  races. 

As  I  am  neither  a  dancing,  a  theatre-going,  a  card-playing,  nor 
a  sporting  character,  I  am  drawn  hy  necessity  to  amuse  myself  by 
observing  the  manners  of  those  around  me  ;  and  I  find  ample 
occupation  in  so  doing*  Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  Levan- 
tines and  the  European  colony,  the  Arab  population  of  the  country 
may  be  seen  even  at  Alexandria,  from  points  of  view  seldom  taken 
up.  Not  long  ago  I  went  to  the  night  fair  of  Abon-el-Abbas, 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  described  by  any  European  writer. 
There  was,  perhaps,  nothing  extremely  remarkable  in  the  physic 
ognomy  of  the  scene  ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  Eastern  manners, 
a  brief  account  of  what  I  saw  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Without  entering  into  any  investigation  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Father  of  Abbas,  in  whose  honour  the  fair  is  hold,  I  shall 
simply  say,  that  in  the  month  of  September,  1846,  I  sallied  forth 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  company  with  a  young  Levantine, 
named  Iskender.      It  had  been  agreed  that  we  should  call  for  a 
friend  or  two  to  accompany  us ;  but  as  the  appointed  time  had 
passed  we  proceeded  alone  towards  the  place  of  our  destination. 
I  soon  found  that  my  companion  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
trusting  himself  at  night  amongst  a  crowd  of  fanatical  Arabs,  who 
in  spite  of  our  semi-Stambouli  costume,  would  easily  recognise  us 
to  be  Franks.     His  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Pacha's 
government  was  not  so  great  as  mine ;  and  when  we  had  advanced 
half-way  he  employed  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  me  to  return  for  a  reinforcement.    He  argued  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  it  was  not  from  the  people  in  general  that  we 
had  anything  to  fear,  but,  that  if  some  bigoted  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  or  some  half-wild  hajji,  were  inclined  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance, it  was  certain  that  he  would  be  joined  by  others,  and  that 
we  should  have  no  protection  from  the  crowd.     However,  as  we 
had  proceeded  so  far  I  would  not  retreat ;  but  soon  found  that  my 
friend  was  pursuing  a  circuitous  course,  and  rather  avoiding  than 
seeking  the  road  leading  to  the  fair.     I  remonstrated,  but  he  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance   of  the  way :    and,   as  I  was  not  better 
instructed,  I  had  to  ask  a  soldier  to  put  us  right.     This  he  did 
very  civilly ;  and  presently  the  noise  of  cymbals,  and  a  confused 
murmur,  and  then  a  blaze  of  light,  announced  the  proximity  of  the 
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fair.  Several  houses  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  open  space  in 
front  of  the  mosque  were  illuminated,  and  at  the  doors  of  some  oi 
them  was  collected  a  circle  of  old  hoarded  Turks,  some  with  the 
never-failing  pipe. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  scene  we  now  witnessed,  (for   mj 
friend,  though  reluctant,  had  kept  hy  my  side,)  was  an  irregular 
lane  of  hooths  and  stables,  running  along  the  side  of  a  slope, 
covered  with  gravestones,  to  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  nxosqae. 
A  great  number  of  oil  lights,  swinging  from  cross  sticks,  or  sup- 
ported by  rude  wooden  candelabra,  with  long  painted  lanterns,  and 
tapers  protected  by  paper,  in  the  style  patronised  by  the  market- 
women  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  gave  a  light  winch,  however, 
might  almost  have  been  dispensed  with,  so  brilliant  were  the  rajs 
of  the  moon.    All  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  lane  or  pathway 
I  have  mentioned,  which  swarmed  with  people,  was  covered  with 
tombs,  and  a  great  number  of  women  and  children  were  sitting 
among  them,  some  taking  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  last  resting 
place  of  their  departed  friends,  some  merely  resting,  some  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  some,  evidently  from  what  we  saw  and  heard,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  appointments.     When  we  arrived,  a  great  space 
beyond  the  tombs  was  almost  unoccupied  with  people,  though  one 
or  two  groups  were  scattered  here  and  there ;  and  now  and  then  a 
figure  might  be  seen  moving  across  and  gliding  through  a  half- 
open  doorway  in  a  long  wall  that  stretched  from  the  mosque  to 
^e  extremity  of  the  square.    Another  mosque,  and  several  houses 
with  gardens,  from  which  rose  a  few  tall  and  gracefully  bending 
poplar  trees,  occupied  the  remaining  three  sides.     As  I  have  said, 
the  moonlight  was  very  brilliant,  and  seemed  to  steep  in  silver  the 
white  walls  of  the  houses  that  reared  their  irregular  forms  in  every 
direction,  some  with  lofty  tower-like  summits,  some  with  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces,  some  low  and  humble,  but  all  of  true  Eastern 
architecture,  with  small  jealously  closed  windows,  some  flat  and  of 
minutely  carved  wood-work,  others  projecting  like  cages,  which 
they  were,  though  for  human  prisoners.     Here  and  there,  near  at 
hami  or  in  the  distance,  a  minaret  of  exquisite  form,  as  tbey  all 
are  in  Egypt,  rose  against  the  heavens,  that  beamed  with  the 
united  lustre  of  moon  and  stars.     The  few  trees  that,  as  I  have 
said,  diversified  the  scene,  drooped  over  terraces,  on  which  might 
be  indistinctly  perceived  the  forms  of  veiled  women,  leaning  over 
to  enjoy  the  animated  sight  below. 

The  crowd  that  was  collected  generally  circulated  in  a  direction 
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to  and  from  the  door  of  the  mosque,  so  that  the  pathway  was 
extremely  crowded.    However,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  my 
prudent   friend,    I   managed   to   squeeze    between    turbans   and 
tarbooshes,  and  reached  the  door  of  the  mosque,  beyond  which  it 
is  not  permitted  for  infidels  to  go.      The  stalls  and  sheds  on  either 
hand  were  chiefly  occupied  by  vendors  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
— of  boiled  lupins  and  beans,  toasted  melon-pips,  a  kind  of  ground 
nut,  unripe  dates,  cakes  of  various  forms,  with  numerous  kinds  of 
sherbet,  among  which,  liquorice  water  was  most  common.     Here 
and  there,  too,  were  coffee-Btalls,  roimd  each  of  which  a  circle  of 
moustachios  was  collected.     It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were 
in  Ramazan  time,  so  that  it  was  according  to  custom  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  repair  the 
exhaustion  of  the  day,  and  prepare  for  the  privations  of  the  mor- 
row.    Most  of  the  lower  orders  keep  the  fast  pretty  strictly,  and 
the  evil  consequences  are  apparent  in  the  regularly  increasing 
mortality  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  month.     A  few 
stalls  were  filled  with  toys,  among  which  whistles,  as  presents  for 
children,  held  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  bustle  and  noise  that  prevailed  was  very  great ;  a  constant 
murmur  of  friendly  salutations  is  kept  up,  every  Muslim  on  such 
occasions  deeming  it  his  duty  to  ask  his  friend  how  his  health  goes 
each  time  he  passes  him,  even  if  it  be  every  five  minutes.    Some- 
times they  stop  and  seize  first  hold   of  their  victim's   thumb, 
inquiring  how  he  does,  then  hold  of  his  forefingers,  with  another 
question,  then  again  hold  of  his  thumb,  and  once  more  hold  of  hiB 
hand,  often  for  a  dozen  times  in  succession.     Occasionally  they 
are  seized  with  extraordinary  accession  of  friendship,  and  embrace 
and  hug  a  person,  whom  they  may  have  saluted  with  formal  indif- 
ference an  instant  before,  as  if  about  to  part  with  him  for  ever. 
**  Are  you  well?  "     **  Well ;  praise  be  to  God!  *'     This  interroga- 
tory, with  the  answer,  is  frequently  repeated  at  least  fifty  times  in 
the  course  of  an  hour's   conversation,  seeming  to  fill  up  every 
pause,   and   sometimes   being  introduced  in  the    midst   of    an 
animated  dialogue.     Suppose  the  conversation  to  turn  on  the  rent 
of  a  house  :  it  would  run  nearly  thus.    Laying  his  hand  gracefully 
on  his  breast,  the  first  speaker  says  : — "  Taibeen  ?     Are  you 
well  ?  "      "  Hamd-il-ullah  !     Ala  satami.     Praise  be  to  God  :  on 
you  be  peace  !     What  is  the  rent  of  this  house  ?  "     **  Taibeen  ?  '* 
"  Hamd-il-ullah  !  '*      "A  hundred  talaris  a  year."     **  Masballah ! 
that  is  much.     Taibeen  V      ''  Hamd-il-ullah  !     Do  you  think  I 
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would  cbeat  you?"  "Are  jou  well?"  **  Praise  be  to  God  !  Oi 
you  be  peace  !  I  am  afraid  you  are  trying  to  impose  oii.  me.' 
**  Taibeen  ?  "     &c. 

To  return  to  the  fair.     Having  hustled  and  been  hustled,  to  my 
heart's  content,  by  Arabs  and  Turks,  dirty  and  clean,  the  former 
in  great  majority,  I  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  booths  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wander  up  and  down  the  great  open  space  I  hare  men- 
tioned, and  watch  from  a  distance  the  movements  of  the  increasing 
crowd,  and  the  effect  of  the  long  line  of  glancing  lights  upon  their 
various  costumes.    Beyond  them,  on  a  slight  rise,  among  a  number 
of  tombs,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  large  mansion,  a  great  many 
little  groups  could  be  dimly  perceived ;  and  on  every  side  numerous 
small  conclaves  or  t^te-a-t^tes  were  going  on.     I  noticed  that 
every  now  and  then  a  man  or  woman  would  proceed  towards  the 
half-open  door  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  became  rather  curious  to 
see  what  was  inside,  but  was  informed  that  the  entrance  was  for- 
bidden to  all  but  Muslims,  as  it  was  an  old  cemetery,  containing 
the  tombs  of  several  saints,  among  others,  of  him  in  whose  honour 
the  fair  was  held.     This  spot  was  marked  out  by  a  large  black 
flag  on  a  lofty  pole*     I  obtained  just  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of 
the  enclosure.     It  seemed  full  of  tombs  ;  and  a  number  of  women 
wrapped  in  black  or  white  cloaks,  like  shrouds,  were  gliding  to 
and  fro  among  them. 

We  were  now  joined  by  several  Levantines  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  took  us  round  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  mosque,  where 
another  collection  of  booths  and  stalls  offered  every  possible 
temptation  to  Arab  eyes  and  stomachs.  Among  other  things 
I  noticed  huge  fiat  pieces  of  cake  something  like  brown  oil-cloth 
speckled  with  white,  but  more  pliable.  They  were  brought  from 
.  Damascus,  and  were  made  of  pounded  mishmish,  or  apricots,  stuck 
ow"  with  almonds. 

The  interior  of  the  mosque  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  with 
candles,  brought  as  •  offerings  by  the  Faithful.  I  met  iu  the 
crowd  my  one-eyed  servant,  Ali,  witli  a  taper  in  his  hand,  edging 
his  way  through,  to  go  and  present  his  gift  in  person.  It  is 
curious  that  the  practice  of  burning  candles  in  honour  of  the 
saints  should  be  common  to  both  the  Mahomednns  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

After  having  seen  all  that  could  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mosque,  we  made  a  tour  through  the  adjoining  coffee- 
house, listening  to  the  singing,   or  beholding  the  perfortaances 
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of  Karakoz,  the  Eastern  Punch.     The  latter  consists  in  a  kind 
of  phantasmagorical  representation,  in  which  the  shadows  of  two 
or  three  grotesque  figures  are  thrown  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  behind 
v^rliich  are  a  light  and  the  man  who  directs  the  whole  and  holds 
tlie  conversation.   The  characters  are  Turks  and  Persians.  Karakoz 
is  generally  a  Turk,  and  performs  actions  something  similar  to 
those  of  the  long-nosed  hero  of  London  streets,  but  far  inferior  in 
wit  and  variety.    Sometimes  the  whole  affair  is  nothing  but  a  series 
of  tedious  conversations,  (in  a  language  imderstood  by  no  one  of  the 
spectators,  except  when  a  phrase  of  Arabic  is  now  and  then  intro- 
duced), ending  in  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  interlocutors,  whom 
Karakoz  generally  kicks  out.     Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to 
introduce  an  European  consul,  in  all  kinds  of  undignified  positions  ;' 
but  this  has  been  forbidden  by  the  government. 

At  many  coffee-houses  singing  alone  forms  the  attraction.    The 
songs,  as  might  be  expected,  are,  for  the  most  part,  about  black 
eyes  and  tresses  ;  and  are  chaunted  by   young   men   or  boys, 
generally  handsome  and  well  dressed.     Their  profession  is  by  no 
means  a  sinecure  ;  and  they  are  often  driven,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  excitement,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  .the 
intoxicating  hasheesh,  either  by  smoking  it,  chewing  it,  or  taking 
it  in  those  carefully  compounded  bonbons  for  which  Cairo  is  cele- 
brated.    The  use  of  this  drug  soon  spoils  their  voices,  and  gives 
them  a  dissipated  and  vacant  expression  of  countenance.     In  some 
of  the  coffee-houses  two  or  three  hundred  people  collect  to  listen  to 
these  performances  ;  and  it  is  the  custom,  at  the  end  of  nearly 
every  verse,  for  the  spectators  to  cry  out  in  chorus  "  UUah  !*'  pro- 
longing the  exclamation  to  its  utmost  possible  length.    A  man,  with 
a  tray  or  tambourine,  goes  roimd  occasionally  to  collect  the  five- 
fuddah  pieces  which  the  generosity  of  the  spectators  induces  them 
to  bestow.      Meanwhile   a  great  consumption  of  shishehs   and 
chibooks  goes  on,  as  well  as  of  coffee  and  of  water,  the  latter 
being  generally  supplied  gratis.     Some  coffee-house  keepers  put 
an  aromatic  herb  into  the  water-jar,  and  passers  by  often  go  in, 
tfike  out  a  pitcher  full,  drink,  and  depart,  without  being  expected 
to  pay,   or  even  to  say  **  thank  you."      They    are,   however, 
deemed  bound,  if  possible,  not  to  touch  the  brim  of  the  pitcher 
with  their  lips  ;  but  to  turn  back  their  heads  and  pour  the  water 
literally  down  their  throats. 

Many   coffee-houses  are  too  small  to  hold  the  crowd   which 
collects  on  these  occasions.     The  lovers  of  harmony,  accordingly, 
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Bit  in  front  of  the  door,  on  benches  or  small  crates  or  ca^es,  zomde 
of  the  branches  of  the  palm  tree.  The  singer  oeoupieSj  with  the 
muMc,  a  conspieuous  position,  which  arrangement,  to  mj  taate, 
might  be  dispensed  with,  as  most  of  them,  however  handsoine 
thej  may  be,  contort  their  faces  in  a  most  hideous  manner.  The 
Arabs  enjoj  these  performances  exceedingly ;  and  with  theixiy 
when  the  aeeompaniment  of  fife  and  coffee  is  not  forgotten,  there 
is  no  surer  way  of  producing  the  much-longed-for  obHvion  of  all 
the  cares  of  life,  as  well  as  a  soothing  consciousness  of  present 
enjoyment,  without  any  violent  excitement,  which  they  call  by  the 
short  and  expressive  name  of  **  Keyf." 

The  quarter  of  Abon-el-Abbas  is  situaW  at  the  commenodment 
•of  that  long  tongue  of  land  which  terminates  in  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pharos.     It  therefore  touches  on  both  sides  on  the  sea. 
During  our  strdl  we  eame  to  a  eofiee^house  situated  onlhe  shore, 
near  an  old  fort;  and  entering,  called  for  shishehs^  or  watei^ 
pipes,  and  coffee*     In  order  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  night 
scene,  yfe  took  our  station  on  a  little  terrace  overh«iging  the 
water,  which,  as  usual,  was  restless,  and  rolled  in  with  an  inoes> 
sant  murmur,  and  Splashing  against  the  feet  of  the  houses  that 
line  the  shores     The  mocm^was just  at  that  time  hanging  over  the 
hill  of  Kom-el-Dyk,  on  4he-  opposite  side  of  the  bay  or  haH>our,  so 
that  it  silv^ed  the  tops  of  the  rushing  waters,  and  allowed  us  to 
extend  our  gaee  f^r  out  across  the  dim  sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  trace  the  bleak  outline  of  the  houses,  and  forts,  and  batteries^ 
that  swept  round  tha  other,  from  the  Pharilion  and  Pharos  to 
our  feet.     Unfortunately  there  were  no  rising  grounds  worthy  of 
the  nsane  to  diversify  the  scene  ;  so  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
jagged  profile  of  the  haif«-finished  fort  on  the  hill  I  have  already 
mentioned,  all  was  fiat  and  low.     At  such  a-tkne,  however,  the 
irregular  ouUine  of  the  city,  with  its  slender  mosques,  its^tunreted 
houses,  its  palm  trees  lising  here  and  there,  with  their  drooping 
clusters  of  leaves  <  at  the  top  like  so  many  hearse-plumes,  its 
twinkling  light  refieeted  in  the  tremulous  wave ;  and  the  long- 
sweeping  line  of  the   sea*-horizon,   with   difficulty  distinguish^ 
above  the  white  breakers  that  guard  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
beheld  between  a  huge  old  deserted  fortress  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  vast  pile  of  bmldings,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  horrid  murder, 
on  the  other  :  all  these  things,  I  say,  seen  through  the  graceful 
arches  of  wood4werk  of  the  terrace  of  an  eastern  cofiee«house,  and 
combined  with  a  clear  blue  sky,  clusteriug  with  stars  that  vied  in 
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brilliancy  with  the  silver  moon  herself,  formed  a  landscape  which 
even  Claude  would  not  have  disdained  to  paint. 

We  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  this  quiet  place,  inhaling  the 
fragrant  tumhuJc,  and  sipping  the  thick  hlack  coffee.  Our  con- 
versation turned  priaoipally  on  England,  and  1  was  expeoted  to 
enumerate  all  the  wonders  to  he  witnessed  in  that  land  of  wonders, 
and  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  British  fleet 
would  take  in  blowing  the  forts  we  then  saw  out  of  the  water. 
It  is  the  general  impression  in  Egypt  that  aooner  or  later  this 
consummation  must  come  to  pass ;  but  by  the  Levantines  tha 
idea  is  not  considered  at  all  pleasant,  whilst  the  Arabs  look 
forward  to  the  event,  if  not  with  hope,  at  least  with  indifference. 
The  Levantine  population  being  principally  Catholics,  would  prefer 
the  domination  of  the  French^ 

Having  paid  a  few  piastres. to  the  master  of  the  coffee-house, 
we  returned  to  the  precincts  of  the  fair.  By  this  time  a  vast 
crowd  had  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  of  which,  I  think, 
the  majority  were  women.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that  if  any  person  is  fond  of  handsome  eyes,  he  hm 
only  to  come  to  this  country  to  be  satisfied.  A  great  many  of 
the  women  are  in  every  respect  exceedingly  beautiful ;  so  that  it 
does  not  require  the  force  of  imagination  that  Shakspeare  sup- 
posed to 

"  See  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt." 

On  the  present  occasion,  without  desiring  to  be  at  all  satirical 
on  the  fair  Alexandrians,  it  was  pretty  evident  that,  in  spite  of 
their  veils,  their  principal  object  in  coming  forth  was  to  be  a^ired. 
They  took  every  possible  means  to  attract  attention,  and  in  many 
cases  their  veils  were  so  carelessly  put  on  that  a  great  part  of 
their  face-  couH  be  dbeovered. 

After  ramblmg  about  a  good  deal,  both  in  the  square  and  in  the 
narrow  moon-Ik  streets  and  dark  passages  in.  its  precincts,  we 
returned,  considerably  fatigued,  to  our  homes. 
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THE  DUKE  AND  THE  ''CROSSING  SWEEPER.'' 


I  TOOK  a  walk  to  see  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Hyde  Park.  There  he  sits,  overlooking  the  multitude,  wielding 
his  truncheon — a  great  General.  He  has  won  hattles,  he  has 
stormed  cities,  he  has  caused  the  slaying  of  thousands,  and — he 
has  gained  a  name  ! 

I  turned  to  go  home  again,  and  passed  along  Oxford  Street.. 
There  I  saw  a  poor  hoy  sweeping  a  crossing  ;  hut  not  such  as  is 
generally  seen.  He  had  formed  a  straight  clean  path  across  the- 
road,  edged  with  a  narrow  horder  of  **  street  dirit."  He  then 
(with  the  same  material)  made,  as  decorations  along  the  outside  of 
the  crossing — a  series  of  hearts,  circles  within  circles,  ovals,  &c.  ; 
and  that  with  a  regularity  that  was  perfectly  astounding  in  a 
ragged  heggar  boy.  It  was  done  with  almost  artistic  skill,  and  1 
felt  that  he  had  a  mind  above  his  station. 

The  philosophic,  the  scientific,  the  artistic,  and  the  skilful  in- 
general,  may  jeer  at  my  bringing  such  a  paltry  circumstance  inta 
notice  ;  but  of  them  I  ask,  Can  they  fathom  the  mind  of  man  ? 
If  they  can,  let  them  read  that  poor  boy's,  and  tell  the  world 
what  it  contains,  that  it  may  not  for  ever  be  steeped  in  the  dark- 
nesB  of  ignorance  ? 

I  still  continued  my  way  homewards,  and  these  thoughts  revolved 
in  my  mind.  I  thought,  though  the  statue  of  the  General  may 
rear  its  head  high  up  above  men,  and  may,  perchance,  occupy 
that  station  for  ages  yet  to  come — still,  the  obscure  beggar,  who- 
may.be  doomed  all  his  life  to  grovel  in  the  dirt  of  streets  to 
obtain  a  pittance,  proved  to  me  that  there  exists  a  germ  of  heautyi 
in  every  human  mind,  and  only  proper  and  sufficient  cultivation  is. 
required  to  expand  and  fructify  it. 

S.  W. 
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THE   POET'S  VISION. 

"  They  have  no  vision  of  a  hetter  world 
To  whom  this  present  world  seems  not  a  dream.*^ 

**'  He  who  strives  to  unite  tlie  Real  and  the  Ideal  must  endure 
toil  and  sorrow.  In  either  of  these  regions  he  might  find  peace  ; 
l)ut  let  him  endeavour  to  unite  them  and  he  will  need  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  telling  of  hright  things  to  come,  to  sustain  his  courage. 
Yet  the  only  true  life  is  in  this  lahour.  He  who  is  solely  devoted 
to  the  ideal  is  a  dreamer  ;  while  he  who  is  satisfied  with  the  real  is 
■equally  ignorant  of  the  true  life  and  the  true  work  of  man." 

Such  was  the  meditation  of  a  young  poet,  who  sat  looking  from 
his  study-window  in  the  evening.  **  No  !  "  he  continued,  as  he 
Baw  the  sons  of  toil  pass  hy  with  joyless  faces, — **  this  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  place  for  poetry.  I  can  write  visions  of  paradise 
upon  this  paper  ;  hut  what  can  I  do  to  write  anything  like  true 
poetry  upon  the  face  of  this  real  world?  ''  Thus  he  meditated 
until  his  thoughts  had  wandered  so  far  that  he  knew  not  where  he 
was.  The  twilight  gathered  ;  and  the  full,  red  harvest-moon  was 
just  rising  over  the  hill,  when  a  strange  visitor  entered  the  poet's 
jstudy.  He  was  an  old  man  with  a  mild,  benevolent  and  shining 
countenance.  Without  any  introduction,  he  advanced  towards  the 
joimg  student,  looked  upon  him  with  a  smile,  and  said  : — '*  Will 
you  go  with  me  to  that  land  of  which  you  have  been  dreaming— 
the  land  where  life  is  poetry,  and  men  are  happy  ?  " 

**  I  will  go  !  "  said  the  young  poet,  **  gladly !  " 

"  But,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  serious  countenance,  "  are  you 
prepared  to  do  your  work  when  you  retmn?  If  I  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  New  World,  will  you  endeavour  to  copy  some  of 
its  features  in  this  Old  World,  of  which  you  complain  ? — ^for 
observe,  to  none  is  that  brighter  world  displayed  as  a  mere  spec- 
tacle, but  as  a  model,  to  be  imitated  here.  In  all  ages  visions  of 
that  world,  (called  *  heaven,'  or  *  paradise,'  or  the  *  millennial 
state,')  have  been  granted  to  poets,  prophets,  and  philanthropists, 
that  they  might  return  to  this  world  inspired  with  zeal  to  improve 
its  fallen  condition.  If  you  would  be  ojie  of  this  baiid  of  men, 
ijome  with  me  i  " 
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"  Gladly  I  "  said  the  poet,  following  bis  guide. 

They  passed  through  villages  and  hamlets  where  the  poor  were 
going  to  rest  under  their  roofs  of  straw  ;  then  by  noble  mansions 
and  through  spacious  parks  and  avenues  of  stately  trees,  until 
they  approached  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city  glittering  with  a 
thousand  lamps.  On  the  main  road  a  lord's  carriage  was  almost 
driven  over  a  poor  infirm  man. 

"  A  type  of  this  Old  World  !  "  said  the  poet. 

*'  We  take  better  care  of  each  other  in  our  New  World,"  said 
the  guide.  As  they  passed  over  a  bridge,  on  its  batUements 
stood  a  woman  about  to  throw  herself  into  the  water ;  but  the 
guide  seized  her  gently  and  whispered  some  words  into  her  ear 
which  seemed  to  act  as  a  charm. 

'*  See,"  said  the  poet,  "in  one  of  these  chambers,  perhaps,  sits 
some  poor  author  distressed  because  his  genius  must  not  unfold 
for  want  of  a  little  money  ;  while  in  yon  mansion,  a  merchant  is 
studying  the  investment  of  an  enormous  capital.  Men  are  so 
unlike  each  other  here,  that  they  cannot  believe  themselves  to  be 
brothers." 

They  passed  by  lanes  crowded  with  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance  ;  and  they  met  the  carriage  of  a  bishop  returning  from 
the  House  of  Peers,  where  he  had  just  delivered  a  speech  against 
every  mode  of  teaching  the  poor,  excepting  one  which  was  quite 
impracticable. 

**  Down  that  lane,"  said  the  poet,  *'  live  poor  women  who  ply 
the  needle  fourteen  hours  a-day  for  twopence ;  and  here  comes  the 
carriage  of  Madame  Piccolo,  who  has  earned  five  hundred  pounds 
by  singing  in  an  opera  to-night.*' 

**  This  is  such  a  strange,  fantastic  world,  that  it  seems  like  a 
dream  to  me  when  I  visit  it  sometimes,"*  said  the  guide  ;  "  but  we 
will  leave  it  now." 

Then  the  scene  suddenly  changed ;  and  nothing  lay  before  the 
travellers  but  a  wide  expanse  of  country  covered  with  moonlight. 
They  passed  along  until  they  came  to  the  sea-shore.  *^  This  is 
the  sea,'*  said  the  guide,  **  which  flows  between  the  Old  World 
amd  the  New ;  it  is  the  flood  of  Time,  in  vrhich  a  great  part  of  the 
Old  World  wiU  be  swallowed." 

They  embarked  in  a  vessel,  on  the  deep,  clear,  blue  water. 
Below  the  waves  they  saw  ruins  which  the  waters  had  abeady 
covered.  There  were  prison-walls,  and  chains,  and  scourges,  all 
overgrown  with  sea-weeds,   and  bright-coloured  fish  were  swim- 
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ming  in  and  ont  of  the  windows  of  old  dungeons.  ''  Thus,"  said 
the  guide,  *'  all  the  grim  monuments  which  distinguish  the  Old 
from  the  New  World  will  be  buried  in  these  waters  :  then  the  two 
worlds  will  be  alike,  and  a  constant  commimication  will  be  main- 
tained between  them  over  this  sea/' 

As  the  voyagers  proceeded  on  their  way,  the  sky  became 
clearer,  and  the  face  of  the  water  assumed  more  beautiful  colours. 
As  morning  dawned,  a  strain  of  sweet  music  was  heard  swelling 
over  the  water.  The  poet  gazed  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  was  blowing,  and  saw  a  green  and  gently-rising  land. 
Snowy-white  halcyons  hovered  over  the  blue  sea,  that  layed  the 
blooming  coast.  Along  the  slope  there  were  lines  of  houses, 
each  having  a  garden  in  the  front.  Streams  and  fountains 
played  among  the  flowers,  and  gave  life  and  freshness  to  the 
scene.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  rose  a  temple  of  white  marble, 
from  which  the  strain  of  music  issued.  "This  is  the  Land  of 
Host,*'  said  the  guide,  as  the  vessel  touched  the  shore.  "  Let  us 
go  up  to  the  temple,  and  join  in  the  services."  So  they  walked 
through  gardens,  up  the  easy  slope,  imtil  they  came  to  the  entrance 
of  the  temple.  "  It  is  the  festival  of  Autumn,  "«iid  the  guide,  as 
they  entered.  Before  them  was  a  marble  altar,  covered  with  gar- 
lands of  golden  grain,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  teacher,  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  white,  with  a  scarf  of  emerald  green,  stood  by  the  altar. 
**  Religion  with  us,*'  said  the  guide,  '<  maintains  a  communioii 
with  all  the  beautiful  changes  of  nature,  and  with  the  progress  of 
human  life.  It  has  the  same  basis  as  the  religion  professed  in  the 
Old  World  ;  but  we  develop  it  in  a  very  different  way.  As  God 
reveals  his  glory  in  various  forms,  we  worship  him  in  various 
modes. ' '  The  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  temple  was  the  company 
of  children,  who  saag  with  the  men  and  women  a  hymn,  in  many 
parts,  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  harvest,  and  in  pndse  of  human 
industry.  "The  men  who  are  singing,"  said  the  guide,  "are 
labourers  in  the  fields,  and  these  are  their  wives  and  children." 
The  hymn  was  beautifully  sung.  Sometimes  one  treble  voice  of 
a  child  gave  out  the  subject,  and  then  one  voice  after  another 
stole  into  the  strain,  until  it  rose  into  a  sweet  and  solemn  fulness 
of  sound. 

When  the  hymn  was  ended,  the  teacher  gave  an  address, 
ehiefly  directed  towards  the  children. 

"  See,  children,"  said  he,  **  all  things  live  and  work  for  each 
other.     The  sun,  the  rain,  the  dews,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the 
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who  was  glad  to  obtain  some  information  from  the  poet  reepeetiiig 
the  scenes  in  the  Old  World,  which  the  telescope  rerealed. 

'<  I  see/'  said  the  man  of  the  tdescope,  '*  in  a  pork  near  ji>iir 
metropolis,  splendid  equipages,  conveying  persons  oi  great  import- 
ance, as  I  suppose  ;  but,  though  I  hare  seen  ^ese  -peramis 
assembling  on  grounds  where  horses  gallop,  or  where  ihooG  t3!t»^s 
of  men  in  red  clothes  march  about,  I  can  never  see  thran  anud 
an  assembly  of  labourers,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  recreatioiis  of 
tiie  poor  people.     How  is  this  V* 

"Those  men  with  gay  equipages,*'  said  the  poet,  '*  «re  oar 
'  lords,'  our  '  aristocracy,*  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  assoesate 
with  poor  peojde. '  * 

*'  What !  do  they  not  recognise  the  importance  and  dig^nitj  of 
labour?  Then  there  must  be  a  lamentable  want  of  education 
among  your  gay  people,*'  said  the  observer  ;  "  but  what  do  these 
troops  of  reamen  mean  ?  They  have  implements  ;  bat  I  oannot 
see  that  they  use  them  in  any  useful  work,  and  yet  they  do  iiot 
seem  to  be  at  play." 

"  We  call  them  our  soldiers,"  said  the  poet,  **  and  they  are 
employed  to  kill  people  in  other  nations,  or  to  keep  our  own  pecn^e 
in  control." 

"What!  do  you  require  such  a  sort  of  government?  Have  you  no 
temples?"  said  the  observer.  "  I  see  large  buildings,  here  and 
there,  with  towers  and  spires,  and  I  should  take  Ihese  to  be  your 
temples  ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  schools  attached  to  ihfim,*and  few 
people  go  to  them  except  once  in  seven  days." 

"  These  are  our  churches,"  said  the  poet :  "  but  they  hare  not 
schools  attached  to  them." 

"  Oh,  then,  your  schools  are  perhaps  these  large  gloomy  build- 
ings which  we  see,"  said  the  observer  ;  **  but  they  are  built  in  a 
very  bad  style  for  schools." 

"  They  a>re  prisons  instectd  of  schools,*^  said  the  poet ;  "prisons 
where  we  chain  up  unhappy  men,  who  oft^i. become  criminals^ for 
want  of  good  education." 

"You  give  me  gloomy  views  of  the  Old  World,"  said  the 
observer  ;  "I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  look  upon  it  with 
pleasure." 

"  But  in  yon  Old  World,"  said  the  poet,  "^ere  are  some  minds 
who  have  visions  of  a  New  World,  and  who  are  determined  to 
strive  patiently  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  good  prophets  have  said." 

"  Then  there  is  a  hope  for  you,"  said  the  observer  ;  "  and  I 
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will  continue  my  observations  on  yon  strange  part  of  the  universe. 
And  as  the  minds  of  whom  you  speak  act  upon  society  in  your 
world,  I  shall  expect  to  see  yon  gloomy  prisons  disappear,  and 
schools  rising  in  all  your  villages,  and  your  rich  and  gay  people 
intermingling  with  the  poor  and  the  laborious." 

After  he  had  witnessed,  with  delight,  many  of  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  unity  and  happiness  in  this  New  World,  the  poet  returned 
to  the  teacher,  and  asked  for  instruction  as  to  the  best  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Old  World.  **  Here  I  could 
willingly  stay  for  ever,"  said  he  ;  **  but  duty  calls  me  to  return." 

"  Tell  the  men  of  the  Old  World,"  said  the  teacher,  "what 
you  have  seen  here,  and  let  them  know  how  human  nature  may 
be  trained,  if  never  to  reach  that  consummation  of  which  seers 
have  spoken,  yet  to  present  to  the  eye  of  Heaven  something  more 
like  a  happy  and  harmonious  system  than  it  does  now.  Many 
glorious  things  are  possibilities.  Necessary  knowledge  may  be 
imparted  to  all  ;  moral  and  preventive  measures  may  take  the 
place  of  a  great  part  of  your  punitive  system  ;  the  rich  and  the 
poor  need  not  dwell  apart  in  extreme  disunion  ;  millions  of  lives 
and  of  wealth  may  be  saved  by  the  cessation  of  war  ;  the  arts 
and  sciences  may  be  devoted  to  their  proper  end,  to  refine  society  ; 
the  physical  circumstances  of  your  people  may  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  healthful  nature.  If  you  would  find  a 
centre  and  a  source  for  all  these  improvements,  let  me  exhort  you 
to  return  to  the  original  spirit  and  purpose  of  that  religion  which 
you  still  profess.  No  longer  worship  the  letter  ;  but  unfold  and 
apply  to  life  the  benevolent  spirit  of  your  creed.  Poet  I  do  thy 
duty.  Utter  t^e  truth  that  is  in  thee.  Be  faithful  to  the  ideal, 
even  when  not  a  ray  of  it  seems  to  shine  through  the  real.    Strive 

on  and ^be  patient !     Return  to  that  Old  World  which  is  to  be 

renovated,  where  the  evil  is  even  now  passing  away,  though  it 
boasts  that  it  will  endure  for  ever.  Go,  and  be  a  man  of  the  New 
World  in  the  midst  of  tiie  Old.  When  you  have  done  your  work, 
then  come  and  dwell  with  us  for  ever  !  " 

Then  the  poet  awoke  ;  for  the  light  of  morning  was  now  shining 
in  his  chamber,  and,  inspired  by  the  viwon,  he  said,  "  As  the 
shades  of  night  are  passing  from  yon  mountain,  so  shall  the  shades 
of  evil  pass  away  from  this  world  ! " 

Joseph  Gostick. 
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No.  III. 

THE    SPARROW   WHO   WISHED   HE   HAD   BEEN   BORN   A  DUCK. 

Among  the  noblest  passions  of  the  soul  of  Man  there  is  one,  the 
noblest  and  holiest  of  all,  which,  while  it  moves  him  to  wonder  and 
adore,  leads  him  also  to  aspire — lifts  him  from  the.  gromid,  where 
inferior  creatures  grovel,  to  soar  in  his  soul  with  angels,  and  stand 
only  a  little  lower  in  the  sight  of  their  Master  and  his  Heavenly 
Father.  This  is  Admiration.  Admiration  came  here  with  the 
first  angelical  natures  that  visited  earth  as  missionaries  from 
heaven  to  Man,  who,  as  they  themselves  admire  and  tremble, 
instructed  the  innocent  Adam  how,  and  when,  and  to  whom  to 
bend  the  knee,  lift  the  eyes  in  adoration,  and  reverently  worship. 
His  own  existence,  and  the  sense  of  how  sweet  it  was  to  live — ^the 
new-created  world,  and  its  wondrous  works  around  him,  whether 
finimate  or  inanimate,  won,  it  may  be,  his  earliest  looks  and 
thoughts  of  admiration ;  these  messengers  from  their  Heavenly 
Master  awakened  it  next ;  and,  lastly,  his  lovely  and  love-wor- 
ehipped  helpmate.  Eve,  as  she  stood  before  him  in  her  first  inno- 
cence, ere  sin  and  shame  were  known,  and  turned  not  her  eyes 
and  perfect  beauties  from  his  admiring  and  adoring  gaze,  and  felt 
that  it  was  love. 

Man  still  admires,  not  always  wisely — not  always  well — ^admires 
ihings  not  worthy  of  admiration.  Do  animals  admire  ?  Do  the  infe- 
rior in  power  and  beauty  admire  the  superior  in  beauty  and  power  ? 
The  slow  admire  the  swift — ^the  small  wonder  at  the  gigantic — the 
gigantic  curiously  consider  and  marvel  at  the  small  ?  Does  the  Field- 
^ouse  admire  the  most  magnanimous  Lion,  and  wish  he  had  his 
mane,  and  tail,  and  mouth — a  cavern — and  claws,  and  his  roar  like 
-thunder — a  soimd  more  terrible  to  hear  than  all  the  mice  in 
the  world  could  make  ?  Does  he  reckon  how  he  would  frighten 
wild  Cats  out  of  eight  of  their  nine  lives  apiece,  and  teach  them 
to  live  inoffensively  to  mice  with  the  ninth,  if  he  had  his  talons 
and  his  roar  ?  Does  he  speculate  how  he  would  give  mousing 
Owls  a  lesson  for  life  not  even  to  look  at,  much  more  to  make 
a  mouthful — ^not  a  meal — of  a  poor  mouse  :  if  he  was  a  Lion,  how 
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he  would  teach  these  mousers  better  manners,  when  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  humour  for  giving  these  small  tyrknts  a  great  moral 
lesson  ?  Does  the  Mole,  as  he  sits  in  safety  at  sunrise — mole- 
catchers  and  their  dogs  being  still  abed — outside  the  little  mound 
he  has  turned  up  in  the  night  in  his  pursuit  of  worms,  wiping  his 
whiskers  from  the  mould  he  has  worked  through — does  he  ever 
look  upwards  at  the  Lark  he  has  knocked  up  an  hour  too  soon  by 
undermining  his  bed,  and  wish  he  could  mount  throtigh  the  air 
like  him — ^he  can  just  see  him ;  and  sing  at  heaven's  gate  like  him 
•—he  can  just  hear  him  ?  And  does  he,  with  his  purblind  eyes — 
good  enough  for  underground  work — ^wish  that  he  could  bear  the 
light  of  day,  and  bask  and  glory  in  the  sunshine  early  and  late, 
like  him  ?  Does  the  Crow — doomed  Hke  a  curate  to  an  eternal 
decent  suit  of  black — as  he  struts  in  a  gutter  stop  to  admire  the 
pomp,  and  precise  steps,  and  pride,  and  parade,  and  fine  feathers 
(which  make  fine  birds)  of  the  Peacock  on  a  wall,  thinking  of  sing- 
ing, and  certainly  of  showing  himself, 

"  To  witch  the  world  with  noble  peacockakip  ;" 

and  wish  that  he  had  such  a  tail  ?  Wouldn't  he  cut  a  figure  then, 
when  returned  to  the  Jackdaws'  parliament  ?  Does  the  grey  Goose 
admire  the  white  Swan,  and  think  the  movements  of  his  neck,  in 
elegance,  excelling  all  that  is  thought  graceful  in  the  goose  world  l 
Does  the  Wolf  admire  the  Lamb,  his  inoffensiveness,  his  innocent 
looks,  and  playful  leaps  and  antic  springs,  and  wish  he  had  his 
gentleness  of  heart  ?  Do  silly  Sheep  admire  Dick  the  shepherd's 
dog  Worry,  wonder  at  his  sagacity,  think  him  well-meaning 
though  severe,  believe  in  his  general  accuracy  and  Mogg-like 
knowledge  of  roads  and  right  turnings  ;  pardon  him  all  his 
stretches  of  authority,  and  the  contempt  he  shows  for  the  whole 
flock  by  making  a  road  over  their  backs  to  pull  the  bell-wether 
by  the  ear,  and  put  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  faithfulness  ;  and 
do  they  think  him  a  desirable  dog,  on  the  whole  ?  Does  the  Dog 
admire  his  master  ? — ^but  we  know  he  does.  "  Man  is  his  god," 
says  Bums ;  and  what  lessons  in  fidelity  does  he  teach  his  trainer ! 
Does  the  noble  Steed  admire  his  master  or  masterer,  and  look  on 
him  as  **  the  paragon  of  animals  ?  "  Man — betting  man — admires 
him  too  well  we  know,  to  very  weariness  of  the  odds  and  evens 
offered  on  the  Derby  Day:  But  Man — especially  barber's  man — is 
a  great  judge  of  horse-flesh,  or  affects  to  be.  Again  we  ask — are 
animals  touched  with  admiration  of  each  other's  gifts  and  graces. 
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or  beauty  ?  Our  Fable,  if  true,  ayoucbes  thai  they  are  capable  of 
admiration  aud  euTy ;  tiiat  their  admiration  is  not  always  well- 
placed,  and  their  enyy  not  wise — ^but  envy  never  is  ;  and  that,  if 
they  would  wei^  their  own  advantages,  and  consider  their  exemp- 
tions, and  the  ccmditions  of  their  existence,  they  would  be  content 
with  the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  thenu 

Of  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  surely  there  is  not  one  so  knowing^,* 
and,  if  we  may  say  so,  so  nutty  on  his  knowledge— so  wise  in  his 
own  conceit,  and  so  simple  withal — ^as  a  tewn-bom  and  town4>red 
farrow.     From  his  nest-days  in  a  birdbottle  by  the  side  of   a 
second-floor  window,  or  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  under  the  eaves,  or 
between  the  chimneys,  or  in  the  chinks  of  high  garden>-walls,  to 
his  dying  day  and  sepulchre  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer  of  a 
housetop,  (and  these  street-sparrows  live  to  a  grey,  good  old  age), 
a  Sparrow  on  town  risks  his  charmed  life  a  thousand  times  a  day 
by  dropping  he  cares  not  where,  and  hopping  he  minds  not  where, 
in  the  most  thronged  thoroughfares — at  the  feet  of  horses  in  rapid 
motion — within  an  inch  of  wheels  whirling  along — under^the  very 
noses  of  cats  looking  out  for  him,  they  for  their  prey,  and  he  for 
his :  but  no  harm  happens  to  him,  he  is  so  alive  and  alert,  and  no 
sooner  in  danger  than  out  of  it !     A  Sparrow,  country-bred,  and 
brought  to  town,  would  be  killed-  in  a  week,  where  he  lives  safely 
many  years.     Even  rustic  Bobin,  come  to  winter  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  where  he  is  always  welcome,  and  lives  well,  thou^  as 
wary  as  bold,  the  town-born  Sparrow  would  laugh  at,  in  his 
fasluon,  as  a  bumpkin  in  a  red  waistcoat  and.  imminent  danger  of 
being  run  over.     To  say  nothing  of  the  traps  set  for  him'  in  back^ 
yards  and  on  dwarf-walls,  in  gutters  and  on  cc^ing-stones^  by  bi^ 
in  their  first  c(»duroys,  (when  they  get  into  the  Rolerof  Three  and 
Ihe  Latin  Accidence  they  know  better,)  possessed  by  no  means 
honestly  of  four  bricks  and  a  tile ; — and  not  to  count  the  cats 
always  on  the  sneak  after  him  ;  and  the  dogs  that  dae^  at  him 
out  of  fun  ;  and  the  stones  uid  bird-bolts  aimed  at  him,  whieh 
don't  hurt  him,  because  they  never  hit  him ;  and  the  dexterous 
thongs  of  country  coaohmen  come  down  to  a  town-cab,  who  have 
picked  up  many  a  partridge  with  their  whips — ^his  life  in  London 
would  seem  a  precarious  one :  but  a  well-educated  Sparrow — up  and 
down  to  everything — manages  to  make  a  pleasant,  profitable,  Mid- 
lasting  life  of  it ;  and,  on  the  whole^  pieks  up  a  decent  hand-to- 
mouth  living  from  day  to  day,  thinking  nothing  of  to^^noirow. 

«  Let  to-moxtow  provide  for  himself/' 
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is  Ilia  maxim  ;  and  there  are  many  maws,  and  craws,  and  "crops" 
much  worse  proyided  for  in  London  than  a  London  sparrow — the 
more  is  the  pity  ! 

It  is  of  a  feathered  denizen  of  this  sort,  whom,  for  our  story's 
sake,  we  will  call  Chummy  by  name,  that  we  have  to  relate  & 
remarkable  freak  of  in&ituation  in  a  bird  so  nutty  and  so  know- 
ing: ;  but  as  it  was  begotten  in  his  brain  by  too  lively  an  admira- 
tion to  imitation  of  his  betters,  he  rather  deserves  our  pity  than 
our  laughter.  Bom  in  St.  Giles's  (in  an  eyelet-hole  in  the  steeple 
of  the  church  honouring  that  holy  man,  which  may  account  a 
little  for  his  lofty  notions,  and  his  desire  to  mix  in  high  life), 
some  time  in  the  spring  of  1837,  he  maintained  himself  there  or 
thereabouts  very  well  till  lately,  when,  falling  in  with  a  scamping 
set  of  aristocratic  sparrows,  out  on  a  spree  to  see  low  life  in 
London,  when  they  had  had  then*  frolic  out,  he  was  led  by  them 
to  pay  St.  James's  park  and  palace  a  visit  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
having  seen  and  admired  all  the  court  lions,  and  hopped  in  the 
path  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  been  called  a  pretty  bird  by 
that  gracious  young  gentleman,  and  a  bold  bird  and  an  impudent 
bird  by  his  gracious  parents,  he  took  it  into  his  ambitious  head 
that  the  air  of  St.  James's  was  more  salubrious  than  the  odours 
of  the  Rookqiy  ;  and  made  up  his  mind  to  live  in  and  about 
Birdcage  Walk  fw  the  rest  of  his  days,  as  he  found  the  spairow 
world  of  those  parts  polite,  and  ready  to  pay  him  every  attention 
as  a  stranger.  Having  taken  airy  lodgings  with  a.  good  look- 
out, in  an  elm  which  aflforded  a  noble  bird's-eye  view  of  the  two 
parks,  the  two  palaces,  and  the  ornamental  waters,  he  could  do 
nothing  for  a  day  or  two  but  admire  the  Ducks  which  adorn 
them,  dabbling  and  diving  in  the  most  daring  manner  ;  and  as 
he  watched  some  didappers  in  particular  going  down  here  and 
coming,  up  there  many  yards  away,  he  feared  that  they  would 
overdo  their  daring,  imd  never  come  up  no  more  alive.  Ducks 
and  their  aquatic  habits  being  entirely  new  to  him,  he  had  ^ no 
notion  of  sudi  fearless  feats  as  he  saw  them  perform,  and  think 
noting  of  them.  He  admired,  too,  almost  to  envy,  the  gloss 
and.  beauty  of  their  feathering*  Wonderful  creaturQ&,  ducks  ! 
What  were  spaixows  beside  them  ?  Mere  fleas — flies — nobodies ! 
He  was  humbled  for  a*  time,  but  got  over  it,  as  humility  will,  when  it 
is  of  the  right  sort;  and  lost  nothing  of  his  first,  fresh,  unaffected 
admiration  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  new  objects  of  his  wonder. 
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One  fine  fellow,  in  particular,  a  native  of  Muscovy,  won  his 
admiration — he  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  him.     "Wherever  he 
went,  except  when  he  went  under  water,  and  came  up  gobbling 
a  fish,  as  he  took  it  to  be,  till  it  almost  choked  him,  he  followed 
him — hovered  over  him — alighted  by  him — ^hopped  before    him 
and  after  him — and  looked  him  so  hard  in  the  face,   but    not 
impertinently,  he  trusted,  that  the  Muscovian,  taking  English 
admiration   of  foreigners  for   English   want   of    good  manners, 
resented  his  attention  as  a   rudeness,  and  drove  him  away  at 
last,  with  an  explosion  of  sounds  which  scared  poor  Chummy  out 
of  his  ^ve  senses.     Again  he  felt  his  inferiority  as  a  Sparrow — 
a  poor,  mean,  dingy,  dirty,  cockney  Sparrow ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  wished  he  had  been  born  a  Duck  !     What  was  his  weak, 
wailing   **  Chip  !  chip  !  "  in  that  open  country,  in  comparisoD 
with  that  grand  burst  of  exclamation  ?     The  bursting  of  a  bubble 
in  water,  which  alarms  nothing — not  even  in  the  next  bubble  for 
its  own  safety  !     But  as  his  admiration  of  the  gallant  admiral 
was  of  the  purest,  humblest  kind,  and  such  a  compliment  as 
greatness  is,  in  fact,  entitled  to  receive  from  the  vulgar  small, 
he  came  at  last  to  endure  his  presence  patiently,  and  let  him  pick 
up  his  morning  meal  at  the  waters'  edge  by  distinguished  per- 
mission of  his  right  honourable  spoonbill ;  and,  ere  a  month  had 
passed  away,  they  became  so  attached,  that  they  were  inseparable 
companions  from  daydawn  till  daydown,  as  long  as  the  admiral 
remained  on  shore.     When  he  took  the  command  of  the  channel 
or  canal  fleet,  and  dropped  down  to  St.  Helen's,  Chummy  saw 
him  off,  of  course,  and  wished  he  could  sail  with  him  ;  but  his 
naval  friend  could  take  no  landlubbers  and  loblolly  boys  with 
him,  to  be  in  everybody's  mess  and  nobody's  watch.       Oh  how 
often  did  Cliiunmy  wish  to  heaven  he  had  been  born  a  Duck,  and 
wish  in  vain,  for  he  was  still  a  Sparrow,  and  knew  nothing  of 
navigation !     How  often  did  he  hop  along  the  shore,  and  envy 
the  entire  Duckocracy  this   great    amphibious   privilege — ^when 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  on  land,  to  push  off,  and  see  what 
business  was  to  be  done  in  the  great  waters — in  fact,  go  a  fishing  ! 
Ah  happy,  highly-favom-ed  aquarians  !       Oh  that  he  had  been 
born  and  bred  to  the  service  !     Would  that  he  was  a  Duck  !     But 
he  was  a  sparrow — a  despised,  town-born  Sparrow — dingy,  dirty, 
and  indecent  from  roosting  so  long  among  chimneypots :  for  in 
vain  he  washed  himself  and  preened  his  feathers  in  the  orna- 
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mental  waters  where  thej  were  shaUowest,  the  educational  dirt 
he  had  contracted  was  not  half  out  of  hun  now  : 

«  The  scent  of  the  roses  would  hang  round  him  still ! '' 

Oh  that  he  dared  dive  where  his  friend  performed  his  ahlutions, 
and  feared  nothing  !  But  a  saucerful  of  water  was  deep  enough 
to  drown  him  !  He  was  miserable  ;  but  he  persevered  in  making 
himself  as  tidy  as  he  could,  till  he  looked,  in  two  months*  time, 
a  smarU  fellow — for  a  sparrow,  and  his  naval  friend  was  not 
ashamed  of  him — introduced  him  to  his  brother  aquatics  as  a 
friend — and  wherever  you  saw  the  one  you  saw  the  other  in  all 
parts  of  the  park,  in  the  palace-garden,  and  its  ponds,  and  in 
all  other  fashionable  places.  Damon  and  Pythias  were  not  more 
inseparable. 

And  so  for  some  months  this  strangely-assorted  pair  of  friends 
went  waddling  and  hopping  all  over  the  green  parts  of  the  Park 
together,  and  grubbed  together,  and  wormed  together,  dividing 
one  worm  between  the  two,  and  sometimes  took  short  aerial 
excursions  together,  till  their  friendship  was  the  talk  of  the 
natural  historians  of  the  town,  who,  as  these  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous will  do,  told  many  tales  which  were  not  very  true  of  them : 
showing  how  little  Chummy  perched  sometimes  on  his  Ducal 
friend's  back,  between  his  wings,  when  he  took  to  the  water,  and 
sometimes  on  his  head :  how  the  Duke  forbore  from  diving,  on 
these  occasions,  out  of  deference  to  the  fears  of  his  friend  :  how 
the  minor  left  his  lodgings  in  the  lofty  elm,  and  roosted  at  night 
imder  the  wing  of  the  major,  in  one  of  the  islands :  how  the 
other  islanders  opposed  this  as  an  innovation  on  their  privacy, 
but  gave  way  at  last  to  the  humble  fellow,  as  very  harmless,  and 
a  doating  admirer  of  their  tender  ducklings,  amusing  them  with 
his  terrors  when  they  first  took  to  the  water :  with  many  other 
traits  of  Chummy  and  the  Duke,  as  his  friend  was  commonly 
called,  which  were  not  half  so  true  as  they  were  ingmiious. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  poor  Chummy  could  bear  to  look  at  the 
frightful  plunges  down  below  which  the  Duke  would  sometimes 
in  a  moment  make,  as  if  mad  and  determined  on  self-destruction  ; 
and  every  time  he  went  down  in  this  way  without  warning, 
without  saying  **  Farewell,  Chummy  !  "  the  timid  cockney  would 
draw  up  one  leg,  (we  should  throw  up  both  arms  in  oiu*  agony,)  and 
give  a  cry  of  horror !  But  when  he  saw  him — after  he  had  seen 
no  more  of  him  for  a  minute— come  up  again  afar  off,  not  a  whit 
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the  worse  for  his  daiing,  and  shake  his  head  as  if  he  enjoyed  it, 
and  give  an  exulting  '<  Quaak  !  '*  and  spring  on  ^s  wii^s  in  tiie 
water,   how  ev^  feather  of  his  faithful  friend  qoirered   and 
shivered  with  satisfaction  that  no  harm  had  come  to  lum  !     When 
h^  saw  what  it  was  to  he  a  Duck,  and  how  ineapahle  Ducks  were 
of  drowning,  he  was  more  than  ever  discontented  with  his  poor 
state  of  sparrowhood,   hut  rehelled  against  his  nature  in  T&in. 
In  vain,  too,  did  he  trj  to  do  things  not  natund  to  hixn.     Ambi- 
tious of  swimming  like  a  duck,  he  took  a  lesson  or  Wo  in  the 
art  of  "  keeping  your  head  above  water."     To  show  his  braveiy, 
he  began  with  diving.      **  Observe   how  our   little  fiiend,  the 
didapper,  dives,"    said  the  Duke;    "foUow  him.'*     With  his-, 
beart  in  his  mouth,  as  the  phrase  is,  which  insured  his  sitiking^ 
down  went  Chummy  in  about  a  foot  deep  of  water,  and  wouW 
never  have  come  up  again,  if  his  Mend  had  not  picked  him  up 
as  he  lay  kicking  at  the  bottom,  and  brought  him  half  drowned 
to  the  shore.     Never  was  such  an  illustration  df  bathos,  or  the 
■ert  of  sinking,  seen !     After  this  miserable  failure  he  was  too 
wise  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  from  that  poor  ranity  which  leads  a 
foolish  ifellow  among  us  to  be  profound  in  a  company  of  de€^y- 
leamed  men,  who  know  what  a  shallow  dog  he  is,  and  lau^  at 
his  presumption. 

So  pleasantly  passed  away  a  long  English  summer,  by  some 
seasonable  accident,  such  a  summer  as  had  not  been  seen  before 
by  the  oldest  inhabitant — a  Mr.  Widdicomb — of  these  ill-used 
isles  in  fine-weather  affairs.  And  now  the  winter  had  set  in  so 
severely  that  the  (town)  face  of  Nature  was,  ^en  it  was  not 
swept,  A  foot  deep  in  snow,  not  of  the  whitest  sort,  but  <tf  a  whity- 
brown ;  the  trees  in  the  parks  looked  like  the  ghosts  of  trees ; 
the  shrubs  like  heaps  of  snow,  or  Laplanders*  huts ;  and  the 
ornamental  waters  as  thick  and  hard  as  ice  of  Wenham  Lake,  if 
not  so  pure.  Covered,  from  morning  till  night,  with  those  sportive 
animals  called  men,  and  those  small  beginnings  of  men  called 
boys,  there  was  nothing  going  on  there  but  skating,  sliding,  and 
selling  hot-spiced  gingerbread  and  brandybaUs,  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  a  fog  a  hundred  blankets  thick,  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same  in  the  same,  more  or  less.  Snow,  kneaded  and  trodden 
hard,  caked  the  greensward;  and  there  was  no  more  worming 
and  living  on  salads  on  shore  for  the  ducks,  who  were  in  great 
distress,  fared  wretchedly,  grew  thin,  quacked  feebly,  and  were 
put  on  short  allowance  of  water  and  biscuit.  There  were  no  pretty 
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ebildren,  now  throwing  half  a  biscuit,  and  now  half-throwing  them- 
sdres  into  the  waters,  to  make  a  scramble  among  the  pretty  ducks 
who  shoidd  get  it,  and  gobble  it  up,  and  gobble  it  down  grossly. 
A  small  hole  beaten  in  the  ice  at  one  end  of  the  lake  was  all  that 
they  could  call  their  own  to  practise  their  old  naval  tactics  in ; 
and  even  this  was  not  always  all  their  own  :  for  every  now  and 
ihen  some  snow-blinded,  blundering  booby  of  a  biped,  not  seeing 
it,  would  go  skal^g  into  it,  with  a  souse,  and  a  cry  for  assistance 
from  the"  Humane  Society,  who  humanely  ran  up,  and  rendered  it 
to  the  cooled  enthusiast  in  sport,  hooked  him  on  shore  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  wrung  him  out.  The  Duck-world,  which  our 
foolish  friend  had  so  long  envied,  he  saw  m)w  were  in  anything 
but  a  safe,  happy,  and  enviable  eondition.  He,  in  fact,  fared 
better  than  his  friends  in  this  hard  season  ;  for  what  could  they 
do  wiih  their  webbed  feet  and  soft  spoonbills  in  the  frozen  state  of 
the  ground  ?  Nothing.  You  might  as  wcU  try  to  turn  up  a 
turtle  with  a  toothpick,  swab  a  gun  with  a  wet  straw,  or  split 
adamant  with  a  thumbnail :  while  he  with  his  sharp  bill  and 
nailed  claws  coidd  scratch  a  hole  in  the  snow,  and  pick  up  a 
few  insects, — ^where  piemen's  baskets  had  been,  gather  a  few 
crumbs ;  and  when  these  failed,  go  begging  at  kitchen-windows 
all  about  the  park. 

In  the  evening  of  one  of  these  stern  winter  days  he  was  to 
be  cured  of  his  idle  wish  that  he  had  been  born  a  Duck,  and 
taught  that  all  is  not  duck  that  glitters.  It  was  getting  fog-dark  ; 
the  park  was  gradually  throwing  off  its  human  swarms  ;  the  hum 
of  men  was  still ;  and  only  a  few  straggling  boys,  not  tired  out 
with  fun,  were  keeping  the  pot  boiling,  when  a  low,  slow,  St. 
Giles's-looking,  but  really  Tothil-fields-bred  fellow,  in  a  long  coat 
reaching  to  his  heels,  all  over  inside-pockets,  stepped  slily  from 
the  ice  on  to  the  island,  and  seizing  the  first  duck  within  reach, 
which  was  the  Duke,  he  gave  bis  beautiful  neck  one  twist,  and  he 
ifas  dead,  and  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Poor 
Chummy  screamed  with  horror,  and  flew  at  the  villain's  face,  but 
he  soon  beat  him  off.  The  ducks  saw  what  was  done,  and  in- 
stinctively knew  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  committed,  and 
gave  the  alarm,  answered  from  isle  to  isle,  as  if  a  tocsin  had 
sounded.  The  park-keepers  rushed  in  at  one  side  of  the  island 
ftfi  the  rogue  stole  out  at  the  other,  and  looked  so  cool — but  it 
was  cold — and  looked  about  so  innocently  for  a  lost  dog-^but  he 
was  of  no  value,  only  a  mongrel — the  keepers  could  not  suspect 
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him,  and  let  him  go.    Hhefidus  Achates  followed  his  lost  JBneas, 
and  what  more  could  he  do  ?     He  followed  him,  making  piteous 
cries,  till  he  saw  his  destroyer  give  a  stealthy  look  round  to  see  if 
he  was  watched,  and  dive  into  one  of  the  half-underground  huts  in 
one  of  the  low,  reeking  lanes  which  make  Westminster  so  whole- 
some in  warm  weather.     Perching  on  the  window-sill,  he  peeped 
into  the  hut,  hoping  once  more  to  see  his  friend,  alive  or  dead. 
There  was  a  good  fire  glowing  within,  and  an  old  womaa  sat 
smoking  hy  its  side — a  pot  was  hoiling — and  there  waB  no  other 
sign  of  comfort — all  hesides  was  squalid  misery  in  that  wretched 
hole  for  human  habitation.     The  man  muttered  something — ^the 
old  hag  rose  like  a  heap  of  rags  from  her  low  stool,  and  laughed 
— ^he  drew  out  the  Duke  dead,  and  began  tearing  off  the  feathers 
by  handsful  which  had  made  him  so  beautiful  to  behold,  till  he  was 
as  bare  as  a  duckling  just  hatched — the  old  woman  had  the  pro- 
per stuffing  ready  chopped — so  that  the  villain  had  gone  out  deter- 
mined to  have  duck  for  supper!     "  Get  your  stuffing  ready,  keep 
the  potaties  b'iling,  and  I'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour ! "  The  Duke 
was  drawn,  washed,  floured,  stuffed,  and  trussed,  and,  in  a  minute 
more,  was  dangling  from  a  string  before  the  fire,  to  roast.     He 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  depravity  of  St.  Giles's,  but  could 
not  have  believed  there  was  so  much  of  it  within  sight  of  the 
windows  of  palaces.     He  could  bear  no  more  to  look  upon  the 

«  Friend  he  had  copied  through  life," — 

at  least,  his  fashionable  life  —  he  gave  a  mournful  twitter  at  the 
window  by  way  of  farewell,  at  which  the  wretches  started  like 
guilty  creatures  ;  and  taking  the  Abbey  as  his  guide  back  to  the 
Park,  he  winged  his  way  heavily  to  his  old  lodging,  alone,  in  the 
elm.  There  he  sat  awhile,  and  thought  of  his  departed  friend,  by 
this  time  on  the  table,  and  began  to  look  with  pity  upon  Ducks, 
as  liable  to  these  sudden  deprivations  of  life ;  and  saw  at  last  how 
much  more  privileged  by  nature,  and  protected  by  their  insignifi- 
cance, were  Sparrows :  for  who  ever,  whether  hungry  man  or 
epicure,  ever  thought  of  stealing  a  Sparrow  from  a  Park  ? 

He  was  cured.  He  no  longer  wished  to  heaven  that  he  had 
been  bom  a  Duck  ;  and  though  he  admired  all  the  wading  family 
as  fine  birds,  he  forsook  their  company  as  too  fashionable,  and 
made  himself  happy  with  his  meaner  brother  Sparrows,  as  gopd 
enough  for  him. 
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Within  a  low-thatcli'd  hut,  built  in  a  lane, 
Whose  narrow  pathway  tendeth  toward  the  ocean — 

A  solitude  which,  save  of  some  rude  swain, 

Or  fisherman,  doth  scarce  know  human  motion ; 

Or  of  some  silent  poet,  to  the  main 
Straying,  to  offer  infinite  devotion 

To  God,  in  the  free  universe — ^there  dwelt 

Two  women  old,  to  whom  small  store  was  dealt 

Of  the  world's  misnamed  good  ;  mother  and  child, 
Both  aged  and  mateless.    These  two  life  sustained 

By  braiding  fishing-nets  ;  and  so  beguiled 

Time  and  their  cares,  and  little  e'er  complained 

Of  Fate  or  Providence  :  resign'd  and  mild. 

Whilst  day  by  day,  for  years,  their  hour-glass  rain'd 

Its  trickling  sand,  to  track  the  wing  of  Time, 

They  toil'd  in  peace  :  and  much  there  was  sublime 

In  their  obscure  contentment.    Of  mankind 
Thev  little  knew  or  reck'd  ;  but  for  their  being 

They  tlest  their  Maker,  with  a  simple  mind ; 
And  in  the  constant  gaze  of  His  all-seeing 

Eye,  to  his  poorest  creatures  never  blind. 

Deeming  they  dwelt,  they  bore  their  sorrows  fleeing ; 

Glad  still  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die — 

In  calm  expectance  of  Eternity. 

And  since  I  first  did  greet  those  braiders  poor, 

If  ever  I  behold  fair  women's  cheeks 
Sin-pale  in  stately  mansions,  where  the  door 

Is  shut  to  all  but  pride,  my  cleft  heart  seeks 
For  refuge  in  my  thoughts,  which  then  explore 

That  pathway  lone  near  which  the  wild  sea  breaks, 
And  to  Imagination's  humble  eyes 
That  hut,  with  all  its  want,  is  Paradise  ! 


Long  years,  beset  with  days  of  toil  and  care. 
But  with  sweet  hours  of  pleasure  intergrain'd. 

Had  swollen  the  Past,  since  my  verse-musings  were 
Of  those  "  two  women  old,"  who  "  life  sustain'd 

By  braiding  fishing-nets  ;"  when  sad  repair 

I  to  their  dwelhng  made  once  more  ;  and,  gain'd 
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Its  lonely  threshold,  I  beheld  within 

A  present  to  the  past  in  every  touch  akin. 

There  the  Old  Braiders  sat,  their  old  task  pl3dng, 

At  the  same  table,  on  the  seljisame  chairs. 
On  the  same  spot,  the  same  things  round  them  l3ring, 

As  when  I  last  took  leave  of  their  grey  hairs  : 
Through  the  same  sand-glass  was  the  brief  hour  dying ; 

The  same  expression,  wrought  of  paixus  and  cares, 
Relieved  by  faith  and  hope,  their  features  bore  ; 
And  the  same  ever-mended  garbs  they  wore. 

Then,  towards  the  billows  did  I  wander  <hi, 
And  on  the  rocks  where  I  had  dreamM  of  yore 

Again  sat  musing ;  and,  lo  !  thereupon 
Seem'd  it  the  selfsame  creatures  which  before 

I  had  made  thought-sport  of,  glued  to  the  stone, 
Still  cleaved,  unstirr'd  by  the  waves'  beat  and  roar ; 

Fix'd  to  one  spot,  as  were  those  toilers  old 

I  had  just  left  within  their  cottage-hold. 

Those  wrinkled  women,  and  these  limpets  crown'd 

With  their  fix'd  shells.  Imagination  smile 
Made,  in  brief  mockery  ;  but  anon,  with  bound 

Fleet  as  god  Mercury's,  in  a  breathing-while 
She  sped  the  immeasured  Universe  around, 

And  of  base  limit  did  there  unbeguile 
Her  mood  contemplative  ;  till  Earth  seem'd  not. 
To  her  vast  vision,  more  than  rock  or  cot ; 

Or  man  the  most  erratic,  more  excursive 

Than  is  the  limpet  or  grey  cottager ; 
And  then  she  ask'd,  of  human  pride  subversive, 

What  news  of  Space  can  farthest  traveller 
Report,  of  the  Great  Whole  more  clear  rehearsive, 

And  what  of  Truth  most  lored  philosopher, 
And  all  that  in  the  name  of  "  God"  is  shut, 
Than  the  abiders  in  the  shell  and  hut  ? 

And  what  of  Life's  unclouded  Ecstasy 
The  loveliest  woman,  heart-o'erbrimm'd  with  love. 

That  ever  did  on  youth  and  love  rely. 
And  wander  fondly  as  the  Deluge-dove  ? — 

From  the  still  firm-closed  Heaven  one  sole  reply 
Obtain'd  the  Winged  Questioner,  who  strove 

For  loftier  response  to  her  argument ; 

And  that  meek  Answering  whisper'd — "  Be  content ! " 

Thomas  Wade. 
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BY   A  SEftlOUS  PABTT, 

Letter  V. — To  Mes.  Rustleb. 

Cologne, M,  1846. 

Fob  the  pause  which  has  elapsed  since  last  this  throbbing  heart 
claimed  the  sympathy  of  friendship,  I  could  offer  countless  elucida- 
tions, were  it  needfuL  Perpetually'  has  Mr.  Pecker  been  extending 
his  urgency  that  your  Diana  should  devote  herself,  while  on  this 
interesting  ramble,  exclusively  to  the  arena  of  the  public.  Tingle- 
bury,  he  asserted,  waited  to  pronounce  its  judgment  on  The  Rhine, 
until  we  had  taken  an  ample  survey.  Then,  there  was  **  The 
Fiery  Furnace  "  on  tiptoe  for  the  real  truth  as  regarded  that 
sink  of  »iperstitious  splendours,  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  ;  the 
collection  df  appalling  facts  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  Fifth  of 
November  having  been  committed — ^like  the  bowstring  and  the 
scimitar  of  the  Secret  Tribunals  of  Bessarabia  (vide  "  Cross  on 
the  Crescent  *') — to  my  feeble  hands  ;  which,  believe  me,  shrunk 
before  its  weightiness  t  For,  my  love,  it  is  but  the  Sluggard  who 
declines  to  discover  duties  in  the  running  brooks  and  the  stones  of 
the  tourist's  field  of  research.  Nor  has  private  incident  been 
wanting  to  stqpport  Public  Duty  in  the  destruction  of  that  leisure 
which  Tenderness  loves  to  consecrate  to  distant  Amity !  If  many, 
by  the  grace  of  *  *  *  *,  be  led  to  remember  the  Autunm,  when 
the  Peckers  and  my  hwnble  self  assumed  the  staff :  ourselves  are 
not  the  individuals  who  are  likely  to  forget  the  epoch.  Again  and 
again  have  I  said,  while  Vicissitude  has  been  ramifying  its 
approaches,  and  Trial  poising  abore  us,  **  This  'tis  to  live !  "   This, 

'^  Those  emazDkiiciis  to  know, 
WUch  Unk  us  to  Th '  Imm(^«al  1 " 

But  cease,  fond  prelude !     Let  me  record  events  in  their  due 
procession ! 

Hardly  had  we  arrived  at  Cologne,  whea  ihe  nervous  attack,  oa 
the  verge  of  which  Mrs.  Pecker  had  been  vibrating  ever  since  we 
quitted  Albion's  snowy  cliffs,  burst  forth  with  preternatural  vehe- 
mence :    the  occasion,  this.      Our  Brother's  scientific  eagerness 
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is  no  secret ;  nor  the  original  grasp  with  which  he  manages  to  lay 
hold  on  every  suhject — throwing  light  into  obscure  chasms  and 
comers  undreamed  of  by  pristine  inyentors.     Occupied,  as  he  has 
been,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  honourable  career,  in  thwarting 
the  materialists,  you  are  aware — are  you  not,  beloved  Mrs.  Rustler  ? 
^-of  his  idea  with  regard  to  the  Prophetic  Writings.    Successively 
has  he  deduced  from  *  *  *  *,  the  use  of  Tobacco  and  the  Silk- 
worm— ^the  discovery  of  the  Potato — clear  visions  of  gas,  balloons, 
the  latter-day  encroachments  of  Steam,  et  ceteris.   I,  who  have  been 
allowed  to  bear  humble  and  suggestive  company  with  him  through 
these  mysteries,  can  assert,  that  when  his  work  is  done,  the  theme 
will  be  closed : — scoffers  silenced,  and  *  *  *  *,     It  is  no  idea  of 
yesterday,  with  him,  that  the  universal  acceptation  of  Cotton  has 
a  deep  pregnancy  ;  being  especially  referred  to  *  *  *  *.     •*  Who 
can  doubt,  indeed,"  he  has  often  said,  *'  that  Manchester  is  a 
Bottomless  Pit ;  the  existence  of  which  is  permitted  as  a  hissing  and 
a  humiliation  9  *»  *  *  *.    "  Is  it  for  nothing,"  he  will  ask  another 
day,  **  that  the  strong  frame  of  our  Constitution  has  been  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  rotatory  Jenny  ? — that  it  is  among  Calicos,  that 
the  conspiracy  was  hatched,  which  has  deprived  Britain's  isle  of 
her  bulwarks  in  the  Com  Laws — and  delivering  her  bound  into  the 
hands  of  Cobden,  made  the  way  easy  for  Latitudinarian  Triumph 
or  Roman  insidiosity — since,  the  balance  taken  away,  what  stable 
hope  is  left  us  ?  "     Call  this  not  visionary  :  join  not  the  Podds  in 
accusing  us  of  irreverence  !  We  are  not  alone  in  our  defence  of  The 
Ark.     Kemarkable  is  the  time  *  *  *  *,     You  will  judge,  then, 
of  the  thrilling  solemnity  with  which,  thus  far  advanced,  Mr. 
Pecker  learned  the  \new  discovery  by  which  the  plant  he  deems 
destined  to  play  such  a  wondrous  part,  is  converted  from  a  vehicle 
of  clothing,  into  an  engine  of  War's  Artillery.     "  This  Cotton- 
powder,"  said  he,  **  Sister  Rill,  is  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of 
interpretation.*     The  Destroying  Angel "   *  *  *  *^      But  the 

*  Here,  more  largely  than  elsewhere,  has  the  Editor  thought  it  fit  to  sup- 
press certain  passages.  There  is  no  topic  on  which  Miss  Rill  and  her 
friends  f^^e  more  ingenious  and  triumphant  than  the  interpretation  of  the^ 
Prophecies  ;  but  the  subject  is  too  serious,  and  their  speculations  too  sublime 
for  these  pages.  The  zeal  and  familiarity  with  which  every  modem  incident 
and  circumstance  is  "improved,"  however  welcome  to  those  of  "The 
Fiery  Furnace,"  will  strike  others  "  further  from  the  oven,"  as  more  start- 
ling than  reverent.  Nay,  tJiey  (and  not  Miss  RilPs  playmates)  may  this  time 
accuse  the  Editor  of  interpolating  exaggerations  not  her  own  ;  so  flagrant 
must  such  presumption  seem  to  aU  save  those  who  have  "  graduated."    Yet^ 
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burst  of  these  new  and  awful  views,  proved  too  much  for  his  less 
elevated  partner.     Once  convinced  of  the  capacity  of  the  veget- 
able for  explosion,  there  was,  for  her,  little  more  security !     In 
vain  I  endeavoured  to  administer  the  strengthenings  of  Keason  ; 
to  explain  to  her,  that  until  the  production  had  undergone  the 
pyroligneous  process,  its  integrity  was  unchanged — and  even,  after, 
required  a  percussion,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  common  chances  to 
administer,  ere  peril  was  to  he  apprehended.     In  vain  did  Mr. 
Pecker  propose  a  system  of  experiments  to  afford  her  visual  proof 
of  the  unsuhstantiality  of  her  imaginary  terrors.     To  divest  her- 
self and  party,    of  every   filament  of  the   obnoxious   material, 
became  her  riding  and  instantaneous  desire.      Our  interior  ward- 
robes  (Delicacy  precluding  greater  explicitude)  must  needs  be 
ransacked  then  and  there.       Imbued  with  a  conviction  of  the 
malice  of  the Nibletts,  **  how  did  we  know,*'  she  said,  "to  what 
extent  they  might  not  have  tampered   with  any  Calico   article 
passing  through  the  wash  :  enough  to  annoy,  if  not  to  extinguish 
life  ?     No,  she  could  never  endure  the  thought  of  Cotton  coming 
near  her,  in  any  shape,  again  !  " 

There  was  no  smiling  at  this  morbidity  of  fancy.  **  A  spider," 
as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  *^  may  become  a  camel,  apprehen- 
siveness  permitting  ;  '*  and  a  thread — simple  utensil  of  a  semp- 
stress— the  train  by  which  a  Faux  prosecutes  his  daring  inquiries. 
**The  Electrical  Telegraph,"  she  continued,  **was  bad  enough: 
though  she  hoped  the  earthquakes  it  must  ultimately  diffuse  woidd 
not  happen  in  her  time  !  "  *  *  *  *  But  this  new  appliance  of 
the  Destroying  Angel  came  yet  nearer  to  all  of  us  *  *  *  and 
how  to  cope  with  it,  baffled  precaution.  Thus  precipitously  her  fears 
did  hurry  her  on — suggesting  moreen  sheets — the  perpetual 
use  of  bandanna  next  the  skin — ^napkins  of  flannel  (since  three 
parts  of  the  linen  made,  she  is  sure,  ever  since  O'Connell  got  the 
upper  hand  in  Ireland,  is  Cotton) — and  a  thousand  other  expedients. 
Never  have  I  known  her  nocturnal  vigilancy  so  active,  conjointly 
with  discomfiture  originating  from  Teutonic  cookery — ^where  the 
sour  and  the  sweet  and  the  savoury  are  alternated  with  an  insen- 
sate disregard  for  all  legitimate  sequence.  Her  excited  imagination, 

Mr.  Pecker's  "  pleasant  freedoms  "  with  Holy  Writ  are,  surely,  slight,  com- 
pared with  others  recently  put  forth  : — to  go  no  further,  thiAJi  the  sermon 
delivered  at  Liverpool  by  the  Rev.  H.  McNeile,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Albert ;  and  since  publwhed,  "by  desire." 
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in  ftkort)  onlj  needed  ''the  last  featiner"  to  take  the  farm  of  actiT^ 
malady ;  and  tMs  was  suf^ad  bj  the  arrival,  at  oar  Hotel,  e€  tfa^ 
Oerman  Professer,  who  has  converted  the  contents  of  the  Tmii 
atlantie  pod  from  innocent  clothing  into  a  weap(Hsi  of  Deailu 
Unluckilj  our  sbter  was  acquainted  with  this  when  we  were  abrcMid, 
taking  notes  on  the  CiUhedral,  with  a  view  to  the  fonnaUon  of  a 
SuspensiiHi  Society,  which  shall  put  a  step  to  the  nnhaUewed 
work  gmng  on.     An  offieions  waiter,  under  pretext  of  the  h^tiile*- 
ment  of  s^tarj  leisure,   informed  Mrs.  Peck^  that  the  Greats 
Philosopher  was  in  the  next  room,  with  his  pockets  fuU  oi  the 
substance — nay,  proudly  produced  a  piece,  solicited  fof  her  pecu- 
liar entertainment.    The  nail  was  struck:  the'clu^d  rent.    Terror 
asserted  its  sway — hysterics  supervened — ^wailings  of  a  most  diA- 
tressing  ord^* ;    and  several  days  of  fever — not  the  last,  Mr. 
Pedier  says,   which  wiU  follow  the   outpourings  of  the  VioU 
Unlike  your  Diana,  to  whom  the  Martyr's  crown  were  welcome  as 
a   garniture,   too  gentle  is  she  to  partake  of  the-unfoldii^  oi 
momentous  mysteries.     Openly  does  she  confess  her  repinings  for 
Tinglebury,  and  her  aversion  of  a  land,  which,  under  Science's 
severe  mask,  has  produced  a  scourge  so  condign — turning  the 
bulrush  of  the  plain  into  the  destroyer  of  myriads.     The  task  of 
pacification  was  long  and  weary :  perplexed  by  the  efforts  of  our 
attendant  Sophie,  whose  appealings  to  reason,  maliciously  r^te- 
rated,  had  all  the  distastefulness  certain  to  be  communicated  by 
her  peculiar  opinions,     *******     ^nd  served 
merely  to  exasperate.     Even  Mr.  Pecker's  experiments  into  the 
real  nature  and  prc^rties  of  Eau  de  Colofm  (which  in  h^pier 
days  had  so  rivetted  her)  failed  to  divert  the  appreh^osive  current. 
The  bare  mention  of  an  experiment  was  sure  to  originate  the 
anxious  question :  "  Will  it  blow  up  ?  " — ^fi^owed  by  tears,  the 
rejection  of  food,  and  a  sleepless  night. 

You  will  hardly  believe,  however  penetrated  by  the  ingratitude  of 
those  holding  her  fatal  (pinions,  that  tM^  was  the  moment  selected 
by  the  attendant  of  our  bounty  to  heap  em  us  the  insult  of  d^partora 
from  our  service !  So  it  was,  however.  In  spite  of  Sophie's  maSft* 
fest  imitilitj,  and  the  retrograde  progress  in  French  made  by  }tm 
Pecker  and  myself,  it  was  our  intention  to  admit  her  attentions  so 
far  as  Frankf(Nrt.  Our  sister's  refusal  to  comfort  herself,  without 
the  presence  o£  an  attaidant  id  resolute  wakefblness,  was  not  to  be 
met  by  any  steps  on  my  part.  After  the  fatiguing  services  of  the 
day,   enjoined  upon  me  by  the  important  responsibilities  with 
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which  Mr.  Teiker  had  si^miilj  charged  me,  the  downy  pillow 
became  essential.  For  Cologne,  you  know,  is  the  head-quarters 
^  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  *  "clearly  pointed  out,"  says  Mr.  Peeker,  in 
*****  Nor  was  the  visit  of  Britannia's  Sovereign  an 
€^pple  fortuitously  fEdlii^  to  the  ground.  Connect  H.M.'s  call 
(on  the  arm  of  H.  R.H.  the  Prince)  to  the  Bishop  of  Bonn  with  the 
irruptions  of  the  Papistical  Spirit  which  have  decimated  our  own 
Universities ;  nor  forget^  in  additicm  to  these  portents,  the  new 
engine  of  death  elicited  hy  German  Science  ;  and  you  will  judge 
Qf  the  complexity  of  our  field,  and  the  accuracy  of  ohservaticm 
required  hy  those  determined  on  unmasking  the  Jesuit,  and  dis> 
persing  his  machinery  to  the  winds.  With  that  intention,  we  are 
drawing  up  a  cheap  resumpticm  of  the  History  of  this  devoted 
place ;  to  appear  contemporaneously  with  Mrs.  Jameson's  Memoirs 
of  St,  Ursula  and  the  Wise  Virgins.  Not  a  fact  will  he  left 
unnoticed — the  crane  hoisted  on  the  huilding  by  the  Magi ; 
the  eleven  thousand  massacred  by  the  Roman  Prsetor,  whose  ashes 
strewed  the  Rhine,  during  which  time  a  perpetual  cloud  (as  of 
blood)  obscured  the  face  of  Nature.  *  ♦  *  *  Long  ago,  in  one  of 
his  sportive  moments,  did  Mr.  Henry  Blackadder  foretel  that  your 
poor  friend  would  take  the  initiative  among  the  authoresses  of  the 
gentler  sex.  Had  they  not  left  Wailford  (you  said,  lured  by  our 
example  to  a  Continental  Excursion)  I  would  have  begged  you  to 
remind  him  of  his  prophecy  and  its  impending  fulfilment.  Who 
knows  but  we  may  meet  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhenish  river  ?  My 
thoughts,  believe  me,  cling  to  old  friends. 

Apart  from  divarication,  however,  *  *  *  the  iU-coneealed  com- 
plaints of  Sophie  had  for  some  days  given  us  serious  uneasiness. 
Dissimulating,  too,  she  assumed  a  debility,  which  she  warned  usr 
must  put  an  end  to  nocturnal  attendances.  Mr.  Pecker  proposed 
snuff  as  an  incentive  to  vigilance  ;  but  even  the  consequences  of 
that,  however  slightly  explosive,  were  more  than  the  timorous 
nerves  of  his  partner  could  bear.  The  knot  was  cut  otherwises 
Returning  home  the  day  before  yesterday,  afber  a  visit  to  the 
Museum,  where  Bendemann^s  magic  peiKil  exaks  the  mvA,  and 
^  Antique  Medusa's  head  thrills  the  gaze  with  per^iring  horror, 
we  were  aware  of  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  Roya].u 
Arrivals  being  always  interesting  to  the  Exile,  Mr.  Peck^  and 
myself  loitered  oa  the  skirts  of  this,  as  usual !  Imagine,  dearest 
Ite.  Rustler,  my  sentiments  on  perceiving  our  attendant — in  the 
midst  of  a  miscellaneous  company  of  porters,  packages,  waiters 
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(whom  the  absence  of  coat-tails  here  render  easily  distinctiye),  and 

laqiiais  de  ville  (indiyiduals  who  exhibit  the  curiosities  of  foreign 

cities,  and  prey  on  the  unwitting  foreigner) — ^with  her  arms  round 

a  male  neck :  sobbing  in  the  extremest  hysterical  commotion ! 

The  other  party  seemed  little  less  overcome — ^both  uninteUi^ble, 

from  their  intense  excitement,  and  Mr.  Pecker's  and  my  unacquain- 

tance  with  German.     In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  arrest  the  scene 

by  summoning  Sophie  to  quit  the  individuars  embrace  for  less 

obtrosiye   duties :    in  vain  did  Mr.  Pecker's   stem  voice    recal 

her  with  a  grave  reproof  for  the  imseemliness  of  such  transports. 

**  Let  him  alone  this  one  time,''   said  a  reprobate  German  who 

stood  by,  pretending  tears  (which,  no  less  than  the  employment  of 

tobacco,  is  a  constant  German  habit),  *<  he  has  found  his  hridey- 

groom  ! " 

Too  little  skill  has  your  friend,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  in  weaving 

the  romantic  thread,  and  too  little  interest  in  the  reserves  of  hard- 

hearted  Socinianism,  to  expatiate  on  the  story  at  length  :^ — Nor  i& 

she  without  suspicions  that  our  usual  transparency  has  invited  the 

trickery  of  imposture.    "  Too  smooth-sounding  tales/'  as  the  Irish 

melodist  sings, 

^  Like  delicate  bubbles  arise  and  betray 
The  canker  ihat  crumbles  on  darkly  below." 

And  while  we  feel  that  there  is  no  stab  which  the  foes  of  *  *  * 
would  not  triumphantly  aim  at  us  ;  we  are  aware  that  the  days  of 
sentiment  are  no  more,  and  that  Brave  Couriers  do  net  remain 
faithful  to  nursery  governesses,  (when  in  the  East  especially,) 
for  six  years  :  the  objects  of  their  affection  the  while,  owing  to 
the  miscarriage  of  correspondence  believing  their  decease.     We 

are  told  that  in  his  attendance  on  Lord  and  Lady  ,  the 

person  around  whose  neck  Sophie  was  so  frantically  clinging, 
has  amassed  enough,  by  the  aid  of  a  further  loan,  immediately  to 
commence  settled  life.     But  we  know  that,  if  money  was  wanted, 
the  Nibletts  would  not  be  backward  in  coming  forward  to  our 
discomfiture.     Doubtless,  too,  they  suggested  the  strange  inso- 
lence which  made  this  hero  dropped  from  the  clouds  assail  Mr* 
Pecker  with  injurious  epithetical  ejaculations,  on  hearing  of  otaf 
delicacy  with  regard  to  Sophie's  gratuitous  attendance.     Sweetly 
did  that  excellent  man  retort  by  a  meek  silence.     Not  one  is  he 
to  justify  himself  in  the  sight  of  casual  persons  ;  *   *    *   »   but 
**  The  Fiery  Furnace,*'  he  has  assured  me,  shall  hear  of  the 
adventure.     Fatigued  as  our  attendant  professed  herself^  she  wad 
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able  this  morning  to  don  the  hymeneal  chains  !     Lady 


having  absolutely  degraded  herself  by  sanctioning  such  indelicate 
precipitancy  with  her  presence.  Mrs.  Pecker,  mostly  so  gentle  ! 
declares  "that  indignation  has  deprived  her  of  words  on  the 
juncture."  Her  heart's  desire  is  to  return  to  Tinglebury,  which 
remaining  unlet,  (for  in  Britain's  present  ruined  condition,  can  any 
one  expect  tenants  will  spring  out  of  the  ashes  ?)  the  plan  rises 
on  the  horizon.  Her  true  English  simplicity  untempted  by  the 
Bhine,  undazzled  by  the  gewgaw  splendours  of  Frankfort's  Fair, 
ought  to  be  more  than  doubly  ever  precious  to  the  home  circle. 
**  It  is  not  merely,"  she  says,  **  the  people  not  understanding  her 
English — but  since  she  has  been  in  Prussia,  she  has  not  set  foot 
in  a  bed  so  large  as  her  own  salting-tub."  Vainly  has  Mr. 
Pecker  tried  to  pacify  her  by  recalling  Captain  S.  C.  Hall's  plan, 
of  diffusing  instruction  to  hotel-keepers,  and  insuring  comforts  to 
.travellers,  by  sewing  two  beds  together !  **  Stitch  her  fingers 
and  Diana's  to  the  bone  they  might,  now  Sophie  was  gone,"  was 
her  remark  this  morning  ;  "  two  could  never  be  joined  together 
without  puckering,  and  that  would  be  as  uneasy  to  lie  on  as  what 
we  had  already."  So  that  wonder  not  if  you  hear  of  the  Podds' 
little  day  of  absolute  power  being  over,  in  the  Peckers'  return. 
If  they  return  alone,  will  your  Diana  be  missed  ?  To  her  foreign 
parts  are  still  a  mine  unsprung — and  other  companions  already 
rise  in  Possibility's  horizon  !  Unequal  is  she — ^her  shaken  heart 
requiring  rest — to  cope  with  sweet  Mrs.  Pecker's  phantom  terrors 
unaided.  Her  sphere,  too,  must  henceforth  be  a  wider  one. 
And  though  incapable  of  a  birch  canoe  among  Canadian  navi- 
gators, like  Mrs.  Jameson,  authoress  of  **  Conversations  with  Shak- 
speare" — or  of  the  Amazonian  equestrianisms  of  the  Lady  who 
rode  from  Paris  to  kiss  the  Papal  foot — she  feels  that  procedure 
is  become  a  duty  with  her :  nor  will  the  blandishments  of  frater- 
nity avert  her  gaze  from  ulterior  roamings  in  Germany — and 
Alpine  prospects  conducting  southwards.  A  day  or  two,  however, 
will  extricate  from  all  doubt, — till  when  I  am  always  your  faithful, 
however  mysterious, 

Dlaka  Rill. 

Letter  VI. — Mrs.  Niblett  to  Mrs.'  Dbangton. 

FranJcfort, .  th,  1846. 

I  HOPE,  dear  Mrs.  Drangton,  you  received  my  last,  with  the 
specifications  of  my  possessions  left  at  Tinglebury — ^for  Mr.  Screw- 
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ley's  guidance.  Loth  as  Mr.  Niblett  and  myself  are  to  take 
extreme  measures,  Mr.  Pecker's  obstinate  silence,  and  resolutieii 
to  eyade  every  just  claim,  leave  us  no  aiternatiye.  Used  as  tiiey 
have  been  for  so  many  years  to  consider  myself  uid  my  fotime 
a  possession  for  life — and  disordered  as  are  his  circamataoees 
by  is^>eculations  of  which  a  child  would  be  ashsmied — ^we  do  not 
wonder  at  his  tenacity  ;  however  we  may  regret  the  cocn^e  of  eon- 
duct  to  which  it  drives  va.  Mr.  Niblett  says  he  has  never  seen  so 
persevering  a  case  of  absorption.  You  and  I  know  a  stronger 
one.  To  such  a  height,  it  seems,  has  Mrs.  Pecker's  nerv(msne98 
risen  under  the  stimnlus  of  cheap  Rhine  wines — ^that  some  tmfor- 
tunate  creature  ^y  brought  abroad  with  them,  was  comp^ed  to 
sit  up  all  ni^t  with  her :  and  their  last  crediti^le  adventure,  I 
hear,  was  their  utterly  denying,  at  Cologne,  to  pay  any  wages  to 
the  poor  girl,  when  i^  was  rowued  from  them  by  her  rations. 
They  have  gone  back  to  England, — as  I  presume  Mr.  Screwley  is 
aware, — to  contest  our  claims  to  the  last  farthing. 

You  will  wonder  how  we  continue  so  minutely  informed  of  the 
movements  of  such  worthless  persons  ;  and  will  be  surprised  {we 
were  only  diverted)  at  the  source  whence  we  derive  our  particulars. 
Their  friend  and  partner — Diana — ^has,  as  every  one  might  have 
foreseen,  fm^saken  them  :  set  up  on  her  own  account,  and  followed 
us  higher,  with  apologies  and  explanations  there  was  no  re&sing 
to  receive.  It  appears,  tha^  jnst  at  the  moment  when  her  di^Ter- 
ence  with  the  Peckers  became  desperate,  a  foolish  eld^ly  person 
from  her  old  neighbourhood  turned  up  :  our  sister  having  ingeni- 
ously t^npted  him  abroad  by  a  Hst  of  cures  of  inveterate  gout,  rheu- 
matism,  and  dim-sightedness,  wrought  by  the  Homburg  waters. 
No  sharpener  of  the  wits,  as  you  know,  like  a  resolute  determina- 
tion to  settle  !  and  it  had  long  been  one  of  my  few  amusements, 
during  my  imprisonment  at  Tinglebury,  to  watch  the  stratagems 
by  which  the  artless  Diana  was  anxious  to  impress  Mr.  Blackadder 
that  he  was  still  marriag^ibie,  and  she  always  ready  !  But  that 
any  flattery  could  drag  him  from  his  own  fireside,  still  more, 
beguile  him  into  quitting  a  single  blessedness  so  long  and  h<Hiour- 
ably  maintained,  gives  me  a  new  idea,  I  must  say,  of  the  vanity 
of  an  old  beau  :  and  I  pity  rather  than  wonder  at  the  disdain  and 
distress  of  his  sisters,  who  returned  with  the  Peckers.  Where  the 
deed  was  done  and  the  knot  tied,  neither  bridegroom  nor  bride  will 
explain.  But  we  have  no  doubt  the  speculation  will  answer. 
Mrs.  Blackadder  has  already  persuaded  her  husband  that  she  is 
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the  only  woman  who  ever  understood  him  ;  and  bewildered  him 
by  her  grand  words  into  a  prodigious  opinion  of  her  capacity. 
You  would  laugh,  too,  to  see  how  Puritanism  and  prudery  have 
**  waned  on  the  horizon,'*  as  she  would  say  herself,  in  the  pre- 
parations she  is  making  for  dashing  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
seven  hundred  a  year.  After  ali,  i^  is  a  good-natured  creature, 
and  diverts  Mr.  Niblett  and  myself,  exceedingly.  Her  tales  of  the 
Peckers*  meanness,  and  her  triumph  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
mystified  her  so-called  serious  friends,  are  as  good  as  a  comedy. 
We  think  that  ^e  bridles  and  rolls  her  eyes  more  than  ever. 
They  join  us  at  Rome  for  the  wintw.  WiUi  my  hosband^s 
regards,  faxAfcdly  yours, 

PEinSLOPB   NlBI^TT. 
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Aw  AT  with  the  sword !  it  is  red  to  the  hilt 

With  the  blood  of  the  free,  which  its  bright  steel  hath  dyed; 
And  the  warm  stream  of  life,  it  hath  caused  to  be  spilt, 

Unto  earth  and  to  heaven  for  pity  hath  cried ! 
And  whenever  the  tyrant  hath  felt  its  keen  blow, 

The  hand  that  had  raised  it  was  stainM  with  Ins  gore; 
And  too  often  tiie  sword,  that  laid  tyramiy  low, 

Hath  become  the  worst  sceptre  a  tyrant  e'er  h<yre ; 
Then  away  v^th  the  sword !  it  is  leed  to  the  hilt 
With  the  warm  stream  of  life  it  hath  caused  to  be  spilt. 

Away  vnih  the  sword  1  it  is  clotted  with  gore  : 

And  although  we  may  blame  not  the  swords  of  the  free, 
Who  battled  for  right  in  the  fierce  way  of  yore. 

Yet  battles  more  glorious  the  fatare  shall  see. 
We  weep  for  thy  widows  and  orphans,  0  sword  I 

For  the  rape  of  the  maid,  and  the  hamlet  burnt  o'er. 
We  join  in  mind's  war,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 

And  tyrants  shall  fall  though  the  sword  is  no  more ! 
Then  away  with  the  sword  !  it  is  clotted  with  gore, 
And  tyrants  shall  fall  though  the  sword  is  no  more  ! 

GEORGE  Barmbt. 
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COLUMBINE  AT  COURT. 

A   CHRISTMAS   FANCY. 


■♦■ 


BY  PAUL  BELL, 

Time  was,  sir, — and  that  not  so  many  years  ago, — ^when,  com- 
fortably hating  the  French,  (which  was  every  free-bom  Briton's 
duty)  we  got  on  very  well  in  Halcyon  Row,  without  any  very  choice 
or  correct  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  There  was  little  intercourse : 
there  was  less  sympathy.  Some  idea  that  "  Werter  '*  was  a  vicious 
book,  excused  worthy  Heads  of  Families  from  considering  the  state 
and  prospects  of  Germany.  We  knew  that  there  was  an  individual 
called  The  Pope  in  Italy,  and  Signer  and  Signora  Sqtuxllinis  (so  ran 
the  liberal  nickname  of  the  time)  by  the  dozen  : — and  that  was 
enough,  and  too  much  for  some  of  ns.  The  Peninsula  had  not 
been  brought  home  to  our  wives  and  families  by  fighting  Parsons' 
journals,  or  novels  made  up  of  a  sabre-tash,  a  lance,  a  droll  Irish- 
man for  camp-follower,  and  an  explosion  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
It  was  merely  (so  far  as  our  precise  notion  of  its  works  and  wants 
was  concerned)  a  sort  of  huge  Astley's,  where  the  "  Combat  of 
Two,"  betwixt  Wellington  (not  then  *  The  Duke  ")  and  "  Boney," 
was  being  perpetually  played  out.  In  short,  when  my  Mrs.  Bell 
and  I  came  together,  *'  least  said  and  soonest  mended**  was  the 
motto  with  regard  to  the  Continent,  in  many  a  respectable  pro- 
vincial English  house; — which  would  have  **  lifted  its  eyebrows'* 
till  the  roof  came  off,  had  it  been  told  that  this  silence  and  averse- 
ness — not  to  say  aversion — only  meant  so  much  ignorance  and 
ill-feeling  which  we  were  better  rid  of  as  citizens  and  Christians. 

Gone  and  over  are  those  days  !  "  Darkness,'*  as  it  has  beea 
pleasantly  said  by  one  of  the  sanguine  men  of  science  who  hang 
iron  tunnels  over  seas,  and  thunder  and  lighten  messages  from  Pole 
to  Pole,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, — **  will  soon  be  as  great  a 
curiosity  as  high-heeled  shoes,  or  sedan  chairs."  Ignorance  of  the 
Stranger  will  no  longer  be  patted  on  the  back,  nor  Msapprehension 
fed  with  the  tit-bits  of  self-love.  Your  celebrated  London  Wit, 
Sir,  of  whom  I  was  hearing  the  other  day,  at  our  Athenceum  party, 
who,  for  some  fifty  years  entirely  managed  to  conceal  his  want  of 
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knowledge  of  French,  will  prove  the  last  clever  man  of  his  race  ! 
Even  the  Le  Grands  sit,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  twilight  of  curiosity 
and  desire  to  learn  what  is  going  on  abroad  ;  not  content,  like 
the  old  women  before  them,  to  profit  by  foreign  fashions,  without  a 
single  kind  word  or  friendly  nod  to  their  inventors.  Ever  since 
our  young  ladies  of  quality  have  taken  to  marrying  Austrian 
and  Roman  princes,  my  neighbours  have  laid  proud  and  pleased 
stress  upon  "  the  foreign  relations  of  our  nobility.''  They  know 
better,  I  doubt  not,  than  H.M.  the  Queen  herself,  what  she  and 
Louis  Philippe  settled  about  the  Spanish  match  (pray  Heaven 
it  set  fire  to  no  train !)  in  the  bathing-machine.  They  think  the 
present'Pope  **low  :" — a  sort  of  Cobden  in  a  tiara  : — like  his  Lan- 
cashire prototype,  too  fond  of  bringing  out  *'  new  patterns;"  and 
betwixt  their  terror  of  Father  Darcys,  and  their  dislike  of  innova- 
tions, are  sadly  disturbed :  having  too  little  objection  to  commu- 
nicate their  disturbances  at  No.  1.  I  would  rather  hear  these 
troubles,  however,  than  the  old  stories  of  washing-days,  flaunting 
housemaids  and  their  "  followers,"  which  used  to  make  the  staple 
of  tea-table  talk.  And  sometimes  the  manner  in  which  the  Ladies 
get  into  what  my  Mrs.  Bell  calls  **  a  state,"  about  mere  trifles,  is 
truly  diverting  to  one  who  has  not  to  live  in  the  house  with  them. 

The  other  evening,  for  instance,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  own 
comer,  planning  a  Christmas  whim  or  two  for  the  amusement  of  my 
children,  I  was  called  down  from  decorating  my  Tree  (another 
foreign  fancy,  Sir  !  with  its  toys  and  curiosities,  and  candles,  and 
what  my  smallest  Bell  calls  ^'hichens^  books")  by  Miss  Martha's 
sharp  voice. 

**  Well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your  Friend,  The  Pope, 
now  ?" 

**  Why,  Ma'am,  I  hope  he  has  not  been  drinking  chocolate  ; 
but  even  if  the  Jesuits  do  get  rid  of  him,  I  think  we  must  have 
another  of  the  same  kind  !"         *         *         *         * 

"  Another  of  the  same  kind;  the  Libertine!"  screamed  she. 
"  No  :  there  are  no  people  so  bad  as  those  Bachelors  when 
once  they  take  to  badness  !  He  must  not  be  married,  forsooth  ; 
but  he  can  sit  up  on  his  throne  there — a  shameless  old  thing  ! — 
and  receive  actresses.  And,  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  who  must 
come  first  to  kiss  his  toe  but  that  Fanny  Elssler  ?" — and  out  came 
a  bead-roll  of  authentic  information  touching  that  dancer  and 
her  lovers,  of  a  quality  and  quantity  such  as,  I  will  make  bold  to 
assert,  you  receive  from  no  one,  save  elderly  gentlewomen  of  unim- 
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peaehable  charaitter.  'Tks  mjsterious,  indeed,  kow  much  tHey  coa- 
trive  to  know  about  *^  oreaiwres"  they  are  perpetmaUy  insisting 
should  never  be  ^oken  of  in  deeent  company. 

*'  Well/'  returned  I,  meaning  to  appease  Miss  Martha's  wrath, 
^'  would  you  have  had  The  Pope  kiss  Mademoiselle  Fanny's  toe  ?  " 

« I  never  heard  anything  like  you,  Mr.  Bell !  Beason  is  rea^ 
son  ;  and  that's  what  you  are  not !  Or  you  do  it  merely  to  provoke 
me.  I  am  for  h&ving  every  body  kept  in  hb  proper  place  ;  and 
not  for  seeing  Columbine  at  Court, — what  ever  you  liberal  gentle* 
men  may  think  of  me,  Mr.  Bell ! " 

'<  Columbine  at  Court !"  Whether  it  was  that  the  half-dipped 
glass  of  punch  beside  me  had  disposed  me  to  a  benevolent  and 
dreamy  serenity ;  or  whether  it  was  merely  my  own  thou^itSy 
previous  to  Miss  Martha  Le  Grand's  outbreak,  which  now  beckoned 
me  up  my  Christmas  Tree  again^ — certain  it  is,  thaX  I  lost  the  teat 
of  our  neighbour's  sharp  and  convincing  harangue ;  and  said  '*  yes  " 
and  <'  no,"  I  have  been  since  told,  at  most  uncivil  places,  whereby 
she  was  exasperated  into  a  speedy  departure — being  presently  (uid 
pleasantly)  in  the  clouds,  among  shapes  and  figures  which  her 
contemptuous  expression  had  evoked.  The  spell  uttered  by  Dis- 
dain has  sometimes  no  worse  effect  than  that  of  calling  up  Good 
Spirits  in  those  who  were  meant  to  be  provoked  or  crushed  flat 
by  it. 

"  Columbine  at  Court !"  Why,  since  the  world  began,  Haiie- 
quin  has  been  thei^e  :  in  Cabinets — out  of  war  offices  :  breaking 
seals,  mystifying  papers,  turning  the  merchant's  bags  of  monej 
into  chafP,  and  tricking  out  the  Beggar  in  a  laced  coat  so  gay, 
that  neither  Beadle  nor  Bumble  dare  walk  on  the  same  sunny  side 
of  the  street  with  him.  And  Pantaloon,  too — ^when,  since  the 
days  of  Polonius  babbling  his  wisdom  to  the  youth  of  Denmark, 
has  a  Court  lacked  his  **  lean  and  slippered  "  figure  ?  Very 
meagre  hath  be  become  of  late,  let  us.  confess  ;  and  his  slippers 
once  tagged  with  jangles,  grown  too  old  for  Monsieur  Soyer  him- 
self to  ragout,  were  the  siege  of  Reform  Club  ever  so  cruel.  He 
rises,  too,  betwixt  thump  and  thump,  <<  conft'ontment  and  con- 
frontment "  more  lamely  than  formerly  —  and  the  time  cannot  be 
very  far  distant,  when  the  practiGahle  whedbarrow  which  carts 
the  old  man  off,  **  to  Arthur's  bosom"  (as  Mrs,  Quickly  hatli  it) 
will  not  return — ^neither  its  shabby  ancient  burden  !  The  Clown 
has  probably  a  longer  lease  of  Court  favour,  since  sometimes  he  is 
still  to  be  found,  in  its  most  august  places,  with  the  crown  on  his 
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head,  taking  out  his  privileges  of  rude  wit  and  stupid  inanity  and 
insatiable  greediness,  to  the  full.  But,  even  when  the  clown-hood 
is  unmistakeable,  our  striated  friend,  with  his  huge  and  hungry 
pockets,  is  somehow  or  other  more  rueful  and  better  educated  than 
he  used  to  be.  The  Schoolmaster  has  knocked  into  his  dull  and 
frivolous  bnun,  that  impudence,  blundiering,  and  venality  are  no 
longer  the  laughing  matters  they  were  when  Pantomime  was  young. 

Now  as  to  Columbine  —  is  this  her  first  appearance  at  Court  ? 
Bless  you — Mr.  Historiographer,  over  your  mouldy  parchments ! 
Mr.  Herald,  knowing  by  heart  every  blot  and  bend  sinister  ofa 
every  one's  escutcheon  !  Bless  you,  grave  Ladies,  who  write  about 
female  Sovereigns ;  and  gay  ones,  who  philosophise  touching 
"  Man  and  his  Mistress?"  What  need  of  wry  faces,— what  profit 
in  your  winkings  and  Winkings,  as  you  look  roimd  to  see  that  no 
tattler  or  tender  child  is  listening  at  the  door  ?     Of  how  many  a 

demure  and  solenm  Sovereign  may  not  be  said,  what gravely 

said  of ,  when  recounting  the  provisions  of  iha  latter's  will, 

**  He  was  fond  of  young  housekeepers  :  principally  Columbines.*' 
Think  of  the  Pompadours  and  the  Paraberes,  the  Clevelands  and 
the  Castlemaines — think  of  the  letters  in  Thomas  Brown  the 
Younger 's  **  Twopenny  Post-bag  " — think  what  romances  could  be 
told  by  the  old  Palace  at  Avignon,  and  whispered  by  the  reeds  of 
Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Danube  !  Even  if  we  abstain  from  the  naughty 
Rabbinical  scandals  about  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
(who  is  said  to  have  **  tumbled  **  for  the  edification  of  the  wisest 
of  monarchs),  even  if  we  leave  the  thousand-and-one  Tales  of  the 
East — ^think  of  *  *  *  *  but  what  has  an  elderly  bagman, 
even  after  his  third  glass  of  punch,  to  do  with  thinking  of  such 
toys  ?  The  wonder  is  not  Columbine  at  Court — but  Columbine 
there,  in  her  own  place  ! 

And  what  is  that  place  ?  As  Sultana  ?  No.  As  sup- 
pliant ?  Surely  not.  The  Actress  •*  kissing  away  kingdoms,'' 
and  the  Actress  cringing  for  patronage  on  occasion  of  her  benefit, 
seem  to  me  alike  figures  out  of  place.  Not  so  the  actress  recog- 
nised as  a  woman  of  genius  ;  and  as  such  eligible  to  honourable 
notice  by  Pope  or  Pagan  !  I  am  not  meaning  to  decide  whether 
his  Holiness  has  chosen  well  or  ill,  in  the  subject  of  his  first 
reception  ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  innovation  is  good — fbr  Italy, 
very  good — and  as  it  is  sure  to  be  handsomely  abused  by  all  caste 
(and  cast-iron)  people— I  will  say  a  few  WOTds  explanatory  and 
defensive. 

M  M  2 
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Let  us  leaye  badinage,  lest  I  be  mistaken,  while  stating  my 
argument.     No  one — save  such  a  weak  woman  as  Miss  Martha 
Le  Grand,  w£o  can  never  let  **  those  Liberals'*  alone — ^will  pre- 
tend or  imagine  that  the  reception  of  **  The  Gipsy"  by  The  Pope 
involved  the  most  homoeopathic  amount  of  gallantry.      There  are 
two  hundred  small  to  the  eight  principal  staircases  of  the  Yaticaii ; 
and,  since,  the  world  has  somewhat  too  loosely  agreed  to  smile  on  the 
private  pleasures  of  liberal  leaders,  the  rumour  of  any  figure,  how- 
soever historical,  tripping  up  the  former,  might  have  caused  a  few 
days*  gossip  among  the  Signora  Gruudinis  of  the  Jesuit  faction  ; 
but  there  it  would  have  ended.    Not  so  ;  methinks,  the  removal  of 
the  Anathema  from  the  Actor  !      How  heavily  oppressive,  how 
mockingly  unjust,  this  has  been  in  Catholic  countries, — we,  with  our 
Gairicks,  Kembles,  Youngs,  Macreadys — our  Anastasia  Robinsons 
and  our  Miss  Farrens — do  not  entirely  **  realise,"  as  the  Ameri- 
cans say.     The  Church  set  Opera  and  Pantomime  a-going  among 
the  Middle-Age  people — ^was  only  too  glad,  at  a  later  epoch,  to  call 
in  the  Farinelli,  or  Conti,  or  Millico,  or  Velluti  of  the  hour  to  8iD<^ 
Anthems  for  her,  on  her  high  days  and  holidays  :   and  yet  **  the 
poor  player"  was  denied  Christian  burial — ^placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  wizard  or  the  self-destroyer.    The  Songstress,  whose 
coming  set  all  Italian  towns  (very  full  of  stubble.  Sir,  they  must 
be)  in  a  flame— on  whose  gains  Young  Noblemen  hoped  to  thrive 
(such  speculations  having  been  seen  even  in  England) — on  whose 
name  Ladies  drew  out  cabalistic  figures,  and  bought  or  sold  their 
Lottery  Tickets,  was,  in  virtue  of  her  class,  rated  infamous  :  a  being 
not  to  be  admitted,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  into  the  chaste  circles 
made  up  of  husbands,  wives,  and  house-friends.    And  the  World 
has  wiped  its  mouth;   wondered  "that  Artists  were  rapacious, 
capricious,  impudent,  and  vulgar ;  *'   and  encouraged  them  (the 
Women  especially)  to  scheme  for  an  under-hand  social  ascendancy, 
which,  admitting  the  existence  of  all  these  charming  attributes, 
was  fatal  to  the  human  being,  and  degrading  to  his  profession ! 
When  Columbine  has  been  up  the  front  staircase  a  few  times 
oftener,  it  will  be  her  fancy  to  un-Columbine  herself  as  much  as 
possible  ;  that  she  may  pass  muster  among  the  Roses,  the  Lilies, 
and  the  Golden  Rods — if  she  may  not  hope  to  slip  in  unnoticed 
among  the  Daisies  or  the  modest  Violets  ! 

But  says  some  Count  Etiquette,  or  Lady  of  the  Starched  Ward- 
robe— **Do  we  hear  aright  ?  Would  you  have  the  tone  of  Society, 
whether  Courtly  or  Common,  spoilt  by  the  admission  of  persons  so 
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very  conspicuous  :  granting  '*  (this  with  a  choking  effort  of  mag-* 
nanimity)  "  that  here  and  there  you  may  find  one  who  is  well- 
conducted  ?  Would  you  open  the  door  to  people  who  are  always 
acting ; — who  can  neither  dress,  nor  demean  themselves  like  the  rest 
of  the  world?"  Sir  and  Madam,  I  would.  Aware  though  I  he 
of  the  awful  importance  of  your  Epithet  "  conspicuous,"  I  cannot 
admit  your  ohjection  as  reasonahly  exclusive,  till  I  see  it  carried 
out.  Your  Actor  is  at  least  as  natural  in  private  as  your  Man  in 
Law,  who  lies  in  wait  for  discussion  at  every  turn,  makes  a  Court 
of  your  dining-room,  and  a  jury  of  your  twelve  guests,  hy  his  pleas 
and  rejoinders  ; — and,  if  you  decline  peas,  will  cross-question  you 
thereupon,  ere  you  can  save  yourself  in  spinach.  His  "  accost " 
is  no  more  professional  than  the  Physician's,  whose  eye  is  upon 
you  for  symptoms,  and  whose  voice  is  a  carefully-prepared  anodyne, 
and  whose  hand  has  a  generic  tendency  to  glide  from  a  shake  into 
B.  feeling  pressure.  Nor  do  his  sock  and  huskin,  his  flute  or  her 
music-hook,  peep  out  more  clearly  in  his  talk  than  do  the  **  crape 
and  lawn"  of  the  clerical  practitioner,  whether  it  he  his  humour 
to  awe  or  to  fascinate,  or  (no  irreverence  meant)  to  take  the  place 
and  predominance  due  to  a  Teacher,  whose  study  is  Virtue,  and 
whose  active  life  the  diffusion  of  the  same  ?  You  would  demand 
of  these  poor  Actors  to  hecome  not  only  the  most  consummate 
Artists,  hut  the  most  plausible  hypocrites  the  world  has  yet  seen ; — 
if  you  were  to  claim  from  them  voices  as  carelessly  modulated, 
attitudes  as  unstudied,  dress  as  innocent  of  effect — as  belong  to 
those  who  have  no  stage  to  rehearse  upon,  no  pasteboard  banks 
whereon  thrico  a  week  they  must  weep  over  canvas  rivers  (undu- 
lated by  waves  hired  cheap  in  the  alley — seven  for  sixpence  I ) 
— no  footlights  to  stand  behind,  looking  at  a  sea  of  heads  and 
spouting  soliloquies !  No  man  is  interesting  who  does  not  bear 
about  with  him  the  sign  and  token  of  the  profession  in  which  his 
interests  and  sympathies  are  embarked.  Give  him  an  opportunity  of 
sometimes  meeting  people  as  engrossed  as  himself  with  their  own 
'^ations'^  and  "  isms"  and,  if  he  have  a  head  and  a  heart,  his  pecu- 
liarities will  drop  off,  unless  you  encourage  them.  Confine  him  to 
his  own  class,  and  his  turn  of  expression  will  coargen  into  cant ; 
and  the  seal  his  daily  occupations  have  set  upon  him  swell  into  an 
excrescence  and  disfigurement.  Every  Desdemona  or  Benedict 
may  not  be  worth  saving  :  but  many  may  be  saved,  be  their  toilet 
ever  so  rampant,  or  their  phraseology  ever  so  flowery  with  **  What 
time,'^  **  Go  to^  and  such-like  braveries. 
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I  am  assuming  that  I  am  writing  to  a  Christmas  boxes,  pit,  and 
gallery :  who  do  not  think  the  Play-Honse  a  chief  dependancy  of 
the  Gentleman  in  Black — the  pit,  a  bottomless  one — and  the  whtole 
merry  rabble,  who  wring  our  hearts  or  make  our  sides  ache,   a- 
sanhedrim  of  imps,  with  hoofs  and  horns  and  tails  (not  property 
ones)  who  breathe  sulphur,  and  could  not— did  ihe  trick  dr&vr 
ever  so  large  a  "half-price," — be  got  across  the  threshold  of  a 
consecrated  building.     But,  besides  these,  there  is  a  large  and  an 
honest  Christmas  public,  who  do  believe  such  dismal  things  impli- 
citly, and  who  will  think  themselves  the  worse  for  listening  for  a 
simple  five  minutes  while  Columbine  is  talked  about.  Now,  what  «?t^ 
these  good  souls,  belonging  to  The  Reverend  Mr.  Scrupler's  con- 
gregation, say, — ^when  I  call  their  attention  to  an  impropriety  worse 
than  the  Actress  at  The  Pope's  toe — namely,  to  Spiritual  Pride 
and  Immaculate  Purity  at  the  feet  of  the  Actor — that  Child  of 
Perdition  ?     When  did  ever  Hospital  Committee,  or  Dorcas  Com-; 
mittee,  or  Committee  for  making  jails  as  comfortable  as  private 
houses,  or  Committee  for  raising  cheap  Prejudice  Schools — refuse 
the  proceeds  of  a  "  theatrical  benefit  '*  as  tainted  money  ?— or  send 
back  the  ten-pound-note  of  the  Pasta,  or  the  Jenny  Lind,  because 
it  was  **  the  wages  of  sin  ?  '*    My  Mrs.  Bell,  Sir, — who  has  much  lo 
do  with  the  Charities — has  let  out  such  tales  of  efforts  made  by- 
zealous  and  economical  ladies  to  press  these  iniquitous  and  to-be- 
shunned  people  into  **the  good  cause,"  as  would  make  me  smile, 
if  they  did  not  make  me  sick  ! — sick,  at  the  Pharisaical  pretenBion 
— sick,  at  the  want  of  common  sense  and  charity — sick,  at  Scruple 
one  moment  seeking  for  the  strongest  magnifier  it  can  find  ;  and 
the  next  blinding  its  own  eyes,  that  it  may  not  see  the  mud  of  the 
gutter  it  is  stepping  over  I     I  do  not  know  how  other  people  man- 
age to  reconcile  themselves  to  it,  but  to  me  there  is  no  sight  so 

fearful,  as  that  of  Righteousness  cheating  The !     This  is 

not  the  old  monkii^  view  of  the  matter.  Sir,  I  am  aware :  but  the 
days  of  monkery  are  over — save  for  the  harmless  bit  of  play  in 
which  the  Pugins  and  the  Puseys  must  work  out  their  dramatic 
propensities.  A  St.  Senanus  would  be  no  longer  countenanced  for 
throwing  the  most  persecuting  of  Ladies  into  the  Lake.  Camaldo- 
lese  Friars  make  up  beds,  'tis  true,  (beyond  their  holy  precincts) 
for  tired  Mrs.  Trollopes,  who  ride  on  ass-back  to  see,  with  their 
own  Tory  eyes,  what  wicked  things  monasteries  can  be  : — and  The 
Pope  has  spoken  with  ColumMne  ! 

Let  us  turn  these  things  in  our  minds.  Sir.     There  are  some 
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places  I  have  read  of,  in  which  it  is  the  pretty  custom  for  people 
who  have  quarrelled,  to  shake  hands  and  make  friends  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Surely,  Christmas  is  not  the  worst  time  of  the  year 
for  the  reconsideration  of  old  prejudices.  At  least,  don't  let  us 
feed  them,  and  clothe  them,  and  fill  their  wallets  for  another 
twelve  months'  ramhle  among  Men — and  Women !  And,  thus,  if 
any  one  chooses  to  take  umbrage  at  the  thoughts  of  Columbine  at 
Court — why,  let  him  stay  away  from  it  himself  *  *    And  I  have 

only  to  add 

Mrs.  Bell !  which  of  you  has  drunk  up  my  punch  ?     The  glass 
was  three-parts  full  when  I  dropped  asleep  ! 

Ardwickf  November  30^. 
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BY   WILLIAM   THOM. 

Ance  wild  in  woods  wi'  brither  brute, 

Men  hunted  day  by  day ; 
An'  reive,  wi'  fell  and  fierce  dispute, 

The  wolf's  half- worried  prey. 
Then  roughest  ruggers  ruled  the  fray, 

Fouk  awn'd  nae  ither  micht ; 
An'  Justice  daur'd  nocht  word  to  say, 

But  noo  and  than  *'  Guid  nicht  I " 

An'  sleepit  syne. 

Bauld  man  grew  bigger  and  got  breeks. 

An'  haul'd  their  huts  thegither; 
Syne  cultivated  kail  an'  leeks. 

An'  ate  nae  ane  anither. 
The  heart  leant  brither-like  to  brither — 

Love  ruled  wi'  little  fyke ; 
An'  lasses  lauchin',  tauld  their  mither 

That  they  "be't  do  the  like," 

An'  buckled  syne. 

Aye,  lighter,  aye — ilk  glimmer  threw 

A  brichter  deam  be3wn'  it ; 
Frae  holes  to  nuts,  huts  houses  grew^ 

Man  shaved  an'  wore  a  bonnet ! 
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The  gudewife  wi'  sic  power  enthronat, 

An'  bairnie  on  her  tnee ; 
Whilk  she  could  either  scaul  or  scone  it, 

Just  as  the  case  micht  be, 

An'  daut  it  syne. 

Ane  hunder  years,  an'  mair  than  that, 

Had  drousy  Justice  snor'd ; 
Till  fouk  in  very  peace  grew  fat, 

In  very  easedom  smor  d. 
At  last  an'  lang,  wi'  ae  accord, 

Upon  a  summer  night, 
They  loudly  on  the  lady  roar'd, 

Wha  wauken'd  in  a  fright. 

An'  wonnert  S3me. 

The  dosen'd  goddess  e'ed  the  fouk. 

An'  fairlied  at  their  fury ; 
Glour'd,  wi'  a  face  as  braid's  our  clock 

At  bonnie  Inverury. 
"  What  would  ye  noo,  ye  sons  o'  muck — 

Wha  reive  me  o'  my  sleepin'  1 
M^  ha'f  the  warl's  unholy  luck 

Fast  baud  ye  in  its  keepin'. 

An'  rot  ye  syne!" 

A  stark  auld  man,  toom,  dour,  an'  thin. 

Stood  talesman  by  the  "  vote," 
His  banes  stared  'neath  his  wither'd  skin. 

An'  time  had  bored  his  coat. 
"Our  kirk,"  quoth  he,  "endures  a  spot 

Upon  her  fair  repute, 
An'  water  winna  wash  the  blot. 

Nor  Gospel  "wring  it  out. 

Its  sickar  S3me." 

Our  fa  en  guides  hae  rackt  an'  wning 

An'  pouch 'd  the  slave-won  plack  ; 
In  very  kernal  Conscience  flung. 

An'  wail'd,  "  Fie !  send  it  back." 
We  11  gie  on  earth  our  wealth — our  wrack, 

We'll  gar  our  bairns  gang  duddy  ; 
Ere  we  connive  wi'  heathen  Black, 

God  send  ilk  wight  a  wuddy ! 

An'  hang  'im  syne. 
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Now  merry  Justice  held  lier  sides 

To  keep  her  ribs  frae  rackin' ; 
She  leuch  until  her  e*en  ran  tides, 

Her  very  saul  was  shakin'. 
Sae  funny  were  the  thoughts  that  wauken 

To  hear  the  duddy  crew — 
"  What  slave,"  quo'  she, "  tholes  ha'f  sic  whackin' 

As  whacks  dealt  down  on  you, 

Aye  silent  syne  1" 

"  0  seek  nae  sair  for  siller's  birth, 

Aye  pouch — ^but  binna  speerin'; 
There's  nae  ae  bodle  tracks  the  earth 

That  has  nae  brought  a  tear  in — 
Think  ye  yon  holy  house  ye'r  rearin' 

Will  spotless  pennies  pay  it  1 
When  some  are  sawin' — some  are  shearin' — 

Some  are  makin'  hay  yet, 

To  sell  it  syne ! " 
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BY  ANGUS  B.  REACH. 

There  is  one  dress  for  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  another  dress  for  the  statues  of  the  people  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Flesh  and  blood  wear  English  costumes — stone  and 
bronze,  Roman.  Coats  and  trowsers  are  quite  good  enough  for 
actual  breathing  humanity — togas  and  buskins  must  be  employed 
to  set  off  its  more  valuable  and  honoured  effigies.  A  man  is  not 
felt  to  be  degraded  by  a  waistcoat  and  a  standing  shirt-collar — a 
statue  is.  The  statue,  being  the  more  exalted  thing  of  the  two, 
claims  the  greatest  cares  of  the  costumier.  Anything  is  good 
enough  for  an  existing  original — ^hardly  anything  is  good  enough 
for  a  metallic  portraiture.  The  tailor  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
to  clothe  the  man — the  artist  must  drape  the  statue.  Happy 
statues — miserable  men !  Who  would  not  be  bronze  rather  than 
human, — sculptured  by  man  rather  than  formed  by  Nature  ? 

We  generally  take  our  notions  of  the  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance of  an  age  from  the  statues  and  coins  which  come  down  to  us. 
Paper  and  canvass  moulder  away  while  stone  and  metal  remain. 
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The  moth  may  leave  nothing  of  the  picture  save  the  frame .       ILost 
is  at  worst  hut  a  metallic  cutaneous  disease,  and  hronze    bids  it 
defiance.     Imagine  then,  ages  after  this,  when  England  sliall  be 
England,  hut  living  England  no  more — when  the  tide  of  civilisa- 
tion shall  have  flowed  away  as  it  has  flowed  towards  us ipvlien 

the  governing  isles  of  the  earth  shall  he  the  ooral-reared  clusters 
of  southern  seas — and  when  the  Thames  shall  flow  at  midday  as 
silently  as  the  Thames  flows  at  midnight  now.   Imagine,  centuries 
after  some  great  convulsion   of  the   world's   society — when    the 
learned  of  a  thousand  years  hence  shall  take  to  disinterring*  our 
past  history  and  hahits  in  antiquarian  works  on  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century — imagine,  I  say,  the  luminous  notions   they 
will  obtain  of  our  costumes  from  such  of  the  now  existing  statues 
of  London  as  may  be  dug  up  from  tumuli,  or  perhaps  fished  up  out 
of  the  reedy  waters  of  our  ri?er.     If  our  great  men,  they  will  say, 
had  little  Roman  virtue,  they,  at  all  events,  made  up  for  it  by 
seizing  every  opportunity  of  aping  Roman  attire.    Historians  have 
not  recorded  of  George  IV.  the  character  of  a  Cato  or  a  Cincinnatus. 
But  at  all  events — our  antiquarians  will  urge — he  seems,  as  clearly 
appears  by  his  statue,  to  have  been  made  up  for  either  part.     It 
will  be  infallibly  demonstrated — vide  copies  of  tiieir  eannterfeit 
bronze  presentments — that  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Canning  were  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  in  togas  ;  and  as  it 
will  not  be  contended  that  the  great  men  of  a  country  in  the  state 
of  civilisation  to  which^  we  had  arrived,  would  probably  have  deco- 
rated their  persons  in  quite  a  different  style  from  that  adopted  by 
the   multitude,  the  natural  presumption  will  or  ought  from  the 
guiding  statues  to  be,  that  the  people  of  England  in  the  nineteendi 
century  wore  the  dress  assumed  by  the  people  of  Rome  some  2,000 
years  further  back  still ;  that  the  tailors  of  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  worked  by  the  same  patterns  as  the  tailors  of  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  ;  and  that  the  orowd  on  Lord  Mayor's  day  hurried 
along,  to  all  appearance,  exactly  a  similar  congregation  to  that 
which  might  have  greeted  a  triumphing  CsBsar,  depoBitiag  his 
spoils  in  the  Capitol. 

And  yet  what  have  we  to  do  with  ancient  Rome  or  asnei^l 
Romans  ?  Can  we  not  dress  the  statues  of  Englis^imen  as  Esg- 
lishmen  ?  Canmot  we  l^ive  memorials  of  our  time  and  generatiea 
as  our  time  and  generation  existed  ?  We  rear  ^e  stutue— now 
of  a  good  great  man,  anon  a  bad,  paltry  king — so  be  it ;  bat  give 
them,  to  ns  as  ^ley  were.     Let  them  be  not  the  **  te4ef,"  birt  the 
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♦*  bronze  dbronicles  of  tbe  time'* — ^let  posterity  have  them  and 
know  them  in  their  "  habits  as  they  lived.**  Do  not  cast  metallic 
falsehoods — do  not  chisel  granite  lies.  If  a  statue  is  worth  any- 
thing it  onght  to  give  an  idea  of  the  person  represented  by  it.  If 
it  fail  in  this,  it  may  be  a  very  fine  pieoe  of  art,  yet  it  is  not  what 
it  was  intended,  and  what  it  ought,  to  be.  You  erect  a  monument 
to  a  man — a  statue  of  a  man.  Mark  the  distinction.  Both  may 
commemorate,  but  one  represents,  copies,  oommunicates  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  the  original,  his  appearance  in  feature  and 
lim^b.  A  statue  professes  to  be  a  portrait — it  may  be  a  wwk  of 
high  art  also — but  if  the  likeness  be  wanting,  the  principal  requi- 
sition is  absent.  Now,  clpthes  go  very  far  in  making  up  our 
notions  of  a  man's  appearance.  Let  any  person  who  doubts  just 
contemplate  his  most  intimate  friend  jumping  in  or  out  of  a  bath- 
ing machine — I  defy  recognition  at  twenty  yards.  An  entire 
change  of  costume  is  just  as  puzzling  as  no  costume  at  all.  Look 
at  actors  on  and  off  the  stage.  Look  at  Richard  the  Third  in  an 
omnibus — at  Shylock  in  a  fourpenny  steamer.  Why  then  proceed, 
in  what,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  must  be  the  most 
long-lived  portraits  of  our  public  men,  to  bewilder  and  mislead,  «id 
by  an  elaborate  change  of  dress  prevent  the  very  objects  from 
being  fulfilled  which  a  portrait-statue  seeks  to  achieve.  Posterity 
will  be  much  more  gratified  by  a  peep  at  what  Brummel's  **  fat 
friend  **  really  was,  than  by  being  treated  to  an  effigy  which  may 
be  a  tolerably  correct  one  of  George  IV.,  or  a  tolerably  correct  one 
of  Julius  CsBsar. 

I  know  I  shall  be  answered  by  an  outcry  against  the  unpic^ 
turesque  style  of  our  dress,  and  the  impossibility  of  u»ng  it  for 
ihe  purposes  of  art.  Why,  an  ugly  man  who  went  to  a  miniature 
painter  to  have  his  likeness  taken,  might  just  as  reasonably  be 
turned  «way  with  the  consolatwy  assurance  that  his  features  were 
too  monstrous  for  "  the  purposes  of  art*'  But  the  monstrosity 
is  the  look  out  of  the  sitter,  not  of  the  artist.  His  business  is  to 
perpetuate  on  canvass  or  ivory  the  c<^y  which  nature  and  its 
proprietOT  have  set  before  him..  Here  is  my  face,  let  me  hteve 
your  copy  of  it.  Our  sculptors,  however,  have  taken  very  good 
care  not  to  reject  eommtssioBS,  because  of  tbe  ugliness  of  the 
costumes  in  which  those  commissions  ought  naturally  to  be  executed. 
They  have  ad(^pted  what  tiiey  deem  a  compromise  between  the 
claims  of  taste  and  pocket.  They  do  not  turn  the  coated  and 
trowsered  man  out  of  doors  as  an  unfit  eubject  for  the  diymity 
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which  inspires  every  blow  bestowed  upon  their  chisels.     N'o,  tliej 
strip  off  the  paletot  and  put  on  the  toga.     Thej  sacrifice  ^vrbat 
all  must  know  to  be  abstract  truth,  for  what  some  contend    to  be 
beaut  J.     They  give  you  a  resemblance  of  a  man,  out  of  whicli  they 
have  been  careful  to  chip  out  the  most  salient  points  of  likeness. 
It  is  just  as  if  a  portrait-painter  were  to  tell  a  gentleman, — **  You 
are  a  particularly  ugly  and  repulsive  individual — you  are  lame  and 
crooked — ^you  have  only  one  eye,  and  no  nose  at  all  to  speak  of. 
All  this  is  very  bad,  very  unpleasant  to  look  upon — ^it  will  not 
do  for  art.     Art  meddles  with  beauty,  not  deformity.     It  soars ; 
it  does  not  stoop.     I  shall,   therefore,  paint  you  as  an  Apollo 
Belvidere." 

Now  this  absurdity  is  committed  every  day  in  sculpture.      **  A 
coat  and  trowsers,'*  says  the  artist,  "  are  ugly  vulgar  thing's, 
destitute  of  all  grace  and  beauty.     I  shall,  therefore,  represent  you 
in  a  toga  and  buskins."      But  it  is  not  beauty  or  ideality  we 
look  for  in  statues  of  men,  but  truth.     We  want  to  see  good  por- 
traits in  stone  or  bronze.     I  should  laugh  at  a  Cromwell  tricked 
out  as  might  be  a  Centurion  of  the  Fifth  Legion.     I  want  him  as 
he  lived  and  was  seen  by  his  contemporaries.     I  want  him  as  he 
led  his  Iron  Sides,  or, dictated  to  John  Milton — jack  boots  on  his 
legs,  and  a  wart  on  his  nose. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  disparage  the  ideal. 
I  only  want  to  keep  the  ideal  from  trespassing  on  the  truthful.  I 
quarrel  not  with  fancy  ;  but  in  cases  where  the  mixture  of  fancy 
with  fact  would  tend  to  mislead.  I  want  to  keep  fancy  distinct 
from  fact.     Both  are  good,  but  one  may  spoil  the  other. 

Erect  a  monument  to  a  man,  and  idealise  as  much  as  you  please 
— erect,  if  you  are  incurably  toga-mad,  a  statue  of  a  Roman, 
dedicated  to  an  English  hero  ;  but  if  your  design  be  to  cut  or  mould 
the  statue  of  an  Englishman,  let  him  be  clothed  as  an  EngUshman. 
Copy  his  costume  as  you  copy  his  features.  You  have  no  more 
right  to  take  liberties  with  the  one  than  with  the  other. 

The  Rojians  did  not  clothe  their  statues  with  the  dress  of  the 
Etrurians  or  the  Egyptians  ;  they  left  us  the  effigies  of  their  states- 
men and  their  warriors  as  they  harangued  in  the  senate,  or  con- 
quered in  the  field.  Let  us  do  likewise.  What  is  good  enough 
for  ourselves  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  statues  of  ourselves.  If 
the  eye  be  ojQfended  by  our  unpicturesque  costume  cut  in  marble, 
why  is  the  eye  not  equally  ofiended  at  it  cut  in  broad  cloth  ?  The 
admitted  fact  of  the  national  dress  not  being  remarkable  for  its 
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display  of  the  line  of  beauty,  may  or  may  not  be  a  very  good 
argiiment  for  changing  the  national  dress,  and  putting  the  whole 
population  into  the  costumes  of  Patricians,  Equites,  and  Plebeians ; 
but  it  is  no  argument  at  all  for  changing  the  offending  habiliments 
merely  in  a  few  statues.  Taste  is  none  the  gainer,  and  truth  is 
all  the  loser  by  the  arrangement. 

I  can  only  imagine  one  thing  more  utterly  ludicrous  and  pre- 
posterous than  the  fashion  of  putting  female  statues  of  the  present 
day  into  mediaeval,  and  male  statues  into  Roman  costumes — ^^and 
it  is  the  converse  of  the  arrangement.  Just  fancy  Cato  in  a 
registered  paletot,  a  figured  shirt,  and  a  winner  of  the  Derby 
handkerchief ;  and  Joan  of  Arc  adorned  with  a  jupon  de  crinoline^ 
and  a  polka  jacket ! 

At  present  most  of  our  statues  seem  to  bo  nothing  more  or  less 
than  blocks  for  the  display  of  "  Old  Clo  !  " 
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**  Humph  !  only  this  metal  tea-spoon,  two  combs,  this  pewter 
pot  (vich,  mum,  I  've  dodged  round  a  corner  for  a  precious  hour), 
a  twopenny  coral  necklace,  and  this — this  bit  o'  bacon,'*  enume- 
rated Togg,  touching  each  article  with  the  bowl  of  a  small  black 
pipe  just  taken  from  the  mouth,  and  leering  upon  three  or  four 
miserable  little  urchins  who  had  deposited  these  matters  on  the 
filthy,  rickety  table  for  inspection  :  "  yer  precious,  ain't  ye,  for 
yer  edication  ? '' 

"Well,  mums,  I  could  do  no  more,"  spoke  the  most  precocious 
of  the  four,  drawing  back  from  the  table  to  avoid  an  expected  blow. 
**  Peoples  is  uncommon  wide  awake  now  to  their  wittles,  and  don't 
lit  a  nothing  out  o'  the  shadder  o'  their  noses,  that  I  'se  knows,  as 
was  a-dodging  for  four  hours  for  a  chickun  ;  and  win  jist  as  Tse 
got  it  in  grab,  the  missis  took  it  in  her  own  bed — ^that  was  pretty 
clear — to  have  a  precious  tit-bit  for  her  own  supper,  and  off  she 
walks,  and  lit  them  as  cotch  it  as  would."  Togg  moved  uneasily 
in  her  dilapidated  arm-chair,  gave  her  head  and  its  filthy  tattered 
cap  a  shake,  and,  leering  viciously  on  her  precious  pupils,  aimed 
a  furious  blow,  which,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  human  affairs, 
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dida*t  fkll  where  it  was  intended,  bttt  on  the  wei^est 
Bu«erable  of  the  party. 

*'  Come  there,  don't  yer  be  jiat  a  gitting  on  timt  wcty, 
yer  shall  sing  for  a  fire  this  preeiooa  night,"  said  a  liifrtie,  eU, 
weakened  creatnre,  in  faee  a  man  of  thirty,  in  statuse  a  Im^  ef 
twelve,  who,  seated  on  the  heaped  and  filthy  hearth,  was  fee£i^ 
the  few  sparks  of  fire  in  the  grate  with  hits  of  wood  and  eoal  finom 
a  wet  hempen  bag  that  lay  between  his  knees.     *'  Yis,   if  jtf  'd 
lit  'em  come  in  my  line,  there  'd  be  a  smnfen ;    for  zniid  ain't 
like  daylight — it  don't  tell  nothink  ;  and  so  don't  yer  be  a  doing 
that,  for  it  was  Sammy's  fourpence  as  sint  yer  to  bed  winkii^  hex. 
night."     So  saying,  the  little  old  fellow  heaped  more  wood  wpan 
the  fire,  till  it  crackled  and  roared  perilously  up  the  wide  aaad  dnsky 
chimney.    As  all  had  slunk  from  within  her  reach  except  ike  &*e- 
mender — Duckling  as  he  was  called — and  a  giil  crouched  in  tiie 
chimney  comer  with  an  apron  cast  over  her  head,  Togg  proceeded 
to  count  up  the  value  of  the  before-mentioned  articles  on  the  table ; 
and  as  it  presently  appeared  to  exceed  her  expectations,   and  the 
fire  now  threw  a  glowing  warmth  around,  she  lighted  her  pipe 
with  an  air  of  leering  complacency  at  the  short  thick  candle  that 
stood  on  the  table  in  a  blacking-bottle.     Just  then,  as  she  was 
about  to  do  her  duty  to  society  by  some  pretty  little  lesson  for  the 
morrow,  to  her  four  most  diminutive  pupils,  already  in  a  comer 
abstracted  in  the  eihicn  of  pitch-and-toss  with  shillings  and  six^ 
penoes  that  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  her  blessed  Maje^'s 
Mint,  the  room-door  was  quickly  thrust  back,  and  a  boy  of  peiin^ 
fourteen,  though,  a  mere  dwarf  for  that  age,  came  in,  followed  by 
another  much  younger,  and  in  a  stride  or  two  was  beside  the  taide, 
and  had  placed  on  it  an  uncut  Stilton  cheese.    His  dilated  eyes 
and  upheaving  chest  told  the  whole  peril  and  history  of  the  thefib. 

"  My  eye  !  Bella  !  Bella  !  if  Tummy  ain't  sparked  up  at  last," 
roared  Togg  with  vehement  glee,  as  she  gave  her  cap  an  ecstatio 
tweek,  and  turned  round  to  l^e  slipshod  sleeper. 

**  Oh,  ay  !"  exclaimed  the  thief 's  gaping  little  satellite,  twisting 
his  fists  with  vicious  precocity,  **  it  vos  jolly — sich  a  precious  prig; 
la  !  la !  Tmnmy  can  come  out  strong,  that  jist  he  can  ; " 
and  Tom  looked  round  and  gloried  in  his  popularity,  with  swch 
witftil  eyes  and  ftwe  of  intellect^  that  Tog^  vision  had  already 
raised  up  in  the  place  of  the  cheese  a  heap  of  precious  gold. 
What  she  was  about  to  say  in  the  extremity  of  exultation  iras 
lost  by  the  entrance  of  Slimps,  who,  from  possessing  a  threadbare 
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eoat  and  being  taU>  was  usually  considered  the  Apdlo  of  the  Togg 
establishment ;  and  he,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance  (ion 
the  thief  of  men's  good  has  his  pretty  little  points  c^  ambition  as 
much  as  has  the  thief  of  political  rights),  lost  no  time  in 
produeing  a  very  fat  turkey  from  underneath  the  before-mentioned 
«oat ;  but,  as  this  did  not  make  any  immediate  sensation,  there 
followed  a  string  of  sausages,  a  bottle  of  preserved  cherries,  and 
so  on— all  the  fruit  of  the  same  gentlemanly,  and  leisur^y,  and 
supper-contemplating  marauder  ;  and,  combined,  Togg  majesty 
was  propitiated,  for  she  immediately  exclaimed,  **  Well  ther«,  git 
yer  pipes  ;  it  shall  be  a  roast  and  a  quartern  all  round."  As  3ie 
Duckling  was  considered  the  out-and-out  cook  of  the  establish- 
ment, turkey-roasting  responsibility  was  his,  and,  as  his  damp  and 
dreary  life  amidst  the  sewers  made  him  peculiarly  relish  the 
warmth  and  light  of  a  fire,  it  was  soon  re-fed  with  the  choicest 
morsels  from  his  bag,  and  costly  morsels  too,  that  had  perhaps 
their  own  dark  mystery  of  crime  and  theft,  though  blanched  and 
rotted  in  the  sewerage  many  a  year ;  the  turkey  set  to  twirl, 
the  gin  sent  for,  and  such  small  juvemles  as  were  not  yet  elected 
to  nobler  things  in  the  Togg  establishment  w«re  sent  immediatdy 
to  prowl  for  butter  for  the  basting,  and  pepper  for  the  peppering, 
and  any  other  little  thing  that  might  come  conveniently  to  hand. 

Tom — he  had  no  other  name — though  not  glorious  in  a  coat 
like  Slimps  (for  his  whole  wardrobe  was  thus  : — a  wristbandless 
shirt,  a  bracer  of  twine,  and  an  extraordinaiy  pair  of  corduroy 
trowsers,  that  in  their  pristine  day  had  clearly  served  an  agricul- 
turist— medal-worth  Mr.  John  Biil),  was,  in  spite  of  the  turkey 
and  appendages,  the  hero  of  the  night,  and  high  in  Togg  favour. 
Clearly  the  boy  was  drunk  with  crime,  for,  revelling  in  the  story 
of  his  guilt,  he  told  it  with  matchless  wit  and  humour  ;  his  very 
eyes  dropped  merriment ;  and  smoking  his  pipe,  and  quaffing  ids 
gin,,  and  leering  on  the  girl  at  his  side,  made  even  Togg  majesty 
cry  **  What  a  boy  !  "  and  the  cook  time  his  laughter  with  the  con- 
tinuous basting  of  the  turkey. 

By  the  time  the  bird  was  done,  the  sauss^es  fried,  and  the 
great  potful  of  potatoes  piled  in  an  earthen  pan,  other  slipshod 
girls  had  crept  in,  and  other  urchins,  prematurely  old  in  festered 
crime  and  guilt ;  but,  as  their  miserable  earnings  did  not  raise 
them  to  flavours  so  aristocratic  as  turkey,  some  slunk  away  to  the 
rear  to  eat  their  filched  scraps  unheeded  and  uncared  for  ;  others 
toasted  bread  and  meat  before  the  fire  ;  others  begged  the  mere 
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turkey-bones  from  the  Togg  table,  and,  as  the  gin  Trent  ronnd,  this 
room,  eight  feet  by  ten,  beneath  which  in  the  stiUness  of  the  n^t 
the  gurgling  of  the  monstrous  sewer  was  heard  from  its  far  deptiis 
below,  where  too  crept  loathsome  vermin  on  their  greedy  <mc^ 
yet  not  half  so  loathsome  or  so  vile  as  the  squalid  guiltiness 
above,  festering  in  the  heart  of  the  society  and  civilisation  that 
disregarded  it,  held  such  a  scene  of  debauch,  and  misery^  and 
crime,  that  even  I,  who  laugh  outright  at  cant,  whether  be-wigged 
or  he-ragged,  lay  down  my  Hogarth  pencil,  and  leave  a     *     * 

Fortunately  for  human  nature,  sensuality  has  an  exhaustive 
character  ;  and  the  revel  died  out  as  the  midnight  passed  away. 
But  true  to  nature  again,  not  the  exultation  of  the  boy-thief  ;  who, 
amidst  that  huddled  mass  of  humanity  and  rags,  gloried  in  his 
new  step  to  the  gallows,  and  laughed  in  his  very  heart  at  the 
society  that  called  him  vile.  He  laughed  rightly  in  the  potency 
of  that  intellect  that  society  chose  to  disregard,  and  yet  c^l  vile ! 
Falsely  and  unjustly  ;  for  the  society  that  quibbles  on  a  dogma, 
and  neglects  to  teach,  breeds  vice  ;  the  society  that  builds  priaons 
instead  of  school-houses,  fosters  vice  ;  the  society  that  erects  the 
gallows  for  the  throne  and  altar  of  that  vice  it  has,  through  its 
neglect,  bred  and  fostered,  falsely  calls  it  vice,  and  most  unjustly ; 
and  let  advance  cry  forth  this  truth  ! 

It  was  some  nights  after.     A  keen  cold  winter's  night,  and  the 
snow  quite  untrodden,  in  a  dull  and  old,  though  reputable  city 
street ;  reputable  because  very  rich  men  were  known  to  live  and 
deal  in  it,  and  other  rich  men  come  to  and  fro,  and  dive  into  its 
dark  fastnesses  of  merchandise  and  gold.     The  gas-light  from 
the  lamps  scintillated  in  broad  patches,  leaving  little  pathways  of 
comparative  darkness  here  and  there,  especially  before  one  very 
old  house,  so  far  up  and  lofty,  that  many  of  its  old  windows  were 
lost  to  sight  amidst  the  heavy  brickwork.     It  had  a  very  <^d- 
fashioned  shop  frontage,  with  the  window  panes  thick  begrimed 
with  a  compound  of  soot  and  smoke,  of  so  very  permanent  a  cha- 
racter, that  it  was  only  laibbed  off  here  and  there,  in  zigzag  slips 
and  lines,  like  a  snail's  sign  of  travel  on  a  garden  wall,  by  huge 
soft  packages  on  porters'  shoulders,  and  umbrellas  of  family-cover- 
ing capacity.     Beneath  these  panes  were  thick  rusty  iron  gratings, 
that  might  once  have  looked  down  into  areas,  wide  and  long,  but 
were  now  so  choked  up  with  filth  and  rubbish,  that  sagacious  and 
sharp-nosed  dogs  had  been  known  on  divers  occasions  to  recover  a 
dropped  bone,  a  clerk  his  warehouse  key,  and  one  old  gentleman 
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on  a  very  rainy  day,  the  ferule  of  his  umbrella.  Into  this  shadow 
crept  Tom  the  thief,  before  the  shop  was  shuttered,  or  the  hour 
was  late,  for  a  glimmering  feeble  light  came  through  the  before- 
mentioned  small  pathways,  showing  that  old  and  costly  books  were 
the  merchandise  within,  piled  up,  the  buried  sepulchres  of  human 
thought  and  feeling.  Great  God  that  in  the  world  these  foun- 
tains of  the  truth  should  be  so  deep  and  exhaustless  ;  and  yet  so 
few,  by  reason  of  darkness,  know  how  to  taste  and  charm  away 
the  curse  and  leprosy  of  cant,  by  drinking  deep  and  well.  But  we 
shall  yet  taste,  and  we  shall  yet  drink,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
mascidine  joy,  for  few  have  yet  the  untiring  and  the  iron  lip  needed 
for  the  perpetual  draught  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  perfect 
laws  of  nature,  in  their  perfect  and  most  harmonious  divineness  ! 

The  rusty  iron  handle  of  the  door  was  turned,  the  door  pushed  back, 
the  boy  in,  and  closed  again  ;  the  acutest  ear  could  not  have  heard. 
The  shop  was  extraordinarily  large  and  high  and  gloomy  ;  books 
were  crowded  round  in  presses  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  piled  up  in 
great  mounds  from  the  floor.  The  light  that  was  shed  was  from 
two  old  oil-lamps,  the  one  above  a  desk  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  at 
which  sat  an  old  man,  somewhat  stout,  and  clothed  in  rusty  black. 
He  was  reading  a  large  vellum  book,  that  lay  before  him  like  a 
ledger,  and  the  thief-boy,  as  he  stole  a  glance  at  his  face,  though 
he  had  peeped  at  it  for  many  weeks  through  the  before-mentioned 
little  pathways  in  the  window-panes,  was  awed  by  its  unrelenting 
and  severe  expression.  However,  books  were  not  the  articles  for 
thief-hero  glory,  but  something  tangible  and  weighty  that  should 
astonish  the  Togg  establishment,  and  cast  the  Stilton  cheese  and 
Slimps  quite  into  the  shade.  With  these  glories  full  in  view,  Tom 
turned  the  latch  of  a  very  dark  old  wainscot  door,  which  had  been  the 
chief  point  of  his  hundred  peepings,  for  it  led  into  the  interior  of 
the  house.  Breathlessly,  and  with  beating  heart,  he  crept  round, 
closed  it,  and,  after  some  few  steps,  not  feeling  walls  on  either  side, 
he  found  he  stood  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  wide  stairs,  that  led 
downwards  to  the  basement  of  the  house.  Lighting  a  slip  of 
candle  with  the  matches  he  had  brought,  he  crept  down,  and  found 
the  large  dreary  kitchens  to  which  this  staircase  led  wholly  unoc- 
cupied. They  had  been,  seemingly,  uninhabited  and  neglected  for 
years,  though  full  of  furniture,  now  begrimed  with  dust  and 
moulder.  In  one,  and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  seemed  what 
had  once  been  preparations  for  some  festive  dinner  or  supper,  sud- 
denly left,  and  never  again  touched.     The  saucepans  on  the  fire 
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were  dark  with  rust  and  soot ;  cinders  were  hearted  up  ia  the  huge 
grate  ;  fragments  ^of  meat  and  bones  still  clinging  to  the  rtxAj 
spit,  told  they  had  been  left  there  to  moulder  and  decaj  ;  dii^es 
once  filled  with  delicate  pastry  were  heaped  upon  the  dressais» 
though  the  rats  had  long  since  feasted  and  left  them  enopty; 
bottles  still  stood  uncorked,  flimsy  spiders*  webs  weaving  their  tall 
dusty  necks  together  ;  greenery  to  deck  the  feast  lay  withered 
around  ;   and  Uie   yery  hand   of  the  old  Dutch   clock    seemed 
there  to  hare  stopped,  and  haring  made  that  hour,  l(mg  past,  its 
grave,  had  died  and  had  no  ear  for  the  thousand  after  hoar? 
tolled  by  the  voice  of  time.     But  all  these  were  nothing  towards 
that  shape  of  glory  that  was  to  astound  the  Tog^  e^ablishment,, 
and  make  the  bravado  of  the  gallows  a  precious  certainty.     So 
creeping  once  more  into  the  gloomy  hall,  and  up  a&other  flight  ei 
wide  old  dusty  stairs,  he  opened  doors  into  rooms,  some  furnished, 
and  others  piled  up  with  countless  multitudes  of  books,  grey^Ksoated 
with  thick  dufit,  that  even  with  the  thief's  cautious  step  hung,  in  a 
cloud  around  the  feeble  flickering  candle-light,  and  made  the  doll 
atmosphere  more  marish  with  nK)ulder  and  decay.     One  room  was 
locked.     Close  opening  beside  it  was  another,  in  which  burned  a. 
dull  fire  ;  near  this  was  drawn  a  little  table,  a.  high-backed  chair,, 
and  in  one  corner  a  low  uncovered  truckle-bed.     As  this*  was  pro- 
bably the  region  for  tangible-thief-hero-glory,  the  boy's  qmck  eyes, 
absolutely  lustrous  with  that  intellectual  exultation,  that  soeiety  is 
pleased  to  sneer  at,  to  disregard,  to  call  vile,  aided  hy  his  fecbie 
candle,  was  taking  a  pretty  accurate  survey,  when  footsteps  oame. 
up  the  stairs.     They  were  the  old  man's  fbotsteps,  for  they  were 
feeble  and  slow.     He  had  time,  however,  to  finish  his  survey,  and 
be  assured  that  nothing  of  value  lay  within  sight,  blow  out  his 
piece  of  candle,  and  creep  into  a  large  cloaet  at  the  foot  of  the 
truckle-bed,  and  before  the  footsteps  came  within  the  room.   It  was 
probable  that  the  shop  was  now  closed  for  the  night,  for  the  fire 
was  roused  up,  a  candle  lighted,  the  old  easy  chair  moved  a  pace  or 
two  till  it  ticked  against  the  fender,  and  the  old  man  (for  Tom  by 
the  low  short  cough  knew  that  it  was  he)  settled  for  the  night 
hour,  to  gather  perhaps  anew  the  garlanded  flowers  of  some  quaint- 
story  ;  though  that  tlMsy  were  sad  and  shadowed  by  earth's  bitter- 
ness, a  listening  ear,  that  knew  these  things,  would  have  told ;  for 
a  sigh,  sometimes,  was  the  only  symphony  played  forth  by  the 
hidden  nature  of  that  lone  solitary  heart.     A  faint  streak  like  an 
amber  thread  was  all  the  light  that  came  within  the  doset,  though. 
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as  it  flickered  on  the  opposite  wall,  it  at  last  settled  on  a  little  knob 
of  brass,  and  made  the  thousand  scintillations  that  in  a  moment 
attracted  the  thief  s  keen  gaze.     Before  he  had  scarcely  dared  to 
breathe,  but  now,  the  peril  forgotten  in  the  intenser  curiosity,  his 
eager  hand  was  stretched  upwards  to  a  broad  old  shelf ;  and  tliere, 
much  to  the  renewing  of  Togg-anticipated-glory,  he  found  it  was  a 
small  sijuare  oaken  box,  stroijgly  clasped  and  riveted  with  brass. 
To  know  that  thi»  was  within  his  grasp,  to  feel  it,  to  touch  it, 
tp  find  that  it  was  heavy,  to  be  assured  that  it  held  enough  of  gold 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  very  proudest  triumph  to  the  gallows, 
renewed  all  his  patience  and  temerity,  and  crouching  down  within 
the  darkest  corner  to  wait  till  the  old  man  should  go  to  bed,  that 
huddled  mass  of  humanity  in  rags  gave  neither  sign  of  life  nor 
breath,   excepting  when   the  lambent  eyes  turning  upwards  to 
the  tangibility  of  Togg-glory  glowed  with  the  matchless  intellect 
that   society  vilified  and  cursed.      By   and   by,   however,   and 
luckily  for  the  thief  no  candle  was  brought,  the  old  man  fetched 
fprth  this  very  box  ;  and  now  was  Tom  assured  more  than  ever 
that   it  was   a   money-box,  and  that  it  was  to  be  still  further 
enriched  with  that  day's  gains.      Its  lock  ticked  well  and  loud, 
though  no  sound  of  the  jinking  gold  followed;  yet,  nevertheless 
this  only  made  it  more  a  mystery-box,  full,  for  this  reason,  to  the 
very  brim  with  tangibility  for  Togg-glory.    In  the  course  of  some 
long  time,  the  lock  ticked  once  more,  the  flickering  tliread  of  light 
faded  quite  away,  and  the  old  man  went  to  rest,  not  without  some 
words  in  blessing  on  that  perished  bitterness,  that  had  perhaps 
played  falsely  on  the  divine  chords  of  human  love.     So  at  last, 
when  sleep  was  sure,  the  thief  crept  forth.     A  few  cinders  were 
still  alight  in  the  grate,  and  by  these  he  could  just  see  the  old 
man's  sleeping  face,  and  the  box  that  stood  on  a  low  chair  beside 
his  pillow.     His  watch  was  on  it,  but  this  thief-ambition  scorned. 
With  some  ado  (for  the  door-latch  was  old  and  rusty)  he  got  safely 
from  the  room,  and  into  the  dreary  shop  below..    Here,  however, 
to  his  dismay,  lie  found  all  so  stoutly  barred  and  locked,  that  after 
a  full  hour's  vain  attempt,  and  the  burning  out  of  his  bit  of  candle,  he 
was  obHged  to  take  refuge  behind  the  nearest  mound  of  books,  and 
wait  till  in  the  re-opening  of  the  shop  he  might  creep  forth  unde- 
tected.    Other  doors  there  were  into  a  gloomy  yard  in  the  rear, 
but  these,  his  night's  perambulations  had  shown  him,  had  been 
fastened  up  so  long,  that  the  locks  and  bolts  were  covered  thick 
with  rust,  and  would  require  a  giant's  power  to  lift  or  move  them 
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backward.  He  next  thought  to  open  the  box,  and  conceal  liie 
contents  about  him, — he  had  not  dared  to  risk  discovery  by  search- 
ing for  the  key, — but  it  was  too  stout  and  strong  to  be  opened  wiihr 
out  some  instrument.  Thus  left  again  to  his  own  thoughts,  and 
the  box  safe  beside  him,  it  was  not  strange  perhaps  that  the  fos- 
tered intellect  of  crime  should  stray  into  a  new  and  strange  channel, 
and  the  causation  was  a  natural  one.  The  gas-light  from  the 
street,  struggling  through  the  topmost  chinks  ^  the  shatters,  fdl 
in  broad  patches  down  the  mounds  of  books,  only  fading  into 
nothingness  upon  the  dusky  trodden  floor.  As  his  restless  hand 
opened  some  old  volumes  that  lay  strewn  around,  this  light  settled 
on  the  paper,  and,  broadening  out,  flickered  gracefully  round  the 
type  and  signs  of  beautiful  and  imperishable  thought,  garnered  f(H* 
the  service  and  exaltation  of  the  human  mind.  The  divine  spai^ 
of  a  divine  and  better  nature  was  touched  ;  the  bending  down  of 
evU  before  the  loftiness  of  good  made  its  first  sign ;  and  even 
he,  the  felon,  the  outcast,  the  vagabond,  wondered  what  this 
spiritual  power  could  be,  that  lived  in  these  old  books  to  be  so 
reverenced  and  adored ! 

But  my  tale  waits.  At  seven  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  in  that 
dull  street  only  yet  gray  dawn,  the  old  man  came  down,  unlocked 
the  shop-door,  and  admitted  another  old  red-nosed  man,  who,  pro- 
ceeding to  work,  brought  in  the  shutters  one  by  one.  It  was  evi- 
dent the  box  had  not  yet  been  missed.  Watching  the  second 
shutter  to  its  place  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  the  thief  safe  with  his 
prize  got  clear  into  the  street,  and  dived  down  the  first  court- way. 
There  he  picked  up  the  fragment  of  a  door-mat,  that,  wound  about 
the  box,  concealed  it  from  observation  ;  then  making  his  way  by 
obscure  streets,  to  some  disused  mews  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Togg 
establishment,  he  brought  forth  from  behind  the  rafters  an  old 
file,  rived  the  lock,  and  cleared  thQ  mystery.  But  nothing  for 
thief-hero-glory ;  nothing  but  what  would  make  the  whole  Togg 
establishment  roar  with  laughter,  and  Slimps  once  more  the  pre- 
siding Apollo !  A  strange  old  book,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
womanly  apparel,  were  all  it  held.  And  for  these  he  had  borne 
cold  and  hunger  through  so  many  winter  nights  !  Depressed  by 
hunger  and  vexation,  for  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  many  hours, 
he  crouched  down  amidst  some  mouldy  straw ;  and  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps  since  his  miserable  childhood,  fairly  cried  himself  to 
sleep.  It  was  dark  drear  night  again,  when  he  awoke  benumbed 
and  almost  lifeless  with  the  cold.     As  the  comforts  of  the  Togg 
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establishment,  were  only  open  to  such  as  could  give  in  return  some 
pretty  practical  tangibility,  thus  merely  imitating  the  larger  world 
which  by  no  means  recognises  glory  of  any  abstract  kind,  the  thief, 
after  hiding  the  box,  set  forth  to  the  house  of  a  Jew  named  Cripps, 
whose  dealings  with  Mrs.  Togg,  for  forty  years,  had  varied  between 
the  scale  of  a  rusty  key,  and  a  gold  snuff-box. 

**  Books  don't  even  come  up  to  vipes,  as  you  should  know. 
Tommy,'*  said  the  Jew  with  a  leer,  as  snuffing  the  guttering 
candle  with  his  bony  fingers,  he  looked  round  upon  the  group  of 
thief-customers  gathered  in  all  attitudes  round  the  little  counter — 
**  thems  isn't  painted  at  the  top  of  Moll's  katy-kism,  my  love. 
Oh !  dear  no  !  " 

**  But,  but,"  said  the  boy  eagerly,  his  face  so  keen  with  intel- 
lect that  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  drooped  beneath  his  look,  **  it  was 
taken  precious  care  of  in  a  brass-bound  box." 

**  Ah  !  ah  !  "  and  the  Jew,  who  had  already  commenced  busi- 
ness with  a  fresh  customer,  laid  his  hand  eagerly  upon  the  book, 
and  drawing  it  quickly  towards  him,  said  in  a  whisper,  '*  Well,  a 
shilling,  my  love."  That  which  had  struck  Cripps  in  a  moment 
was  made  apparent  to  the  thief;  there  must  be  some  intrinsic  value 
in  a  thing  so  carefully  preserved.  He  snatched  the  book  from  the 
Jew's  now  grasping  hand,  and  made  his  way  to  the  door,  without 
looking  back  upon  the  old  man,  who,  eagerly  bent  across  the 
counter,  was  crying  out  with  his  cracked  squeaking  voice — "Stop 
the  boy,  two  shillings,  three  shillings,  my  love.  Oh  dear,  stop 
the  boy  !  " 

Even  had  the  Togg  supper  been,  on  this  particular  night,  a  free- 
will affair,  the  thief  could  not  face  the  old  woman  or  the  girl  ;  for 
he  had  dropped  hints  of  coming  glory,  and  to  fall  short  of  this  was 
a  degradation  too  low  even  for  humanity  in  rags.  So  creeping  back 
to  the  mews  he  found  the  girl  Bella  waiting  for  him. 

"You  ain't  a  coming  that  dodge  over  Togg,"  she  asked,  with 
something  like  contempt,  as  she  watched  the  thief  draw  the  pre- 
cious volume  from  beneath  his  miserable  shirt;  "bless  you,  I 
shall  have  a  firm  foot  with  yer  all  the  way  to  the  gallows. 
Tummy,  but  I  sha'n't  be  good  enough,  if  yer  come  to  that.  So 
put  it  by.  Tummy ;  them  as  is  made  by  grand  people  to  live  like 
bats  and  owls,  ha'  got  nothink  so  precious  in  natar  as  to  prig  and 
snatch  when  they  can ;  so  Tummy,  flout  the  horn-book,  and  bo  a 
hero!"  This  advice,  added  to  certain  information  of  Slimp's 
progress,  so  darkened   all   again  the  beautiful  young  light  of 
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natural  good,  that  on  the  production  of  a  few  pence,  the  book  was 
carefully  hidden,  and  the  dimness  of  the  squalid  chamber  changed 
in  a  few  minutes  for  the  warmth  and  gorgeousness  of  the  nearest 
gin-shop.  Some  privileged  customer  was  just  at  that  instant 
opening  one  of  the  evening  papers,  and  as  his  literary  courage 
had  been  lately  fortified  with  a  glass,  he  immediately  read,  for 
the  edification  of  the  few  around  him,  an  advertisement  that  met 
Ms  eye  on  the  first  page  : — "  £20  Reward  and  a  Free  Pardon. 

Stolen  from  the  shop  of  David  Brandle,  bookseller, Street, 

Cheapside,  last  night,  or  early  this  morning,  a  brass-bound  boi, 
containing  a  book.*'  The  thief  stopped  to  hear  no  more,  but 
placing  back  upon  the  counter  the  untouched  glass  of  gin,  wistfuHy 
looked  round  to  see  if  the  girl  had  heard  or  observed ;  but  as  she 
was  at  a  distance,  amidst  the  struggling  crowd  of  that  death-sea, 
he  glided  into  the  street,  and  kept  on  with  a  swift  step.  All  the 
visions  of  Togg  glory  shone  again  ;  and  as  all  that  were  his 
friends  were  too  ignorant  to  solve  the  mystery  that  lay  between 
this  advertisement  and  Cripps's  sudden  eagerness,  he  determined, 
with  one  of  those  impulses  that  sometimes  seem  to  be  angel-wise 
promptings  of  our  more  spiritual  nature,  to  understand  and  find 
the  clue  himself.  Tliere  was  a  newly-opened  school  in  that 
neighbourhood,  where  crime  and  squalor,  as  he  had  often  heard 
told  with  blasphemous  lips  in  the  roar  of  Togg  glory,  met  with 
kindly  ministration ;  and  so  the  next  threshold  stepped  on  from 
the  gin-shop  was  that  of  the  ragged  school.  The  heart  of  brazen 
guilt  was  courageous  till  this  last  step  was  made ;  and  then,  with 
the  abject  and  the  coward  fear  of  guiltiness,  it  stooped  lowlily,  in 
meek  confession  of  its  abjectness,  before  the  beaming  light  of 
good.  But  taking  courage  at  last,  he  passed  in  with  vacillating 
step,  and  full  of  shame  at  the  abjectness  of  his  rags,  yet  to  be 
kindly  hailed,  as  one  boasting  the  form  of  the  Divine  ;  that  hand 
that  had  been  stretched  forth  to  thieve  on  the  foregone  night, 
now  held  the  horn-book,  and  the  wondering  and  the  thirsty  ear 
heard  as  it  were  the  silver-noted  music  of  a  heaven  not  even 
fashioned  forth  in  the  hopefullest  of  dreams  ! 

Of  course,  the  motive  was  yet  towards  that  vision  of  Togg 
glory.  When  he  could  read,  and  tell  what  was  within  the  book, 
what  a  suna  he  might  sell  it  for !  So  mingled  the  evil  and  the 
good,  as  ^he  thief  crouched  back  into  the  straw  that  night — to 
dream,  however,  more  of  the  horn-book  than  the  halter,  and 
waking  in  the  moming  to  find  that  the  poor  Duckling  had  been 
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there,  and  left  some  foed.     Tke  act  for  the  first  time  fell  like  dew 
upon  the  coarse  hard  nature  of  neglect  and  crime  ! 

Yet,  though  the  purpose  still  leant  towards  the  furtherance  of 
Togg  glory,  it  was  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  the  poor  thief 
learnt.  Weeks  did  for  him,  what  only  months  for  others  !  He 
was  the  wondrous  prodigy  of  the  school,  and  this  knowledge  grew 
from  day  to  day ;  the  vision  of  Togg  glory  dimmed,  the  petty 
theft  scarcely  supplied  the  exigencies  of  hunger,  and,  not  only 
scouted  at  by  Togg  and  her  crew,  he  all  at  once  found  himsefr 
opposed  to  the  bitter  malice  of  the  Jew,  who  had  not  forgotten  the- 
prize  liis  fingers  had  clutched.  Driven  by  this  from  his  miserable 
lodging,  he  had  to  find  shelter  as  he  miglit,  sometimes  beneath 
bridge-arches,  or  dank  blind  court-ways,  and  even  with  the  Duck- 
ling in  his  lonely  sewer ;  for  the  little  shrivelled  creature  had 
lately  fallen  ill,  and  of  course  all  the  glories  of  the  Togg  establish- 
ment were  closed  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of  tangibility.  It 
was  Tom's  turn  now  to  be  the  friend.  When  he  could  no  longer 
thieve — when  the  paralysis  of  crime  passed  into  tho  iron  nerve 
and  strenuous  force  of  growing  knowledge — when  the  last  theft 
hxmg  like  a  shadow  on  his  spirit — he  gathered  together  the  refuse 
of  markets,  earned  a  few  pence  at  wharves  and  stables,  and  when 
not,  starved  with  his  drooping  friend.  Wonderful  often  too  was 
the  Rembrandt  picture  of  light  and  shade  in  the  lonely  sewer. 
Beside  the  narrow  fire,  sparkling  up  fitfirily  towards  the'  dank 
roof,  he  told  the  pallid  wretch  of  that  inner  life  that  is  linked  to 
divineness  of  good,  or  read  scraps  of  newspapers  picked  up  in  the 
staeets,  or  went  over  the  marvellous  one-page  stuck  like  tempt- 
ing fruit  in  some  shop  window ;  and  so  at  last,  even  in  this 
nursery  of  vileness,  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  outcast  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  trutli.  Now  came  the  glorious  night,  when 
he  could  read  well  enough  to  open  the  bookseller  s  quaint  treasure, 
beside  the  Duckling's  fire.  Now  no  longer  was  it  tlie  curiosity  of 
guilt — ^but  the  curiosity  of  good.  It  was  a  volume  of  ancient 
madrigals,  with  appropriate  music;  and  "Daisy  Brandle"  was 
the  name  written  on  the  fly-leaf.  It  opened  everywhere,  where 
the  music  and  the  poetry  were  twin  in  gracefulness.  Now  it  was 
certain  that  here  was  no  Togg  treasury,  but  some  old  memory  of 
im  earth-sorrow ;  and  the  matter  before  thought  of,  was  now 
resolved  upon ;  and  so,  in  a  few  days,  (God  bless  thee,  Tom!)  with 
an  honest  earned  shilling,  though  fearfully  hungered  for,  the  lock 
was  mended,  the  book  and  the  few  things  replaced  with  a  reverent 
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hand,  and  baying  made  up  tlie  Duckling*s  fire»  and  placed  Lis 
fragment  of  blanket  around  bim,  Tom,  witb  tbe  box  beneatb  his 
arm,  and  naked  as  of  old,  took  bis  way  to  Brandle's  shop  ;  and, 
bless  thee  outcast !  not  a  bit  of  hesitation  now  ;  so  different  is  the 
principle  of  eyil  and  that  of  good  ;  but  going  right  in,  placed  the 
box  upon  tbe  book  the  old  man  was  reading.  He  turned  deadly 
pale,  looked  fiercely  up  into  the  tbiefs  face,  and  then,  moying 
rapidly  off  his  stool,  griped  tbe  wretch's  naked  arm.  But  fear 
was  past.  Looking  wiik  eyes  that  never  flinched  or  wavered 
before  the  old  man's  searching  gaze,  Tom  told  the  whole  truth , 
yet  never  asked  one  word  of  pity..  One  by  one  the  fingers  relaxed, 
as  tbe  gaunt  face  of  famine  betrayed  the  misery  of  endurance,  and 
when  the  tale  was  done,  the  old  man  said  merely — "  Humph  !  well 
see  if  you  can  put  up  the  shutters,  there  they  are:" — and  when, 
witb  glad  alacrity,  the  boy  had  moved  away,  that  old  hand  fell 
upon  the  box,  and  tbe  tears  gushed  forth  like  summer  rain.  Well, 
when  the  shop  was  closed,  and  Tom  was  especially  handy,  tbe  old 
man  merely  saying — "You're  hungry,  I  see;*'  beckoned  him 
upstairs,  roused  up  tbe  fire  in  that  same  little  room,  placed  bread 
and  a  scrap  of  meat  before  him,  and  sinking  into  the  old  arm-chair, 
fell  into  a  sort  of  dreaming  reverie,  looking  up,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  to  ask  the  name  of  tbe  schoolmaster,  and  to  note  it 
down ;  and  when  at  last  hunger  was  satisfied,  and  tbe  best  mors^ 
saved  for  the  Duckling,  the  boy  rose  and  thanked  the  old  man, 
who  then  said — **  Well,  I  '11  light  you  down  ;  but  come  again 
to-morrow  at  noon.     I  '11  see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

It  was  a  glorious  night  that,  of  hope  and  fear.  When  he  w^nt, 
punctual  to  tbe  time,  at  noon,  he  found  that  the  old  man  had  been 
already  to  tbe  schoolmaster,  and  tbe  report  had  been  so  favour- 
able, that  he,  Tom,  tbe  outcast,  the  vagabond,  found  himself  in 
some  five  minutes  appointed  to  the  office  of  shop-shutter,  sweeper, 
and  sole  attendant  on  the  old  bookseller,  the  once-named  red- 
nosed  individual  having  recently  died.  In  few  words,  the  old  man 
told  him  that  he  led  a  very  lonely  life  ;  that  one  condition  of  their 
intercourse  was  that  of  little  speech ;  that  in  the  kitchen  below  he 
might  make  his  home,  and  do  there  as  he  liked,  that  coals  were 
in  abundance  for  his  use,  that  though  for  himself  he  sternly 
refused  all  comforts,  having  merely  his  food  from  a  neighbouring 
cook-shop,  yet  that  he,  Tom,  should  have  a  little  weekly  sum  to 
do  with  as  he  pleased,  and  that  some  old  clothes  were  in  a  chest 
upstairs  that  he  might  have. 
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Life's  contrasts  make  the -poetry  of  life.  Truth's  poetry  of  hope 
and  gratefulness  was  there  that  night,  when  a  fire  humt  high  and 
clear  in  the  long-neglected  grate  of  the  strange  kitchen ;  when  the 
scissors,  in  the  John-Bull-trowsers-of-capacity,  fashioned  forth  a 
smaller  pair ;  when  there  was  a  ruh  at  the  old  Dutch  clock,  and  a 
new  voice  drawn  from  that  long  perished  hour  ;  when  there  was 
a  dipping  into  one  of  the  dusty  volumes  ;  and  just  a  toast  at  the 
cheese,  and  a  warm  to  the  heer.  Oh !  hlessed  poetry  of  cheerful- 
ness and  joy ! 

Weeks  of  this  happiness  soon  rolled  hy,  and  never  was  the  truth 
hetter  shown,  that  all  great  natural  intellect,  true  to  the  great 
laws  of  nature  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  falls,  with  its  own  perfect- 
ing power,  upon  the  lowliest,  as  the  highest  things.  The  trowsers  of 
once  terrible  capacity  fitted  fairly ;  the  coat  outshone  Slimps'  very 
best;  the  saucepans  bright,  the  diessers  reflected  back  the  glowing 
fire ;  the  fire  itself  was  so  cheerful,  that  the  long  moped  crickets 
came  in  joy;  the  music  of  the  Dutch  clock  went  fairly  on ;  the  old 
man's  food,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was  warmer  than  of  old';  his 
hearth  secretly  cleaned ;  last  and  best  too,  with  leave,  the  vast 
heterogeneous  mass  of  books,  in  the  neglected  rooms  upstairs,  was 
begun  to  be  sorted  and  arranged :  and  when,  one  night,  a  pile  of 
thousands  of  spelling-books  and  grammars  reared  itself  up,  that 
intellect  which  society  had  disregarded  and  called  vile,  thought 
within  '*  every  one  of  these  shall  be  a  light  upon  miserable  Togg 
darkness;"  and  thus,  and  thus,  began  to  be  fashioned  that  gredt^ 
spirittial  divinity  which  shall  come  forth  from  rags. 

Another  joy,  too  !  One  day,  from  some  questions  asked,  Tom 
took  courage  to  tell  the  taciturn  old  man  the  history  of  the 
wretched  Duckling  perishing  in  a  sewer.  In  a  moment ;  in  a 
word  or  so  of  brief  mercy,  that  supposed  hard  old  man  said,  **  Well, 
let  him  come  and  be  by  your  fire  below."  And  so  that  very  night, 
in  an  ancient  sedan,  lent  by  a  smiling  beadle  (what  a  wonder !) 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  and  had  retired  from  sedan  keep- 
'ing,  the  dying  creature  was  brought,  and  laid  tenderly  by  Tom 
himself,  for  he  had  wasted  to  a  shadow,  upon  a  little  bed  made 
upon  three  chairs  beside  the  glowing  fire.  And  though  the  little 
shrimped-up  starveling  was  alone  almost  all  day,  with  no  other 
company  than  the  ticking  melody  of  the  hours,  and  the  chirping 
crickets,  there  was  night,  when  Tom  could  sit  beside  and  read, 
and  strew  with  flowers  the  sinking  pathway  to  the  grave.  Though 
Btill  taciturn,  the  old  man  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  com- 
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pany  of  the  boy.  One  night,  after  having  observed  a  little  tobacco- 
box  on  a  shelf,  Tom  bought  a  pipe  and  some  delicate  tobacco,  and 
laid  it  filled  beside  the  old  man.  Ho  shook  his  head,  said  some- 
thing abont  his  not  having  smoked  for  many  years ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, laid  it  reverently  beside  him  on  the  mantel-piece.  As  tbese 
privileges  of  iyterconrse  increased,  Tom  found,  that  often  after 
night-fall,  the  old  man  had  a  visitor  ;  a  little  fiute-shapcd  weazened 
old  gentleman,  named  Webbe,  who  kept  a  small  music  shop  in  a 
street  hard  by  ;  and  as  the  strange  story  of  the  old  man's  daughter 
"  Daisy  Brandle  *'  oozed  ^out  bit  by  bit  from  the  said  cheerful 
beadle,  Tom  began  to  take  great  interest  in  his  coming,  as  often, 
on  such  occasions,  a  voice  was  given  to  the  music  of  those  old 
madrigals.  This  Webbe  had  been  music-master  to  the  girl,  who, 
besides  being  very  beantifiil,  had  been  gifted  with  a  wonderful  voice, 
and  possessing  somewhat  her  father's  quaint  taste,  had  loved  such 
music  and  such  words.  Much  mystery  hung  about  the  foregone 
time ;  but  on  the  very  noon  she  was  to  have  married  a  cousin, 
who  dearly  loved  her,  and  who  managed  the  old  man's  then  exten- 
sive business,  she  departed  with  some  princely  vagabond,  whom 
she  had  by  accident  met  with  at  Webbe 's.  Little  had  been  known 
of  her  from  ^at  hour  ;  the  business  dwindled  away,  and  the  conmn 
dying  broken-hearted,  the  old  man  had  sunk  into  the  sort  of  dreary 
life  I  tell  off,  and  only  otice  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
departure,  opened  that  old  chamber  that  had  been  hers,  and  in  its 
moulder  and  decay,  was  whispered  to  be  just  as  she  had  left  it  ; 
Master  Webbe  being  on  tiiat  night  alwap  a  guest.  Froin  hints, 
dropped  by  the  before-mentioned  predecessor  of  Tom,  the  beadle 
had  gathered,  that  Daisy  had  returned  of  late  years  to  England, 
with  a  young  child,  and  earned  a  precarious  Irving  as  an  itinerant 
player.     This  was  all  that  was  known. 

It  was  curious  that,  as  the  summer  waned,  the  Duckling  still 
lingering  fitfully  on,  some  little  errand  took  the  boy  one  night  to 
old  Webbe 's  shop.  The  musician  was  in  his  little  back  parlour, 
rummaging  amongst  some  old  music  for  a  customer,  who,  seated 
in  the  shop,  was  worthily  representing  those  gods  of  Parnassus, 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  by  scraping  his  throat,  and  looking 
solemn,  whenever  he  laid  aside  an  heretic  song  from  the  quaint 
L.M.'s  and  S.M.'s  he  was  looking  at. 

"  A  pretty  thing  this,  sir,"  said  Tom,  as  ho  took  up  some  song 
he  had  heard  old  Webbe  sing. 

**  Profane,    profane,"    hem'd    Stemholdism.      '*  Yet    even 
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Cometh  it  forth  from  the  mouth  of  hahes  and  sucklings,  for  no 
longer  ago  than  last  Monday  a  little  vagabond  was  a-sitting  a- 
singing  it  in  my  churchyard,  and  what  made  it  badder,  under  my 
very  desk  winder.  He — m,  but  I  s'o  soon  had  her  off,  for  like 
Moses  I  smote  with  a  rod,  'specially  as  it  was  a  Kttle  vagabond, 
as  our  blessed  wicar  o*  Goldencom  is  going  to  law  with  the  neigh- 
bouring wicar  of  Butter-cinn-Bacon,  'cause  the  mother,  a  tramping 
cretur,  died  on  extraparochial  ground,  and  each  parish  says  it 
won't  maintain,  and  so  *  *  *  *  "  With  glistening  eyes, 
and  heart  divining  all,  Tom  stopped  him  here  to  ask  the  name. 
**  Well,  some  scrap  of  paper,  with  Brandle  written  on  it,  was 
found  in  the  mother's  pocket,  and  *  *  *  "*  **  This  was 
enough,  the  boy  waited  not  for  his  errand,  but  posted  off  to  his 
friend  the  smiling  beadle  ;  and  that  very  night  Tom  asked  his 
master  for  a  holiday,  which  was  granted. 

It  w^s  a  glorious  autumn  noon  some  days  after,  that  the  once 
outcast  and  the  vagabond  made  some  inquiries  at  a  cottage  door 
in  a  little  village  amidst  the  Surrey  hills.  **  The  child  that  these 
parsons  are  a-making  a  noise  about !  Well,  as  Gruntpipe  's 
gathering  his  apples,  and 's  safe,  she,  poor  cretur,  has  crept  into 
the  churchyard  I  daresay,  it  is  her  only  home."  And  so,  breath- 
lessly, Tom  crossed  the  rustic  stile,  and  with  hushed  step,  went 
on  towards  the  shadow  of  the  church.  In  a  corner,  assigned  to 
pauper  burial,  for  the  grass  was  rank  and  long,  sat  a  little  child 
some  seven  years  old,  bending  like  a  crushed  flower  down-trodden 
to  the  earth.  Starting  with  terror,  even  at  the  boy's  light  step, 
she  rose,  little  flower  as  she  was,  and  stood  before  him,  the  image 
of  the  old  man.  *' Daisy,"  and  at  that  word  spoken  lowlily  by 
divinity  from  rags,  the  trusting  nature  of  childhood  recognised  in 
the  outcast  a  friend,  and,  folded  in  his  arms,  the  ministering  angel 
of  Pity  wept  above  the  tears  of  overflowing  gladness.  He  bore 
her  swiftly  from  the  churchyard  in  his  arms,  to  the  top  of  the  lane 
where  the  coach  passed  by,  waited  for  it,  and  with  her  then 
journeyed  on  to  town.  Reaching  home  by  night-fall,  he  bore  her 
into  the  house  unseen  by  the  old  man ;  and  the  slowly-dying 
creature,  who  at  times  wandered  in  intellect,  said  often  through 
the  night  as  she  slept  beside  the  fire,  nursed  by  Tom,  **  Don't 
look  at  her  hard,  she  is  too  like  those  pure-winged  things  you  read 
of,  Tom." 

The  morrow  night,  as  the  divinity-forth-from -rags  had  reckoned, 
was  the  anniversary  when  the  locked  chamber-was  opened.     Tom 
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had  never  entered  it ;  but  when  he  knew  old  Webbe  was  coiiie» 
and  after  listening  with  little  tiptoed  Daisy  on  the  landing  to  some 
of  those  old  songs,  quickly  recognised  by  the  child,  for  they  had 
been  sung  by  her  mother,  he  took  courage  and  went  in.  It  was 
a  bed-chamber,  strewn  with  apparel,  just  as  the  girl  had  left  it  ; 
and  the  two  old  men  were  seated  by  the  instrument  she  had  so 
often  played.  The  one  had  played  sorrowfully,  the  other  had 
listened  droopingly,  and  they  heard  not  the  boy  and  the  child 
enter ;  to  them  the  past  was  visible  and  sentient ;  the  present 
dead. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Tom,  at  last  laying  his  hand  respectfully  on 
that  of  the  old  bookseller,  "  do  not  now  let  these  sonijs  make  you 
longer  sorrowful ;  here  is  a  living  spirit  that  will  sing^them  chier- 
fully  ;  cheerfully  because  music  is  the  glad  voice  of  God  himself. 
This  is  your  little  grandchild."  The  power  of  anger  was  all  gone ; 
and  the  old  man  forgot  his  years  of  sorrow,  in  the  living  image 
and  voice  of  the  child.  And  if  at  last  one  was  more  subdued  than 
the  rest,  it  was  the  once  outcast,  the  vagabond,  the  thief,  who  had 
by  act  made  the  baptism  of  sin,  and  recognised  by  each  the  beauti- 
ful power  which  good  in  its  nature  has  over  evil ! 

The  pipe  was  four  times  filled  that  night ;  a  rare  supper  came 
from  the  Drum  and  Trumpet  opposite,  and  whilst  Daisy  sung  on 
the  old  man's  knee  to  the  ravished  ear  of  Webbe,  Tom  listened 
reverently  and  lovingly  t     *     *     *     * 

And  now,  whilst  I  write,  Tom  Brandle,  as  he  is  called,  is  a  pro- 
per fighting  dragon  in  the  matter  of  crime  and  education,  and  the 
dogmatic,  self-satisfied  British  Lion,  with  all  his  roaring,  is  like  to 
have  the  worst  of  it ;  for,  besides  being  a  bookseller,  and  concoc- 
tor  of  **  aiming-high  '*  spelling  books,  and  a  diver  into  every  haunt 
of  crime  and  wretchedness,  he  has  turned  the  once  gloomy  ware- 
houses into  a  great  Ragged  School,  where  is  A^ught,  every  night, 
a  glorious  and  triumphant  battle  with  Ignorance  and  Superstition, 
That  sweet  harmonies  of  our  divine  nature  may  not  be  absent. 
Daisy  has  been  trained  to  sing  ofttimes  therein ;  and  the  little 
flute-shaped  man  has  become  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  And  Mr. 
Slimps,  from  an  Apollo  of  thievery,  has  become  a  dispenser  of 
Brandle  spelling-books  through  the  country,  and  he  often  tells  of 
the  poor  Duckling's  happy  death,  and  Tom's  great  friendship. 
And  old  Brandle  smokes  extraordinary  pipes,  over  his  Burton  s  and 
his  Fuller's,  thinking  much  of  a  wedding  ring  Tom  may  bye-and- 
bye  give  to  Daisy,  with  as  much  reverence  for  the  human  flower, 
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as  did  he,  the  Poet,  when  he  raised  up  the  one  of  the  summer  air 
crushed  heneath  his  mountain  plough. 

Therefore  the  divine  metaphysic  principle  of  Truth  is  this :  Evil 
is  not  a  necessity  to  man,  hut  a  contingent  of  ignorance,  that  will 
fall  as  humanity  progresses  towards  the  great  principle  of  good, 
which  is  that  of  Nature, 

SiLVERPEN. 


TO   GOVERNESSES. 


"THE   BOSOM   OF   A  FAMILY." 


Among  the  Advertisements  in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  there 
appeared  the  other  day  the  following  exquisite  morceau : — 

"  To  Governesses  and  Others. — Wanted,  hy  an  English  family, 
living  in  seclusion  in  a  healthy  and  warm  part  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, some  distance  from  towns,  an  active,  cheerful,  and  obliging  Young 
Lady,  who  is  competent  to  take  the  charge  of  education,  and  otherwise, 
of  three  children,  all  under  six  years  of  age  ;  also  make  herself  gene- 
rally useful  in  domestic  matters.  This  is  required  in  return  for  her 
hoard,  lodging,  washing,  &c.,  but  if  on  all  other  points  an  applicant 
should  suit,  a  small  salary  would  not  be  refused,  if  particularly  wanted. 
As  the  advertiser  and  her  mother  have  the  children  constantly  with 
them,  the  governess  will  necessarily  live  in  the  bosom  of  the  family : 
lady-like  manners  and  address  are  therefore  indispensable.  French, 
music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  drawing,  dancing,  needlework,  English, 
&c.,  will  gradually  be  required.  The  situation  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, and  certainly  comfortable  and  advantageous.  Most  unexcep- 
tionable references  will  be  given  and  required.  Apply  personally,"  &c. 

This  is,  we  think,  without  any  exception,  the  most  naive  and 
altogether  perfect  expression  of  rapacity  and  intense  selfishness  we 
have  ever  met  with — the  most  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  natural  and  unconscious.  The  words  come  evidently  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  writer's  heaii;.  Curiously  precise  as  the  address 
is  tlu'oughout,  coolly  and  deliberately  as  the  fair  composer  (for  it 
is  a  woman,  as  we  see,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  make  this  insolent, 
insulting  proposition,  to  educated  womanhood),  proceeds  in  laying 
down  her  rules  and  requirements — piling  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
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ccpt  upon  precept,  with  almost  the  anxious  particularity  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament — the  tone  of  quiet  self-possession  is  yet  such  as  no 
mere  audacity  could  supply.  Nothing  could  inspire  it  short  of  a 
conviction  of  hcing  in  the  right,  from  which  all  douht  was 
banished.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  genuine,  however  mistaken, 
enthusiasm.  This  provident  mother,  who  comes  before  the  worW 
with  such  an  ingenious  scheme  for  getting  her  three  children  taken 
charge  of,  **  education  and  otherwise,"  all  for  nothing,  is,  in  her 
own  conceit,  a  philanthropist,  a  professed  lover  and  benefactor  of 
the  species.  She  believes  herself  to  be  holding  out  **  to 
Governesses  and  others,*'  (as  she  comprehensively  puts  it,)  an 
offer  which  only  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  too 
tempting.  She  only  dreads  the  number  of  applications  that  there 
will  be  for  a  situation  so  "likely  to  be  permanent,"  so  **  certainly 
comfortable  and  advantageous."  The  active,  cheerful,  obliging, 
and  all-accomplished  young  ladies,  whom  she  invites  to  hie  them 
to  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  there  to  devote 
themselves  to  her  and  her  children,  and  to  make  themselves 
** generally  useful  in  domestic  matters,"  are  expressly  warned 
that  **  most  unexceptionable  references  "  will  be  required,  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  securing  so  enviable  a  promotion.  Only  personal 
applications,  too,  are  to  be  permitted,  with  the  hope  of  further 
diminishing  the  number  ;  and,  besides,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  "  lady-like  manners  and  address,"  which  are  declared  to  be 
indispensable  for  the  children's  maid  and  general  domestic  drudge 
without  wages,  may  in  this  way  be  detected  at  once.  It  must  be 
confessed,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  attractions  of  the  appointment 
are  very  seducing.  In  the  first  place,  the  fortunate  individual  who 
obtains  it,  although  she  will  be  in  reality  only  a  servant  of  all 
work,  is  to  be  styled  a  young  lady.  Then,  think  of  the  charming 
prospect — especially  at  this  season  of  the  year — of  going  to  "live 
in  seclusion,  in  a  healthy  and  warm  part  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land." The  hyperborean  paradise,  too,  has  the  further  recom- 
mendation of  being  **some  distance  from  towns," — which  are  so 
apt  to  distract  the  ideas  of  young  ladies  occupied  with  the  cares  of 
the  nursery,  and  the  general  domesticities.  Most  localities  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  indeed,  are  fortunate  in  being  tolerably 
remote  from  the  gaieties  of  town  life.  Wc  come  next  to  the 
unlimited  nature  of  the  recompense  the  young  lady -is  to  receive 
for  her  multifarious  services  ;  she  is  to  receive  no  salary  indeed, 
— ^unless,  as  it  is  facetiously  subjoined,  it  should  be  **  particularly 
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wanted,'*  in  which  case,  a  small  one  would  not  be  refused  : — that 
is  to  say,  the  alms  would  be  thrown  to  the  beggar  if  it  were  sued 
for  with  sufficient  humility  or  importunity ;  but  she  is  to  get  her 
**  board,  lodging,  washing,  &c.'*  If  this  be  somewhat  myste- 
riously expressed,  it  is  yet  well  calculated  to  excite  the  youthful 
imagination.  What  is,  or  are,  we  would  ask,  a  young  lady's  &c.  ? 
Something  above  and  beyond  her  board,  her  lodging,  and  her 
wftBhing,  at  any  rate.  Last,  not  least,  of  all,  she  is  to  Ivre  ^*  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family."  It  is  really  too  good,  too  rich.  Live 
in  \k&i  bosom  !  It  ought  to  be,  she  will  starve,  and  pine  away, 
and  die  there.  Or,  if  she  did  live,  would  it  be  either  much  to  be 
marvelled  at,  or  much  to  be  lamented,  would  it  be  other  than 
retributive  justice,  if  she  were  some  day  to  turn  upon  and  sting  the 
bosom  that  had  afforded  her  such  a  shelter  ? 


DEATH'S  EQUALITY. 


Moonlight  on  ,all !  still  and  inseparate, 
The  lucid  rays  diffuse  their  gentle  glow 
Where  Death  dominion  holds,  and  where  his  mate, 
The  sinuous  worm,  has  revelry  below. 
Moonlight  on  all !  no  ray  apart  to  shine 
0*er  sculptured  sepulchre,  or  storied  worth  ; 
No  single  beam  to  mark  the  flattering  line, 
Or  show  the  record  of  the  poor  man's  birth. 
Turf-laden  and  distinct,  each  wmple  mound 
That  tells  the  peasantlsdowly  place  of  rest 
The  silvery  softness  feels, — 'tis  hallo w'd  ground. 
Where  tomb  and  grave  alike  by  Heaven  are  blest. 
Moonlight  on  all !  the  world  for  once  forgot — 
Equality  is  here  a  common  lot. 

W.  Bhait^fOrd. 
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Camp  amd  Ba&rack-room  ;  on,  the  British  Abmt  as  it  is.    Post  Svo. 

London :  Chapman  &  HalL 

The  horrors  of  war  are  supposed  to  consist  alone  in  carnage,  rapine, 
and  destruction  of  all  kinds :  the  abandonment  of  all  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  the  perpetual  retardation  of  civilisation.  But  whoever 
peruses  this  book  will  find  that  the  evils  of  war  do  not  consist  alone 
m  the  miseries  occasioned  by  its  violent  movement  through  the  unhappy 
land  it  visits.  That  it  is  not  alone  the  habitations  its  merciless  engmes 
sweep  down ;  it  is  not  alone  the  blood  it  sheds  with  its  sabres  and 
bayonets ;  it  is  not  alone  the  furious  unbridled  lusts  and  cruelties  its 
followers  gratify  and  perpetrate  in  the  hour  of  battle  and  triumph  that 
occasion  so  much  woe  to  mankind.  This  little  book  (small  in  compa- 
rison to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject)  will  show  that  even  to  its  own 
members  the  following  of  war  as  a  profession  must  necessarily  be 
degrading ;  that  an  armv  is  an  ignorant  mob,  kept  from  open  violation 
of  the  law  by  the  most  brutal  treatment ;  but  containing  within  itself 
the  most  frightful  amount  of  fraud,  servility,  and  licentiousness  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  one  hundred  thousand  men  thus  banded 
together  without  any  of  the  domesticities  that  soften,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  humanise  the  coarsest  peasant,  are  only  educated  to  a  false 
standard  of  morality.  Cringing  servility,  or  in  other  words  implicit 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  superior  they  cannot  respect,  is  the 
one  great  cardinal  virtue  of  a  soldier.  If  the  men  commanding  them 
were  philanthropists  and  Solomons  it  would  be  bad  enough  for  human 
nature  even  then  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  machine,  and  the  unreason- 
ing and  unresisting  tool  of  another.  But  when  it  is  known  that  the 
officers  of  the  army  generally  comprise  (we  will  grant  there  are  honour- 
able exceptions)  the  silliest  weakest  fops  of  aristocratic  and  rich 
families,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  they  have  no  other  idea  than  that 
the  men  placed  under  their  command  are  the  materiel  wherewith 
they  are  to  win  laurels  and  honours,  and  so  ladies'  hearts.  There  seems 
to  be  no  real  kindly  feeling  in  the  army  (and  we  have  read  many  military 
works)  from  the  officers  towards  the  men — ^not  so  much  as  a  huntsman 
has  to  his  hounds,  nor  a  man  of  ordinary  feeling  towards  his  horses : 
indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  any  such  feeling  would  be  deemed  dero- 
gatory, as  mingling  too  much  the  two  classes — officers  and  men — 
who  are  divided  by  an  impassable  gulph.  It  is  a  perfect  system  of 
physical  force ;  and  when  any  loftier  kmd  of  human  feeling  or  human 
nature  at  all  breaks  forth,  it  is  in  the  hour  of  the  greatest  excitement^ 
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when  false 'and  unmeaning  watchwords  are  used,  and  we  must  say 
basely  because  empirically  used,  to  stimulate  men  to  a  disregard  of  life. 

This  book,  written  in  a  plain,  and  it  may  be  said  unconscious 'style, 
will  reveal  to  the  reflective  reader  more  arguments  against  military 
proceedings,  and  raise  more  doubts  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  necessity 
of  war  than  many  othera  written  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  and 
denouncing  the  military  system. 

The  fiutnor  seems  to  be  what  he  states,  "  A  Late  Staff  Serjeant  of 
the  13th  Light  In&ntry,"  and  one  who.  being  desirous  of  travelling, 
adopted  enlistment  as  the  only  mode  in  which  he  could  gratify  the 
vagrant  feeling.  He  tells  a  '^  round  unvarnished  tale,"  and  certainly 
has  less  of  the  habit  of  ^^  bragging  and  telling  fantastical  lies"  than  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  ascribed  to  the  soldier  story-teller.  The 
charm  and  utility  of  his  book  is  that  he  narrates  what  he  knows  of  his 
own  knowledge  with  plain  good  sense,  and  with  considerable  graphic 
power;  and  he  certainly  shows  that  "  the  British  Army  as  it  is"  is  not 
at  all  what  the  British  Army  ought  to  be.  We  will  give  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  great  number,  significant  of  the  state  of  these  shilling- 
a-day  heroes : — 

^^  Arrived  at  Rochester,  I  remained  at  a  public-house,  agreeably  to  the 
instructions  df  the  old  staff-sergeant,  until  he  came  up  with  the  other  recruits^ 
when  we  proceeded  togedier  to  the  barracks,  and  being  there  duly  handed 
over  by  him  to  the  proper  authorities,  were  marched  to  the  receiving-house. 
The  number  of  recruits  already  there  was  [upwards  of  two  hundred,  the 
larger  part  of  whom  were  in  no  way  distinguished  for  orderly  conduct,  while 
many  of  them  had  vice  and  ruffianism  stamped  indeUbly  on  their  faces. 

''  It  was,  however,  only  natural  to  expect  that  characters  of  this  description 
should  be  met  with  in  a  place  where  the  very  offscourings  of  several  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  congregated.  Rogues  and 
scoundrels  were  jumbled  together  en  masse;  and  tiiese,  &8pite  their  relation- 
ship, agreed  in  no  one  respect,  save  in  fleecing  their  more  simple  companions, 
by  means  of  cards,  pitch  and  toss,  &c.,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  knavish 
abilities,  and  in  utter  contempt  of  Her  Majesty's  regulations  touching  gam- 
bling. They  likewise  indulged  without  restraint  in  the  use  of  the  most  foul 
and  abominable  language,  and  I  certainly  felt  considerable  pain  of  mind  as  I 
asked  myself,  are  these  to  be  my  future  companions!  Hard  fare  I  little 
cared  for,  and  it  mattered  not  to  me  how  rough  my  bed  might  be;  privations 
of  this  nature  are  inseparable  from  a  soldier's  lot ;  but  the  prospect  of  min- 
gling for  any  lengthened  [period  with  some  of  the  individuals  I  saw  in  the 
receiving-house,  was,  I  must  acknowledge,  excessively  disheartening.  I  was 
not  then  aware  what  a  surprising  alteration  for  the  better  in  many  respects, 
subjection  to  a  strict  and  uniform  discipline  would  effect  in  them  in  a 
little  time. 

"  All  recruits  on  their  first  arrival  at  Chatham'are  sent  to  the  receiving- 
house  ;  hence  its  name ;  and  are  obliged  to  remain  there  until  they  pass  the 
garrison  doctor,  and  are  finally  approved  of  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
provisional  battalion;  when  they  receive  their  uniforms,  and  are  sent  to  their 
several  dep6ts.    The  sleeping  accommodations  in  this  place  were  an^hing 
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but  of  the  best ;  no  one  being  allowed  sheeits,  became  tliey  are  aod  to  be 
retentive  of  a  certain  contagious  diseaee,  of  a  moat  duagreeidile  tlwii^  not 
very  dMigeroua  charaeter:  and  as  to  the  beds,  they  were,  as  <Mie  of  my 
companions  iaoetiously  ex^fresaed  it,  like  the  omUiBent  of  Asia,  thickly 
peopled  with  black,  brown,  aod  white  inhabitants.  The  (»igin  and  perpe- 
tuation of  this  nuisance  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  nndeanly  habits  <^ 
some  prior  to  enlistment.'* 

So  much  has  lately  been  said  on  flogging,  that  we  ^all  pass  (fver  the 
many  examples  given  of  the  detestable  mode  of  brBtalising  the  sokHer ; 
nor  need  we,  nnfortnaately,  crsre  for  examples  of  this  social  oatrage  to 
excite  attention  to  the  subject.  The  following  sample  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Non-commisaioned  Officera  Mdll  give  farther  insight  to  the  trwrale 
of  the  Army. 

^  There  was  also  aaolfaer  cause  tending  to  the  same  objeel^ — ^^  hard- 
ness with  which  recruits  were  treated,  in  nund>erle88  instaiices,  by  ncm- 
eommiasiened  officers,  who  tyraimised  .Ter  them  with  the  greateet  impunity. 
These  having  suffici^it  art  to  veil  their  true  character  from  their  saperiors, 
whose  favour  they  propitiated  by  ofiiciousness  and  servility,  adopted  out 
of  very  wantonness  a  system  of  domineering  towards  new-comers,  shel- 
tering themselves  in  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  as  to  military  laws  and 
usages.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  since  by  every  clasa  of  soldiers, 
and  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the 
generality  of  the  non-commissioned  staff  at  Chadiam  are  morally  the 
lowest  and  most  contemptible  of  their  grade  in  the  service.  It  is  a  ikct,  of 
the  truth  of  which  I  have  myself  been  often  a  witness,  that  some  of  them  are 
perfect  adepts  in  every  species  of  fraud,  and  the  larger  part  are  of  the  most 
depraved  l^bits  otherwise — the  necessary  result  of  laxity  of  principle,  and 
protracted  stay  in  a  vicious  neighbourhood;  for  they  would  move  heaven 
and  earth  were  it  possible,  sooner  than  join  their  r^ments  (whose  cc^ours 
they  had  mostly  never  seen)  on  foreign  stations. 

**  On  my  joining,  I  was  made  to  pay  for  clothing,  which  I  should  have  got 
gratis :  at  the  time  of  my  discharge  I  compelled  the  sergeant  who  paid  the 
dep6t  then,  and  who  is  now  pay  and  colour  sergeant  wifli  the  regiment,  to 
refund  the  money  he  cheated  me  out  of,  by  threatening  to  claim  it  before  the 
board  about  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  recording  my  services,  conduct, 
and  cause  of  disdiarge.  Others  were  treated  in  the  same  way  who  enlisted 
with  me ;  but  those  <Sed  or  volunteered  in  India,  or  were  ignorant  of  what 
they  were  entitled  to :  at  all  events  no  claim  but  mine  was  ever  made. 

'*  It  is  indeed  a  curious  circumstance,  that,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  home 
authorities,  the  young  soldier  is  perhaps  wGrae  treated  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Brilasli  dominions,  both  as  regards  his  clothing  and  his  food: 
even  his  scanty  surplus  pay  is  frequently  the  object  of  the  most  scandalous 
peculation.  He  being  altogether  ignorant  of  what  he  is  entitled  to,  and 
therefore  obnoxious  to  every  extortion,  is  plundered  by  those  military 
blacklegs — those  Majors  Monsoon  of  the  present  period — wiiii  the  greatest 
ease,  and  the  least  possible  compunction.  Aware  of  what  must  be  the 
answer,  they  listen  with  indifference  to  the  conmiMidant,  as  he  asks  the 
recruit,  when  about  to  embark  for  India,  whether  he  has  any  complaints  to 
make.    The  reply  to  this  question  has  been  almost  invariably  in  the  negative. 
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Indeed,  few  recruits,  were  they  even  aware  of  their  beuig  cheated,  possess 
the  ability  and  information  requisite  to  make  a  report  of  a  saperior  with  any 
prospect  of  success ;  and  otherwise^  they  become  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  making  frivolous  complaints.*' 

But  it  were  endless  to  quote  the  passages  indirectly  indicative  of  the 
extreme  evil  attending  military  life  ;  we  shall  conclude  with  the 
following : — 

«  We  got  our  batta  the  day  before  the  anniversary  of  Ghuznee,  and  tfie 
canteen  was  then  wis^  thrown  open  without  any  restrictions,  the  time 
affording  a  plausible  pretext  for  giving  the  men  every  indulgence.  Ai^  one 
who  wished,  was  allowed  to  bring  liquor  into  the  barracks,  and  for  three 
days  there  was  a  scene  of  desperate  drunkenness.  The  sergeant  of  the  can- 
teen assured  me  that  during  tiiis  period  his  receipts  were  upwards  of  10,000 
rupees  (1000/.  sterling)  for  liquor.  Yet  notwithirtanding  the  expenditure  of 
this  large  sum,  there  was  remitted  to  the  agents  in  England,  shortly  after,  l^ 
the  non-commisffloned  officers  and  privates  of  the  corps,  no  less  a  sum  than 
1500^.  This  proved  that  more  of  the  batta  was  made  a  good  than  a  bad  use 
of,  at  least  at  that  time;  and  had  there  been  a  savings  bank  in  the  regiment, 
I  am  certain  that  much  more  would  have  been  laid  by." 

Whether  war  and  morality  are  compatible ;  whether  the  man  can  be 
elevated  without  destroying  the  soldier ;  whether  the  bloodhound  can 
be  tamed  into  the  gentle  poodle  ;  are  problems  which  will  be  solved  by 
the  coming  age.  Whether  war  is  a  necessary  evil ;  whether  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  every  country  to  defend  its  own  frontier ; 
whether  railroads  and  cop3rright  acts,  and  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
minds  and  persons,  will  not  do  away  with  war  as  a  profession ;  are 
questions  it  may  no.w  be  thought  very  absurd  to  ask.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  we  think,  that  it  will  be  said  they  can  ;  and  even  before  the 
last  hour  has  chimed  of  this  the  nineteenth  century.  There  may  remain 
nntameable  classes,  and  perhaps  nations,  who  will  be  looked  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  wild  beasts  are  now  on  the  borders  of  our  remoter 
settlements ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  tamed,  they  will  exhaust  themselves 
by  their  internal  strife,  or  in  being  repelled  from  their  attacks  on  their 
civilised  brothers.  That  it  ought  to  be  the  case  no  one  reading  this  book 
can  doubt,  we  think,  if  it  were  only  to  get  rid  of  the  banding  together 
thousands  of  men  by  the  mere  aid  of  physical  force,  and  thus  planting 
in  various  neighboudioods  a  mond  contagion.  Fraud,  violence,  servility, 
debauchery,  being  overlaid  by  glittering  gauds  and  a  superficial  varnish 
which  but  ill  conceal  the  coarseness  and  vileness  of  the  original 
material.  No  one  can  doubt,  from  this  book,  that  the  basest  mode 
of  existence  to  which  a  man  can  be  reduced  is  that  of  a  common 
soldier. 
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Five  Yeabs'  Experience  in  Australia  Felix  :  Comprising  a  Short  Account 
of  its  Early  Settlement  and  its  Present  Position,  with  many  Particulars 
interesting  to  Intending  Emigrants.  By  G.  H.  Hatdon.  With  Illus- 
trations i)y  Henrt  Hainsselin,  from  Sketches  made  on  the  Spot  by  the 
Author.    Royal  8vo.    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

This  work,  which  is  the  product  of  one,  who,  hj  his  long  errata  as  well 
as  numerous  evidences  in  tne  body  of  the  book,  is  evidently  not  either  a 
scholar  or  a  scientific  man,  has  a  charm  and  a  utility  that  many  travellers, 
beiijg  both,  have  failed  to  transmit  to  their  pages.  We  can  well  forego 
the  graces  of  the  littei'ateur  who  would  at  least  have  swelled  this 
volume  into  two,  and  are  much  better  pleased  to  have  this  plain 
unadorned  account  of  the  author's  experiences.  He  writes  to  convey 
information,  and  this  he  does  in  a  methodical  and  clear  mode.  His 
conjectures  of  the  ignorance  of  others  are  generally  correct,  and  he 
concludes  very  properly  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  are  ignorant  of 
even  the  locality  of  "  Australia  Felix,"  and  therefore  commences  his- 
book  with  the  following  sentence : — 

''  The  province  of  Austi*alia  Felix,  also  known  as  Port  Philip,  is  situated 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  between  the  141st  and  146tli 
degree  of  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Bass's  Straits,  on 
the  west  by  South  Australia,  the  River  Murray  in  the  36th  degree  of  south 
latitude  forms  its  northern  limit,  and  the  swampy  river  in  the  141st  degree 
of  east  longitude  bounds  it  to  the  eastward.  It  occupies  a  space  of  thirty 
thousand  square  miles,  or  twenty  millions  of  acres.  The  greatest  extent 
from  east  to  west,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ;  from  north  to  south,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles.  It  commands  a  navigable  sea-coast  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  abounds  with  harbours  and  roadsteads." 

It  is  not  our  purport  to  follow  Mr.  Haydon  through  every  chapter  of 
his  interesting  work ;  we  can  only  take  a  few  of  the  more  important 
topics  to  introduce  to  the  reader.  The  following  picture  is  well  worthy 
the  contemplation  of  the  philanthropic  legislator,  and  no  one  can  reflect 
upon  it,  and  recur  to  our  dense  and  in  many  places  starving  population, 
on  whom  chill  penury  sheds  her  debasing  and  benumbing  influence, 
without  building,  not  castles,  but  ships  in  the  air,  to  convey  them  to 
this  region,  requiring  and  remunerating  wholesome  toil. 

'^  As  regards  the  capabilities  of  the  land  of  Australia  Felix  and  its  natural 
fertility,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  journal  of  its  enterprising 
discoverer.  Major  Mitchell.     Whilst  passing  over  some  nf  the  back  country 

of  AustraUa  Felix,  Major  M sajTS,  *  Every  day  we  passed  over  land,. 

which  for  natural  fertility  and  beauty  could  scarcely  be  surpassed ;  over 
streams  of  unfailing  abundance,  and  plains  covered  with  the  richest  pasturage  ; 
stately  trees  and  majestic  mountains  adorned  the  ever-varying  scenery  of 
this  region,  the  most  austral  of  all  Australia  and  the  best'  And  again,  he 
says,  '  The  splendid  and  extensive  scene  was  different  from  any  thing  I  had 
ever  before  witnessed  either  in  New  South  Wales  or  elsewhere,  a  land  so 
inviting,  and  still  without  inhabitants.  As  I  stood,  the  first  intruder  on  the 
sublime  solitudes  of  these  verdant  plains,  as  yet  untouched  by  flocks  and 
herds,  I  felt  conscious  of  being  the  harbmger  of  mighty  changes  there,  for 
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our  steps  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  men  and  the  animals  for  which  it 
seemed  to  have  been  prepared.* 

"Again,  '  As  we  proceeded,  we  found  the  country  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  well  kept  park,  and  the  rich  black  earth  produced  grass  in  greater  luxu- 
riance than  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  Australia.*  '  We  had  at  length,*  ho 
proceeds,  '  discovered  a  country  ready  for  the  immediate  reception  of  civi- 
lised man,  and  fit  to  become  eventually  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  eai*th. 
Unencumbered  with  too  much  wood,  yet  possessing  enough  for  all  purposes, 
with  an  exuberant  soil,  under  a  temperate  climate,  bounded  by  the  sea  coast 
and  mighty  rivers,  and  watered  abundantly  by  streams  from  lofty  mountains, 
this  highly  interesting  region  lay  before  me  with  all  its  features,  new  and 
untoucned  as  they  feU  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.'  Much  of  the  country 
seen  by  Major  Mitchell,  and  mentioned  with  so  much  delight,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  flocKs  and  herds  of  the  settlers.  Stations  have  been  formed  where 
smiling  plenty  and  a  hearty  welcome  greets  the  way-worn  traveller.  The 
whole  face  of  nature  is  undergoing  a  steady,  but  a  sure  change,  and  judging 
from  its  progress  and  its  natural  advantages,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  but  that  the 
few  enterprising  Britons  who  first  settled  on  its  shores  are  really  the  germ 
from  which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  people  will  arise. 

"  The  whole  of  the  back  country  of  Australia  is  denominated  the  bush. 
Beautiful  plains  with  nothing  on  them  but  a  luxuriant  herbage,  gentle  rises 
with  scarcely  a  tree,  and  all  that  park-like  country  met  with  in  Austraha 
FeUx  in  such  perfection,  is  included  under  the  general  designation  of  the 
Bush,  and  its  white  inhabitants  as  Bushm^i." 

But  the  settlers  must  study  the  book  for  themselves,  and  we  have 
never  met  one  bearing  on  its  face  a  greater  appearance  of  being  written 
with  a  genuine  purpose  :  most  Emigrants'  Guides  being  a  prospectus  in 
disguise.  It  is  not,  however,  the  emigrant  that  alone  will  find  pleasure 
and  profit  in  its  perusal :  the  naturalist,  both  he  who  studies  things  on 
two  legs  as  well  as  four,  will  find  ample  matter  for  consideration.  The 
most  curious  and  entertaining  portion  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Abo- 
rigines, where  man  is  seen  "  a  poor  forked  animal  indeed."  Without 
letters,  without  inventions  of  the  commonest  kind,  he  seems  but  ohe 
remove  from  the  beasts,  and  so  vegetates  from  age  to  age,  a  divine  ray 
never  having  penetrated  to  his  benumbed  and  narrow  senses.  The 
contemplation  rouses  a  thousand  important  reflections,  and  makes  us 
feel  we  are  indeed  but  sucn  things  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  a  veiy 
rough  and  coarse  dream  is  the  life  of  a  native  Australian. 

'  **  Almost  every  night  a  corobbery  is  held,  which  is  a  kind  of  dramatic 
dance.  •  This  strange  wild  dance  of  the  aborigines  of  all  parts  of  New  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  of  Van  Diemen*8  Land,  is  alike  used  on  mystic,  festive,  and 
martial  occasions.  It  is  usually  celebrated  in  the  night,  by  the  Ught  of  large 
fires,  which  produce  a  highly  wild  and  picturesque  effect.* 

^  The  general  form  of  government  appears  to  be  that  of  chieftainship^ 
obtained  by  individual  bravery,  but  the  chief  is  generally  guided  by  the  elder 
warriors.  When  a  council  is  held,  the  warriors  all  seat  tliemselvcs  in  a 
circle,  and  conduct  the  proceedings  with  attention  and  decorum.    Some  lawn 
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exist  for  regulating  the  actions  of  younger  men  in  their  relation  to  the  elders 
of  the  tribe,  the  flesh  of  the  emu  and  kangaroo  being  prohibited  to  the 
former,  and  marriage  interdicted  until  the  performance  of  a  certain  cere- 
mony which  takes  place  about  the  age  of  thirteen.  Their  ideas  of  reH^on 
are  very  limited,  and  their  beBef  of  a  future  state  is,  that  after  deatii  tiiey 
will  jump  up  white  men.  They  beKere  in  a  *  great  Father,'  and  in  an  erfl 
spirit,  the  latter  of  which  they  fear  exceedingly.  The  blacks  Iwre  some 
crude  notions  of  a  judicial  goTemment,  as  their  punishaeiits  for  eertam 
offences  testify  ;  for  if  a  man  kill  his  wife,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  he  » 
exposed  to  the  tortures  of  spearing,  with  only  a  small  shield  to  ward  off  the 
blows  inflicted  in  rotation  by  each  member  of  his  tribe  ;  if  a  person  k3l  a 
dog,  the  owner  of  the  animal  is  allowed  to  give  him  three  blows  on  the  head 
with  a  waddy,  at  discretion  either  hard  or  soft,  but  shoidd  he  kill  the  offender 
during  the  punishment,  he  would  render  himself  amenable  to  the  first  nKtt- 
tioned  law.  The  men  puncture  themselves  at  a  certain  age,  and  raise  large 
lumps  of  flesh  as  long  and  large  as  a  man's  finger  ;  the  women  also  tattoo 
themselves  about  the  breast  and  arms.  On  particular  occasions  tiiey  paiiit^ 
and  adorn  their  head  with  emu  or  cockatoo  leathers  ;  they  have  no  instnt- 
ment  of  music,  the  corobbery  scmgs  being  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  two 
sticks  together,  and  by  the  women  thumping  their  opossum  rugs.  Their 
only  dress  consists  of  rugs  made  either  from  the  opossum  or  kangaroo  skin, 
a  small  bandage  round  the  head,  and  a  quantity  of  string  made  from  opoa- 
sum  hair  twisted,  which  is  wound  around  the  neck  in  a  great  number  of 
folds.  The  women  wear  a  belt  of  emu  feathers  to  hide  the  person,  and  the 
men  a  wallaby  skin  cut  into  a  number  of  narrow  slips  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Goulbum,  and  some  other  tribes,  knock  out  the  front  teeth  on  attaining 
to  a  certain  age,  but  this  is  not  a  universal  custom,  for  neither  the  Bouma- 
rongs  or  Woeworongs  are  found  to  do  this." 

Of  their  Cannibalism  the  author  has  no  doubt. 

'^It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  these  people  were 
cannibals,  but  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  facts  which  have  come  under 
my  observation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  doubt  remains  but  that  they  arfr  sow 
On  several  occasions  I  have  seen  human  flesh  in  their  poesesaen,  and  hare 
been  told  by  them  without  much  scruple  that  they  always  make  a  pQSBt>of 
eating  certain  portions  of  their  enemies  killed  in  battie  or  by  treachery, 
under  feeling  of  revenge.  When  two  tribes  are  about  having  a  fair  opoi 
fight,  the  head  men  of  each  challenge  the  others  in  nearly  these  w(»ds — ^  Let 
us  fight,  we  are  not  afraid,  ray  warriors  will  kill  you  all,  and  eat  you  up.' 
The  part  of  the  human  body  valued  by  th A  most  is  the  kidney  fat,  to 
which  they  attribute  supernatural  powers  and  tiiink  it  acts  as  a  charm  in 
many  cases." 

If  any  one  is  still  attached  to  Rousseau^s  theory  of  the  superiority 
of  savage  to  civilised  life,  we  think  the  following  will  destroy  the 
illusion : 

^*  There  is  anotiier  instance  of  the  ignominy  their  women  are  subject  to, 
in  the  manner  a  young  man  procures  a  wife.  When  he  has  determined  on 
taking  this  step,  he  usually  visits  a  neighbouring  tribe,,  and  having  seen  a 
woman  whose  sable  diarms  overcome  him,  he  first  asks  her  to  run  awi^ 
with  him  ;  if  she  refuse,  when  opportunity  favours  he  inflicts  a  blow  on  her 
head  with  a  heavy  waddy  or  club  which  stuns  her,  and  then  carries  her  off 
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to  his  own  home,  where  she  spends  a  life  of  drudgery  an  d  misery,  in  doing 
all  the  hardest  of  the  necessary  work,  such  as  fetching  wood  and  water,  for 
which  services  she  is  usually  rewarded  with  the  part  of  any  food  which  the 
husband  cannot  gonnandise  ;  and  should  she  attempt  to  escape  and  be  dis- 
covered, the  probability  is  tliat  she  would  be  geared  or  beaten  to  deadi  for 
her  pains." 

This  instructive  work  is  illustrated  by  some  very  characteristic  litho- 
graphs, and  only  waals  a  map  to  make  it  complete. 


Early  Magnettsh,  in  its  Hicfher  Relations  to  Humanity,  as  v^ed  in 
the  Poets  and  the  Prophets.     8yo.     London :  H.  Bailliere. 

The  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  one  of  the  purifying 
spirits  of  the  age  :  asserting  the  grandeur  and  immortality  of  the  intel- 
lectual, and  by  the  strength  ^id  energy  of  his  own  spirit  lifting  the 
thoughts  to  contemplations  which  always  place  the  passions  and  the 
appetites  in  that  subordinate  position  necessary  for  the  purification  of 
the  mortal  and  the  preparation  of  the  immortal  being.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  analyse  the  work  as  a  philosophical  production  ;  to  grant 
its  theory ;  to  test  its  logic ;  but  it  has  an  elevation  of  argument,  a 
readiness  of  illustration,  and  is  so  informed  with  a  lofty,  scholar-like 
sentiment,  that  we  will  pronounce  it  worthy  of  the  study  it  requires. 
It  has  the  fascination  which  ever  belongs  to  the  eternal ;  and  to  the 
investigation  of  the  unknown  vast  that  on  all  sides  surrounds  the  earth 
and  life.  We  take  too  little  heed  of  these  things  ;  though  in  all  ages 
and  societies  some  spirits  will  be  found  to  cultivate  this  white  magic. 
It  is  strange,  in  these  times,  when  so  little  (for  there  is  still  some)  oppo- 
sition is  offered  to  the  boldest  investigations,  that  the  many  should 
disregard  them  ;  and  that  formerly,  when  the  fulminations  of  the  Church 
were  hurled  against  the  simplest  operations  of  science,  they  should  have 
been  popular.     But  science  nas  her  superstitions  as  well  as  religion. 

The  spiritual  nature  of  man  will  ever  be  to  those  not  totally  buried 
in  the  flesh,  a  wondrous,  a  dark,  deeply  interesting  speculation.  And 
in  these  pages  the  study  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  received 
notions  of  religion,  and  with  a  deep  natural  piety  which,  let  us  hope, 
is  inseparable  from  true  philosophy.  There  is  a  sense  of  poetry  in  its 
sublimest  flights,  and  verses  that  are  touched  with  its  ethereal  sounds, 
that  make  us  at  times  think  the  author  of  that  noble  and  wonderful 
poem,  "  Festus,"  may  have  written  or  contributed  to  it.  Whoever  is 
its  author,  he  has  the  copiousness,  comprehension,  and  vigour  of  utter- 
ance that  so  eminently  distinguish  the  writers  of  the  olden  time,  who 
wrote  from  the  fulness  of  their  souls  and  the  irrepressible  energy  of 
their  spirits.  His  tastes,  too,  have  been  moulded  by  these  models,  and 
the  wood-cuts  remind  us  of  the  illustrations  to  Quevedo's  Visions,  and 
perhaps  he  partakes  also  that  author's  mystic  and  seraphic  vein.  But 
the  world  to  him  is  not  a  mere  "  pestilent  congregation  of  foul  vapours," 
but  a  part  and  portion  of  a  universe,  and  man  a  part  of  Deity.  The 
foUowmg  must  induce  the  reader  to  look  further  into  the  work,  frag- 


